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rrfiTMsfjg 


1<KlTT\frraCW^-fTr\^<n- 
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Iliijht.'t  bwfripUan  in  firnt  >;/  the  ytuufttl  Juturr  and  nvrr  the  llt.nl  of  Parra,.  .-Uat/etd  / 

'-T,  rr-r,i'  w ffr EV^E<t75V<H5  E S '< I ” ,4VTEMsm CdiTm 
Kiri*  a <<"«  ttti<- . 
ffr Xr'dlMi  TT  <=<  < U :<  ttt-TiT  ' f>  ;;<<rftl  ttrTE  1 <5<  ,<- 

A-  EMc  >fr fTi' <=< « Ty iTHtT  =< f t £ n * ddrrteTtTffK-ATTTTrE 

!( m tit  IE  ff  E<r<: m'1  mH«  m-ltl  AmEl  << tTkTtI <~<AjiV  n If 
: EItItttAhiET  tf/-  mEHlK£Ej 5LE1  if  Xr  jit  ET-ItI  •<  <:<««  tt At?  tifM  ffr 
MrM«.'^H  «Atrif<<Mlt  ««<<-  l!l\JiMtlnrH-<«l'Ei-t.t^<  it  r< 
;\KhTt-It’ti  K- a it  tiMtMiELAL  a <-<11  «nt  K-  Kin  K-  a fit  "IE  <=<  X 
El  ttt  ETT  ifKc  V1EK-  -It!  a <K«HrTt-lt’Ki'TE<It  K-  fit  A 1<T  <Kxf  fit 
-ItK^  /v  E <•<  Jf-  iTt  ' Tl«  <Tt  ft  H >4  =TtT  ' fit.^Ti  ft t -T t r fit  ^ 

rrt^TiT  <-<  ,<-  a <<Tr  fit  a u^«  <ri  ft  it  t<  =TtT  a <K  <<  m \ tit-Iff  fit 
<<n*Tt.I\tJ(tI  <5itl  ttt^«,n  ^Ittl^  Kltt  TTT'V  TTY  <=<  iKim 

. £ltl  it  i*  \tl  fit  El  tMlE<ir«  A «1T  i<  ttt  Xf  1<1  it  ,<  \jm  a Hfil 

i tit  ' UI  <]m!iJ  in  ^ iii  1 :lil_t<  it  t4  j,  r,  -«  <,Vte  ! 

MU  ' «II  ?<  ttt  ’<£  KT  55  xf  lit  K lit  <£<  \ tit  ft -It!  A 
■IE  -TtT  A IlTTr  a <Sf  <ft  ft  ti  -Til  m£|,IEl£<)tlVTE  **|MTT 
I ^ m ,<  1<T  it  f \ fTt  -TtT  <K  t4 


. /for*  .ttrM  .'tiutdi/ir/  fit/urt  . Mar/ud  H 


■ Ucvt  l/it  .•<  Ytll/ll  .'Itlitdituf  fail. 


t ’„/Jit  t.r/rttut  ItA  of  iJu.adah/fUurt  and  utuher lh* fratlrtif^Jigni* 
Marked,  A 

KD?3irv<iiiM3nin!] 

eTt1\<XK-A>-Tt1 <g  <tt <<  Afrrl 
<ET  <tt  -<<  Mi  -<E  1 1 XM  j 
tTrTEKifit'  fttKKxA  fit  it -Ttt  a £i 

EtBiil  ,<-  A 5,  kMt  ' <:<  ,<-M 

<ttEKtt«^  M<it  tt ~v tit tt-TtT~a«II « , 
fit  ^ Ki  it  m Oil  El  51 


t‘n  llit  In  ill/  oftht  Iford  tlanduig figure  and  ccntiiuird eu  ill  irtl-  lyil.t.ndt 
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T<T  ttiL  m T<T  <£<  \ m ti  -TrT  \ 
«TT  KTEI  tt  £ltl  \mT<-Tt  t<> 

! ' <TT  LE«U  <3  ErT  E!  <£<  ,<- 

\ Ctrl  <Tt  Ltt  TTT  T<r  Ttt ■V ITT  TT-TtI 

' « tt  « Ei  yii.t-'  hi  K?  ti<- 
Mrf  Tit 

.<*»*„//  I 7r  it  r4i 


//v  iv  //</  fn:tt  .t/titu/ttuf  fmi ut  .i/tirhttl  t 


//v  •»  < Uu  smurf  .■/. 


a tf  i<--ttl  A ttt  Tt 
tt  £<  a ttt<E  <ii 

SUMItlA  t<  ill  it  =Itl  £t  it  Et 
a ttt  <EI<  tt -«  < it  -<e  it  ,<-a  rrntL 

•«  <"  ~<E tt  tK 

T<  T ttt  A TTT  K t<£<  A mit-Ttt\t<  n 

A tTt  "IE  T<  1 El 
' rr,  KT  <:<  A fit 
ft  -itt  \«II 

<tt  <1  tt  ET  rr  tt  a ttt  Kt  ;; 
T<-  a*<  ,<-  \ :<  =t  <u  it -tit 
<»  ,<-  a f,  \ ttt  Tt “T 1 1 A<<  tt 

<<  fit t<*  T<  t if  Kr  A fit  J<-  tt  K-a,  n 

<<  nr  t<-  KI 

ti  t<>  a fit  K- 

tt|L  tf  El  <!iSE 

ti  ,<-  a <n 
~ 1 E -’<  TT  ,<- 

. Ilvyrlht  ftflh  ■tiutd/lllf  fitiuit  1 h hi  ml  Ihr.tiu/tl 

. /Inn  /hi  feu tih  uhuu/uul  fiomt  run/  iiiiiiiti/uil////  muttr/Ju  mini . I'/Jii  . /«./,  t 
Mu/y.l  f 

W^3rTv)tiEi£iir  ii  ,<• ' fit! 
<ET  <tij-«  <n  -<  E it  df  \ fit 
-tEKTTTT\ii!  KT  <K~^  Tffl 

Tt  "TtT  a^Tt  -It)  x yt  <C  A ff,  gr] 
tt_r<-__A,  <17  •JE-K  tf  i<-  L<<TT 
T<  in  ,<-  KT  ii  t<- 


'ti  -iti  \ trti  n 
-TtT  « Tt-f l!  A tfi<ET 

<it1«  <it  KE  it  t<- 

a fit  'IE  K I trt ' fiT 
KKX  fit  it-Tt'' 

<<T!  « tit  i<-  KT  ri 
,<-  ' e IE  <ir 
EL^itlU  I<- \ < ?T  fiE 
« rr  <<  tTtT  Et  c<  i<- 
A ttrl  A it  -Iti  Tlt-iK- 

1T1 


Alt  X M \ME<X  * 

Atf  X--Itl  A Th  H«n 
Ai„<Et  <fi-«  <ft-<  E 
,f  ,<- ' ttilEKlnt  a 

,7,  t<r<£<Ant  n-itP 

M IT  TTT  Utl  Attt<£I  <TT 
-«  <It  ^<Etf  ,k  A Et  LE 
KT  m A m !<!<£<  a fit  ti 

-III  An  £t  Ett  tt  K-Ant 

:<  et  <n  <1  ft  El 

IK  it  K-  A <£<  ,<-  A <1 

tf  Et  a fit  !<?  if  t<-  a 

<E  Et  <E  « ' W ATT  f 

<x  ,<-  A t<  et  <7  X 

A El  it  -Ttt  A « TI  <<  in 
X-  T<  T TT  t<-Affl  1<=  tft<- 

it  eltl  <£<  X'fitA7<fi 

j.  a fit  ft -nr a«  it  « 

tn  K-KltttK'mlxiiiA- 
A-l  fit  -1  TT  El  < tt  IE 

. l/'OYt  l/i  1 tiuh  th  .fill  11  lit  tit/  fliUut  ■ l/iiiinl ./ m ukt/th 

Lfi  ,4  *TtT  \ T<<  El  Ttt  it  I 
A ft  <Et  <tt  ►<<  <tr  r<E 
- tt  t^AfriEKImATttKI 
«<  a E n»itIV<II  «jftv<tKI 
' if  K-  a fit  t<«  it  K"  VltTEKTTf 

L<ilLIE  ___ 


. //w  the  taut  Ittriiiy  ■ 1/aHttt*  /<  ’. 

Afi  ' IE  El  ©it 
L « Tt  a <t<  ,<-  meE 
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INSCRIPTION  AT  BEHISTUN. 


TRANSCRIPT  IN  ROMAN  CHARACTERS,  and  VERBAL  TRANSLATION. 


1 I . Adam  . Dar(a)yawush  . k’hshayatliiya  . wazarka  . k’hskayathiya  . k’ hshayatluy 

Ego  Darius,  rex  magnus ; rex  reg- 

2 anam  . k’hshayathiya  . Parsiya  . k’hshdyathiya  . dahy urdm  . Vaslit 

um ; rex  Persidis ; rex  provinciarum ; Hyst- 

3 aspahya  . put'ra  . Arshamahya  . napa  . Hak’hamanis^iya  II  . Thatiya  . 

aspis  filius ; Arsamis  nepos ; Ach®menensis,  Dicit 

4 Dar(a)ya\vush  . k’hshdyathiya  . maud  . pita  . Vashtaspa  . Vashtdspahvd  . pita  . Arsli 

Darius  rex : mihi  pater  Hystaspes ; Hystaspis  pater  Ars- 

5 ama  . Arshdmahya  . pita  . Ariydrdm(a)na  . Ariydrdm(a)na%d  . pita  . Chishp 

ames ; Arsamis  pater  Ariaramnes ; Ariaramnis  pater  Teisp- 

6 Aish  . pita  . Ilak’hamanish  III  . Thatiya  . Dar(a)yawush  . k’hshavatlnya  . atca/iy ara 

es ; (cujus)  pater  Achcemenes.  Dicit  Darius  reK : ed  ra- 

7 t*iya  . wayam  . Hak’hdmanishiyd  . tliahyamahya  . hachd  . par’ll viyat  . amdltb  . ama 

tione  nos  Achtemeneuses  appellanur,  ab  antiquo  oriundi  su- 

[invicti] 

8 hya  . hacha  . par’uviyat  . hyd  . amdk’ham  . tu’md  . k’hsha yathiyd  , Aha  IV  . Tk 

raus ; ab  antiquo  qu®  nostrum  stirps  reges  fuere. 

9 dtiya  . Ddr(a)yawush  . k’hshayathiya  . yyyy  . mand  . tu’mayrf  . tyiya  . jpar’uwam 

Dicit  Darius  rex : 8 mei  generis  qui  prius 

10  . k’hshayathiya  . aha  . adam  . nawam  . yyyyj  . dhuvitatar(a)nam  . icayam  . Jchsh&y athi 

reges  fuere ; ego  nonus  l) ; diutissime  nos  reg- 

11  ya  . amahya  V . Thatiya  Dar(a)yawush  . k’hshdyathiya  . waahnd  . A'uramazd 

es  sumus.  Dicit  Darius  rex : gratia  Oromasd- 

12  alia  . adam  . k’hshayathiya  . am’iya  . A’uramazda  . k’hshatram  . ma nd  . frdhara  VI  . Th 

19  eS°  rex  sum ; Oromasdes  imperium  milii  protulit. 

13  dtiya  . Dar(a)yawush  . k’hshayathiya  . imd  . dahydwa  . tya  . mana  . jMiydisha  . washn 

Dicit  Darius  rex : lice  (sunt)  provincice  quae  mihi  in  potestatem  venere;  grati- 

U 6 . A uramazdaha  . adamsham  . k’hshdyathiya  . dham  . Pdrsa  . ’XJwajha  . BdlirvLs\\  . A 
a Oromasdis  ego  earum  rex  factussum;  Persis,  Susiana,  Babylonia,  As- 

15  thurd  . Arabaya  . M’udrdya  . tyiya  . darayahyd  . Sparda  . Yuna  . Arm ina  . Kata 
syna,  Arabia,  ./Egyptus;  quce  maris,  Sparta,  Ionia;  Armenia,  Cap- 

[quasi  insulse  ad  Spartam  et  Ioniam  pertinentes) 

1C  pat  huka  Parthwa  . Zaraka  . Hariwa  . Uwarazm'iya  . Bak’htansA  . Suyhda  . Sa 

padocia,  Parthia,  Zarangia,  Aria,  Chorasmia,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  Sa- 

17  ka  . Thataghush  . Harauwatish  . Malta  . fraharwam  . dahydwa  . ^yT  VII  . Thdixya  . Ddr(a) 

cia,  Tliatagydia,  Aracbotia,  Mecia;  in  toto  ? provinci®  23.  Dicit  Da- 

18  yawush  . k hshdyathiya  . imd  . dahydwa  . tyd  . mand  patiy aisha  . waslmd  . A’u 

”ua  rex : h®  (sunt)  provinci®  qu®  mihi  in  potestatem  venere ; gratia  O- 

* a 


TRANSCRIPT  AND  VERBAL  TRANSLATION 


19  ramazdaha  . man*  . badakd  . dhatd  . mnnd  . bdjim  . abaratd  . yatMs bdm  . hacMma 

romasdis  m|hi  subject*  fuere;  mihi  tributum  attulere ; ut  illis 

20  . a tb  ally  a . k’bshkpawd  . ruchapatiwd  . uva . akhunaw(a)yatd  VIII . Tli&tiya . D4rW^ush 

dictum  est,  liocjeque  dieque  id  (ab  illis)  factum  est.  D.c.t  Danus 

21  . k’ksbayatbiya  , atara  . imd  . daliyawa  . martiya  . bya  . agatd  . Mia  • awam 

has  proviucias,  homo  qui  P1US . erat. 


22  bartam  . abar J . bya  . hrika  . dha  . awam  . ’ufrastam  . aparasam  . 

fotum  fovi;  qui  irreligiosuserat,  eum  bene  pumtum  punm ; gratid  Uromasu 

° [omnino  perditum  delevij 

23  ha  . imd  . dahyawa  . tyani  . mana  . datd  . apriydya  . yathashcm  . Aachdma  . atbah 

is  hie  provincial  igitur?  mihi  date,  gavisicsunt;  ut  .Ills  a me  dictum 

[a  quo  tempore  ?] 

24.  ya  . awatha  . akl.unaw(a)yatd  IX  . Tbatiya  . Ddr(a)yawush  . k'kshayathiya  . ^uramazdd 
est,  its  (ab  illis)  factum  est.  D.cit  Danus  rex. 

05  . mana  . k'hshatfam  . frdbara  . A’uramazddmlya  . upastdm  . abara  . ydtd  . ima  . k’hshatram 
mihi  impemun  proferebat;  Oromasdes  mibi  opem  ferebat  dum  hoc  unpeno 


26  rtc?araya 
potirer  (?); 


washna 

gratis 


A’uramazdaha 

Oromasdis 


ima 

hoc 


k’hshatram  daraydm'iya  X 
imperio  potior. 


27  tiya  . DarfaWwush  . k'bsbayathiya  . ima  . tya  . mana  . kartam  . pariwa  . yatha 
7 "jt  Darius  rex  : hoc  (est)  quod  it  me  factum,  ante(?)  quam 


2«  uyathiyd.  . abawam  . Kabujiya  . nama  . Khurush 
rex  tiebam;  Cambyses  nominatus,  Cyri 


putra 

filius, 


ida  . k’hshayathiya 
hie  (?)  rex 


aha 

erat: 


awaliya 

istius 


amakham  . 
nostrum 

Kabujiyahya 

Cambysis 


Thd- 

Di- 

k'hsh 


tumdy 
e stir- 

bra 

fra- 


Ka 

Cam- 


29  ('t  . /ir’iiwama 

pc,  prius 

30  td  . Bart'iya  . nama  . alia  . hamata  . bampita  . Kabujiyahya  . pasawa 

ter  Bartius  nominatus  erat;  o/xo/^rptos  opoTrdrpio?  Cambysis;  postea 

[eandem  matrem,  eundem  patrem  habens  (ac)  Cambyses] 

31  bmivu  . awam  . Bart'iyam  . awajha  . yatha  . Kabujiya  . Bart'iyam  . awajha  . karaliy 

byses  istum  Bartiura  occidebat ; cum  Cambyses  Bartium  occidisset,  reg- 

32  d . az(a)da  . abawa  . tya  . Bart'iya  . awajhata  . pasawa  . Kabujiya  . M’udrayam  . 

n0  ? fuit  quod  Bartius  civerat ; postea  Cambyses  x^gyptum 

33  asldy awa  . yatha  . Kabujiya  . M'udrayam  . ashiyawa  . pasawa  . kara  . arika  . abawa 

proficisebatur ; cum  Cambyses  jEgyptum  profectus  esset,  postea  reguurn  irreligiosum  fiebat; 

34  . pasdvra,  . darugha  . dahyauwa  . wasiya  . abawa  . uta  . Parsiya  . uta  . Madiya  . ut 

postea  mendacium  iuregione  abuudans  fiebat,  et  Perside,  et  Medid,  et 


35  d . amya’uwa  . dabyausbuwa 
in  uliis  provinciis. 


XI 


Tbatiya  . Dar(a)yawush  . k'hsbayatbiya  . pa- 
Dicit  Darius  rex : 


36  mwa  Y martiyiv  i Magbush  . alia  . Gumata  . nama  . buwa  . udapatata  . baclia  . Pisbi 

postea  i homo  Magus  erat,  Gomatus  nominatus,  ille  surrectus  & Pissi- 

1 [surrector] 

37  yrf'uwadaya  Arakadrisb  . nama  . kufa  . hacha  . awadasha  . Viyak'hnahya  . mah 

‘ achadit  Araeadres  nominatus  mons,  ab  coloco;  Vicanis  men- 
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38  yd  . . ruchabish  . thakata  . aha  . yat'iya  . udapatata  . huwa  . karahya  . awatha 

sis  14mo  die,  tunc  erat  quod  surrectus,  ille  regno  ita  , 

[surrectorl 

30  . adhur’ujiya  . adam  . Bart'iya  . am‘iya  . hya  . Khurush  . putra  . Kabujiyahya  . br- 

mentitus  est : “ Ego  Bartius  sum,  qui  Cyri  filius,  Cambysia  fra- 

40  (d) ta  . pasawa  . kara  . har’uwa  . ham'itriya  . abawa  . hacha  . Kabujiya  . abiya  . awam  . 

ter;”  postea  regnum  totum  conspiratum  fiebat;  a Cambyse  ad  eum 

41  ashiyawa  . uta  . Parsa  . uta  . Mada  . uta  . aniya  . dahyawa  . k’hshatram  . huwa 

transibat,  et  Persis  et  Media  et  aline  provincial ; imperium  ille 

42  . agarbayata  . Garmapadahya  . mahya  . yyyyj  . ruchabish  . thakata  . alia  . awatha  . k’li9ha 

rapuit ; Garmapadis  mensis  9mo  die,  tunc  erat,  ita  im- 

43  tram  . agarbayata  . pasawa  . Kabujiya  . 'uwamarshiyush  . am(a)riyata  XII  . Thatiya 

perium  rapuit;  postea  Cambyses  se  impatielitem  habens  obiit.  XII.  Dicit 

44  . Dar(a)yawush  . k’hshayathiya  . aita  . k’hshatram  . tya  . Gumata  . hya  . Maghush  . at'in 

Darius  rex : istud  imperium,  quo  Gomatus  qui  Magus  orba- 

45  a Kabujiyam  . aita  . k’hshatram  . hacha  . pruviyata  . amak’haro  . tumaya  . a 

bat  Cambysem,  istud  imperium  ab  antiquo  nostrum  stirpi  fu- 

46  ha  . pasawa  . Gumata  . hya  . Maghush  . at'ina  . Kabujiyam  . uta  . Parsam  . uta 

erat ; ( postea  Gomatus  qui  Magus  orbabat  Cambysem  et  Perside,  et 

47  . Madam  . uta  . aniya  . dahyawa  . huwa  . ayasta  . ’uwaip(a)shiyam  . akhuta  . hu 

Medifi,  et  aliis  provinciis ; ille  secundum  vota(?)  fecit;  il- 

48  wa  . k’hshayathiya  . abawa  XIII  . Thatiya  . Dar(a)yawush . k’hshayathiya  . niya . aha . martiya 

le  rex  fiebat.  XIII.  Dicit  Darius  rex:  non  erat  homo 

40  . niya  . Parsa  . niya  . Mada  . niya  . amak’ham  . tumaya  . kashchiya  . hya  . awam  . Gu 
non  Persic  us,  non  Medus,  non  nostrum  e stirpe  aliquis,  qui  eum  Go- 

50  matam  . tyam  . Maghum  . k’hshatram  . t'itam  . chak’hriya  . karashim  . hacha  . darshama  . a 

matum  quern  Magum  imperio  orbatum  factor(esset) ; regnum  eum  ab  oppositione? 

51  tarsa  . karam  . wasiya  . awajhaniya  . hya  . paranam  . Bart'iyam  . adana  . awahyar 
metuebat;  regno  secpe  declaravit(P)  (ille  Gomatus)  quod  antea(?)  Bartium  noverat,  ca  ratio- 

52  at'iya  . karam  . awajhaniya  . matyamam  . k’hshanasatiya  . tya  . adam  . niya  . Bart* 

ne  regno  declaravit  (?)  “ne  me  sic  habeat,  ut  ego  non  Bart- 

53  iya . am’iya . hya  . Khurush  . putra  . kashchiya  . niya  . adarshanush  . chishchiya  . thastan 
ius  sim,  qui  Cyri  filius;”  Aliquis  non  (quicquid)  aususest;  unusquisque  sistens  (?) 

54  iya  . pariya  . Gumatam  . tyam  . Maghum  . yata  . adam  . arasam  . pasawa  . adam  . A’ura 

(erat)  circum  Gomatum  quem  Magum,  donee  ego  accedebam;  postea  ego  Oro- 

65  mazdam  . patiyawahiya  . A'uramazdamiya  . upastam  . abara  . Bagayadish  . 

masdem  adorabam;  Oromasdes  mihi  opem  ferebat;  Bagiadis 

66  mahya  . ^ . ruchabish  . thakata  . alia  . awatha  . adam  . hada  . kamanaibish  . martiyaibi 

mensis  lOmo  die,  tunc  erat,  ita  ego  cum  fidelibus  hominibus 
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57  sh  . awam  . Gumatam  . tyam  . Maghum  . awajhanam  . uta  . tyishiya  . fratama  . mar 

eum  Gomatum  quem  Magum  occidebara,  et(illos)  qui  ei  prsecipui  liomi- 

58  t’iya  . an’ushiya  . ahata  . Siktha’uwatish  . naraa  . t'ida  . Nisaya  . na 

nes  socii  fuere;  Sictacliotes  nominatum  castellum,  Nisaca  no- 

59  ma  . dahyaush  . Madiya  . awadashim  . awajhanam  . khshatramshim  . adam  . at'inam  . wa- 

rainata  regio  Mediae,  illic  eum  occidebam;  imperio  eum  ego  orbabam;  gra- 

60  skna  . A’uramazdaha  . adam  . k’hshayathiya  . abawam  . A'uramazda  . k’hsliatram  . mana  . fr 

tid  Oromasdis  ego  rex  fiebam ; Oromnsdes  imperium  mihi  pro- 

61  abara  XIV.  Thatiya  . Dar(a)yawush  . k’hshayathiya  . k’hshatram  . tya  . hacha  . amak’ham  . t 

tulit.  XIV.  Dicit  Darius  rex:  imperium  quod  d nostrum 

62  umaya  . parabartam  . aha  . awa  . adam  . patipadam  . akhunawam  . adamshim  . gath 

stirpe  ablatum  erat,  id  ego  recuperatum  faciebam;  ego  id  (imperium)  firmi- 

63  wa  awastayam  . yatha  . pr’uwamachiya  . awatha  . adam  . akhunawam  . ayad(a)n 

ter(?)  stabilivi;  ut  priscis  temporibus  ita  ego  faciebam;  ritus(?) 

64  a . tya  . Gumata  . hya  . Maghush  . viyaka  . adam  . niyatrarayam  . karaliya  . abi 

quos  Gomatus  qui  Magus  induxerat(P)  ego  vetabam(?)  regno  assig- 

65  charish  . githamcha  . maniyamcha  . vathibishcAa  . tyat'ish  . Giimata  . hya  . 

nator  (eram)(?)  cantumque  cultumque,  gentibusque  quas  illis  (officiis)  Gomatus  qui 

[assignabam]  [?]  [?] 

66  Maghush  . atina  . adam  . karam  . gathwa  . awastayam  . ParsamcAa  . MadamcA 

Magus  orbaverat;  Ego  regnum  firmiter(P)  stabilivi,  Persidemque,  Mediamque 

07  a . uta  . aniva  . dahyawa  . yatha  . pr’uwamachiya  . awatha  . adam  . tya  . parabarta 

et  alias  provincias ; ut  priscis  temporibus  ita  ego  (id)  quod  ablatum 

08  m . patiyabarain  . washna  . A uramazdaha  . ima  . adam  . akhunawam  . adam  . hamatak’hs/iey#  . 

(erat)  retuli ; gratia  Oromasdis  hoc  ego  feci ; ego  molitus  sum 

09  yata  . v a than  . tyam  . amakham  . gathwa  . awastayam  . yatha  . pr'wwamtfchiya 

donee  genteni  quam  nostrum  firmiter  (?)  stabilissem ; ut  priscis  temporibus 

7<>  awatha  . adum  . hamatak’hshiya  . washna  . A'uramazdaha  . yatha  . Gumata  . hya  . M aghu 
ita  ego  molitus  sum,  gratia  Oromasdis,  ut  Gomatus  qui  Magus 

71  sh  . vatham  . tyam  . amakham  . niya  . parabara  XV.  Thatiya  . Dar(a)yawush  . k’hsMyath 

gentem  (juam  nostrum  non  deleret.  XV.  Dicit  Darius  rex : 

72  iya  . ima  . tya . adam  . akhunawam  . pasawa  . yatha  . k’hshayathiya  . abawam  XVI.  Thatiya 

hoc  (est)  quod  ego  faciebam,  post  quam  rex  fiebam.  XVI.  Dicit 

73  . Dar(a)yawusli . k’hshayathiya  . yatha  . adam  . Gumatam  . tyam  . Maghum  . awajhanam  . pa 

Darius  rex : Cum  ego  Gomatum  quem  Magum  occidissem 

74  sawa  . y . martiya  . Atrina  . nama  . ’Upadarmahya  . putfa  . liuwa  . udapataffl  . 'Uwajhi 

postea  1 homo  Atrines  nominatus  Upadarmis  filius,  ille  surrectus,  Susia- 

[surrector] 

75  ya  . karahya  . awatha  . athaha  . adam  . 'U^’Aiya  . k'hshayathiya  . am'iya  . pa  sawa  . 'Uwa 

nte  rei  ita  dicebat:  “Ego  Susianm  rex  sum;”  postea  Su- 

70  jiya  . ham'itriya  . abawa  . abiya  . awam  . Atrinam  . ashiyawa  . liuwa  . k’hshayathiya 
siani  conspirati  fiebant;  ad  eum  Atrinem  transibant;  ille  rex 
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77  . abawa  . 'Uwajhiya  . uta  . T . martiya  . Babir’uviya  . NaPitabira  . nama  . Aina  - - hv 
fiebat  Susianse ; et  1 homo  Babylonicus,  Nat.tabmis  nommatus,  Aina  - - is 


78  a . putra  . huwa  . udapatata  . Babiru\va  . karam 

filius,  ille  surrectuB,  Babylonis  rei 

[surrector  ?1 

79  ukhadrachara  , ara'iya  . liya  . Nabunitahya  . putra  . 

ochodrossor  sum,  qui  Nabonidi  filius ; 

80  har’ii vva  . abiya  . awam  . Nat'itabiram  . asbiyawa 

tota  ad  eum  Natitabirum  transibat; 


awatha 

ita 


adbur’ujiya  . adam  . Nab 
mentitus  est : “ Ego  Nab- 


pasawa  . kara  . bya  . Babir  uviya  . 
postea  res  quie  Babylonica 

Babir’ush  . ham'itriya  . abawa  . k b 
Babylon  rebellis  fiebat ; 


81  shatr’am  . tya  . Babiruwa  . huwa  . agarbayata  XVII  . Thatiya  . Dar(a)yawush  . k hsliaya 

imperium  quod  Babylonis  ille  rapuit.  XVII.  Dicit  Danus 

82  thiya  . pasawa  . adam  . fraishayam  . 'Uwajbam  . huwa  . Atfina  . lasta  . auayata  . abiya  . ma 

y postea  ego  mittebam  (od)  Susianam ; ille  Atrmes  vinctus  adducebatur  ad  me, 

83  m . adam  shim  . awajhanam  X VIII . Thatiya  . Dar(a)yawush . k’hshdyathiya . pasawa . ad<m  . B,i- 

ego  ilium  occidebam.  XVIII.  Dicit  Darius  rex.  postea  ego  Ba- 

84  bir’um  . ashiyawam  . abiya  . awam  . Nat'itabiram  . hya  . Nabukhadrachara  . agu bald 

bylonem  progrediebar  ad  eum  Natitabirum,  qm  Naboohodrossor  appellabatur , 

85  . kara  . hya  . Nat'itabirahya  . Tigram  . adar(a)ya  . awada  . aishatata 

Copiffi  quce  Natitabiri  Tigridem  tenebant  lllic  venerant, 

86  abisb  . naviya  . aha  . pasawa  . adam  . karam  . ma  - - ka’uwa  . aw  - kanam  . amyarn 

iis  naves  eraut;  postea  ego  agmen  elephantibus  (?)  d.sponebam  (?);  hostem 

[ratibus  (?)] 

asm anayam  . A’uramazdamiya 

positum  (?)  invadebam  (?)  ; Oromasdes  mihi 

Tigram 

......  Tigridem 

6 .......  <YHI 

89  tyam  . Nat'itabirahya  . adam  . ajhanam  . wasiya  . Atriyat lynhya  . maliya  . <|m 

quern  Natitabiri  ego  debellavi  multum ; Atr.at.s  mens.s  27mo 

90  chabish  . thakata  . aha  . awatba  . luamar(a)nam  . akhuma  XIX  . Thatiya  . Dar(a)ya«:Ms1i 

die,  tunc  erat,  ita  praelium  committebamus.  XIX  . Dicit  Darius 

91  shayathiya  . pasawa  . adam  . Babirum  . ashiyawam  . aMiya  . Babir'um  . yat/ia  . - - - 

iex:  postea  ego  Babylonem  profkiscebar ; juxta  Babylonem  cum  ad 

92  ayam  . Zazana  . nama  . wardanam  . an’uwa  . Ufratuwa  . awada  . huwa  . 

issem  (?)  Zazana  nominatum  oppidum,  secuDdum  Euphratem,  lllic  ille 

93  bira  . hya  . Nabukhadrachara  . agubata  . aisha  . hada  . kara  . patish  . m am  . hamar(a)na\\\ 

birus,  qui  Nabochodrossor  appellabatur,  veniebat  cum  copiis  coram  me 

94  chartaniya.  pasawa  . hamar(a)nam . akhuma . A’uramazdamiya . upastam . a bara . icashna  . A ut  a ma 

instruens ; postea  prcelium  committebamus ; Oromasdes  mibi  opem  ferebat ; gratia  ro 

95  zdaba  . karam  . tyam  . Nat'itabirahya  . adam  . ajhanam  . wasiya  . aniya  . apiya  - - h a • 1 
masdis  exercitum  quern  Natitabiri  ego  debellavi  multum ; liostis  in  aqu&  depulsus  erat(. ) a- 

96  pishim . parabara . Anamakahya . mahya . y* ruchabish . thakata . aha . zicathd . hanwr(a)nam.akhum‘l 
qua  eum  auferebat ; Anamacis  mensis^  die,  tuoc  erat,  ita  pnelium  committebamus. 


87  barim  . akhunawam  . aniyahya 

angustias  (?)  adducebam;  liostis 

88  . abara  . washna  . A’uramazdaha 

ferebat ; gratid  Oromasdis 


viya  - - baya  . pasawa  ? . awam 
transibam  (?) ; postea  eum 


. uta  . 
et 

dash(a) 


upas£n«i 

opem 

. karam  . 
exercitum 


. k’h 
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COL.  II. 


1 I . 

Thatiya 

Dicit 

Darayawush 

Darius 

k’hshaya^iya  . pasawa 
rex : postea 

iVai'itabira 

Natitabirus 

. ha 

2 da 

kamanaibish 

asbaraibish 

abiya 

Bdbnwm 

ashiya 

cum 

fidelibus 

equitibus 

ad 

Babylonem 

fugie- 

3 wa 

pasawa 

adam 

Babir’um 

asl  \iyawam  - - 

- aha  . 

uta 

. Ba 

bat ; 

postea 

ego 

Babylonem 

progrediebar, 

et 

Ba- 

4 bir’um 
bylouem 


agarbayam 

capiebam, 


awam 

eum 


Nat'itabiram 

Natitabirum 


agarbayam  . pasawa 
capiebam,  postea 


k’h 


ha 


5 m . Nat'itabiram  . adam  . Babiruwa  . awajhanam  II  . Tkdliy a . Dar(a)yawush 

um  Natitabirum  ego  Babylone  occidebam.  Dicit  Darius 

6 shayathiya  . yata  . adam  . Babiruwa  . aliam  . i md  . dahyduna  . tyi  . hachama 

rex : dum  ego  Babylone  eram,  lire  (sunt)  provincise  qum  a me  re- 

7 m'itriya  . abawa  . Parsa  . Uwajlia  . Mada  . Athura  . Arrriina  . Parthwa,  . Marghush  . Tha 

belles  fiebant ; Persis,  Susiana,  Media,  Assyria,  Armenia,  Parthia,  Margiana,  Sat- 

8 tagliush  . Saka  III  . Thatiya  . Dar(a)yawush  . k’hshaya£/«ya  . Y martiy a . Marfciya  . na 

tagydia,  Sacia.  Dicit  Darius  rex:  1 homo  Martius  no- 

9 ma  . Chichik’hraish  . putra  . Klmganaka  . nama  . war danam  . Pdrsiya  . awada  . adaraya 

minatus,  Sisicris  filius,  Kuganaca  nominatum  oppidum  Persidis,  eo  loco  habitavit; 

10  . liuwa  . udapatata  . ’Uwajhiya  . karahya  . awatlia  . athaha  . adam  . 'Umanish  . am‘iya  . ’U 

ille  surrectus,  Susianoc  rei  ita  dicebat : “ ego  Omanes  sum,  Su- 

[surrectorj  ? 

11  wajhiya  . k’hshayathiya  IV  .Thatiya.  Dar(a)yawush.k’hshaya^/«ya  - - - kiya . adam  . ashan 

siauce  rex.”  Dicit  Darius  rex : paulo  post  ego  pro- 

[tantumj  [nun- 

12  iya  . aham  . abiya  . ’Uwajham  . pasawa  . hachama  - ’ U wayiyi.  . awam  . Marti 

ficiscens  (?)  eram  versus  Susiante;  postea  d me  metuentes(?)  Susiani  eum  Marti- 

cians]  [ad] 

13  yam  . agarbaya  . hyasham  . mathishta  . aha  - - na  V . Thatiya  . D 

um  prehendebant,  qui  illorum  dux  erat,  et  eum  occidebant.  (?)  Dicit  D- 

14  ar(a)yawush  . k'hsliayathiya  . Y martiya  . Fra wartish  . nama  . Mada  . liuwa  . udapatat 

arius  rex:  1 homo  Phraortes  nominatus,  Medus,  ille  surrectus, 

[surrector] 

15  a . Madiya  . karahya  . awatlia  . athaha  . a/lam  . K’hshathrita  . am* iya  . ’Uwak’hshatarah 

Medioe  rei  ita  dicebat:  “ego  Xathrites  sum,  Cyaxar- 

16  ya  . tumaya  . pasawa  . kara  . Mada  . hya  vdthdpatiya  . aha  . hachama  . ham'itriya  . a 

is  e stirpe postea  copioe  Medicae  qure  domi(?)  erant  d me  rebelles 


17  bawa  . abiya  . awam  . Frawartim  . ashiyawa  . liuwa  . Jchsh  ay  a til  iya  . abawa  . Madiya 

fiebant;  ad  eum  Phraortem  transibant;  ille  rex  fiebat  Mediae. 

18  VI  . Thatiya  . Dar(a)yawush  . k’hshayathiya  . kara  Parsa  . uta  . Mada  . hya  . upa  . mam  . a 

Dicit  Darius  rex:  exercitua  Persicus  et  Medicus  qui  apud  me  e« 
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19  lia  . huwa  . kamanama  . aha  . pas  aw  a . adam  . karam  . fraishayam  . Vidarna  . nama  . Parsa  . man 

rat,  hie  fidelis  erat ; postea  ego  copias  emittebam ; Hydarnes  nominatus  Persicus  mi- 

20  a . badaka . awamsham  . mathishtam  . aklmnawam  . awathashdm  . athaham  . prita  . awam  . k 

hi  subjectus,  eum  illarum  ducera  constituebam ; ita  illis  dicebam : “galvete,  earn 

21  aram  . tyam  . Madam  . jhata  . hya  . mana  . ni ya  . yubatiya  . pasdwa  . huwa  . Vidarna  . ha 

rera  quam  Medicara  debellate,  quae  raea  non  appellatur postea  ille  Hydarnes  cum 

[quasi  mihi  non  obedit :] 

22  da  . kara  . ashiyawa  . yatha  . Madam  . pararasa  . Ma  - - - . nama, . wardanam  . Ma 

copiis  proficiscebatur ; cum  Mediam  accedisset,  Ma  - - nominatum,  oppidum  We- 

23  diya  . awada  . hamar(a)nam  . aklninush  . hadd  . ^ladayibish  . hya  (?)  . Madishuwa  . 

dice,  eo  loco  proelium  committebat  cum  Medis ; qui  Medorum 

24  matliishta  . aha  . huwa  . adakiya  . niya  . - - - da  - - - . A’uramazdamiya  . u 

prsecipuus  erat,  ille  minime  non  resistere  potuit;  (?)  Oromasdes  mihi  o- 

25  pastam  . abara  . waslina  . A’uramazdaha  . kara  . hya-  . Vidarnahya  . awam  . karam  . t 

pem  ferebat ; gratia  Oromasdis  exercitus  qui  Hydaruis  eas  copias 

26  yam  . ham  itfiyam  . ajha  . wasiya  . Anamakaliya  . ma liyA  . yyy  . ruchabish  . thalcat 

quas  infensas  debellabat  multum ; Anamacis  mensis  6mo  die,  tunc 

27  a . dha.  awathasham . hamar(a)nam  . kartam  . pasawa  . huwa  . Icdra  . hya  . mana  . Kapada  . nam 

erat,  ita  illis  preelium  commissum ; postea  hie  exercitus  qui  meus,  Capada  nomi- 

28  a . dahyaush  . Madiya  . awada  . mam  . kdina  . amdnaya  . ydtdi  . adam  . arasam  . Mada 

nata,  regio  Medioe,  illic  me  volente  manebat,  donee  ego  advenissem  Medi- 

29  m VII . Thatiya . Dar(a)yawush  . k’hshayathiya  .pasdwa  . D dularshish  . nama, . Arm'iniya  . man 

am.  Dicit  Darius  rex:  postea  Dadarses  nominatus  Armenius,  mi- 

30  a . badaka  . awam  . adam  . fraishayam  . Arm'inam  . awathdshiya  . athaham  . />rit‘iya  . ka 

hi  subjectus,  eum  ego  emittebam  (ad)  Armeniam ; ita  illi  dicebam : “ salve,  res 

31  ra  . hya  . liam'itriya  . mana  . niya  . gubatiya  . awam  . jhat'iya  . pasdwa,  . Dadarshi 

qute  rebellis,  mea  non  appellatur,  earn  debella;”  postea  Dadarses 

32  sh  . ashiyawa  . yatha  . Arm'inam  . pararasa  . pasawa  . liamitriyd  . hagamata  . parai 

proficiscebatur ; cum  Armeniam  accedisset,  turn  rebelles  congregati  redi- 

33  ta  . patish  . Dadarshim  . hamar(a)nam  . chartaniya  - nama  . awahanam  . A 

ere,  coram  Dadarsem  aciem  instruentes;  nominatus,  vicus  Ar- 

34  rmaniyiya  . awada  . hamar(a)nam  . akhunawa  . A'u ramazddmiya  . upastam  . a 

menice,  eo  loco  proelium  committebant ; Oromasdes  mihi  opem  fe- 

35  bara  . waslina  . A’uramazdaha  . kara  . hya  . mana  . awam  . kdiram  . tyam  . ham'itriyam 

rebat;  gratid  Oramasdis  exercitus  qui  meus  eas  copias  quas  rebelles 

/ YTY 

3G  . ajha  . wasiya  . Thurawaharahya  . mahya  . pfY  • ruchabish  . thakatd  . aha  . awath 

debellabat  omnino ; Suravaris  mensis  6mo  die,  tunc  erat,  ita 

37  asham  . hamar(a)nam  . kartam  VIII  . Thatiya  . T>&T(a)yawush  . k’ hshdyathiya,  . patiya  . dhuv 

illis  prrclium  commissum.  Dicit  Darius  rex:  secuu- 

38  itiyam  . lianVitriya  . hagamata  . paraita  . pattV<  . Dadarshim  . hamar(a) nam  . charta 

do  rebelles  congregati  rediere,  coram  Dadarsem  aciem  instruen- 
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39  niya  . Tigra  . nama  . t'ida  Armaniyiya  . awadd 
tes;  Tigris  nominatum,  castellum  Armenire,  . eo  loco 


hamar(a)nam 

preelium 


akhunawa  . A 
coramittebant ; O- 


raana 

meus 


40  ’uramazdamiya  . upastam  . abara  . washna  . A'uramazddha  . kdra  . hya 

romasdes  mihi  opem  ferebat ; gratis  Oromasdis  exercitus  qui 

41  warn  . karam  . tyam  . ham'itriyam  . ajha  . wasiya  . T li urawd  kara  hya  . maliya  . K^TYTT 

as  copias  quas  infensas  debellabat  omnino;  Suravaris  mensis  18mo 


42  . ruchabisli  . thakata  . alia  . awathasham  . hamar(a)nam  . kartam  IX  . TVmtiya  . Dar(a)ya 

die,  tunc  erat,  ita  illis  preelium  commissum.  Dicit  Dari- 

43  wush  . k’hshayathiya  . patiya  . tritiyam  . ha vnitriyd  . hagamatd  . paraita  . pat 

us  rex : tertio  rebelles  congregati  rediere  co- 

44  ish  . Dadarshim  . hamar(a)nam  . cbartaniya  - - - ndmd  . t'ida  . Armaniyiya  . a 

ram  Dadarsem,  aciem  intruentes ; nominatum,  castellum  Armenire,  eo 

45  wada  . hamar(a)nam  . akbunawa  . Auramazdawtiya  . ujpastdm  . abara  . washna  A’urama 

loco  preelium  committebant ; Oromasdes  mihi  opem  ferebat ; gratiA  Oroma- 

40  zdaha  . kara  hya  . mana  . awam  . karam  . tyam  . ham'itriyam  . ajha  . wasiya  . Thaigarch 

sdis  copies)  quae  mese  eum  exercitum  quem  infensum  profligabant  multum;  Thegars- 

47  ish  . maliya  . tyytT  • ruchabish  . thakata  . alia  . awathdshdm  . kamar(a)nam  . kartam  . pasawa  . 

is  mensis  9mo  die,  tunc  erat,  ita  illis  preelium  commissum ; postea 


48  Dadarshish  . chita  . mam  . amanaya  .a  - - - ydti  . adam  . arasam  . Ma 

Dadarses  seorsum  a me  manebat,  donee  ego  advenissem  Me- 

49  dam  X . Thatiya  . Dar(a)yawush  . k’hshayatlnya  . pasdwa  . Wum'isa  . nama  , Parsa  . mana  . ba 

diam.  Dicit  Darius  rex:  postea  Vomises  nominatus  Persicus,  mihi  sub- 

50  daka  . awam  . adam  . fraishayam  . Arm'inam  . aicathdshiya  . athaham  . prit'iya  . kara  . 

jectus,  eum  ego  cmittebam  Armeniam ; ita  illi  dicebara : “ Salve,  res 


51  hya  . ham'itfiya  . mana  . niya  . gubatiya  . awam  . jhaCiya  . pasdwz  . AVum'isa  . a 

quse  rebellis,  mea  non  appellatur,  earn  debella;”  postea  Vomises  iter 

52  shiyawa  . yatha  . Arm'inam  pararasa  . pasa'wa  . hamitriya  . Aagamata  . paraita  . pa 

faciebat ; ut  Armeniam  accedebat,  postea  rebelles  congregati  rediere,  co- 

53  tish  . Wum'isani  . hamar(a)nam  . cbartaniya  . - i - . ndmd  . efaAyaush  , Athuray 

ram  Vomitem  aciem  instruentes ; nominata,  regio  Assyri- 

54  a . awada  . hamar(a)nam  . akbunawa  . A’ura mazddmiya  . upastdm  . abara  . washna  . A’u 

ee,  eo  loco  preelium  committebant ; Oromasdes  mihi  opem  ferebat ; gratiA  O- 

55  ramazdaha  . kara  . hya  . mana  . awam  . kdram  . tyam  . hamitriyam  . ajha  . wasiya 

romasdis  copise  quse  meoe  eum  exercitum  quem  infensum  debellabat  multum; 

56  . Anamakahya  . mahya  . <tt!  (?)  . ruchabish  . thakatd  . dha  . awathdshim  . hamar(a)nam  . 

Anamacis  mensis  l5mo  die,  tunc  erat,  ita  illis  preelium 

57  kartam  XI  • Thatiya  . Dar(a)yawush  . k‘ hshdy a thiya  . patiya  . rf/mvitiyam  . ha 

commissum,  Dicit  Darius  rex : secundo  re- 

58  nVitriya  . h&gamata  . paraita  . patisA  . Wuiriisam  . ?iamar(a)nam  . cbartaniya  . A’u 

belles  ccDgregati  rediere,  coram  V omisem  aciem  instruentes ; O- 
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59  tiyara  . nama  . dahyaush  . Antfmiyiya  . awadd  . hamar(a)nam  . akhunawa  . 

tiara  nominata,  regio  Armenice,  eo  loco  praelium  committebant ; 

60  A’uramazdamiya  . upastam  . abara  . washnd  . A’ura/niazddha,  . kara  . hya  . ma 

Oromasdes  mihi  opera  ferebat ; gratia  Oromasdis  exercitus  qui  me- 

61  na  . awam  . karam  . tyam  . hara'itriyam  . ajha  . wasiya  . TAwnzwaharahya  . mah 

us,  eas  copias  quas  rebelles  profligabat  multum ; Suravaris  men- 

62  ya  - - - iyamanam  . patiya  . awathasham  . hamar(a)nam  . Jcartam  . pasawa  . Wum'isa 

sis  ad  initium,  (?)  ita  illis  prselium  commissum ; postea  Vomises 

03  . chita  . mam  . amanaya  . Arm'iniya  . ydtd  . adan i . arasam  . Madam 

seorsum  a me  mane  bat  Armenia,  donee  ego  advenirem  Mediam. 

64  XII  . Thatiya  . Dar(a)yawush  . k’hshayathiya  . pasawa  . adam  . nijhayam  . hachd  . 

Dicit  Darius  rex : postea  ego  demura  (?)  & 

65  Babir’ush  . ashiyawam  . Madam  . yatha  . Ma  dam  . pardrasam  . GAudhr’ush  . nama  . 

Babylone  aggrediebar  Mediam;  cum  Mediam  accedissem,  Gudrusia(?)  nominatum 

66  wardanam  . Madiya  . awada  . buwa  . Frawar^isA  . hya  . A/adiya  . k’hshayathiya  . a 

oppidum  Medite,  ad  eum  locum  ille  Phraortes,  qui  Mediae  rex  ap- 

67  gubata  . aisha  . hadd  . kara  . patisb  . mam  . hamar{a)nam  . chartavXya  . pasawa  . hamar(a)na 

pellabatur,  veniebat  cum  exercitu  coram  me,  aciem  instruens ; postea  praeli- 

68  m . akhuma  . A’wraraa^damiya  . upastam  . abara  . washna  . A’uramazdaha  . karam  . 

um  committebamu8 ; Oromasdes  mihi  opem  ferebat ; gratia  Oromasdis  copias 

69  tyam  . FrawartwA  - - . adam  . ajhanam  . wasiya  - - - hya  . mahya  . . r 

quas  Phraortis  ego  profligabam  multum ; mensis  26mo 

70  uchabish  . thakata  . a ha . awatha  . hamar(a)nam  . akh  umd  XIII  . Patiya  . Dar(a)yawush  . k'h 

die,  tunc  erat,  ita  prajlium  committebamus.  Dicit  Darius 

71  shayathiya  . pasawa  . huwa  . Frawartish  . hada  . ka manaibish  . asbdraibish  . am'utha  . Ra 

rex : postea  ille  Phraortes  cum  fidelibus  equitibus,  ab  eo  loco,  Rha- 

72  ga  . nama  . dahyaush  . A/adiya  . awadd  . ashiyawa  . pasawa  . adam  . karam  . f 

ges  nominata,  regio  Mediae,  illuc  proficiscebatur ; postea  ego  copias  e- 

73  ra ishayam  . tyipatiya  . Frawartish  . agarbdyaJa  . uta  . anayati.  . abiya  . mam  . ada 

mittebam,  &quibus(?)  Phraortes  capiebatur  et  afferebatur  ad  me;  ego 

74  m shiya  . uta  naham  uta  . gusha  . wtd  - - - m frajhanam  utasli 

illius  et  nasum  et  aures  et  labia  (?)  abscindebam ; et  e- 

75  i ya  - - - m . awajha(na)m  dhuwarayamiya  . basta  . adariya  . har'uwashim  . k 

um  (?)  deducebam ; in  palatio  meo  vinctus  retinebatur ; omnis  ilium 

[aut  ad  fores  meas] 

76  ara  . awina  . pasawa  . adam  , Hagamatana  . awadashim  . wz(a)tayapatiya  . akhunawam 

res  videbat  (?);  postea  ego  Ecbatana  eo  loco  ilium  crucifixum  (?)  faciebam; 

77  . utrf  . martiyi  . tyishiya  . fratamd  . anushiyd  . ahata  . awiya  . Ha 

et  homines,  qui  illi  prtecipui  assectatores  erant,  ad  Ec- 

78  gamatamya  . atara  . t'idam  . fraha  - - - XIV  . Thdtiya  . Dar(a)yawush  . k’hsh 

batanam  inter  arcem  incarcerabam.  Dicit  Darius  r* 

Itrucidabam]  (?) 

0 
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79  ayathiya  . Y martiya  . Chitratak’hma  . naraa  . As{a)gartiya  . Auwamiya  . ham'itriya 

ex : 1 homo  Sitratachmes  nominatus,  Sagarticus,  ille  mihi  rebellis 

80  abawa  . karahya  . awatha  . athaha  . adam  . k'hshdyathiy a . am'iya  . As(a)gart 

fiebat ; rei  ita  dicebat : “ ego  rex  sum  Sagart- 

81  iya  . ’Uwak'hsAafarahya  . tumaya  . pasawa  . adam  . karam  . Pa  rsam  . ut 

iee,  Cyaxaris  e genere postea  ego  copias  Persicas  et 

82  a . Madam  . /mishayam  . K’hauias//ada  . nama  . Mada  . mana  . ba daka  . a warn 

Medicas  emittebam;  Camaspates  nominatus,  Medus,  mihi  subjectus,  eum 

83  sham  . mathw/^am  . akhunawam  . awathdAiim  . athaham  . prita  k 

earum  ducem  constituebam ; ita  illis  dicebam : il  Salvete,  r- 

84  aram  . tyam  . /eam'itriyam  . hya  . mana  . wiya  . gubatiya  . awam  . jhata  . pas 

era  quam  infensam,  quaj  mea  non  appellatur,  earn  debellate pos- 

85  awa  . K'hamr^pada  . liada  . kara  . ewAiyawa  . hamar(a)nam  . akhunush  . had 

tea  Camaspates  cum  copiis  proficiscebatur ; pnelium  commisit  cum 

8G  a . Cliitratek’hma  . A u ram  a z/ldmiya  . upastam  . abara  . wash  n a . A'uramazd 

Sitratachme ; Oromasdes  mihi  opem  ferebat ; gratiA  Oromasd- 

87  aha  . kara  . hya  . mana  . awam  . karam  . tyam  . ham'itriyam  . ajha  . uta  . Cli 

is  copise  quee  me®  eum  exercitum  quern  infensum  profligabant,  et  Si- 

88  itratak’hmam  . agarbaya  . uta  . anaya  . abiya  . mam  . />a$awashiya  . adain  . uta  . n 

tratachmem  capiebant,  et  apportabant  ad  me;  postea  illius  ego  et  n- 

89  aham  . uta  . gusha  . frajhanam  . utashiya  - - - m . awajha(na)m  . dhuwaraya 

asum  et  aures  abscindebam;  et  eum  (?)  deducebam;  in  palatio 

Lad  fores] 

90  miya  . basta  . adariya  . har  uwashim  kara  . a wina  . joasaw.ashim  . Arbiraya  . 

meo  vinctus  retinebatur;  omnis  ilium  res  videbat;  postea  ilium  Arbel® 

[raeas] 

91  uz(a)taydpat\y-A.  . akhunawam  XV  . Thatiya  . Dar(a)ya«5Msh  . k’hshayathiya  . ima  . tya  . ma 

crucifixum  (?)  feci.  Dicit  Darius  rex:  hoc  (est)  quod  a 

02  na  . kartam  . Madly  a XVI  . Thatiya  . Dar(a)yawush  . Yhshdyathiya  . Parthwa  . uta  . War 
me  factum  Media.  Dicit  Darius  rex:  Partliia  et  Hyr- 

93  kawa  - - - * Vashtdspa,  . hya  . mana  . pita  . h 

cania  Hystaspes  qui  mihi  pater  il- 

94  uwa  . - - --  --  --  --  - Fi^awushtisa  . 7ii 

le  Hyspaostisa  nomi- 

95  ma  -------------- 

natum 


9G 
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XI 

COL.  III. 

1 I 

. Thatiya  . 
Dicit 

Dar(a)yawush 

Darius 

k’hshayathiya  . pasawa 
rex : postea 

adam 

ego 

kara 

copias 

2 ill 

. Parsam 

Persicas 

fraisliayam 

mittebam 

abiya  . Vashtaspam 
ad  Hystaspem 

hacha 

a 

Ragi 
Rhage ; 

3 ya 

. yatha 

cum 

. huwa 

lice 

kara  . pararasa  . abiya 

copite  accedissent  ad 

Vashtaspam 

Hystaspem, 

4 pasawa  . Vashtaspa  . ayasta  . awam  . ka  rant  . ashiyawa  . Patigaj)a 

turn  Hystaspes  cum  istis  copiis  proficiscebatur;  Patigapa- 

5 na  . llama  . wardanam  . Partlnviya  . awada  . hamar(a)nam  . akhunush  • liada  . ham  itriyaib 

na  nomiuatum  oppidum  Parthise,  eo  loco  prselium  committebat  cum  hostib- 

6 ish  . A’uramazdamiya  . upastam  . abara  . wash II a . A uramaz 

us;  Oromasdes  mihi  opem  ferebat;  gratid  Oromaa- 

7 daha  . Vashtaspa  . awam  . karam  . tyam  . bam  itriyam  . ajha  . wasiya  . Ga 

dis  Hystaspes  eas  copiaa  quas  iufensas  profhgabat  omumo;  Gar- 

8 rmapadabya  . mahya  . y . ruclia  . tliakata  . aha  . awathasham  . baniar(a)nain  . 

mapadis  mensis  lm°  die,  tunc  erat,  ita  prselium 

9 kartam  II  . Thatiya  . Dar(a)yawush  . k'hshayathiya  . pasawa  . dahyaush  . 

commissum.  Dicit  Darius  rex:  postea  provincia 

10  mana  . abawa  . ima  . tya  . mana  . kartam  . Partlnviya  III  . Thatiya  . Dar(a)yawu 

mea  fiebat;  hoc  (est)  quod  it  me  factum  Parthia.  Dicit  Darius 

11  sli  . k’hshayathiya  . Marghush  . nama  . dahyaush  . huwamiya  . hashit'iyd  . abawa 

rex;  Margiana  nominata  regio,  lisec  mihi  coutumax  (?)  fiebat; 

12  . y martiya  . Frada  . nama  . Margawa  ■ awam  . mathishtam  . akhunawata  , pasa 

1 homo  Phraates  nominatus,  Margenses  eum  ducem  constitueruut ; post- 

13  wa  . adam  . fraisliayam  . Dadarshish  . nama  . Parsa  . mana  . badaka  . Bak’htariy 

ea  ego  emittebam  Dadarses  nominatus  Persicus  mihi  subjectus,  Bactrim 

14  a . k'hshatrapawa  . abiya  . awam  . awathashiya  . athaham  . pritiya  . awa 

satrapas,  ad  ilium ; ita  illi  dicebam : “ salve,  e- 

15  m . karam  . jhat’iya  . hya  . mana  . niya  . gubatiya  . pasawa  . Dadarshisli  . liada  . k 

am  rem  debella,  qu^  mea  non  appellatur;1’  postea  Dadarses  cum 

16  ara  . ashiyawa  . hamar(a)nam  . akliunusli  . liada  . Margayaibish  . A’uramazd 

copiis  proficiscebatur;  preelium  committebat  cum  Margensibus;  Oromasd- 

17  amiya  . upastam  . abara  . washna  . A’uramazdaha  . kara  . hya  . mana  . awam  . karam 

es  milii  opem  ferebat ; grati4  Oromasdis  copiie  quce  meee  earn  rem 

18  . tyam  . ham'itriyam  . ajlia  . wasiya  . Atriyatiyahya  . mahya  . . ruchabi 

quam  infensam  expugnabant  omnino;  Atriatis  mensis  23mo  die 

19  sh  . tliakata  . aha  . awathasham  . hamar(a)nam  . kartam  IV  . Thatiya  . D£r(a)ya\vu 

tunc  erat,  ita  illis  pnelium  commissum.  Dicit  Darius 


I 
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20  sh 


k'hshdyathiya 

rex: 


kartain 

factum 


pasawa  . 
postea 

Bak’htariya 

Bactria. 


dahyaush 

regio 

y . 


22  thiya 


23  . Yutiya 
Iotia 


martiya 

homo 


nama 

nominata 


24  uwa 
le 


25  . athaha 
dicebat : 


2 « kara 
copiae 


27  uwa 

Ire 


29  tiya 

cit 

30  111 

cas 


dhuvitiyam 

fecundo 

. alam 
“ego 

Pdrsa 
Persicie 


Wahyazdata 
Veisdates 

dahyaush 

regio 

udapatata 

surrectus, 

[surrector] 

Bart'iya  . am'iya 
Bartius  sum, 


mana 
mea 

Thatiya 

Dicit 

nama 

nominatus, 


abawa 
fiebat ; 


ima  tya 
hoc  (est)  quod 


Dar(a)yawush 

Darius 


Tarwa 

Tarba 


nama 

nominatum 


Parsiya 

Persidis, 

Parsiya 

Persidis 


awadd 
illo  loco 


k’hshaya 
rex : 

wardanam 
oppidum, 

. adaraya  . h 
se  habebat;  il- 
[quasi  habitabat] 

awatha 


karahyd 


hya 

quie 


hachama 
a me 

ashiyawa 
transibanl ; 

Dar(a)yawush 

Darius 


ham'itriya 

rebelles 

huwa 
ille 


vathapatiya 
domi  (?)  erant 


abawa 
fiebant ; 

k’hshdyathiya 


hya  . 
qui 

hacha 


Khurush 

Cyri 


putra  . pasawa 
filius postea 


yadaya  . fratarta  . 
societate  (mecum)  remotie  (?) 


abiya 

ad" 

abawa 

fiebat 


awam 

eum 

P&rsiya 

Persidis. 


Waliy  zd^ta 
Veisdat- 


VI 


k’hsMyathiya 


pasawa 

postea 


uta 


nama 

nominatus 


Madam 

Medicas 

Par9a 

Persicus, 


fraisliayam 

emittebam. 


mana 

raihi 


hya 
quee 

bad aka 
subjectus, 


U pd 
apud  n 

awamshdm 
eum  illarum 


adam 

ego 

mdm 


karam 

copias 

. aha 
erant ; 

mathishtam 

ducera 


Thd 
Di- 

Parsa 

Perei- 

Artawart* 

Artabard- 

akhu 

constitu- 


32  nawam 

ebam ; 

33  dam 
diam; 

34  yatha 


35  wadd 

loco 

36  hadd 
cum 


38  shna 
ti& 


hya 

quse 

pasawa 

postea 

Parsam 

Persidein 

huwa 

ille 

kara 

copiis, 


amy\a 

alteree 


kara 

copioe 


Parsa 


Artawart'iya 

Artabardes 

pararasa 
advenisset, 

AVahyazddta 
V eisdates, 


pasd  . mana  . ashiyawa  . Ma 
Persicoe  (erant)  post  me  progrediebantur  Me- 

liadd  . kara  . ashiyawa  . Pdrsam 
cum  exercitu  proficiscebatur  Persidem; 


Rak’ha 

Racha 


nama 

nominatum 


wardanam 

oppidum 


Parsiya 

Persidis, 


patish 

coram 


hya 
qui 

Artawart'iyam 

Artabardem 


Bart'iya 
Bartius 

hamar(a)nam 

aciem 


agubata 

appellabatur, 


aisha 

accedebat 


chartaniya 

instruens; 


pas 

post- 


hamar(a)nam 

proelium 

A’urainazddha 

Oromasdis 


akliunawa 
committebant ; 

kara 
copite 


A’uramazdamiya 
Oromasdes  mihi 


hya 

quee 


mana 

meee 


39  zddtahya  . ajlia  . 
datis  debeUabant 


wasiya 
multum ; 


Thurawah  arahya 
Suravaris 


upa9tam  . abara 
opem  ferebat; 

awam  . karam  . tyam  . 
eum  exercitum  quem 

mdhya  . . ruchabish  . thakatd 

mens  is  12mo  die,  tunc 


wa 

gra- 


Wahya 

Veis- 
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40  alia  . awatkaskam  . hamar(a)nam  . kartam 
erat  ita  illis  prselium  commissum. 


41  ya 


43  ta 


pasawa 

postea 


liuwa 

ille 


42  m ’u  til  a 
line 


ashiyawa 

fugiebat 


Wahyazdata 
Veisdates 

Pishiya  uwadam 
ad  Pissiacliadiam ; 


VII  . Tliatiya  . Dar(a)yawush  . k’hshayathi 
Dicit  Darius  rex : 


hyaparam 

iterum 


aisha 

veniebat 


patisli 

coran 


liada 

cum 


liacha 

ab 


kamanaibish 

fidelibus 


awadasha 
eo  loco 


asbaraibisli 

equitibus 


Artawart'iyam 

Artabardem, 


karam 

exercitu 


hamar(a)nain 


ayas 

cum 


chartan 

instru- 


44  iya 
ens; 


Parga 

Parga 


nama  . 
nominatus 


kufa 

mons, 


awada 
eo  loco 


hamar(a)nam 

prselium 


akliunawa 
committebant ; 


A’uramazdam 

Oromasdes 


45  iya 
mihi 


upastam 

opem 


abara 
ferebat ; 


waslina 

gratia 


Auramazdaha 

Oromasdis 


kara 

copise 


hya 

quse 


man  a 
mese 


46  m 
um 


47  ya 


48  m 
um 


49  a 
pui 


Wakyazdatahya  . ajlia  . wasiya 
Veisdatis  profligabant  omnino; 


karam  . tyam 
exercitum  quem 

YTY  • , f 

yyy  . ruckabisk  . thakata  . aka  . awathasham 
6°  die,  tunc 


W ahyazdatam 
Veisdatera 


Garmapadakya 

Garmapadis 


mall 

men- 


kamar(a)nam  . kartam  . uta  . awa 


an’uskiya 

assectatores 


akata 

fuere 


50  yatkiya 


pasawa 

postea 


j erat, 

ita  illis 

prselium 

commissum ; 

et  e- 

agarbaya 

capiebant, 

uta 

et 

martiya 

homines 

tyishiya 
qui  illi 

. fratam 

prseci- 

agarbaya  VIII 

capiebant. 

. Thatiya  . 
Dicit 

Dar(a)yawusk 

Darius 

. k’liska 
rex: 

adam 

ego 

awam 

eum 

Wahyazdatam 
V eisdatem 

uta 

et 

martiya 

homines 

51  tyiskiya 

. fratam  a 

. an’uskiya 

dhata 

Uwadidaya 

ndma  . war 

qui  illi 

prsecipui 

assectatores 

fuere, 

Chadidia 

nominatum  op- 

52  danam 

Parslya 

awadaskisk 

uz(a)tayapatiya 

akhunawam 

IX  . Tha 

pidum 

Persidis, 

illic  eos 

crucifixos  (?) 

feci. 

Di- 

53  tiya 

Dar(a)yawush 

k’hskayathiya  . liuwa 

Wahyazdata  . 

hya  . Bart'iya 

cit 

Darius 

rex: 

ille 

V eisdates 

qui  Bartius 

54  . agubati  . liuwa 

karam 

fraiskaya 

Hara’uwatim 

Viwana 

appellabatur,  ille 

copias 

emittebat 

Arachotiam, 

Vibanus 

55  nama 

Parsa  . mana 

badaka 

Hara’uwatiya  . 

k’hshatrapawa 

. abiya  . awa 

nominatus 

Persicus  mihi 

subjectus, 

Arachotise 

satrapas, 

adversus  e- 

56  m 

ut^skam  . y 

martiyam 

matliisktam 

akhunusk  . awatkaskam  a 

um; 

et  illarum  unum 

hominem 

ducem  constituebat ; 

ita  illis  di- 

57  tkaha  . prita  . Vivvanam  . jliata  . uta 
cebat:  “salvete,  Vibanum  debellate,  et 


a warn 
earn 


karam  . hya  . Dar(a)ya 
rem  quse  Dar- 
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58  wahush  . k’hshayathiyahya  . gubatiya  . pasawa  . huwa  . kara  . ashiya 

ii  regis  appellatur;”  postea  illee  copiie  exi- 

59  wa  . tyam  . Wahyazdata  . fraishaya  . abiya  . Viwanam  . hamar(a)nam  . chartaniya  . K 
bant  quas  Veisdates  emiserat  adversus  Vibanum,  ad  pugnara  (se)  accingentes; 

60  apishkanish  . nama  . t'ida  . avvada  . hamar(a)nam  . akkunawa  . A’uramazddmi 

Capiscania  nominatum  castellum,  eo  loco  prrelium  committebant ; Oromasdes  mi- 

61  ya  . upastam  . abara  . waslma  . A'uramazdaha  . kara  . hya  . mana  . a warn  . karam  . tya 

hi  opera  ferebat;  gratia  Ororaasdis  copire  qure  mere  eum  exercitum  que- 

62  m . ham'itriyam  . ajha  . wasiya  . Anamakahya  . mahya  . <;y  . ruchabish  . thakatd  . aha  . a 

m infensum  debellabant  multum;  Anamacis  mensis  13mo  die,  tunc  erat, 

63  wathasham  . hamar(a)nam  . kartara  X . Thatiya  . Dar(a)yawush  . k'hshayathiya  . patiya  . h 

ita  illis  prrelium  coramissum.  Dicit  Darius  rex:  iter- 

64  yaparam  . ham'itriya  . hagamata  . paraita  . patish  . Viwanam  . hamar(a)nam  . chartan 

um  rebelles  congregati  rediere,  coram  Vibanum  aciem  instruen- 

65  iya  . Gadhutawa  . nama  . dahyaush  . awada  . hamar(a)nam  . akhunawa  . A’uramazdam 

tes;  Gadytia  nominata  regio,  illic  prrelium  committebant;  Oromasdes 

66  iya  . upastam  . abara  . waslma  . A'uramazdaha  . kara  . hya  . mana  . awam  . karam  . t 

mihi  opem  ferebat;  gratia  Oromasdis  copiie  quae  mere  eum  exercitum 

67  yam  . ham'itriyam  . ajha  . wasiya  . Viya&Vmahya  . mahya  . y-yy  | . ruchabish  . thakata  . 

quem  infensum  profligabant  omnino;  Vicanis  mensis  7m°  die,  tunc 

68  &ha  awathashum  . hamar(a)nam  . kartam  XI  . Thatiya  . Dar(a)yawush  . k'hshayathiya  . 

erat,  ita  illis  prrelium  commissum.  Dicit  Darius  rex: 

69  pasawa  . huwa  . mar tiya  . hya  . awahyd  . karahyii  . mathishta  . aha  . tyam  . Wa 

postea  iste  homo  qui  istius  exercitus  dux  erat,  quem  Ve- 

70  hyazdata  . fraishaya  . fliiya  . Viwanam  huwa  . mathwte  . hadi  . kamanaib 

isdates  emiserat  adversus  Vibanum,  ille  dux  cum  fidelib- 

7 1 ish  . asbaraibish  . asAiyawa  . Arshat/a  . nama  . t‘i da  . //ara’wwatiyd  . a 

us  equitibus  fugiebat;  Arsada  nominatum  castellum  Arachotire,  ultra 

7*2  wapara  . atiyaiaha  . pasawa  . Viwana  . hada  . kara  . nipat'iyam  - - iya  . ashiya. 
eum  locum  transgrediebatur ; postea  Vibanus  cum  agmine  insequens  (?)  proficisceba- 

[Nipliatem  ?] 

73  wa  . awadashim  . agarb aya  . uta  . martiya  . tyishiya  . fratama  . an'ushiya 

tur,  eo  loco  ilium  capiebat,  et  homines  qui  illius  prrecipui  sectatores 

74  . ahata  . awajha  XII  . Thatiya  . Dar(a)yawush  . k’hshayathiya  . pas&wa  . dahyaush  . ma 

fuere  occidebat.  Dicit  Darius  rex : postea  regio  mea 
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75  na  . abawa . ima . tya  . mana.  . kartam  . Hara’uwatiya  XIII  . Thatiya  . Dar(a)yaww$/*  . k’hsha 

fiebat,  hoc  (est)  quod  a me  factum  Arachotia.  Dicit  Darius 

76  yathiya  . yata  . adam  . Parsiya  . uta  . Madiya  . aham  . patiya  . dhuvitiyam 

rex : donee  ego  Perside  et  Media  eram,  secuudo 

77  . Babiruviya  . ham'itriya  . abawa  . hachama  . Y martiya  . Arakha  . nama  . Arm  ini 

Babylonii  rebelles  fiebant  a me ; 1 homo  Aracus  nominatus  Armeni- 

78  ya  . Nant'itahya  . putra  . huwa  . udapatata  . Babiruwa  . Dhubana  . nama  . dahya 

cus,  Nanditi  filius,  ille  surrectus,  Babylonis  Dobana  nominata  regio, 

[surrector] 

78  ush  . hacha  . awadasha  . huwa  . udapatata  . awatha  . adhur'ujiya  . adam  . Nabukhudra 
ab  eo  loco  ille  surrectus,  ita  mentitus  est:  “ego  Nabochodros- 

[surrectorj 

80  chara  . am'iya  . hya  . Nabunitahya  . putra  . pasawa  . kara  . Babiruviya  . hachama  . ha 

sor  sum,  qui  Nabonidi  filius;”  postea  res  Babylonica  a me  re- 

81  m'itriya  . abawa  . abiya  . awam  . Arak’ham  . ashiyawa  . Babir’um  . huwa  . agarbayat 

bellis  fiebat;  ad  eum  Aracum  transibat;  Babylonem  ille  cepit, 

82  a . huwa  . k’hshayathiya  . abawa  . Babiruwa  XIV  . Thatiya  . Dar(a)yawush  . k’hshayathi 

ille  rex  fiebat  Babylonis.  Dicit  Darius  rex: 

83  ya  . pasawa  . adam  . karam  . fraishayam  . Babir’um  . Vidafra  . nama  . Mada  . mana  . 

postea  ego  copias  emittebam  Babylonem;  Hydaphres  nominatus  Medus  mihi 

84  badaka  . awam  . mathishtam  . akhunawam  . awathasham  . athaham  . prita  . awam  . karam  . 

subjectus,  eum  ducem  constituebam ; ita  illis  dicebum:  “salvete,  earn  rem 

85  tyam  . Babiruwa  . jhata  . hya  . mana  . niya  . gubatiya  . pasawa  . Vidafra  . liada  . kar 

quam  Babylonis  debellate,  quae  mea  non  appellatur;”  postea  Hydaphres  cum  copi- 

86  a . ashiyawa  . abiya  . Babir’um  . A'uramazdamiya  . upastam  . abara  . washna  . A’uramaz 

is  proficiscebatur  ad  Babylonem;  Oromasdes  mihi  opem  ferebat;  gratia  Oromas- 

87  daha  . Vida/ra  Babir’um  agarbaya  . - - - mahya  . y • r 

dis  Hydaphres  Babylonem  capiebat,  mensis  2m° 

88  uchabish  thakata  . aha  . awatha  . awa 

die,  tunc  erat,  ita 


89 - _ 

90---------  - 

9\  ------------  - « patiya  . asariyata 

occidebatur. 
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COL.  IV. 


1 I 


2 ya 

quod 


Thatiya 

Dieit 


Dar(a)yawush 

Darius 

kartam 
factum 


k’hshayathiya 
rex : 


Babiruyv  a 

Babylone. 


ima 

hoc 

Thatiya 

Dicit 


(est) 


D 

D- 


3 ar(a)yawush 

arius 


k'hshaya^Zdya 

rex: 


iraa 

hoc 


washna 

gratia 


5 da 
tio; 


dahydwa 

provincial 


yatha  miya 

ut  mihi 


A.’uramazddha 

Oromasdis 

ham  itriyd 

rebelles 


tya 

(est)  quod 

aha 

erat 


adam 

ego 

hamahyaya 

totius 


abawa 

erant, 


adam 

ego 


akhunawam 
comnisi ; 


washna 

gratia 


A*  ui'ama7A&\\a 

Oromasdis 


<m 

19 

adamsham 

ego  eas 


akhuna 

fe* 

thra 

perfec- 

hamar(a)u 

preli- 


7 jhanam 

llta 

TYYYY 

YYYY  1 

k’hsh  dyathiyd 

agarbayam 

Y 

Gumata 

debellavi, 

et 

9 

reges 

captivos  duxi : 

1 

Gomatus 

8 . nama 

Mighush 

. aha 

huwa  . ad/mr’ujiya 

awatha 

athaha 

adam 

nominatus, 

Magus 

erat, 

ille  mentitus  est ; 

ita 

dixit: 

“ ego 

9 . Bart'iya 

am'iya 

. hya 

KhurwA\  . putra 

. huwa 

Parsam 

ha 

Bartius 

sum, 

qui 

Cyri  filius;” 

’ ille 

Persidem 

re. 

10  mitriyam 

nkhunasZ 

. Y 

Atrina  . nama 

'U  wajhiya 

huwa 

adhu 

bellem 

fecit: 

1 

Atrines  nominatus, 

Susicus, 

ille 

men- 

11  rupya 

titus  est; 

12  • huwa 

ille 

13  ma 

natus, 

14  adam 

“ Ego 

15  huwa 

ille 

18  ma 

natus, 

17  sh 


awatha 

ita  ^ 

'Uwajham  . 

Susianam 

Babir'uviya 

Bab^lonicus, 


a thahd 

dixit: 

ham Htriyam 

rebellem 

huwa 

ille 


adam 

" ego 


^Vishayathiya 

rex 


am  lya 
sum 


’Uwajhiya 

Susiano-;” 


aMwnush 

fecit 


(mana?) 

mihi : 


Nat'itabira  . na 

Natitabirus  nomi- 


NabukhudracAara 

Nabochodrossor 


am  tya 

sum, 


Babir'ura 

Bab^lonem 


ham  itriyam 

rebellem 


Parsa 

Persicus, 


huwa 

ille 


adhurujiya 

mentitus  est; 


arMur’ujiya 

mentitus  est; 

hya 

qui 

akhunush 

fecit : 

awatha 

ita 


awatha 


Nabunitahya 

Nabonidi 


athaha 

dixit: 

putra 

filius;” 


Martiya  . na 

Martius  nomi- 


athaha 
dixit : 


adam 
“ ego 


'Umani 

Oman- 


am  lya 

sum 


'Uwajhiya 

Susiana? 


k'hshdyathiya 

rex 


huwa 

ille 


'Uwajham  . ham'itriya 

Susianam  rebell- 
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18  m . akhunush 
em  fecit : 


Y Fra  wartish  . nama  . Mada  , huwa  • adhur’ujiya 

1 Phraortes  nominatus,  Medus,  ille  mentitus  est ; 


19  . awatha  . athaha 
ita  dixit : 


a dam  . IChshathri  ta  . am'iya  . ’Uwak’hshatarahya  . tumay 

“ ego  Xathrites  sum,  Cyaxaris  e stir- 


20  a . huwa 

pe;”  ille 


Madam  . hamitriyam  . akhunush  . Y Chitratak’hma  . nama  . As(a) 

Mediam  rebellem  fecit:  1 Sitratachmes  nominatus,  Sa- 


21  gartiya 

garticus, 

22  iya 


huwa 

ille 


am  iya 

sum 


23  As(a)gartam 

Sagartiain 


. adhur  ujiya 

mentitus  est ; 

As(a)gar£iy<z 

Sagartice, 

ha  mitriyam 

rebellem 


awatha 


athaha 

dixit : 


* t/wak’hshatarahya 
Cyaxaris 

akhunush  . 1 

fecit : 1 


. adam 

“ego 

. tumaya 

e stemmate ; 

Frada 

Phraates 


k’hshayatli 

rex 

huwa 

ille 

nama 

nominatus, 


24  Margawa 

hu?/?a 

a<i/iar’ujiya 

awatha 

athaha 

adam 

Margensis, 

ille 

mentitus  est; 

ita 

dixit: 

“ 

ego 

25 

k’hshayathiya 

. a miya 

Marguwn 

Margianee;” 

huwa 

Marghum 

ham'itri 

rex 

sum 

ille 

Margianam 

rebel- 

26 

yam  . akhunush 

Y Wahyaz&&.tdu 

nama 

Parsa 

huwa 

a 

lem  fecit : 

1 Veisdates 

nominatus, 

Per8icus, 

ille 

27 

dhur’ujiya  . awatlid 

athaha  . adam 

. Bart'iya 

am'iya 

hya 

. Khu 

mentitus  est; 

ita 

dixit:  “ego 

Bartius 

sum, 

qui 

Cy- 

28 

rusli  . putra 
ri  filius;” 

huwa 

Pdrsam 

ham'itriyam 

akhunush 

. Y 

Ara 

ille 

Persidem 

rebellem 

fecit : 

1 

Ara- 

29 

k’ha  . ndma  . 

Arm'iniya 

. huwa  . a<//uir’ujiya  . awatha 

. athaha  . 

adam 

Nabu 

cus  nominatus, 

Armenicus, 

ille  mentitus  est;  ita 

dixit: 

“ego 

Nabo- 

30 

khudrachara 

am'iya  . 

hya  . Nahum  tally 

a . putfa  . 

huwa  . Babir’um 

. ham* 

chodrossor 

sum, 

qui  Nabonidi 

filius;” 

ille  Babylonem 

re- 

31  itriyam  . akhunu*A  III  . Thdtiyn,  . Dar(a)yawush 

bellem  fecit.  Dicit  Darius 

32  yytyT  • k’hshayathiya'  . adam  . ay arbayam  atara  . 

9 reges  ego  captivos  duxi,  inter 


k’hshayathiya  . imiya  . 
rex : hos 

ma  hamarana 

has  pugnas. 


33  IV  . Thatiya  . Dar(a)ya wwh 

Dicit  Darius 

34  d . abawa  . daruga  . t'i  - - 
es  fiebant;  mendacia  (?) 

35  ujiyasha  . pasawa  .t'i  - - - - 

rent ; postea 


. k’/is/idyathiya.  . dahyawa 
rex : regiones 

- - - . akhunush  . tya 

creavit  quod 

- daruga  . mana  dast(a)ya 

mendacia  (?)  a me  redacta 


. ima  . tya  . ham'itriy 

hte  (sunt)  quse  rebell- 

imiya  . karam  . adhur’ 

b»c  regnum  falle- 

akhunush  . yatha  . mam  . k 
fecit;  ut  mihi  a- 
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36  ama  . awatha 

nimo  (erat),  ita 


t'i  - - - - - akhunush 

fecit. 


V . Thatiya  . Dar(a)yawush  . k’hshayathi 

Dicit  Darius  rex : 


ya 


37  ya  . t’huwam  . ka  . k 'hshayathiya  . hya  . aparam  . aliya  . kacka  . daruga  . darshama 

tu  quisquis  rex,  qui  posthac  sis,  a mendaciis  mails 

38  patipayuwa  . Mar%a  . hya  . arika  . ahatiya  . awam  . ufrastam 

te  expeditum  babe;  homo  qui  irreligiosus  sit,  

39  t'iya 

40  ya  VI 


parasa 

eum  bene  punitum  puni ; 
[omnino  perditum  dele] 


awatha 

hoc  modo 


mcmiyahya 

curabitur  (?) 


dahyaushmiya 

regnum  meum 


dhur’usa 

integrum 


ahati 


washna 

gratis 

aparam 

posthac 

thuwam 

tibi 


Thatiya  . Ddr(a)yawush  . k’hshayathiya  . ima  . tya  . adam  . akhunawam 

Dicit  Darius  rex:  hoc  (est)  quod  ego  feci; 

A’urama zcldha  . hamdXxykya.  . thrada  . akhunawam 

Oromasdis  totius  perfectionem  feci; 


t’huwam  . ka  . 
tu  quisquis 


hya 

qui 


imam  . t'ipim  . joa^’parasahya 
hanc  tabulam  perquiras, 


tya  . mana 

quod  a me 


kartam 

factum, 


warnawatam 

notum  sit 


44  yathiya 


mat yd  . - 

non 

A’uramaz</« 

Oromasdes  mihi 


testis  sit  (?) 


iyahya  VII 

dictum.  (?) 

yatha 

ut 


Thatiya 

Dicit 


Dar(a)yawush  . k’hsha 

Darius 


ima 

hoc 


h ash  i yam 

(?) 


mya 

non 


dhur’u 

fal- 


45  k’htam  . adam  . akhunawam  . hamahy aya  . thrada  VIII  . Thatiya  . Dar(a)yawush  . k’hshaya 

sn  porn  fecissem  omnia  nppPpptinnpm.  


omnis  perfectionem. 


46  thiya  . washna  . A’ura mazduha  . ^yamiya  . aniyashc/iiya  . wasiya  . astiya  . karta 


gratis 


47  m . awa 

um,  id 


ahyay« 
in  hac 


tipiyd 

tabula 


quod  S me 

niya  . nipishtam 

non  scriptum  (est) ; 


awahyarat'iya 
e&  ratione 


mya 

non 


48  ipislitam  . mat ya  . hya  . aparam  . imam  . t'ipim  . patiparasatiya  . awah 

scriptum(est),  ne  qui  posthac  hanc  tabulam  perquirat,  ei 

49  ya  . par'uwa  . tha  - - . tya  . mana  . kartam  . nishida  . warnawatiya  . dli 

multum  opus  (?)  quod  h me  factum  non  hie,  videatur(?)  fal- 

[i.  e.  alicubi] 

50  ur’uk’htam  . muniydhya  (?)  IX  . Thatiya  . Dar(a)yawush  . k'hshayathiya  . tyiya 

so  in  menoriS  proditum.  (?)  Dicit  Darius  rex:  (illi)  qui 

51  pr’uwa  . k’hshayathi^rf  -----  a . a ha  . awisham  . awa  - iya  . astiya  . kar 

Pr*8C*  ivges  (?)  erant,  illorum  deorsum  (?)  est  fac- 

52  tarn  . yatha  . mana  . wa shna  . A’wramazdaha  . hamahyaya  . thrada  . dhuwartam  . X . Th 

turn,  ut  t me  gratiS  Oromasdis  totius  perfectio,  (sic)  refertum.(?) 

53  &tiya  . Dar(a)yawus/i  . k hshayath\y>i  - - • - n u - - am  . thuwam  . warnawatam  . tya  . man 

Dicit  Darius  rex:  me  sequenti  (?)  tibi  notum  sit  quod  & me 
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54  a . kartam  . awatha  -----  awaAyarat'iya  . ma  . apagudaya  . yat'iya  . imam 

factum  ita  aperte,  (?)  ea  ratione  ne  celes;  si  hanc 

55  . t‘ipim  - . A'uramazda  . thuwam 

tabulam  manifestam  habeas  (?)  Oromasdis  tibi 

56  . duslita  . biya  . ut atiya  . tuma  . wasiya  . biya  . uta  . daragam  . jiwa 

amicus  fiat,  et  tibi  proles  quam  plurima  fiat,  et  longam  setatem  degas. 

57  XI  . Thatiya  . Dar(a,)yawush  . k’ hshdyathiyn  . yat'iya  . imam  .ha  - - gam  . apagudaya 

Dicit  Darius  rex : si  hanc  tabulam  cel- 


58  hya  . niya  . thah  - - - - AWoma#dataya  . jhata  . biya  . utatiya  . turn 

es,  non  diceris  (?)  Oromasdes  tibi  infensus  fiat,  et  tibi  prol- 

59  a . ma  . biya  XII  . Thdtiya  . Z)dr(a)yawush  . khshayathiya  . ima  . tya  . adam  . akhunawam 

es  ne  fiat.  Dicit  Darius  rex : hoc  (est)  quod  ego  feci ; 

60  . hamahyaya  . thrarfa  . washna  . A'ammazdaha  . akhunawam  . A'uramazdamiya  . upas 

omnis  perfectionem  gratia  Oromasdis  feci ; Oromasdes  mihi  op- 

61  tarn  abara  . uta  . aniyd  . iayaha  . tyiya  . hatiya  XIII  . Thatiya  . Dar(a)yawu 

em  ferebat,  et  alii  Dei  qui  existuDt.  Dicit  Darius 

62  sh  . k’hshayathiya  . aicahyardt'iya  . A'uramazdd  . upastam  . abara  . uta  . ani 

rex:  ea  ratione  Oromasdes  opem  ferebat,  et  al- 

68  ya  . bagaha  . tyiya  . hatiya  . yatha  . niya  . arilca  . aham  . niya  . darujhana  . aham  . n 

ii  Dei  qui  existunt,  ut  non  irreligiosus  fuerim,  non  mentitor  fuerim,  non 

64  iya  . zurakara  . aham  - - - i - - iya  . tuma  . upariya  . abishtam  . upariya  . 

tyrannus  fuerim ; proles  supra  (?)  supra 

65  ya  - - - ta/tiya  . shabu  - - - - - - - uwata  . zuku  ------- 


66  - . mana  . vathaibisA  - - - kartam  . adam  . hya  - --  --  - - 

me  gentibus  factum;  ego  qui  impius  erat,  (?) 

67  m . aparasam  XIV  . Thdtiya  . Z)rfr(a)yawush  . k'hshayathiya  . t’huwam  . led  . 1c  hshayathiya,  . 

eum  delevi.  Dicit  Darius  rex:  tu  quisquis  rex, 

68  hya  . aparam  . ahya  . martiya  . hya  . darujhana  . ahatiya  . hyawa  . - tar  - - - . ahat 

qui  posthac  sis,  homo  qui  mentitor  sit,  quietiam  impius  (?)  sit, 

69  iya  . awiya  . ma  . i -----  . atifrashtat'iya  . parasa  XV  . Thatiya  . Dar(a) 

eos  ne  protege,  (?)  eos  (velut)  severus  punitor  puni.  Dicit  Dar- 

[summa  vastatione  extingue.] 

70  yawush  . k’hshayathiya  . t’huwam  . ka  . hya  . aparam  . imam  . t'ipim  . winahya  . ty 

>us  rex:  tu  quisquis  qui  posthac  hanc  tabulam  spectas  qu- 

71  am  . adam  . niyapisAa(ya)m  . imiwd  . patikara  . matya  . visanahya  . yawa  . i 

am  ego  inscripsi,  hasque  effigies,  (cave)ne  (iis)  injuriam  facias ; quamdiu(eas) 
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72  - - ahya  . awa  . parikanyihya  (?)  XVI  . Thatiya  . Ddr(a)yawush  . k’hshayathiya  . y 

conserves,  (?)  taradiu  tu  ipse  conservaberis.  (?)  Dicit  Darius  rex  : quani- 

73  did  . imam  . t'ipim  . winihya  . imiwa  . patikara  . niyat'ish  . visanahya  . uta 

diu  hanc  tabulnra  spectes,  basque  effigies,  non  illis  injuriam  facias,  et 

74  . yat'iya  . awa  . tu  - - - /writeahat'ish  . A’uramazda  . thuwam  . dushta  . biy 

si  eas  damno(?)  conserves/?)  Oromasdes  tibi  amicus  fi- 

75  a . thatiya  . tuma  . wasiya  . biyi  . uta  . daragam  . jiwa  . uta  . tya  . khunawahya 

at,  et  tibi  proles  numerosa  fiat,  et  longam  eetatem  agas,  et  quod  facis 

70  . awat\y&  . aparam  . A'uramtizdd  . dan’ut’huwa  XVII  . Thatiya  . Dar(a)yawush  . k’hsha 
id  tibi  posthsec  Oromasdes  prosperet.  Dicit  Darius  rex : 

77  yathiya  . yat'iya  . im dm  . t'ipim  . imiwa  . patikara  . winiya  . visanahat'ish  . ut 

3i  banc  tabulam,  basque  effigies  (tu)  spectans  1 codas,  et 

78  a - . y& wa  . tu  - - - wiyat'ish  . parikarwhya  . A’uramazdatiya  . jhata  . b 

si  injuria  non  illas  conserves,  Oromasdes  tibi  infensus 

70  iya  . utatiya  . tumd  . md  . biyn  . uta  . tya  . khunawahya  . awatiya  . A'uramazd 
fiat,  et  tibi  proles  ne  fiat,  et  quod  facias  id  tibi  Oromasd- 

80  a . ha thuwa  XVIII  . Thdtiya  . Dar(a)yawush  . k’hshayathiya  . imiya  . martiya  . tyiya  . 

frustretur.  Dicit  Darius  rex:  hi  (sunt)  homines  qui 

hi  ada&iya  (?)  . awada  . dliata  . yata  . adam  . Gumataro  . tyam  . Maghum  . awajhanam  . 
solum  (?)  ilhc  erant  cum  ego  Gomatum  quem  Magum  occidissem, 

[quasi  soli  (?)] 

82  hya  . Bart  iya  . agubata  . ada&iya  (?)  . imiya  . martiya  . tyiya  . an’ushiya  . man 
qui  Bartius  appellabatur;  solum  (?)  hi  (erant)  homines  qui  socii  (fuere)  mihi; 

[i.e.  soli  (?)]  V J 

83  a . Vida/rana  . ndma  .Vis ahya  . putra  . Parsa  . ndma  - - - rahya 

Intaphernes  nominatus,  Hys  filius,  Persicus;  Otanes(?)  nominatus 

84  . putra  . Pdrsa  . Gu baruioa  . ndma  . Afardhuniyahyd  . putra  . Parsa  na 

filius,  Persicus;  Gobryas  nominatus,  Mardonii  filius,  Persicus;  Hydarnes 


85  ma  - - - - ahyd  . putra  . Pdrsa  . uklvsha  . nama  . - - - - hyd  . putra  . Pdrsa 

nominatus  filius,  Persicus;  Megabyzus  nominatus,  Zopyri  filius,  Persicus; 

86  ndma  -----  hya  . putra  . Parsa  XIX  . Thatiya  Ddr(d)yawush  . k'hshdyathiya  . 

Aspatliines  nominatus  filius,  Persicus.  Dicit  Darius  rex: 
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COL.  Y. 


1 . I 

. Th  at  iya 

Dicit 

D«r(a)yawu.s7t 

Darius 

2 ima  . 
hoc  (est) 

t ya  . adani 

[quod  ego 

. akbunawam 
feci, 

3 ma  . 

r - - - thradam 

perfectionem 

4 tbiya 

. - - - - wajlianam  . 

Susiana 


k’hshdyathiya 

rex: 


tli  a . k’hsbaya 

rex 

c?a/iyaush  . liu 

regio  hsec 


5 wa  . hnchama  . ham'itriya  . abawa  . y marliya  . - imim(a)  . nama . ’U 
milii  rebellis  fiebat ; 1 homo  - - imima  nominatus,  Su- 
fi wajiya  . awam  . motf/dslitam  . tJchunawa  . pasawa  . ad  a 

siani  ilium  ducem  constituere;  postea  ego 


7 in  . karam  . frdishay am  . ’\J wcijham  . y mart iya  . Gubar’uwa 
copias  emisi  ad  Susianam;  1 homo  Gobryas 


8 . nama  . Velma  . mand  . Jadaka  . a icamshdm  . matbislitam  . akbu 

nominatus,  Persicus,  mihi  subjeetus,  eum  illarum  ducem  con-  , 

9 navvam  . pa sawa  . lama  . Gubar’wtoa  . hadd  . hark  . asbiyawa  . 

stitui;  postea  ille  Gobryas  cum  copiis  proficisoebatur 

10  ’Uwajham  . hamar(a)nam  . aJclmmxsh  . hadd  . /tam'itriyaibisb  . pas 
Susianam,  praelium  commisit  cum  infensis;  pos- 


11  awa  - _ . utashiya  - marada  . 

tea  et  illi  - - (?) 

12  uta  .----..  ag&rhdya  . utk  . aniya  . abi 

et  captivum  fecit,  et  adduxit  apud 

13  ya  . mam  . . dabya 

me ; re- 

14  usli  - jhanam  . awadasbi 

gio  eo  loco  il- 

15  m . - - - - - II  . Thdtrya  . Z)«r(«)yatvusli  . k’hsbayathi 

lum  occidi.  (?)  Dicit  Darius  rex; 

Ifi  ya  . a ------  . uta  . dab  A’urania 

et  Oromas- 

17  zda  aya  - . wasbna  . A 

des  gratia  O- 

18  ’uramazJdba  - --  --  --  --  tbat'isb  . akhunawam 

romasdis  feci. 


19  HI  . Thdtiya  . Ddr(a) ya w ush  . 1c  hshdyath iya  . hya  . aparam  . ima 
Dicit  Darius  rex : (die)  qui  posthac  hoc 

/ 
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20  m . ya - hatiya  . uta  . jiwah(a) 

et  vitae 

21  y&.  ------  IV  . Thatiya  . Dar(a)ya\vush  . k’hsh 

Dicit  Darius  rex 

22  ayathfy«  asAiyawam  . abiya  . Sak 

ego  profectus  sum  versus  Sa- 

23  am  Tigram  . barat 

ciam  Tigridem;  servus  (?) 

24  ya  - --  --  --  --  - iya  . abiya  . darayam  . a 

versus  mare 

[ad] 

25  warn  .---- a.  pisa  . viyatara 

partim  (?)  transivi  (?) 

20----- - ajhanam  . aniyam  . aga 

occidi  (?)  liostem  captivum  feci(?) 

27  rlayarn ----.  abiya  . mam  . ut 

ad  me,  et 

28  « - --  --  --  - /S'arwk’ha  . nama  . awam  . aga 

Sarucus  nominatus  eumcaptivam  feci(?) 

29  rlayan  - - - --  --  - awada  . aniyam  . math 

eo  loco  alium  ducem  (?) 

30  ishtam  - --  --  --  - am  . aha  . pasawa  • da 

erat ; postea 

31------  - V.  Thatiya  . Dar(a)yawush  . k’hshaya 

Dicit  Darius  rex ; 

32  tliiya  - - - ma  . niya  . A’uramazd 

non  Oromasdes 

33  «.  - --  --  --  - yadiya  . washna  . A’urama 

gratia  Oromas- 

34  zdaha  - . akhunawam  VI  . That 

dis  feci.  Di- 

35  iya  . Ddr(a)ymcush  . k’ kshayathiya  . . A’uramazdam  . yadata 

cit  Darius  rex;  Oromasdem 

30  - - - - . uta  . jiwahya  . uta 

et  vitae  et 

37  ■ 
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DETACHED  INSCRIPTIONS. 


Marked  A. 


. Adam  . 

Dar(a)yawush  . 

k’lishayathiya  . 

wazarka  . 

k’hshaya 

Ego 

Darius, 

rex 

magnus ; 

rex 

tliiya  . k’hshayathiyanam 

, k’hshayathiya 

. Parsiya 

. k’hsh 

regum ; 

rex 

Persidis ; 

rex 

ayathiya 

. daily  unam 

. Yishtaspahya 

putra 

provinciarum 

Hystaspis 

filius ; 

Arshamahy 

a . napa  . Hak’hamanishiya  . 

Thatiya 

. Dar(a) 

Arsamis 

nepos ; 

Achsemenensis. 

Dicit 

Da- 

yawush  . 

k’hsbayathiya  . 

mana  . pita 

. Vishtaspa  . V 

rius 

rex: 

milii  pater 

Ilystaspes ; 

ishtaspahya 

. pita 

Arshama  . Arshamahy 

a . pi 

Hystaspis 

pater 

Arsames; 

Arsamis 

pa- 

ta 

Ariyaram(a)na 

. Ariyaram(a)nahya 

. pita 

ter 

Ariaramnes; 

Ariaramnis 

pater 

. Chishpish  . Chishpishahya  . pita 

Hak’hamanish 

Teispes 

; Teispis  pater 

Achmmenes. 

. Thatiya 

. Dar(  a)yawush  . k’hshayathiya 

a wah  y a 

Dicit 

Darius 

rex 

ed 

rat'iya 

wayam 

Hak’hamanishya 

th  ahy  a 

ratione 

nos 

Achaemenenses 

ap- 

mahya 

. hack a 

par’uviyat 

. amata 

pellamur ; 

ab 

antiquo 

invicti(?) 

[oriundi(?)] 

amahya 

. hacha 

par’uviyat 

hya 

. am  a 

sumus ; 

ab 

antiquo 

quae 

110S- 

k’ham 

turn  a 

k’hshayathiya 

. aha 

. Tha 

trum 

stirps  (erat,) 

reges 

fuere. 

Di- 

tiya 

Dar(a)yawush 

. k’hshayathiya 

YTYT 
• YYYY 

• m a 

cit 

Darius 

rex : 

8 

mei 

na 

tu’maya 

tyiya 

# 

parhi  wa 

generis 

(sunt)  qui 

prius 

m 

k’hshayatliiya 

. aha 

adam 

. na 

reges 

fuere; 

ego 

no- 

warn 

YYYtT  • dhuvitataranam 

wayam 

. k’h 

nus  (sum) 

9; 

iiutissiine 

nos 

re- 

sh  ayathiya 

. amahya 

ges 

sumus. 

/2 
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Marked  B. 


Marked  C. 


I yam 

G 

mna 

ilic 

Goma- 

ta  . 

liya  . 

Magliush 

. a 

tus. 

qui 

Magus, 

dhur’ujiya 

mendacium  dixit; 

awatha 

. atliaha 

. adam 

. Ba 

ita 

dicebat : 

“ego 

Ear- 

rt’iya 

. am'iya 

• liya 

. Kh 

tius 

sum, 

qui 

Cy- 

urush 

. putra 

adam  . 

k’lish 

t ri 

filius ; 

ego 

ayatliiya  . am'iya 

rex 

sum.” 

• 

Ivam 

Hie 

Atr 

Atri- 

ina 

nes 

• 

adhu 

men- 

r’ujiya 

dacium  dixit 

awatha 

ita 

• 

atliaha 
dicebat : 

a 

c;e- 

dam 

go 

shayath 

rex 

k’h 

iya 

am' 

sum 

iya 

• 

’U 

Su- 

waj  hiya 
sianse.” 

Marked  D. 


Ivam 

Nat’itabira 

Hie 

Natitabires 

. 

adhur’ujiya 

. awa 

mendacium  dixit  ita 

tha 

. athalia  . 

adam  . Nab 

dicebat, 

“ego  Nabo 

ukhadarachara 

. am'i 

chodrossor 

sum, 

ya 

• liya 

. Nabunita 

qui 

Naboni- 

hya 

putra 

adam  . k’li 

di 

filius, 

ego 

shayathiya  . am'iya  . B 

rex  sum  Ba- 


abiruwa 

bylonis.” 
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Marked  E. 


Marked  F. 


. Iyam 
Hie 

wartish 

ortes 

adhur’u 

mendacium 

j'Va 

dixit ; 
til  a 


Fra- 

Plira- 


awa 

ita 


am  lya 
sum. 


atliaha  . adam 
dicebat:  “ego 

K’hsliatlirita 
Xathrites 

, Uwak’hshatarahya 
Cyaxaris 

tu’maya  . adam 

e genere ; ego 

k’hshayathiya 


am  lya 
sum 

Ma- 

Me- 


diya 

dim,” 


Marked  II. 


. I yam 

Waliya 

Hie 

Veis- 

zdata 

adliu 

dates 

men- 

riijiya 

• 

awa 

dacium  dixit; 

ita 

til  a 

atliaha 

ada 

dicebat : 

“ego 

m 

Bart’iya 

. a 

Bartius 

m'iya 

liya 

Kli 

sum, 

qui 

Cy- 

u rush 

. piitra 

ri 

filius; 

. a 

dam 

k’lislia 

ego 

rex 

yatliiya  . am'iya 
sum.” 


. I yam 
Hie 

Martiya 

Martius 

. a 
men- 

dliur’ujiya 
dacium  dixit 

. a 

watlia 

atliaha 

. a 

ita 

dicebat: 

iC  e- 

dam  . ’Umanish 

am‘- 

s° 

Omanes 

iya  , ’Uwajhiya 
sum,  Susianse 

k’h 

sliayathiya 

rex.” 


Marked  G. 


Iyam 

Chitra 

Hie 

Sitra- 

tak’hma 

adli 

tachmes 

iir’ujiya 

dacium  dixit; 

men- 

. awatha 

a 

; ita 

di- 

tlialia  . adam 

cebat : “ ego 

k’hshayathi 

rex 

' 

ya 

Asaga 

Sagar- 

rtiya 

’Uvva 

tise, 

k’hshatarahya 

xaris 

. tu’may 

e gene- 

a 

re.” 

Cya- 
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Marked  /. 


Marked  J. 


. Ivam 

Hie 

Arak’lia 

Aracus 

• 

adhur’uj 

mendacium 

iya 

dixit; 

awatha 

ita 

athalia 
dicebat : 

• 

adam 
“ ego 

Nabukhadara 

Nabochodros- 

chara 

sor 

• 

am  iya 
sum, 

hya 

qui 

• 

Nabun 

Nabon- 

itahya(?) 

idi 

PU 

fili- 

tra 

us; 

adam 

ego 

. k’lish 

ayathiya 

rex 

• 

am'iya 

sum 

. Babiruwa 

Babylonis.” 

. Iyam 
Hie 

Frada 

Pliraates 

. adbur’iij 

mendacium  dix- 

iya 

it; 

awatha 

ita 

. atlia 
dice- 

ha  . 
bat: 

adam  . 
“ego 

k’hshayath 

rex 

iya 

am*  iya 
sum 

. Marg 
Mar- 

uwa 

gianax” 

K. 

. Ivam 

Hie 

Saru(?) 

Saru- 

k’ha 

cus, 

hya 

qui 

. Saka 
Scythicus. 
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English  Translation  of  the  Inscription  at  Behistun. 


[The  following  English  translation  was  received  from  Major  Rawlinson  at  an 
early  period  of  his  correspondence  with  the  Society,  and  its  insertion  lias  been 
rendered  in  some  degree  superfluous,  as  a translation  of  each  passage,  with  the 
grounds  on  which  it  rests,  is  given  with  great  care  and  minuteness  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Major  Rawlinson’s  remarks  on  the  Inscription.  It  has  been  thought, 
however,  that  it  might  be  conveniently  introduced  in  this  place,  as  furnishing  a 
connected  view  of  the  purport  of  the  inscription  generally,  without  entering  upon 
any  justification  of  the  rendering,  which  will  be  given  in  the  place  which  the 
Translator  has  assigned  to  it.  As  the  later  translation  had  the  benefit  of  Major 
Rawlinson’s  more  deliberate  revisal,  it  received  his  final  corrections.  These  have 
been  applied  also  to  the  translation  here  inserted,  except  in  two  instances  inad- 
vertently omitted,  as  will  be  subsequently  noticed.  The  paragraphs  refer  to  the 
passages  of  the  transcript  commencing  with  Roman  numerals. — Ed.] 


Column  I. 

Par.  1.  I am  Darius,  the  great  Kiug,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  King 
of  Persia,  the  King  of  (the  dependent)  provinces,  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
the  grandson  of  Arsames,  the  Aclucmenian. 

Par.  2.  Says  Darius  the  King: — My  father  was  Hystaspes;  of 
Hystaspes  the  father  was  Arsames;  of  Arsames  the  father  was  Ariya- 
ramnes;  of  Ariyaramnes  the  father  was  Teispes;  of  Teispes  the  father 
was  Achaemenes. 

Par.  3.  Says  Darius  the  King: — On  that  account  we  have  been 
called  Achaemenians;  from  antkpiity  we  have  been  unsubdued  (or  we 
have  descended);  from  antiquity  those  of  our  race  have  been  kings. 

Par.  4.  Says  Darius  the  King: — There  are  eight  of  my  race  who 
have  been  kings  before  me,  I am  the  ninth;  for  a very  long  time  we 
have  been  kings. 

Par.  5.  Says  Darius  the  King: — By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I am  (I 
have  become)  king;  Ormazd  has  granted  me  the  empire. 

Par.  6.  Says  Darius  the  King: — These  are  the  countries  which  have 
fallen  into  my  hands — by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I have  become  king  of 
them — Persia,  Susiana,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Arabia,  Egypt ; those 
which  are  of  the  sea,  Sparta  and  Ionia;  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Parthia, 
Zarangia,  Aria,  Chorasmia,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  the  Sacse,  the  Satta- 
gydes,  Arachosia,  and  the  Mecians,  the  total  amount  being  twenty-one 
(twenty-three  ?)  countries. 
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Par  7.  Says  Darius  tlie  King: — These  are  the  countries  which 
have  come  to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  they  have  become  subject 
to  me — they  have  brought  tribute  to  me.  That  which  has  been  said 
unto  them  by  me,  both  by  night  and  by  day  it  has  been  performed  by 
them. 

Par.  8.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Within  these  countries  whoever 
was  of  the  true  faith,  him  have  I cherished  and  protected;  whoever 
was  a heretic,  him  I have  rooted  out  entirely.  By  the  grace  of 
Ormazd  these  countries,  therefore,  being  given  to  me,  have  rejoiced. 
As  to  them  it  lias  been  said  by  me,  thus  has  it  been  done  by  them. 

Par.  ,9.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Ormazd  has  granted  me  the 
empire.  Ormazd  has  brought  help  to  me  until  I have  gained  this 
empire.  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I hold  this  empire. 

Par.  10.  Says  Darius  the  King: — This  (or  the  following)  (is)  what 
was  done  by  me,  before  I became  king.  He  who  was  named  Cam- 
byses  (Kabujiya),  the  son  of  Cyrus  of  our  race,  he  was  here  king  before 
me.  There  MTas  of  that  Cambyses  a brother  named  Bartius;  he  was  of 
the  same  father  and  mother  as  Cambyses.  Cambyses  slew  this  Bartius. 
When  Cambyses  slew  that  Bartius  the  troubles  of  the  state  ceased 
which  Bartius  had  excited.  (?)  Then  Cambyses  proceeded  to  Egypt. 
When  Cambyses  had  gone  to  Egypt,  the  state  became  heretical ; then 
the  lie  became  abounding  in  the  land,  both  in  Persia  and  in  Media, 
and  in  the  other  provinces. 

Par.  11.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Afterwards  there  was  a certain 
man,  a Magian,  named  Gomates.  He  arose  from  Pissiachada,  the 
mountains  named  Arakadres,  from  thence,  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
month  Viyakhna,  then  it  was,  a?  he  arose,  to  the  state  he  thus  falsely 
declared:  “I  am  Bartius,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  the  brother  of  Cambyses.” 
Then  the  whole  state  became  rebellious;  from  Cambyses  it  went  over 
to  that  (Bartius),  both  Persia  and  Media,  and  the  other  provinces. 
He  seized  the  empire;  on  the  9th  day  of  the  month  Garmapada( 
then  it  was  he  thus  seized  the  empire.  Afterwards  Cambyses,  unable 
to  endure  his  (misfortunes)  died. 

Par.  12.  Says  Darius  the  King: — That  crown,  or  empire,  of  which 
Gomates,  the  Magian,  dispossessed  Cambyses,  that  crown  had  been  in 
our  family  from  the  olden  time.  After  Gomates  the  Magian  bad 
dispossessed  Cambyses  of  Persia  and  Media  and  the  dependent  pro- 
vinces, he  did  according  to  his  desire,  he  became  king. 

Par.  13.  Says  Darius  the  King: — There  was  not  a man,  neither 
Persian,  nor  Median,  nor  any  one  of  our  family,  who  would  dis- 
possess of  the  empire  that  Gomates,  the  Magian.  The  state  feared 
to  resist  him.  He  would  frequently  address  the  state,  which  knew 
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the  old  Bartius,  for  that  reason  he  would  address  the  state,  saying, 
“Beware  lest  it  regard  me  as  if  I were  not  Bartius  the  son  of  Cyrus.” 
There  was  not  any  one  bold  enough  to  oppose  him;  every  one  was 
standing  obediently  around  Gomates  the  Magian  until  I arrived. 
Then  I abode  in  the  worship  of  Ormazd;  Ormazd  brought  help  to 
me.  On  the  10th  day  of  the  month  Bagayadish,  then  it  was,  with  the 
men  who  were  my  well-wishers,  I slew  that  Gomates,  the  Magian, 
and  the  chief  men  who  were  his  followers.  The  fort  named  Sikta- 
khotes,  in  the  district  of  Media,  named  Nisaea,  there  I slew  him;  I 
dispossessed  him  of  the  empire.  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I became 
king;  Ormazd  granted  me  the  sceptre. 

Par.  14.  Says  Darius  the  King: — The  crown  that  had  been  wrested 
from  our  race,  that  I recovered,  I established  it  firmly;  as  in  the 
days  of  old;  thus  I did.  The  rites  which  Gomates  the  Magian 
had  introduced,  I prohibited.  I reinstituted  for  the  state  the  sacred 
chaunts  and  (sacrificial)  worship,  and  confided  them  to  the  families 
which  Gomates  the  Magian  had  deprived  of  those  offices.  I firmly 
established  the  kingdom,  both  Persia  and  Media,  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces ; as  in  the  days  of  old;  thus  I restored  that  which  had  been 
taken  away.  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I did  this.  I laboured  until 
I had  firmly  established  our  family  as  in  the  days  of  old.  I laboured, 
by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  (in  order)  that  Gomates  the  Magian  might 
not  supersede  our  family. 

Par.  15.  Says  Darius  the  King: — This  is  that  which  I did  after 
that  I became  king. 

Par.  16.  Says  Darius  the  King: — When  I had  slain  Gomates  the 
Magian,  then  a certain  man,  named  Atrines,  the  son  of  Opadarmes, 
he  arose;  to  the  state  of  Susiana  he  thus  said  : “I  am  King  of  Susiana.” 
Then  the  people  of  Susiana  became  rebellious;  they  went  over  to  that 
Atrines;  he  became  King  of  Susiana.  And  a certain  man,  a Baby- 
lonian, named  Natitabirus,  the  son  of  ABna he  arose.  The 

state  of  Babylonia  he  thus  falsely  addressed:  “I  am  Nabokliodrossor, 
the  son  of  Nabonidus.”  Then  the  entire  Babylonian  state  went  over 
to  that  Natitabirus.  Babylon  became  rebellious.  He  (Natitabirus) 
seized  the  government  of  Babylonia. 

Par.  17-  Says  Darius  the  King: — Then  I sent  to  Susiana;  that 
Atrines  was  brought  to  me  a prisoner.  I slew  him. 

Par.  18.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Then  I proceeded  to  Babylon 
(marching)  against  that  Natitabirus,  who  was  called  Nabokliodrossor. 
The  forces  of  Natitabirus  held  the  Tigris;  there  they  had  come,  and 
they  had  boats.  Then  I placed  a detachment  on  rafts;  I brought  the 
enemy  into  difficulty;  I assaulted  the  enemy’s  position.  Ormazd 
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brought  help  to  me ; by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I succeeded  in  passing  tne 
Tigris.  Then  I entirely  defeated  the  army  of  that  Natitabirus.  On  the 
27th  day  of  the  month  of  Atriyata,  then  it  was  that  we  thus  fought. 

Par.  19.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Then  I marched  against  Babylon. 
When  I arrived  near  Babylon,  the  city  named  Zazana,  upon  the 
Euphrates,  there  that  Natitabirus,  who  was  called  N abokli odrossor, 
came  with  a force  before  me  offering  battle.  Then  we  fought  a battle. 
Ormazd  brought  help  to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  I entirely 
defeated  the  force  of  Natitabirus.  The  enemy  was  driven  into  the 
water;  the  water  destroyed  them.  On  the  2nd  day  of  the  month 
Anamaka,  then  it  was  that  we  thus  fought  the  battle. 

[End  of  Column  No.  I,  which  extends  to  ninety-six  lines,  and  the 
writing  of  which  is  generally  in  good  preservation.] 

Column  II. 

Par.  1.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Then  Natitabirus,  with  the  horse- 
men who  were  faithful  to  him,  fled  to  Babylon.  Then  I proceeded  to 
Babylon;  I both  took  Babylon  and  seized  that  Natitabirus.  After- 
wards I slew  that  Natitabirus  at  Babylon. 

Par.  2.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Whilst  I was  at  Babylon  these 
arc  the  countries  which  revolted  against  me : Persis,  Susiana,  Media, 
Assyria,  Armenia,  Parthia,  Margiana,  Sattagydia,  and  Sacia. 

P;ir.  ,3.  Says  Darius  the  King: — A certain  man  named  Martius, 
the  son  of  Sisicres;  a city  of  Persia,  named  Cyganaca,  there  he  dwelt ; 
he  rose  up;  to  the  state  of  Susiana  he  thus  said:  “I  am  Omanes,  the 
King  of  Susiana.” 

Par.  4.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Upon  this  (?)  I was  moving  a 
little  way  in  the  direction  of  Susiana;  then  the  Susians,  fearing  (?) 
from  me,  seized  that  Martius  who  was  their  chief,  and  they  slew 
him.  (?) 

Par.  5.  Says  Darius  the  King: — A certain  man  named  Phraortes, 
a Median,  he  rose  up ; to  the  state  of  Media  he  thus  said : “ I am 
Xathrites,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares.”  Then  the  Median  forces,  which 
were  at  home,  (?)  revolted  against  me.  They  went  over  to  that 
Phraortes;  he  became  King  of  Media. 

Par.  G.  Says  Darius  the  Kiug: — The  army  of  Persians  and  Medes 
that  was  with  me  (on  service)  that  remained  faithful  to  me.  Then  I 
sent  forth  these  troops.  Hydarnes  by  name,  a Persian,  one  of  my 
subjects,  him  I appointed  their  lender.  I thus  addressed  them:  ‘‘Hap- 
piness attend  ye;  smite  that  Median  State  which  does  not  acknowledge 
me.”  Then  that  Hydarnes  marched  with  his  army.  When  he  reached 
Media,  a city  of  Media  named  Ma , there  he  engaged  the 
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Medes.  He  who  was  leader  of  the  Medes  could  not  at  all  resist  him.  (?) 
Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ; by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  the  troops  of 
Hydarnes  entirely  defeated  the  rebel  army.  On  the  6th  day  of  the 
month  Anamaka,  then  it  was  that  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by 
them.  Afterwards  my  forces  remained  at  Kapada,  a district  of 
Media,  according  to  my  order,  (?)  until  I myself  arrived  in  Media. 

Par.  7.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Then  Dadarses  by  name,  an 
Armenian,  one  of  my  servants,  him  I sent  to  Armenia.  I thus  said  to 
him : “ Greeting  to  thee,  the  rebel  state  that  does  not  obey  me,  smite 
it.”  Then  Dadarses  marched.  When  he  reached  Armenia,  then  the 
rebels,  having  collected,  came  before  Dadarses  arraying  their  battle. 

by  name  a village  of  Armenia,  there  they  engaged.  Ormazd 

brought  help  to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forces  entirely 
defeated  that  rebel  army.  On  the  8th  day  of  the  month  Thurawahara, 
then  it  was  a battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

Par.  S.  Says  Darius  the  King: — For  the  second  time  the  rebels, 
having  collected,  returned  before  Dadarses  arraying  battle.  The  fort 
of  Armenia  named  Tigra,  there  they  engaged.  Ormazd  brought  help 
to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  entirely  defeated  that 
rebel  army.  On  the  18th  day  of  the  month  of  Thurawahara,  then  it 
was  that  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

Par.  9.  Says  Darius  the  King: — For  the  third  time  the  rebels 
having  assembled,  returned  before  Dadarses  arraying  battle.  A fort 

of  Armenia  named there  they  engaged.  Ormazd  brought 

help  to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forces  entirely  defeated  the 
rebel  troops.  On  the  9th  day  of  the  month  Thaigarchisli,  then  it  was 
a battle  was  thus  fought  by  them.  Afterwards  Dadarses  remained 
away  from  me until  I reached  Media. 

Par.  10.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Then  he  who  was  named 
Vomises,  a Persian,  one  of  my  servants,  him  I sent  to  Armenia.  Thus 
I said  to  him : “ Hail  to  thee,  the  rebel  state  which  does  not  acknow- 
ledge my  authority,  bring  it  under  submission.”  Then  Vomises 
marched  forth.  When  he  had  reached  Armenia,  then  the  rebels, 
having  assembled,  came  again  before  Vomises  in  order  of  battle.  A 

district  of  Assyria  named there  they  engaged.  Ormazd 

brought  help  to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forces  entirely 
defeated  that  rebel  army.  On  the  15th  day  of  the  month  Anamaka, 
then  it  was  a battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

Par.  11.  Says  Darius  the  King : — For  the  second  time  the  rebels 
having  assembled,  came  before  Vomises  in  battle-array.  The  district 
of  Armenia,  named  Otiara,  there  they  engaged.  Ormazd  brought  help 
to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forces  entirely  defeated  that 
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rebel  army.  In  the  month  Thurawahara,  upon  the  festival,  (?)  thus 
was  a battle  fought  by  them.  Afterwards  Yomises  remained  in 
Armenia,  apart  from  me,  until  I reached  Media. 

Par.  12.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Then  I departed':  from  Babylon 
I proceeded  to  Media.  When  I reached  Media,  a city  of  Media, 
named  Gudrusia,  there  that  Phraortes,  who  was  called  King  of  Media, 
came  with  an  army  before  me  in  battle-array.  Then  we  joined 
battle.  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  I 
entirely  defeated  the  forces  of  Phraortes.  On  the  26th  day  of  the 
month  of  Askhana,  (?)  then  it  was  we  thus  fought  the  battle. 

Par.  13.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Then  that  Phraortes,  with  the 
horsemen  who  were  faithful  to  him,  fled  from  thence  to  the  district  of 
Media,  named  Rliages.  Subsequently  I despatched  forces  in  pursuit, 
by  whom  Phraortes  was  taken  and  brought  before  me.  I cut  off 
both  his  nose  and  ears  and  his  lips,  (?)  and  I brought  him  to 

He  was  held  chained  at  my  door;  all  the  kingdom  beheld 

him.  Afterwards  at  Ecbatana,  there  I had  him  crucified;  (?)  and  the 
men  who  were  his  chief  followers  at  Ecbatana,  in  the  citadel  I im- 
prisoned (?)  them. 

Par.  14.  Says  Darius  the  King:— A certain  man,  named  Sitra- 
taclimes,  a Sagartian,  he  rebelled  against  me.  To  the  State  he  thus 
said:  “I  am  the  King  of  Sagartia.  I am  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares.” 
Then  I sent  forth  an  army  composed  of  Persians  and  Medians.  A 
man  named  Camaspates,  a Median,  one  of  my  subjects,  him  I appointed 
their  leader.  Thus  I addressed  them:  “Hail  to  ye,  the  State  which  is 
in  revolt,  which  does  not  acknowledge  me,  smite  it.”  Then  Camaspates 
marched  with  his  army.  He  fought  a battle  with  Sitratachmes. 
Ormazd  brought  help  to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops 
entirely  defeated  the  rebel  army,  and  took  Sitratachmes,  and  brought 
him  before  me.  Then  I cut  off  his  nose  and  his  ears,  and  I brought 

him  to He  was  kept  chained  at  my  door.  (?)  All  the 

kingdom  beheld  him.  Afterwards  I had  him  crucified  (?)  at  Arbela. 

Par.  15.  Savs  Darius  the  King: — This  is  that  (which)  was  done 
by  me  in  Media. 

Par.  16.  Says  Darius  the  King: — [The  rest  of  this  paragraph  is 
illegible  in  the  Persian  inscription,  except  in  a few  detached  words. 
A connected  translation  is  given  from  the  Median-  transcript  which  is 
perfect].  Parthia  and  Hyrcania  ( Warlcdn  in  the  Persian,  Yelikaniya 
in  the  Median)  revolted  against  me;  they  declared  for  Phraortes. 
Hystaspes,  who  was  my  father,  the  Parthian  forces  rose  in  rebellion 


i The  Latin  should  have  been  corrected  from  ciemum  to  abii 
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against  him.  Then  Hystaspes  Vith  the  troops  who  remained  faithful 
to  him  marched  forth.  Hyspaostisa,  a town  of  Parthia,  there  he 

engaged  the  rebels.  Ormazd  brought  help by  the  grace 

of  Ormazd,  Hystaspes  entirely  defeated  the  rebel  army;  on  the  22nd 
day  of  the  month  of  Yiyakhna,  (Viyahnas  in  the  Median)  then  it  was 
the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

[End  of  Column  II.,  which  extends  like  the  preceding  to  ninety-six 
lines.  The  writing  is  a good  deal  injured  by  a fissure  in  the  rock 
which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  tablet.] 

Column  III. 

Par.  1.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Then  I sent  from  Ullages  a Per 
sian  army  to  Hystaspes.  When  that  army  reached  Hystaspes,  he 
marched  forth  with  those  troops.  The  city  of  Parthia  named  Pati- 
gapana,  there  he  fought  with  the  rebels.  Ormazd  brought  help  to 
me ; by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  Hystaspes  entirely  defeated  that  rebel 
army.  On  the  1st  day  of  the  month  of  Garmapada,  then  it  was  the 
battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

Par.  2.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Then  the  province  submitted 
to  me.  This  is  what  was  done  by  me  in  Parthia. 

Par.  3.  Says  Darius  the  King: — The  province  named  Margiana, 
that  revolted  (?)  against  me.  A certain  man  named  Phraates,  the 
Margians  made  him  their  leader'.  Then  I sent  to  him  one  who  was 
named  Dadarses,  a Persian,  one  of  my  subjects,  and  the  Satrap  of 
Bactria.  Thus  said  I to  him : “ Plail  to  thee ; attack  that  province 
which  does  not  acknowledge  me.”  Then  Dadarses  marched  with  his 
forces;  he  joined  battle  with  the  Margians.  Ormazd  brought  help  to 
me ; by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  my  troops  entirely  defeated  the  rebel 
army.  On  the  23rd  day  of  the  month  Atriyatiya,  then  it  was  the 
battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

Par.  4.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Then  the  province  submitted  to 
me.  This  is  what  was  done  by  me  in  Bactria. 

Par.  5.  Says  Darius  the  King: — A certain  man  named  Veisdiites; 
a city  named  Tarba,  in  the  district  of  Persia,  named  Yutiya,  there  he 
dwelt.  He  rose  up  a second  time;  to  the  state  of  Persia  he  thus  said: 
“ I am  Bartius,  the  son  of  Cyrus.”  Then  the  Persian  forces,  which 
were  at  home  being  removed  (?)  from  connexion  with  me,  they  revolted 
against  me.  They  went  over  to  that  Veisdates;  he  became  king  of 
Persia. 

Par.  6.  Says  Darius  the  King : — Then  I sent  forth  the  Persian  and 

1 Major  Rawlinson  subsequently  reads  this,  “ a certain  man  named  Phraates, 
a Margian,  they  made  him  their  leader.” 
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Median  forces  which  were  with  me.  Artabardes  by  name,  one  of  my 
servants,  him  I appointed  their  chief.  Another  Persian  force  proceeded 
after  me  to  Media.  Then  Artabardes,  with  his  troops,  marched  to 
Persia.  When  he  reached  Persia,  a city  of  Persia  named  Racha,  there 
that  Veisdates,  who  was  called  Bartius,  came  with  a force  before 
Artabardes  in  battle-array.  Then  they  joined  battle.  Ormazd  brought 
help  to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  entirely  defeated  the 
army  of  Veisdates.  On  the  12th  day  of  the  month  Thurawaliara,  then 
it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

Par.  7.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Then  that  Veisdates,  with  the 
horsemen  who  remained  staunch  to  him,  fled  from  thence  to  Pissiacbada. 
From  that  place,  with  an  army,  he  came  hack  arraying  battle  before 
Artabardes.  The  mountains  named  Parga,  there  they  fought.  Ormazd 
brought  help  to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  entirely 
defeated  the  army  of  Veisdates.  On  the  6th  day  of  the  month  of 
Garmapada,  then  it  was  that  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 
Both  that  Veisdates  they  took,  and  also  they  took  the  men  who  were 
his  principal  adherents. 

Par.  8.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Then  that  Veisdates,  and  the  men 
who  were  his  chief  followers,  the  town  of  Persia  named  Chadidia, 
there  I impaled  (1)  them. 

Par.  9.  Says  Darius  the  King: — That  Veisdates,  who  was  called 
Bartius,  he  sent  troops  to  Arachotia,  against  one  named  Vibanus,  a 
Persian,  one  of  my  servants  and  Satrap  of  Arachotia,  and  he  appointed 
a certain  man  to  be  their  leader.  He  thus  addressed  them : “ Hail  to 
ye;  smite  Vibanus,  and  that  State  which  obeys  the  rule  of  King 
Darius.”  Then  those  forces  marched  which  Veisdates  had  sent  against 
Vibanus,  preparing  for  battle.  A fort  named  Capiscania,  there  they 
fought  an  action.  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me;  by  the  grace  of 
Ormazd,  my  troops  entirely  defeated  that  rebel  army.  On  the  13th 
day  of  the  month  Anamaka,  then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought 
by  them. 

Par.  10.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Another  time,  the  rebels  having 
assembled,  came  before  Vibanus,  offering  battle.  The  district  named 
Gadytia,  there  they  fought  an  action.  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me; 
by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  entirely  defeated  the  rebel  army. 
On  the  7th  day  of  tire  mouth  Viyakhna,  then  it  was  the  battle  was 
thus  fought  by  them. 

Par.  11.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Then  that  man  who  was  the 
leader  of  those  troops  which  Veisdates  had  sent  against  Vibanus, 
that  leader  with  the  horsemen  who  were  faithful  to  him  fled  away.  A 
fort  of  Arachotia,  named  Arshada,  he  went  beyond  that  place.  Then 
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Vibanus  with  his  troops  marched  in  pursuit,  [or  to  Nipatiya.]  There 
he  took  him,  and  slew  the  men  who  were  his  chief  followers. 

Par.  12.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Then  the  province  submitted  to 
me.  This  is  what  was  done  by  me  in  Arachotia. 

Par.  13.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Whilst  I was  in  Persia  and 
Media,  for  the  second  time  the  Babylonians  revolted  against  me.  A 
certain  man  named  Aracus,  an  Armenian,  the  son  of  Nanditus,  he  rose 
up ; a district  of  Babylon  named  Dobana,  from  thence  he  arose;  he  thus 
falsely  proclaimed:  “I  am  Nabokhodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus.” 
Then  the  Babylonian  state  revolted  against  me;  it  went  over  to  that 
Aracus;  he  seized  on  Babylon;  he  became  King  of  Babylonia. 

Par.  14.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Then  I sent  troops  to  Babylon. 
A Median  of  the  name  of  Intaphres,  one  of  my  servants,  him  I 
appointed  their  leader.  Thus  I addressed  them : “ Hail  to  ye,  smite 
that  Babylonian  state,  which  does  not  acknowledge  me.”  Then 
Intaphres  with  his  force  marched  to  Babylon.  Ormazd  brought  help 
to  me;  by  the  grace  of  Onnazd  Intaphres  took  Babylon  ..... 

On  the  2nd  day  of  the  month then  it  was  he  thus 

[The  three  last  lines  are  entirely  lost  in  the  Persian,  with  the  exception 
of  the  concluding  words,  “then  he  was  killed;”  and  I have  not  the 
Median  translation  of  this  part  of  the  inscription.] 

[End  of  Column  III.,  containing  ninety-two  lines.] 

Column  IV. 

Par.  1.  Says  Darius  the  King: — This  is  what  was  done  by  me  in 
Babylonia. 

Par.  2.  Says  Darius  the  King: — [This  column  is  throughout  greatly 
defaced;  in  many  parts  the  writing  is  wholly  obliterated,  and  can  only 
be  conjecturally  restored;  the  translation,  therefore,  is  given  with 
much  less  confidence  than  that  of  the  preceding  columns].  This  is 
what  I have  done.  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  have  I done  every  thing. 
As  the  provinces  revolted  against  me,  I fought  nineteen  battles.  By 
the  grace  of  Ormazd,  I smote  them,  and  I made  nine  kings  captive. 
One  was  named  Gomates,  the  Magian;  he  was  an  impostor:  he  said, 
“I  am  Bartius,  the  son  of  Cyrus;”  he  threw  Persia  into  revolt.  One, 
au  impostor,  was  named  Atrines,  the  Susian : he  thus  said,  “ I am  the 
king  of  Susiana;”  he  caused  Susiana  to  revolt  against  me.  One  was 
named  Natitabirus,  a native  of  Babylon;  he  was  an  impostor:  he  thus 
said,  “ I am  Nabokhodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus ;”  he  caused  Baby- 
lonia to  revolt.  One  was  an  impostor  named  Martius,  the  Persian : he 
thus  said,  “I  am  Omanes,  the  King  of  Susiana;”  he  threw  Susiana  into 
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rebellion.  One  was  named  Pliraortes,  the  Median ; lie  assumed  a false 
character:  he  thus  said,  “I  am  Xathrites,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares;”  he 
persuaded  Media  to  revolt.  One  was  an  impostor  named  Sitratachines, 
a native  of  Sagartia:  he  thus  said,  “ I am  the  King  of  Sagartia,  of  the 
race  of  Cyaxares;’’  he  headed  a rebellion  in  Sagartia.  One  was  an 
impostor  named  Phraates,  a Margian:  he  thus  said,  “I  am  the  King 
of  Margiana ;”  he  threw  Margiana  into  revolt.  One  was  an  impostor 
named  Veisdates,  a Persian:  he  thus  said,  “I  am  Bartius,  the  son  of 
Cyrus;”  he  headed  a rebellion  in  Persia.  One  was  an  impostor  named 
Aracus,  a native  of  Armenia;  he  thus  said,  “I  am  Nabokhodrossor, 
the  son  of  Nabouidus;”  he  threw  Babylon  into  revolt. 

Par.  3.  Says  Darius  the  King: — These  nine  kings  I have  taken  in 
these  battles. 

Par.  4.  Says  Darius  the  King: — These  are  the  provinces  which 


became  rebellious;  the  Evil  one  (?)  created  lies,  that  they  should 

deceive  the  state ; afterwards caused to  be  subdued 

by  me.  (?)  As  it  was  desired  by  me,  thus did.  (?) 


Par.  5.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Thou,  whoever  may  be  king  here- 
after, exert  thyself  to  put  down  lying;  the  man  who  may  be  heretical, 
him  entirely  destroy.  If  it  shall  be  thus  kept  up,  (?)  my  country  shall 
remain  entire  (or  prosperous). 

Par.  6.  Says  Darius  the  King: — This  is  what  I have  done.  By 
the  grace  of  Ormazd,  have  I achieved  the  performance  of  the  whole. 
Thou  whoever  hereafter  mayest  peruse  this  tablet,  let  it  be  known  to 
thee,  that  which  lias  been  done  by  me,  that  it  has  not  been  falsely 
related.  (?) 

Par.  7.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Ormazd  is  my  witness,  (?)  that 
this  record  (?)  I have  faithfully  made  of  the  performance  of  the 
whole. 

Par.  8.  Says  Darius  the  King : — By  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  there  is 
much  else  that  has  been  done  by  me  that  upon  this  tablet  has  not  been 
inscribed;  on  that  account  it  has  not  been  inscribed,  lest  he  tvho 
may  hereafter  peruse  this  tablet,  to  him  the  many  deeds  (?)  that  have 
been  done  by  me  elsewhere,  it  should  seem  that  they  are  falsely 
recorded.  (?) 

Par.  9.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Those  who  have  been  former 
kings  in  Persia  in  succession,  (?)  to  them  is  it  done,  as  by  me,  by  the 
grace  of  Ormazd  lias  been  the  performance  of  the  whole,  so  it  has  been 
recorded.  (?) 

Par.  10.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Be  it  known  to  thee,  my  suc- 
sessor,  (?)  that  which  lias  been  done  by  me,  thus  publicly,  (?)  on  that 
account  that  thou  conceal  not.  If  thou  publish  this  tablet  to  the 
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world,  (?)  Ormazd  sliall  be  a friend  to  thee,  and  may  thy  offspring  be 
numerous,  and  mayest  thou  be  long  lived. 

Par.  11.  Says  Darius  the  King: — If  thou  shalt  conceal  this  record, 
thou  shalt  not  be  thyself  recorded;  (?)  may  Ormazd  he  thy  enemy, 
and  mayest  thou  be  childless. 

Par.  12.  Says  Darius  the  King: — This  is  what  I have  done;  the 
performance  of  the  whole,  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  I have  achieved  it. 
Ormazd  has  brought  help  to  me,  and  the  other  gods  which  are  (brought 
help  to  me). 

Par.  13.  Says  Darius  the  King: — On  that  account  Ormazd  brought 
help  to  me,  and  the  other  gods  which  are,  (because)  that  I was  not  a 

heretic,  nor  was  I a liar,  nor  was  I a tyrant My  offspring 

above  their  place  (?),  above by  me  with  the  tribes 

was  done.  Whoever  was  an  evil  doer,  (?)  him  I entirely  destroyed. 
[These  lines  are  much  defaced.] 

Par.  14.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Thou  whatsoever  king  who 
mayest  be  hereafter,  the  man  who  may  be  a liar,  or  who  may  be  an 
evil  doer  (?),  do  not  cherish  them ; (?)  cast  them  out  into  utter  perdition. 

Par.  15.  Says  Darius  the  King: — Thou  whosoever  hereafter  mayest 
behold  this  tablet  which  I have  inscribed,  and  these  figures,  beware 
lest  thou  dishonour  them;  as  long  as  thou  preservest  them,  so  long 
shalt  thou  be  preserved.  (?) 

Par.  16.  Says  Darius  the  King: — As  long  as  thou  mayest  behold 
this  tablet  and  these  figures,  thou  mayest  not  dishonour  them;  and  if 
from  injury  thou  shalt  preserve  them,  (?)  may  Ormazd  be  a friend  to 
thee,  and  may  thy  offspring  be  numerous,  and  mayest  thou  be  long 
lived;  and  that  which  thou  mayest  do  may  Ormazd  bless  for  thee  in 
aftertimes. 

Par.  17.  Says  Darius  the  King : — If  seeing  this  tablet  and  these 
figures,  thou  shalt  dishonour  them,  and  if  from  injury  thou  mayest 
not  preserve  them,  may  Ormazd  be  thy  enemy,  and  mayest  thou  be 
childless ; and  that  which  thou  mayest  do,  may  Ormazd  spoil  for  thee. 

Par.  18.  Says  Darius  the  King: — These  are  the  men  who  alone  (?) 
were  there  when  I slew  Gomates,  the  Magian,  who  was  called  Bartius. 
These  alone  (?)  are  the  men  who  were  my  assistants.  [The  names  are 
almost  obliterated  in  the  Persian,  and  several  of  them  are  imperfect  in 
the  Median.  I have  been  able,  however,  to  recover  the  following1.] 

Intaphernes  by  name,  the  son  of  Hys , a Persian ; Otanes 

by  name,  the  son  of , a Persian;  Gobryas  by  name,  the  son 

of  Mardonius,  a Persian ; Hydarnes  by  name,  the  son  of , a 


g 


1 See  Notes  to  the  Cuneiform  Text. 
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Persian ; Megabyzus  by  name,  the  son  of  Zopyrus,  a Persian ; Aspa- 

thines  by  name,  the  son  of a Persian. 

[There  is  one  more  Paragraph  in  Column  IV.,  consisting  of  six 
lines,  which  is  entirely  obliterated  in  the  Persian,  and  appears  to  be 
without  any  Median  translation.] 

[End  of  Column  IV.,  which  contains  ninety-two  lines,  the  greater 
part  lamentably  injured.] 


Column  V. 

Of  the  thirty-five  lines  which  compose  a supplementary  half 
column,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a complete  translation,  one  side  of  the 
tablet  being  entirely  destroyed.  From  such  portions  as  are  decypher- 
able  it  appears  to  contain  an  account  of  two  other  revolts;  one  in 

Susiana,  conducted  by  a man  named imim ; and  the  other 

by  Saruk’ha,  the  chief  of  the  Sacre,  who  dwelt  upon  the  Tigris. 

Darius  employed  Gubar’uwa  (Gobryas),  the  Persian,  against  the 
former  rebel,  and  he  marched  in  person  against  the  latter,  having  pre- 
viously returned  from  Media  to  Babylon.  The  details  of  the  cam- 
paigns cannot  be  recovered,  but  they  both  terminated  successfully. 

The  inscription  then  concludes  with  further  thanksgivings  to 
Ormazd,  and  injunctions  to  the  posterity  of  Darius  to  preserve  unin- 
jured the  memorial  of  his  deeds. 

The  events  described  in  the  supplemental  column  must  have  taken 
place  during  the  process  of  engraving  the  preceding  record,  and  after 
the  tablet  containing  the  sculptured  figures  was  finished.  By  a further 
smoothening  of  the  face  of  the  rock,  Darius  was  enabled  to  add  tbe 
Sacau  Saruk’ha,  whom  he  had  defeated  in  person,  to  his  exhibition  of 
captive  figures,  but  there  was  no  room  in  the  tablet  for  the  figure  of 
the  Susian  rebel,  who  was  discomfited  by  his  lieutenant  Gobryas. 

Translation  of  the  detached  Inscriptions  which  are  appended  to  each 
of  the  Figures  exhibited  on  the  U pper  Triumphal  Tablet. 

Above  the  head  of  Darius  is  an  inscription  of  eighteen  lines, 
marked  A.  in  the  Engraving,  containing  an  exact  copy  of  the  four  first 
paragraphs  of  Column  I.,  which  have  been  already  given.  The 
writing  is  perfect,  and  the  portions,  therefore,  of  the  lower  tablet 
which  have  been  effaced,  can  be  determinately  restored.  It  is  need- 
less, I conceive,  to  repeat  the  translation. 

A Median  translation,  also  quite  perfect,  adjoins  the  Persian 
original ; but  the  Babylonian  transcript  is  wanting. 
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B.  Tablet  attached  to  the  prostrate  figure  on  which  the  victor  king 
tramples : — 

“ This  Gomates,  the  Magian,  was  an  impostor ; he  thus  declared, 
‘ I am  Bartius,  the  son  of  Cyrus.  I am  the  King.’  ” 

C.  Adjoining  the  first  standing  figure : — 

“This  A trines  was  an  impostor;  he  thus  declared,  ‘lam  King 
of  Susiana.’  ” 

D.  Adjoining  the  second  standing  figure : — 

“This  Natitabirus  was  an  impostor;  he  thus  declared,  'I  am 
Nabokhodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus;  I am  King  of  Babylon1.’  ” 

E.  Adjoining  the  third  standing  figure  (the  Persian  legend  is 
engraved  on  the  body  of  the  figure): — 

“ This  Phraortes  was  an  impostor ; he  thus  declared,  ‘ I am 
Xathrites,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares;  I am  King  of  Media.’  ” 

F.  Above  the  fourth  standing  figure : — 

“This  Martius  was  an  impostor;  he  thus  declared,  £I  am  Omanes, 
the  King  of  Susiana.’  ” 

G.  Adjoining  the  fifth  standing  figure  : — 

“This  Sitratachmes  was  an  impostor;  he  thus  declared,  CI  am 
King  of  Sagartia,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares.’  ” 

H.  Adjoining  the  sixth  standing  figure : — 

“This  Veisdates  was  an  impostor;  he  thus  declared,  £I  am 
Bartius,  the  son  of  Cyrus.  I am  the  King.’  ” 

I.  Adjoining  the  seventh  standing  figure: — 

“This  Aracus  was  an  impostor;  he  thus  declared,  ‘ I am  Nabo- 
khodrossor, the  son  of  Nabonidus.  I am  the  King  of  Babylon.’  ” 

J.  Adjoining  the  eighth  standing  figure 

“ This  Phraates  was  an  impostor ; he  thus  declared,  ‘ I am  the 
King  of  Margiana.’  ” 

K.  Above  the  ninth  or  supplemental  figure  with  the  high  cap : — 

“ This  is  Saruk’ha,  the  Sacan.” 

1 The  name  of  Nebuchadrezzar  is  written  indifferently  NabuAAadrachar  and 
N abufr/wdrachar. 
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Column  I. 

The  detached  inscription  marked  A.  in  the  key  sketch,  being  a 
copy  of  the  first  ten  lines  of  the  great  tablet,  furnishes  a very  valuable 
means  of  restoration.  From  this  source  I have  supplied  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  writing  which  is  lost  in  the  fissure  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
1st  column  as  far  as  the  Uth  line;  the  letter  ItT  in  the  word  amdtd 
(see  line  7 of  the  column  and  line  1 1 of  the  detached  inscription)  being 
alone  subject  to  doubt.  As  the  second  paragraph  of  the  detached 
inscription  closes  with  the  phrase  Chishpishahyd  pita  Ilalchdman  ish, 
we  must,  I believe,  attribute  it  to  au  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
artist  that  the  word  Chishpishahyd 1 is  not  found  in  the  6th  line  of  the 
great  tablet.  In  my  copy  of  the  detached  inscription  I have  in  every 
instance  inserted  the  letter  yy  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  Vish- 
tdspa,  hut  I am  not  certain  whether  I may  not  have  been  led  into 
error  in  this  respect  from  a mere  habit  of  using  the  Persepolitan  and 
Zend  orthography.  That  the  name  in  the  great  tablet  is  everywhere 

written  n <<  «TrT  rrr  TE  is  positive,  and  I think,  if  a different 
orthography  had  been  employed  in  the  detached  inscription,  I should 
have  particularly  remarked  it.  Having  neglected,  however,  to  pay 
any  special  attention  to  this  point  when  I was  on  the  spot,  I have  been 
obliged  in  preparing  a fair  copy  of  the.  detached  inscription  to  place 
the  letter  yy  in  a parenthesis.  It  will  be  observed  that  where  the 
vowel  a is  irregularly  substituted  for  i,  as  in  Vashtaspa  and  Vatha,  I 
mark  the  peculiar  orthography  by  a circumflex  accent. 

Lines  11  and  12. — The  restorations  in  the  5th  paragraph  are 
hardly,  I think,  open  to  exception,  the  phrases  washna  A'uramazddha, 
and  mana  frdbara,  which  are  of  the  most  common  occurrence,  alone 
suiting  the  context. 

Line  13. — The  letters  yyy  in  mana  are  partially  distinguishable, 
and  a recurrence  of  the  same  expression  in  line  18  enables  me  to 
restore  ^ £|y|  yy  in  patiyaisha. 

1 It  must  also  be  observed  that  the  name  which  answers  to  the  Greek  T efovn/r 
is  written  in  lines  5 and  6 of  the  1st  column,  Chishpaish , while  in  the  detached 
inscription  my  rough  copy  has  the  orthography  of  Chishpish,  without  the  m- 

Of  the  former  reading  I am  certain,  but  of  the  correctness  of  the  latter  I entertain 
doubts. 
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Line  14. — The  blank  in  this  line  caused  by  the  fissure  will  alone 
admit  of  the  names  ’U — . — rush  being  completed  to ' Uwajha.  Bab- 
ir'ush;  there  is  no  space  for  the  name  of  Media,  but  whether  the  title 
of  that  province  was  excluded  from  the  geographical  list  by  design  or 
accident,  I can  hardly  conjecture. 

Line  15. — The  blank  space  in  this  line  is  sufficient  for  5^  letters, 
and  I give  the  orthography  therefore  of  Tuna,  or  Ionia,  as  at  Perse- 
polis,  in  preference  to  Tuna,  which  is  found  in  the  inscription  on  the 
sepulchre  of  Darius,  without  the  final  elongation1. 

Line  16. — I am  not  quite  sure  of  the  orthography  of  Sughdd.  It  is 
possible  that  the  name  may  be  written  TE  <n  <T  <n  fr> as 
Westergaard  appears  to  have  found  it  at  Nakhsli-i-Rustam  (see  line 
23  of  that  inscription2);  but  I certainly  think  that  the  last  letter  of 

the  name  in  this  passage  is  yyy  and  that  the  preceding  character  also 
yy  is  complete.  Parthwa  has  been  put  by  inadvertence  instead  of 
Parthwa. 

Line  17. — The  numerals  at  the  end  of  the  6th  paragraph  are  on 
the  immediate  edge  of  the  fissure,  and  are  liable,  in  consequence,  to 
some  doubt.  This  doubt  is  also  increased  by  our  finding  that  the 
number  23,  which  appears  to  represent,  does  not  accord  with  the 
catalogue  of  names.  I took  great  pains  at  the  same  time  to  discrimi- 
nate the  figures,  and  think  that  I have  given  them  correctly.  Remark 
also  Saka  instead  of  Saka,  at  the  commencement  of  the  line. 

Line  18. — Lines  13  and  18  supply  a mutual  restoration. 

Line  19. — The  restoration  of  yatlidsliam  is  supported  by  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  expression  in  line  23;  but  at  the  same  time  I do 
not  give  it  with  entire  confidence,  for  yathd  usually  requires  to  be 
followed  by  its  co-relative  awaihd.  The  inscription  of  Nakhsh-i- 
Rustam  appears  to  have  the  word  hamayashdm  (line  20)  in  a sentence 
of  nearly  similar  construction3;  and  if  that  reading  be  correct4,  hamaya 
may  perhaps  be  the  term  which  is  used  in  the  present  passage.  The 

letters  « m although  within  the  fissure,  are  partially  visible. 

Lines  20  to  25  inclusive. — In  all  this  space  I was  able  by  scraping 

1 See  Lassen’s  Zeitschrift,  1844,  p.  178.  Inscript.  N.  R.,  line  28.  For  the 
inscription  of  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  however,  I uniformly  consult  the  MS.  of  Mr. 
Westergaard,  collated  with  an  independent  copy  taken  by  Mons.  Dittel  at  the 
same  time. 

2 See  Lassen’s  Zeitschrift,  loc.  cit. 

3 See  Lassen’s  Zeitschrift,  page  178. 

4 W estergaard  and  Dittel  agree  in  the  orthography. 
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the  surface  of  the  rock  to  trace  the  writing  continuously  through  the 
fissure ; the  only  letter  to  which  any  doubt  attaches  is  the  final  yyy 
in  agata,  in  line  21.  The  character  j/  in  tyand,  in  line  23,  is  sus- 
picious, but  its  existence  was  verified  by  me  by  repeated  examination. 

Line  26. — The  restoration  of  yyy  yy  in  adaraya,  is  given  with 
some  confidence,  as  the  space  is  only  sufficient  for  two  letters,  and  the 
term,  which  is  of  very  common  employment,  is  the  only  word  in  the 
inscriptions  ending  in  araya.  In  the  last  word  of  the  9th  paragraph 
the  letter  is  very  doubtful;  the  form  of  the  character  cannot  be 
at  all  traced  on  the  rock,  and  I have  nothing  to  guide  me  in  the 
restoration,  but  grammatical  propriety. 

Line  27. — The  restorations  on  the  left  hand  of  the  tablet  as  far  as 
line  41  are  generally  borne  out  by  the  context;  but  some  of  them 
require  especial  explanation:  on  the  right  hand  of  the  present  line,  in 
pariwa,  the  letters  yy  are  hardly  distinguishable,  but  I find  the 
same  reading  given  by  me  conjecturally,  in  three  copies  of  the  para- 
graph taken  by  me  at  different  periods. 

Line  29.  The  letter  on  the  edge  of  the  fracture  can  be 

identified,  but  yyy  ^ are  conjectural  restorations. 

Line  30. — In  line  40  we  have  the  termination  of  the  word  hratd, 
which  enables  me  to  supply  the  two  letters  ^yj  yyy  lost  in  the  fracture 
on  the  left  hand. 

Line  32. — I take  the  third  letter  yyy  from  the  inscription  of 
Nakhsh-i-Rustam1,  where,  in  line  4 5,  we  have  the  word  az{a)da  in  a 
perfect  form,  and  where,  in  line  43,  the  same  reading  may  be  restored 
with  tolerable  certainty.  There  is  no  other  word  of  four  characters 
ending  in  zada.  The  open  space  in  awajhata  is  incorrect.  Remark 

also  the  want  of  a final  rrr  in  this  word,  which  may  be  either  a 
dialectic  irregularity,  or  want  of  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  artist. 

Line  37.  The  restoration  of  yyy  is  given  on  the  authority 
of  line  42,  column  3,  where  the  name  of  Pishiya'uwdda  again  occurs. 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  sign  of  disjunction  ^ may  intervene  be- 
tween viya  and  k'hanahya;  indeed,  in  one  copy  I have  thus  separated 
the  words;  but  as  we  have  the  entire  name  Viyak’hnahya  in  line  67 
of  the  3rd  column  (doubtful  in  the  Persian,  but  perfect  in  another 


1 See  Lassen's  Zeitschrift,  page  1 79. 
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passage  of  the  Median  transcript),  I believe  I am  justified  in  employing 
the  same  orthography  in  this  passage.  If  viya,  moreover,  were  a verb, 
and  IChana  the  name  of  a month,  the  former  term  would  require  the 
temporal  augment. 

Line  40. — On  the  rock  the  word  abiya  is  written  yyy  yy  y<^>  • 

I have  not  been  able  to  show  this  in  my  copy,  hut  it  is  of  less 
consequence,  as  the  blank  spaces  were  evidently  never  lettered,  owing 
to  unevenness  in  the  surface  of  the  rock. 

Line  46. — There  is  some  doubt  whether  there  may  not  have  been 
a letter  before  the  at  the  commencement  of  the  line.  In  the  first 
copy  which  I took  I left  a vacant  space  for  one  character,  hut  on 
re-examination  the  broken  part  appeared  never  to  have  been  lettered. 

From  line  47  to  line  62,  the  writing  is  beautifully  perfect;  in  all 
this  space,  the  only  letter  which  is  subject  to  doubt  is  the 
in  darshama,  in  line  50 : this  character  on  the  rock  has  the  appearance 
of  fry,  but  as  the  word  darshama  occurs  in  connexion  with  daruga 
in  line  37  of  the  4th  column,  and  as  it  is  also  found  in  lines  19  and  20 
of  the  mutilated  inscription  of  Nakhsh-i-Rustam1,  I have  no  doubt 
that  r is  the  correct  reading. 

Line  63. — The  two  last  letters  yy  may  be  depended  on,  not- 
withstanding the  surface  of  the  rock  is  a good  deal  abraded. 

Line  64. — I believe  that  the  imperfect  letter  in  niyatrarayam  is 

yy  and  not  yV  tut  the  rock  is  too  much  broken  to  admit  of  a cer- 
tain identification.  The  two  last  letters  in  the  line  are  almost  entirely 
lost;  I examined  them  repeatedly  under  different  lights  and  thought  I 
could  trace  the  form  of  in  the  first,  but  the  restoration  of  the  other 
to  yy  is  entirely  conjectural. 

Line  65. — In  vathibishcha  the  letter  rr  is  extremely  doubtful 
upon  the  rock,  and  the  restoration  is  rendered  still  more  uncertain,  by 
the  obscurity  of  the  sense. 

Line  66. — The  context  fully  supports  the  restoration  of  the  letter 
yy*  both  in  Mddamchd  and  Pdrsamchd. 

Line  67.— The  word  'pr'uwamachiya  occurring  in  two  other  pas- 
sages in  this  paragraph  (lines  63  and  69),  the  doubtful  letter  may 

certainly  be  given  as  yy*.  The  two  last  letters  ET  >TtT  are  restored 

1 I quote  from  Westergaard’s  MS.  Lassen  has  the  commencement  of  the 
inscription  in  his  Zeitschrift,  page  120. 
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on  the  authority  of  line  62,  where  the  word  parabartam  is  found  in  a 
perfect  state. 

Line  68. — As  hamatak’hshiya  occurs  again  in  line  70,  I have  no 
hesitation  in  restoring  <<  TT  r<-\  at  the  end  of  this  line. 

Line  69. — Several  of  the  letters  in  pr’uwamachiya  may  be  indis- 
tinctly traced  upon  the  broken  surface  of  the  rock.  The  letters  on 
the  extreme  right  of  the  column  yy  alone  require  to  be  entirely 

restored. 

From  line  69  to  line  76,  the  restorations,  consisting  of  four  or  five 
letters  in  each  line,  are  given  with  entire  confidence;  the  construction 
being  simple,  and  the  context  clearly  indicating  the  words  that  are 
required  to  complete  the  sense. 

Line  77. — The  blank  space  in  the  name  of  the  father  of  Naiitabira 
is  sufficient  for  two  letters,  but  I have  no  clue  to  their  identification. 

In  the  four  following  lines  the  forms  of  all  the  letters  may  be 
traced  with  sufficient  clearness  to  establish  their  identity.  The  ortho- 
graphy of  Babir'uviya  in  line  79,  which  is  alone  much  defaced,  is 
supported  by  a reference  to  line  77  of  this  column,  to  lines  77  and  80 
of  column  3,  and  line  13  of  column  4. 


Line  82  is  much  mutilated. 


The  characters  >(\  >Ty| 


are  partially  visible  on  the  broken  surface  of  the  rock,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  from  the  writing  in  its  present  state,  whether  the  sign 
^ intervenes  between  basta  and  anayata,  or  whether  bastdnayata  is  to 
be  read  as  a single  word.  I have  adopted  the  reading  of  basta  anayata 
on  the  authority  of  paragraphs  13  and  14  of  the  2nd  column,  where 
the  terms  are  employed  singly  in  passages  of  similar  import.  The 


restoration  of  m *=T  fr  y<>\  ffrT  rrt  at  the  end  of  the  line  has 
nothing  to  support  it  beyond  a corresponding  form  of  expression  in 
those  paragraphs ; and  as  I observe  that  in  my  rough  copy  I have 
particularly  noted  the  broken  space  to  be  alone  sufficient  for  five 
letters,  it  is,  I think,  subject  to  doubt. 

Line  84. — For  the  restoration  of  *=T  ffrl  m in  agubata,  see  a 
similar  form  of  expression  in  line  54  of  column  3,  and  line  82  of 
column  4. 

Line  85. — The  letters  ET,<>  in  addr(a)ya  are  partially  visible. 
The  double  £|y|  in  aishatata,  is  suspicious,  but  certainly  exists  upon 
the  rock,  and  the  \ at  the  end  of  the  line  is  clearly  enough  defined. 

Line  86. — I have  no  means  of  restoring  the  imperfect  words 
ma--Tcduwd  or  aw  - kanam.  There  would  appear  to  be  sufficient  space 
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for  two  letters  between  *1^1  and  and  for  one  letter  between 
>y^  and  |5=,  but  tbe  rock  is  too  muck  broken  to  admit  even  of  any 
certainty  that  these  vacant  spaces  were  ever  lettered.  The  characters 
on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line  ^y  \ are  sufficien^y  legible. 

Line  87- — A few  broken  traces  are  all  that  remain  on  the  rock  of 
the  characters  which  intervened  between  asma  and  anayam , and  the 
passage  is  moreover  so  obscure,  that  I am  unwilling  to  hazard  a resto- 
ration. The  three  letters  on  the  right  which  are  required 

to  complete  the  word  upastdm  are  given  with  entire  confidence. 

Line  88.  After  the  name  of  Tigram,  the  characters  \ YY  TTyC* 
are  tolerably  distinct ; then  follow  two  letters  which  are  very  doubt- 
ful ; if  the  second  letter  be  an  m or  a t,  the  character  which  precedes 
it  cannot  be  f°ri  appears  to  be  one  of  tbe  consonants  requiring 

for  its  articulation  a combination  with  the  vowel  i;  bayd  may  be 
doubtfully  read  in  continuation,  and  the  detached  letters  yyy  and  >|yy 
can  be  distinguished  near  the  edge  of  the  broken  surface;  but  I am 
quite  at  a loss  to  identify  the  words  which  these  broken  fragments 
indicate1. 

Line  89.  The  portions  which  are  still  visible  of  the  name  of  the 
month  Atriyatiya  fully  support,  I think,  the  restoration  of  yy  ^> 
in  the  body  of  the  word ; and  the  genitival  inflexion  in  cannot 

be  questioned.  It  is  remarkable,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  column  3, 
line  18,  the  orthography  should  be  used  of  Atriyatiya,  as  though  the 
two  characters  t^y  and  ^yy  might  be  employed  indifferently.  We 
have  another  example  of  this  confusion  in  the  spelling  of  the  word 
p(a)ritiya.  I am  not  quite  sure  of  the  numerals  in  line  89,  but  I 
believe  I have  given  them  correctly  as  ^y y^ry* 

Line  91. — The  letter  yy  in  adam,  and  >TtT  in  ashiyawam,  may 
be  restored  with  certainty;  but  the  y^y  in  athiya  is  doubtful.  The 
initial  letter  also  in  yathd  is  extremely  indistinct,  and  the  remaining 
seven  characters  to  the  end  of  the  line  are  entirely  gone.  I have  no 


1 In  a copy  of  this  paragraph,  taken  in  1835,  I have  the  conjectural  reading  of 
ftffrWTTTET  for  the  commencement  of  the  word  which  follows  Tigram, 


and  I am  inclined  to  regard  that  reading  as  more  correct  than  the  orthography  of 
the  present  text.  Perhaps  the  entire  word  may  be  viyatarayam  or  viyatarayam, 
which  would  give  the  signification  of  “transivi.”  See  line  25  of  the  5th  column, 
where  the  letters  viyatara  are  quite  distinct. — See  more  in  the  notes  on  this 
passage  in  the  fourth  chapter. 
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means  of  restoring  the  verb  of  which  we  see  the  termination  dyam  in 
the  succeeding  line,  but  there  cannot  he  much  doubt  as  to  its  sig- 
nification. 

Line  92. — Here  is  a blank  space  on  the  rock  between  the  charac- 
ters >|yy  and  ^yy  in  the  name  of  ’ JJfrdtuvid,  which  I have  neglected 
to  shew  in  the  text,  but  which  appears  never  to  have  been  lettered. 
From  the  letter  to  the  end  of  the  line  is  entirely  lost,  but  the 
context  furnishes  a certain  restoration. 

Line  93. — The  seven  characters  which  intervene  between  and 
>TrU  on  the  right  hand  of  the  line,  are  altogether  lost;  but  I have 
no  hesitation  in  restoring  mam  . hamar(a)nam. 

Line  95. — In  the  imperfect  word  succeeding  apiyd,  there  appears 
to  have  been  one  letter  before  and  two  between  that  character 

and  yyy;  I have  no  clue  however  to  their  restoration. 

Line  96. — The  restorations  to  this  line  require  no  remark  except 
in  reference  to  the  final  word  of  the  column,  which  is  given  on  the 
authority  of  line  94;  Akhumd  also  occurs  twice  in  the  12th  paragraph 
of  the  2nd  column;  and  in  line  17  of  the  inscription  of  Persepolis, 
completed  by  Westergaard1. 

The  lower  part  of  the  1st  column  is  throughout  more  or  less  in- 
jured, and  in  the  right  hand  corner  the  writing  is  in  many  part 
entirely  obliterated  by  the  abrasion  of  the  surface  of  the  rock. 

Column  II. 

A fissure  varying  in  breadth,  which  has  been  caused  by  the  per- 
colation of  water  from  above,  bisects  the  second  column,  and  destroys 
the  continuity  of  the  writing  throughout  its  whole  extent.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  construction  is  so  extremely  simple  and  uniform, 
that  the  lost  portions  of  the  inscriptions  may  be  restored  with  a very 
high  degree  of  probability;  and  from  line  29,  we  have  also  the  Median 
transcript  which  is  perfect,  to  verify  and  assist  in  the  recovery. 

In  lines  1 and  2,  the  restorations  appear  to  me  to  be  unexcep- 
tionable. 

In  line  3,  there  is  a difficulty.  The  termination  in  aha  which  is 
perfect,  as  well  as  the  context,  would  suggest  the  restoration  of  tvashna . 
A’ uramazddha ; but  after  the  completion  of  the  word  ashiyawam,  the 
broken  space  is  alone  sufficient  for  the  intervention  of  5 or  6 letters, 

1 See  Lassen’s  Zeitschrift,  page  172.  I have  also  been  obligingly  favoured  by 
Mr.  Westergaard  with  a MS.  copy  of  this  inscription. 
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and  the  usual  phrase  therefore  cannot  have  been  introduced  at  length. 
Either  the  word  washna  must  have  been  accidentally  omitted  by  the 
artist,  or  the  construction  must  be  different  from  that  which  is  usually 
employed.  I have  thought  it  best  accordingly  to  leave  the  space 
entirely  blank. 

Line  4. — The  restoration  of  agarbdyam  may  be  questioned,  the 
repetition  of  the  verb  appearing  to  be  unnecessary.  We  have  an 
instance,  however,  of  the  same  redundant  expression  iii  paragraph  7 
of  the  3rd  column,  and  the  final  is  partially  visible. 

Line  7. — I restore  the  name  of  Armina,  between  Athurd  and 
Parthwa,  as  the  Armenians  appear  to  have  been  conjoined  with  the 
Assyrians  in  their  revolt.  The  expeditions  indeed  of  Dadarsliish  and 
Wuiri  isa,  which  occupy  five  paragraphs  of  this  column,  are  especially 
referred  to  Armenia,  while  Assyria  is  merely  mentioned  incidentally, 
as  the  country  in  which  Wum'isa  fought  his  first  battle.  The  restora- 


tion of  >£i|  | \|  in  Parthwa  is  hardly,  I think,  open  to  objection. 

Line  8. — Remark  the  orthography  of  Saha  instead  of  Sided,  as  the 
name  is  uniformly  written  at  Persepolis1.  Perhaps  I have  been  too 


bold  in  restoring  j >|||  jlyJ  yy,  for  the  double  employment  of 
martiya  both  as  a generic  term  and  a proper  name  in  immediate  con- 
tiguity has  an  unpleasing  effect;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  final 
which  is  quite  distinct,  would  appear  to  indicate  that  this  cir- 
cumstance had  produced  no  change  in  the  construction  which  is 
observed  in  all  the  other  paragraphs. 

Line  9. — Pdrsiya  is  restored  on  the  authority  of  line  16,  column 
4th ; where  in  the  recapitulation  of  the  victories  of  Darius,  Martiya  is 
expressly  mentioned  as  a Persian. 

Line  10. — The  name  which  I read  'Umanish  occurs  in  three  pas- 
sages, but  unfortunately  in  every  instance,  the  initial  character  is 
doubtful.  In  this  line,  and  line  16,  column  4th,  the  letter  has  the 
appearance  of  ’yy  or  yy,  but  in  line  4 of  the  detached  inscription  F, 
the  sign  ^ may,  I think,  be  traced  at  the  commencement  of  the  name, 
aud  I consider  therefore  the  doubtful  character  to  be  ^jy.  I must 
add  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Median  transcript  appears  to  give  the 
orthography  of  Amanish  as  if  the  initial  letter  were  yw. 


Line  1 1 . — The  word  of  which  the  termination  in  j 5^  yy  is  visible 


1 See  Lassen’s  Zeitschrift,  page  176,  Inscrip  I.,  line  18;  and  page  178, 
Ins.  N.  It.,  lines  25  and  28. 
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on  the  right  of  the  fissure  is  probably  adakiya,  (See  line  24  and  also 
paragraph  18  of  column  4th,)  but  the  letters  yyy  yy  are  entirely  lost, 

and  the  sense  is  so  obscure,  that  I have  hesitated  to  give  the  restora- 
tion in  the  text.  There  is  also  sufficient  space  for  two  or  three  letters 
on  the  rock,  between  the  word  k’hshayathiya  and  the  conjectural 
restoration  of  adakiya , which  I am  quite  unable  to  fill  up. 

Line  12. — I cannot  venture  to  restore  the  word  that  follows 
hachama;  there  is  space  for  about  seven  letters  which  are  entirely  lost. 
I give  the  orthography  of  ’ Uwajiyd  instead  of  ’ Uwajhiya , on  the 
authority  of  line  76,  column  1st,  where  the  character  is  found  to 
replace  the  usual  in  the  nominative  plural  of  this  ethnic  title1; 
in  line  10,  column  4,  the  singular  of  the  ethnic  title  retains 

Line  13. — The  vacant  space  in  this  line  may  perhaps  contain  the 
words  utdshim.awdjhana,  but  it  would  be  too  bold  to  introduce  them 
in  the  text.  The  broken  space  beyond  the  character  which  is 
quite  distinct,  appears  to  have  been  never  lettered. 

Line  14  and  15. — The  context  in  these  lines,  I think,  fully  supports 
the  restorations. 

Line  16. — In  my  rough  copy  I have  added  yyy  to  the  genitival 
inflexion  of  ’ Vwak'hshatara , and  I have  omitted  the  character  at  the 
end  of  tiCmaya.  The  omission  I am  persuaded  is  an  error,  for  the 
orthography  of  tumaya  is  constant  and  uniform,  but  the  addition  is 
subject  to  doubt.  In  column  4,  lines  19  and  22,  and  in  the  detached 
inscriptions  E,  line  7,  and  G,  line  9,  the  inflexion  is  in  hya  without  the 
final  yyy;  but  in  line  81  of  the  present  column,  I observe  the  name 
to  be  again  written  ’ Uwak'hshatarahyd  in  the  rough  copy.  Having 
neglected  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this  orthographical  irregularity 
on  the  spot,  I have  placed  the  character  in  a parenthesis.  There  is 
perhaps  hardly  sufficient  authority  for  the  restoration  of  the  words 
vathapatiya  . aha;  I have  been  guided  by  the  apparent  similarity  of 
construction  in  paragraphs  5 and  6 of  the  3rd  column,  where  the  word 
occurs  at  length  in  line  26;  but  I admit  at  the  same  time  that  the 
parallel  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  I may  here  remark  that  the 
orthography  of  ^ is  always  employed  at  Behistun,  for  the  word 
which  is  written  vitha,  at  Persepolis. 

Line  18. — The  interval  in  this  line  being  sufficient  for  fifteen 
letters,  I am  justified,  I think,  in  restoring  Pdrsa  . via  . Jidda.,  as  in 


1 See  also  line  6 of  the  5th  column. 
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paragraph  6th  of  the  3rd  column,  in  preference  to  introducing  a single 
name. 

Line  19. — For  the  name  of  Vidarna  see  line  21. 

Line  22. — The  name  of  the  Median  city  where  the  action  took 
place  is  entirely  lost,  with  the  exception  of  the  initial  Iff- 
appears  to  have  contained  eight  letters. 

Line  23. — I have  conjecturally  restored  liada  before  Md,  and 
dayibish  . liya  after  it. 

Line  24. — I was  unable  to  trace  a single  letter  in  the  broken  spaces 
which  disfigure  this  line;  and  as  the  matter  contained  in  it  is  out  of 
the  usual  routine  of  description,  I cannot  restore  the  writing  even 
conjecturally.  The  first  interval  contains  five  letters,  and  the  latter 
eight. 

Line  26. — The  numerals  ^ are  a good  deal  mutilated,  but  I be- 
lieve I have  given  them  correctly. 

Lines  27  and  28. — The  restorations  are  given  on  the  authority  of 
the  concluding  phrases  in  paragraphs  9 and  11  of  this  column,  where 
the  construction  is  nearly  similar.  For  the  restoration  of  mam  . lamia, 
as  an  equivalent  to  the  chita  . mam  of  the  other  paragraphs,  see  lines 
35  and  36  of  column  4th,  and  lines  37  and  38  of  the  long  inscription 
of  N akhsh-i-Rustam1. 

Line  30. — Remark  another  instance  of  the  indifferent  employment 
of  and  ; in  this  line  and  in  line  50  of  the  present  column, 

the  word  pritiya  is  written  ^y"  yy  y^,  the  letter 

being  perfectly  distinct,  while  in  line  14  of  column  3rd,  the  ortho- 
graphy is  employed  of  yy  >]]]  ff  y<S 

Line  33. — The  name  of  the  place  where  Dadarshish  fought  his 
first  action  is  entirely  lost,  and  I hesitate  to  restore  the  orthography 
on  the  mere  faith  of  the  Median  copy.  The  space  appears  to  be 
sufficient  for  six  letters. 

Line  34. — Remark  the  orthography  of  Armaniyiya : In  the  present 
passage  and  in  line  39  and  44  I have  particularly  noticed,  in  my 
rough  copy,  the  substitution  of  >>yy|  for  y^f  yy*  but  in  line  59  I have 
preserved  the  old  spelling  without  comment,  probably,  as  I think, 
through  an  oversight.  In  line  41,  the  name  of  Thurawaliarahya  is 
restored  from  the  Median.  As  far  as  line  43,  I observe  nothing  else 
requiring  particular  notice  in  the  restorations,  or  other  parts  of  the  text. 

Line  44. — The  name  of  the  fort  near  which  Dadarshish  fought  his 

1 See  Lassen’s  Zeitschrift,  page  1 78. 
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third  action  is  altogether  obliterated,  and  the  pronunciation  of  the 
word  is  doubtful  even  in  the  Median. 

Line  48. — I cannot  venture  to  restore  the  name  which  is  lost  in 
this  line,  for  the  Median  copy  gives  a very  doubtful  orthography. 
The  word  ydtd  is  partially  visible,  and  may  be  given  with  certainty, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Median.  For  the  construction,  see  the  con- 
cluding phrases  in  paragraphs  6 and  11  of  this  column. 

Line  53. — The  letter  yy  is  doubtful;  the  name  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  five  characters,  but  it  is  quite  illegible,  and  I am  not  sure 
of  the  Median  orthography. 

Line  59. — I find  the  characters  ’yty  >^Y  K*  tt  K in  my  roush 
copy,  but  I entertain  a strong  suspicion  that  they  are  incorrect,  and 
that  the  true  orthography  of  the  word  is  ^yy  EHrTKn,<>ffr<>, 
as  it  appears  in  lines  34,  39,  and  44. 

Line  62. — The  4th  character  in  this  line  is  entirely  lost,  and  the 
Avord  to  which  it  belongs  occurring  in  no  other  passage  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, I am  unable  to  restore  it. 

Line  63. — For  the  restorations,  see  the  preceding  lines  of  this 
column,  28  and  48. 

Line  64. — The  characters  and  are  both  doubtful  in  the 

wTord  nijhdyam,  and  I have  no  means  of  verification. 

Line  65. — The  letter  on  the  right  hand  of  the  fissure  is  doubtful; 
according  to  the  Median  copy,  the  name  should  commence  with  Kli  or 
Gli,  and  it  is  \'ery  probable  therefore  that  the  true  form  is 

Line  69. — The  letter  yy  in  Frawartish  is  partially  visible,  but 

the  succeeding  character  is  entirely  lost.  I have  restored  ^ on  the 
authority  of  the  names  of  the  months  Bdgayddish  and  Thaigarchish, 
which  as  masculines  in  i,  appear  to  form  the  genitive  in  ish.  At  the 
same  time  I must  remark,  that  the  space  on  the  rock  between  the 
iJyY  of  Frawartish  and  the  ^yyy  of  adam,  is  sufficient  for  four  letters1. 
The  great  blank  on  the  right  contains  the  name  of  a month,  which, 
however,  as  it  occurs  in  no  other  passage  of  the  inscriptions,  I am 
unwilling  to  restore,  on  the  mere  faith  of  the  Median  orthography. 
The  restoration  etTen  of  the  genitival  inflexion  in  <K  r<>  may  be 
Questioned. 

1 Remark  also  the  form  of  Cliislipishhyd  iu  line  8 of  the  detached  Inscription  A. 
Perhaps  the  true  reading  of  the  passage  is  >JyY  yy 
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Line  70. — For  the  restoration  of  akhuma  see  line  68,  and  lines  90 
and  94  of  column  1st. 

Line  73. — The  letters  Wr<>ff  in  tyipatiya  are  exceedingly 
doubtful.  I was  unable  indeed  to  ascertain  positively  whether  the 
broken  space  succeeding'  fraishayam  contained  two  or  three  letters.  In 
agarbayatd,  all  the  characters,  with  the  exception  of  jjyy,  may  he 
indistinctly  traced  within  the  fissure ; farther  on  also  the  letters 
m\m  are  sufficiently  clear,  but  the  characters  in  utd, 

and  in  dnayatd,  are  restorations  supported  by  the  context, 

and  by  a comparison  with  line  88  of  the  present  column. 

Line  74. — For  the  restoration  of  the  enclitical  pronoun  shiya,  see 
line  88  where  the  construction  is  nearly  similar.  I have  noted  in  my 
rough  copy  that  nine  letters  intervene  between  the  <^yy  of  utd,  and  the 
final  >|yy,  on  the  right  of  the  fissure;  but  they  are  wholly  lost,  and 
the  particular  word,  which  probably  signifies  “ lips,”  is  omitted  in  the 
succeeding  paragraph. 

Line  75. — The  second  letter,  almost  effaced  from  the  rock,  appears 
to  resemble  YY ’ ^ have  preferred  the  restoration  of  y^V,  on 

the  authority  of  line  89.  The  next  word  appears  to  contain  four 
letters,  but  neither  in  this  line,  nor  in  line  89,  where  the  term  again 
occurs,  can  the  forms  of  any  of  the  characters  be  traced,  with  the 
exception  of  the  final  >YyY,  the  ^affer  passage.  In  the  following 

word  I have  introduced  an  n,  in  my  rough  copy;  but  I believe  erro- 
neously; for  in  line  89,  I have  the  orthography  of 
and  on  etymological  grounds,  I am  inclined  to  regard  that  as  the  true 
orthography.  I have  placed  accordingly  the  character  in  a paren- 
thesis. The  forms  of  all  the  characters  in  this  line,  can  be  traced 
through  the  right  hand  fissure,  with  the  exception  of  the  final 
in  dhuwaraydmiya,  and  the  in  adariya,  which  are  restored  on  the 
authority  of  lines  89,  90,  of  the  present  column. 

Line  76. — In  the  second  word  of  this  line  there  would  appear  to  be 
sufficient  space  for  two  letters,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  character 
>[^E;  but  in  line  90,  where  the  word  again  occurs  it  cannot  consist  of 
more  than  four  letters;  in  the  latter  passage  also  the  initial  character  is 
TIT’  and  I may  perhaps  therefore  be  justified  in  giving  that  resto- 
ration, supposing  the  verb  in  both  cases  to  commence  with  awa.  The 
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Median  transcript  is  decisive  of  the  identity  of  the  word  in  the  two 
passages.  The  final  character  in  the  name  of  Ecbatana,  is  blank  both 
in  this  passage  and  in  line  78,  hut  I think  may  be  restored  with 
tolerable  certainty.  I have  been  guided  in  the  restoration  of  awada- 
shirn  . uz(a) tayapatiya,  by  line  52  of  column  3rd,  where  the  construc- 
tion only  differs  in  the  substitution  of  the  plural  for  the  singular  encli- 
tical  pronoun.  The  letters  apatiya  are  perfectly  clear,  and  the  initial 
^yy,  can  be  indistinctly  traced;  hut  the  three  intermediate  characters 
are  entirely  lost.  I must  add  that  in  line  52,  column  3rd,  where  the 
word  occurs  at  length,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  3rd  letter  he  an  m, 
ora  t;  in  one  copy  I have  >|yy,  in  another  £|y|;  I have  therefore 
inserted  a note  of  interrogation  in  the  text. 

Line  77. — Remark  the  final  in  ahata ; the  employment  or  sup- 
pression of  this  character  appears  to  have  been  at  the  option  of  the 
artist.  The  restoration  of  in  awiya,  is  undoubted;  the  character 
is  sufficiently  visible  on  the  rock. 

Line  78. — Nothing  is  to  be  seen  of  the  characters  K n i<-  \ m 
in  the  fracture  on  the  left  hand,  hut  the  j|yJ  in  atara  is  partially 
visible,  and  the  entire  restoration  is,  I think,  to  be  depended  on.  The 
last  word  in  the  paragraph  may  be  frajhanam,  but  the  letter  is 
extremely  indistinct,  and  the  acceptation  in  which  that  word  is  gene- 
rally used,  hardly  applies  to  the  present  passage. 

Line  79. — The  restoration  of  ^yyy  is 

given  on  the  authority  of  the  Median  transcript,  which  applies  the 
ethnic  title  of  Sagartian  to  ChitrataJchma. 

Line  81. — For  remarks  on  the  final  yyy  in’  Uwak'hshatarahya,  see 
note  to  line  16  of  this  column. 

Line  82. — For  the  restoration  of  in  the  name  of  K’hamaspdda , 


see  line  85  where  that  character  is  perfectly  distinct. 

Line  84. — I am  not  quite  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  tyam . 
hamitriyam,  for  the  construction  with  a double  relative  is  peculiar,  and 
the  space  appears  to  be  hardly  sufficient  for  the  restored  letters.  The 
termination  in  yy  yy  yy  ^yl  is  however  given  in  my  rough  copy 
as  undoubted,  and  I know  of  no  other  way  of  filling  up  the  interval. 
Remark  also  the  yyy  in  gvhdtiya,  which  I find  in  the  rough  copy  to  be 

marked  as  an  irregular  orthography,  and  which  I have  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, really  exists  upon  the  rock. 
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Line  88. — In  this  line  the  final  letter  of  ChitrataFkmam  is  a good 
deal  defaced ; but  as  the  noun  is  in  the  accusative  case,  it  can  be  no 
other  than  The  word  uta  is  exceedingly  doubtful;  in  my  rough 

copy  I have  left  a short  blank  space,  as  if  the  broken  surface  bad 
been  never  lettered ; but  the  sense  appears  to  require  the  intervention 
between  the  two  verbs  of  the  copulative  conjunction ; I may  observe 
at  the  same  time,  that  in  the  Median  the  conjunction  is  wanting. 

Line  89. — There  have  been  three  characters  apparently  in  the  blank 
space  preceding  the  letter,  ’'YyY,  but  they  are  totally  effaced.  The 
following  word  in  my  rough  copy  is  written  ^yy  ^TtT’  an^ 

that  I believe  to  be  the  true  orthography;  I have  introduced  however 
the  letter  in  a parenthesis,  for  the  reason  explained  in  the  note  to 
line  75. 

Line  90. — There  appears  to  be  barely  sufficient  space  upon  the  rock 
for  three  letters  after  the  initial  yyy  in  the  word  which  intervenes 
between  kdra  and  pasaivashim.  See  the  note  to  line  76. 

Line  91. — The  restoration  on  the  left  hand  is  given  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Median  transcript,  which  employs  the  same  word  in 
this  passage,  that  answers  to  m(a)taydpatiya , in  line  76;  the  termi- 
nation also  in  yy  y^>,  which  is  sufficiently  distinct,  is  a further  proof 
of  the  identity  of  the  terms. 

Line  92. — Mddiya  is  restored  from  the  Median  transcript,  the 
final  y^>,  being  alone  visible  on  the  rock. 

Line  93. — The  final  in  War  k ana,  is  only  partially  distinguish- 
able, but  the  Median  orthography  is  undoubted;  Vdslitaspa  is  also 
restored  on  the  authority  of  the  Median  transcript,  and  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  complete  the  line  from  the  same  source. 

Line  94. — The  name  of  Vispdwushtisa,  which  is  only  partially 
legible,  is  completed  after  the  Median  orthography. 

I could  not  distinguish  a single  letter  in  lines  95  and  96,  the  abra- 
sion of  the  rock  extending  over  the  entire  lower  surface  of  the  column; 
the  loss  however  is  of  less  consequence  as  we  have  the  Median  tran- 
script complete  and  perfectly  intelligible. 

Column  III. 

The  greater  part  of  this  column  is  in  a very  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation, and  the  text  accordingly  is  almost  independent  of  restoration 
or  remark.  As  far  as  line  65,  at  any  rate,  a few  brief  notes  will 
afford  all  the  necessary  information. 
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Line  2. — The  third  letter  from  the  right  hand  is  doubtful  on  the 
rock,  but  I have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  restoring  to  complete 
the  name  of  Saga,  which  is  found  in  the  Median  copy,  and  also  in  line 
71  of  the  2nd  column. 

Line  4. — The  last  letter  is  very  indistinct;  it  rather  resembles 
yy,  upon  the  rock,  but  I have  given  on  the  faith  of  the  Median 
transcript,  and  read  the  name  Patigapand. 

Line  11. — Remark  the  substitution  of  hashitiya,  for  the  usual 
hamitriya ; the  variety  of  expression  is  particularly  noted  in  my 
rough  copy,  and  cannot  therefore  be  an  error  of  orthography. 

Line  14. — In  the  word  k'hshalrapdwa,  I have  *f  instead  of  ^ 
in  the  rough  copy;  but  the  latter  character  is  quite  distinct,  in  line  55 
of  this  column,  and  I have  therefore  restored  it  in  the  present  passage. 
Remark  also  the  in  pritiya,  instead  of  the  which  is  em- 
ployed in  lines  30  and  50,  of  the  2nd  column. 

Line  18. — The  letter  ^fY;  ig  again  used  for  the  tyy  of  line  89  of 
the  first  column,  in  the  name  of  the  month  Atriydtiya.  The  numeral 
character  in  this  line  is  doubtful,  but  one  of  my  copies  reads  aud 
the  Median  equivalent  has  obviously  an  error  for 

Line  32. — Remark  pam , the  orthography  of  which,  is  I believe 
undoubted. 

Line  42. — .The  final  >YyY  in  kararn  is  doubtful ; I find  the  letter 
given  jfyf,  in  two  copies  of  the  paragraph  taken  by  me  at  different 
times. 

Lines  49  and  51.- — Aliata  is  given  in  these  passages  without  the 
final  yyy. 

Line  52. — Remark  the  final  ^ in  awadashish;  both  of  my  copies 
agree  in  this  orthography,  and  there  is  no  reason  therefore  to  question 
it.  In  the  following  word  the  third  character  is  doubtful ; one  copy 
has  >|yY  and  the  other  ^YyY  ’ unf°1’l;uliatebr>  also>  tbe  etymology  is 
so  obscure  as  to  furnish  no  means  of  deciding  which  may  be  the  true 
reading. 

Line  67. — In  the  name  of  the  month  Viyak'hana,  the  character 
«TT  is  entirely  gone,  and  the  following  letter  is  partially 
defaced ; the  restoration  is  given  on  the  authority  of  line  37  of  the 
1st  column,  the  note  to  which  may  be  consulted.  The  Median  ortho- 
graphy of  this  name  occurs  in  the  transcript  of  paragraph  16  of  the 
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2nd  column,  the  Persian  original  of  which  is  almost  wholly  obli- 
terated. 

In  lines  69  and  70,  it  was  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  place  the 
restorations  in  outline,  for  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  only  slightly 
injured,  and  the  forms  of  all  the  characters  may  be  traced  with  more 
or  less  distinctness. 

Line  71. — In  the  name  which  I have  written  Arshada,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  whether  the  fourth  character  may  be  *yy  or  yy ; and 
I have  not  the  Median  copy  of  this  part  of  the  inscription. 

Line  72. — The  same  difficulty  occurs  with  regard  to  the  sixth  cha- 
racter of  the  word  atiyaisha;  I have  given  the  restoration  of  yy, 
instead  of  yy,  on  the  mere  ground  of  etymological  propriety.  The 
character  >|y|  also,  in  the  name  Nipatiyam  - - iya  is  doubtful,  and 
there  is  sufficient  space  upon  the  rock  for  another  letter  between 
that  character  and  the  termination  in  iya,  which  I have  no  means  of 
restoring. 

Line  73. — I find  awadashim  written  in  my  rough  copy  with  a long 
«,  rtr>  before  the  enclitical  pronoun,  but  I am  doubtful  if  the  ortho- 
graphy be  correct;  for  in  line  59,  column  1st,  and  line  52  of  the  pre- 
sent column,  the  final  elongation  of  the  adverb  lapses  before  a suffix. 
I have  placed  the  character  therefore  in  a parenthesis. 

Line  74. — The  final  yyy  in  ahata,  may  be  depended  on. 

Line  76. — The  broken  letters  in  this  line  may  be  all  partially 
traced. 

Line  77. — The  characters  m El  TO  in  Arm'iniya  are  a good 
deal  defaced,  but  they  can  hardly  be  called  restorations. 

Line  78. — The  initial  character  of  the  name  of  the  father  of 
Aralcha,  may  be  pronouced  with  certainty  to  be  ; but  regarding 
the  second  letter  I entertain  some  doubt.  I examined  the  rock  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  found  that  the  signs,  as  far  as  I could  trace  them, 
would  admit  of  arrangement  into  no  other  character  but  ; an 
identification  at  the  same  time  which  I should  have  supposed  impos- 
sible, (for  the  letter  >^J  belongs  to  the  Median,  and  not  to  the  Persian 
alphabet,)  had  I not  met  with  apparently  the  same  character,  in  a 
name  immediately  following.  Certainty  is  not  to  be  obtained,  for  iu 
both  cases  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  slightly  injured;  but  the  repe- 
tition tends,  I think,  to  a mutual  verification.  In  the  second  name 
also,  which  I read  Dhubdiia,  the  initial  sign  is  somewhat  disfigured. 
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Line  79. — Remark  the  orthography  of  Ndbukhudrachara.  In 
column  1,  lines  79  and  84,  and  in  the  detached  inscriptions,  D.,  line  4, 
and  I.,  line  5,  the  name  is  written  without  any  vowel  between  the 
and  yy;  but  in  this  passage  and  in  column  4,  lines  14  and  30,  there 
is  certainly  an  intermediate  ^yy. 

Line  80. — In  the  rough  copy  I find  the  ethnic  title  Bdbir'uviya 
written  with  a common  r instead  of  the  aspirated  letter 
but  I believe  incorrectly;  the  letter  is  somewhat  defaced,  and  I pro- 
bably neglected  to  examine  it  minutely;  in  the  text  accordingly,  I 
have  given  the  usual  orthography.  See  note  to  line  79  of  the  1st 
column. 

Line  83. — The  two  last  letters  of  the  name  Vidafrd,  are  a good 
deal  injured,  but  I believe  that  I have  given  them  correctly.  The 
final  yyy  is  distinctly  visible  in  line  87  of  this  column,  and  a portion 
of  the  may  also  be  traced  in  the  same  passage. 

Line  85. — The  name  of  Vidafrd  is  entirely  lost,  and  the  restoration 
depends  on  the  orthography  of  lines  83  and  87. 

Line  87. — The  last  sign  | of  the  letter  r,  in  Vidafrd,  is  sufficiently 
distinct,  but  I could  not  trace  the  preceding  portion  of  the  letter. 
The  great  interval  may  probably  contain  utd  . awam  . Aralcham,  and 
then  the  name  of  the  month.  I have  thought  it  hazardous  however  to 
give  the  restoration,  for  on  the  rock  the  writing  is  entirely  obliterated. 

Line  88. — After  the  letters  m ^ in  this  line,  the  writing  to 
the  end  of  the  column  is  irrecoverably  gone,  with  the  exception  of  the 
detached  words  patiya  . asariyata,  at  the  end  of  line  91.  There 
appears  to  have  been  only  92  lines  in  this  column,  instead  of  the  96 
which  we  find  in  the  two  preceding  tablets;  but  so  lamentably  defaced 
is  the  lower  portion  of  the  rock,  that  this  point  even  cannot  be  posi- 
tively ascertained.  I must  observe  also,  that  the  number  of  lines  in 
columns  3 and  4,  whether  ninety-two  or  ninety-three,  occupy  the  same 
space  as  the  ninety-six  lines  of  columns  1 and  2,  and  that  the  blank 
surfaces  therefore  below  the  lines,  which  appear  in  my  copy  of  the 
text,  are  incorrect. 


Column  IV. 

The  fourth  is  at  once  the  most  mutilated  and  the  least  intelligible  of 
all  the  columns.  A fissure,  similar  to  that  in  the  2nd  column,  tran- 
sects the  tablet  longitudinally,  and  throughout  the  lower  half  of  the 
column,  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  more  or  less  broken  by  the  trickling 
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of  water  from  above.  At  the  same  time,  the  construction  of  the  para- 
graphs, and  the  matter  contained  in  them,  is  new,  and  will  hardly 
admit  of  comparison  with  preceding  passages,  so  that  I apprehend  in 
many  cases,  my  restorations  will  he  considered  to  he  rather  bold  than 
felicitous.  The  following  notes  will  explain  the  grounds  on  which 
such  restorations  depend.  I lay  no  claim  to  an  intuitive  resolution  of 
difficulties,  hut  expect  the  readings  to  he  rejected  or  received,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  I can  produce  in  their  support. 

Line  2. — As  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  3rd  column  describe 
the  suppression  of  a revolt  in  Babylonia;  the  restoration  of  Babiruwa 
is  I believe  unexceptionable.  The  final  also,  which  is  visible  to 
the  right  of  the  fissure,  is  of  importance  to  the  verification. 

Line  5. — The  restorations  in  this  line  are  very  doubtful;  my  rough 
copy  gives  the  letters  the  cr)d  of  dahydwa. 

From  this  point  to  the  termination  of  the  paragraph  in  line  31,  the 
text  is  taken  up  with  a recapitulation  of  the  victories  of  Darius;  the 
construction  is  uniform  and  simple,  and  as  we  are  also  able  to  verify 
the  mutilated  names  by  a comparison  with  those  contained  in  the 
preceding  columns  and  in  the  detached  inscriptions,  the  restorations 
throughout  are,  I consider,  unimpeachable.  A few  remarks  on  the 
irregularities  of  structure  and  orthography,  at  the  same  time,  may  be 
deserving  of  attention. 

Line  8. — The  introduction  of  aha,  to  the  left  of  the  fissure  is 
suspicious,  but  I find  the  word  given  in  the  rough  copy,  as  if  it  were 
perfectly  distinct  upon  the  rock. 

Line  10. — Remark  the  orthography  of  ’ Uwajliiya ; where  the  term 
occurs  as  an  ethnic  title,  in  lines  75  and  76  of  the  1st  column,  the 
common  j si  substituted  for  the  aspirate  and  I have 

adopted  the  same  orthography  in  the  restoration  of  the  word  in  line  12 
of  the  2nd  column.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  in  this 
passage  the  ethnic  title  is  written  in  the  same  way  as  the  proper  name. 

Line  12. — The  word  mand  is  given  in  my  rough  copy,  with  a 
remark  that  the  letters  are  hardly  distinguishable.  The  employment 
of  such  a term  is  certainly  quite  superfluous  and  at  variance  with  the 
construction  of  the  other  clauses  of  the  paragraph;  and  I almost 
think  therefore  that  the  interval  was  never  lettered,  and  that  I mis- 
took for  characters  the  natural  indentations  of  the  broken  surface. 

Line  14. — The  second  in  Nabukhudrachara,  is  perfectly  dis- 
tinct. See  the  note  to  line  79  of  the  3rd  column;  remark  also  the 
irregular  suppression  of  the  final  in  the  genitival  inflexion  of 
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Nabunitahya.  In  column  1st,  line  79;  column  3rd,  line  80,  and  the 
detached  inscription  I.,  line  8,  the  yyy  is  preserved;  but  in  this  passage, 
in  line  30  of  the  present  column,  and  in  line  6 of  the  detached  inscrip- 
tion D.,  it  is  suppressed. 

Line  16. — The  initial  letter  of  ’Umanish,  is  very  doubtful.  See 
note  to  line  10  of  the  2nd  column. 

Lines  19  and  22. — Remark  the  suppression  of  the  final  yyy  in 
’ Uwak'hshata?’ahya ; and  see  note  to  line  16,  column  2nd. 

Line  24. — The  introduction  of  a long  a TIT’  in  the  ethnic  title  of 
M dry  avia,  corresponds  with  the  orthography  employed  in  lines  12  and 
16,  column  3rd;  while  for  the  suppression  of  that  letter  in  the  restored 
proper  name  in  line  25,  I have  the  authority  of  Margkum  in  the  same 
line,  as  well  as  the  orthography  employed  in  line  7,  column  2nd ; line 
11,  column  3rd;  and  line  5 of  the  detached  inscription  J. 

Lines  32  and  33. — The  restorations  in  these  lines  require  no  com- 
ment. 

Line  34. — The  characters  <ir  \ eh  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
fissure,  are  a good  deal  disfigured,  hut  I was  still  able  to  satisfy  myself 
of  their  identity.  I restore  the  letter  yy  also  within  the  fissure,  as 
that  vowel  is  necessary  to  the  articulation  of  C,  and  we  have  moreover 
the  commencement  of  the  same  word  EH  if  sufficiently  legible  in 
line  36;  I have  noted  in  the  rough  copy  that  nine  letters  are  lost  in  the 
fissure,  but  I have  no  clue  whatever  to  their  restoration. 

Line  35. — The  fissure  in  this  line  appears  to  have  contained  eight 
letters,  which  are  lost;  I have  conjecturally  inserted  daruga;  the  first 
imperfect  word  commencing  with  yy,  (the  second  character  being 

restored  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  preceding  note,)  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  term  immediately  above  it,  in  line  34;  but  the  con- 
struction would  appear  to  show  that  the  right-hand  portion  of  the 
fissure  must  have  been  differently  lettered  in  the  two  consecutive 
passages. 

Line  36. — The  same  word  probably  occurs  in  this,  as  in  the  two 
preceding  lines;  the  initial  characters  EH  if.  are  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, but  within  the  fissure  there  is  nothing  legible;  I find  it  noted 
however,  in  the  rough  copy,  that  eight  letters  are  alone  wanting  to  the 
completion  of  the  paragraph;  and  if  therefore  the  final  word  be 
akhunush,  as  the  sense  would  seem  to  require,  there  can  be  but  one,  or 
at  most  two,  characters  obliterated  in  the  name. 

Line  37. — The  restoration  of  h’hshayathiya  is  given  on  the 
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authority  of  line  67,  of  this  column,  where  the  construction  is  precisely 
similar;  lines  41  and  70,  may  also  be  compared. 

Line  38. — Perhaps  the  restoration  of  martiya  . liya  . arika  may  be 
considered  too  bold.  I have  been  guided  solely  by  the  context,  and 
by  the  apparent  similarity  of  the  passage,  to  that  which  occurs  in  lines 
21  and  22  of  the  1st  column.  It  may  be  questioned  also  if  the  interval 
on  the  rock,  will  admit  of  the  introduction  of  fifteen  characters  be- 
tween patipayuwa  and  ahatiya. 

Line  39. — I have  restored  maniydhya  on  the  authority  of  line  20, 
of  the  Geographical  Inscription  of  Persepolis1,  where,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  the  construction  is  obviously  the  same;  I cannot  expect,  however, 
a conjectural  reading  of  this  nature  to  be  received  with  implicit  confi- 
dence. 

Line  41. — The  recurrence  of  the  phrase  hamahydyd  . ihrada  in 
four  other  passages  of  this  column,  (see  lines  4,  45,  52,  and  60)  fully 
supports  the  restoration  in  this  line  of  the  initial 

Line  42. — The  restoration  of  ||  >|yT,  at  the  left  hand  of 

the  fissure  is,  I think,  unexceptionable;  but  for  on  the 

right  hand,  I have  only  the  authority  of  the  term  patiparasdtiya  in 
line  48;  my  own  judgment  is  satisfied,  but  the  restoration  may  be 
considered  by  others  to  require  verification. 

Line  43. — I should  not  have  hesitated  to  fill  up  the  interval  after 
mdtya,  with  the  characters  ><(^  had  I found 

such  a word  as  dhurujiyahya,  in  any  other  part  of  the  inscriptions.  I 
am  unwilling  however  to  introduce  a new  verbal  formative,  in  our 
present  imperfect  state  of  acquaintance  with  the  language,  on  the  mere 
faith  of  the  context. 

Line  44. — The  construction  would  appear  to  require,  after  the 
usual  introductory  formula,  A\iramazddmiya  . upastdm  . abara;  but  I 
find  it  noted  in  my  rough  copy,  that  the  broken  characters  imme- 
diately preceding  yatlid,  bear  a resemblance  to  yy  y^V,  and 

although,  therefore,  I place  no  great  reliance  on  that  reading,  I have 
not  ventured  to  substitute  the  other. 

Line  45. — For  the  restoration  of  hamahydyd , see  the  references  in 
note  to  line  41. 

Line  46. — The  euclitical  pronoun  miya.  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
fissure,  cannot  stand  alone,  and  I have  restored  tya  from  observing  the 
correlative  awa  in  the  second  clause  of  the  sentence.  I also  find  in  my 

1 See  Lassen’s  Zeitschrift,  p.  170,  inscription  I.,  line  20. 
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rough  copy,  that  the  character  on  the  immediate  edge  of  the  fissure 
and  adjoining  the  >|y|  of  rniyci,  might  be  conjectured  to  contain  the 
sign  The  character,  also,  yy*  in  aniyashchiya  is  somewhat  de- 
faced, but  I give  it  with  confidence  on  the  authority  of  line  13  of  the 
inscription  of  Xerxes  at  Persepolis,  completed  by  Westergaard1. 

Line  47. — The  employment  of  the  feminine  pronoun  ahydyd,  is,  I 
think,  sufficient  to  authorize  the  restoration  of  fipiya,  particularly  as 
the  phrase  is  followed  by  niya  . nipishtam ; the  construction  may  he 
compared  with  the  concluding  part  of  the  inscription  of  Xerxes  at 
Van2. 

Line  48. — In  completing  the  words  rridtya  . hya  . aparam  . , I 
partly  follow  the  construction  of  lines  41  and  42,  and  depend  also 
in  a great  measure  on  the  context,  which  appears  to  me  sufficiently 
obvious. 

Line  49. — The  construction  here  becomes  a good  deal  involved, 
and  I doubt  if  the  word  commencing  with  ^yy,  which  follows 
par’uwa,  occurs  in  any  other  passage  of  the  inscriptions;  it  appears 
to  contain  five  letters,  but  I cannot  venture  to  restore  it.  The  resto- 
ration even  of  tya  on  the  right  hand  of  the  fissure,  may  be  questioned, 
as  it  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  context.  There  is  a blank  space  also 
between  the  characters  ^ and  yy  in  the  word  nishida,  but  I believe 
it  never  to  have  been  lettered. 

Line  50. — There  appear  to  be  two  or  three  characters  wanting  in 
succession  to  maniya , to  complete  the  paragraph ; they  are  entirely 
lost.  I conjecturally  restore  dihya. 

Line  51. — The  interval  in  this  line  contains  about  nine  letters,  a 
detached  character  yyy,  can  be  traced  in  two  places,  and  the  letter  on 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  fissure,  immediately  preceding  awishdm 
appears  to  resemble  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  broken 

letter  which  occurs  in  awd  - iya. 

Line  52. — I find  a query  entered  in  my  rough  copy,  as  to  whether 
the  broken  space  following  hamahydya  had  been  ever  lettered;  at 
present  certainly  no  trace  of  a character  is  to  be  distinguished,  but  the 
uniform  occurrence  of  the  phrase  hamahydya  . thrada  leads  me  to 
suppose  that  the  interval  must  have  originally  contained  the  word 

KT  El  n- 


1 See  Lassen’s  Zeitschrift,  p.  172,  inscription  D.,  line  13. 

2 See  Lassen’s  Zeitschrift,  p.  177,  inscription  K. ; I have  a far  more  perfect 
manuscript  copy  of  this  inscription  taken  by  M.  Bore,  in  1838. 
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Line  53. — Three  letters  probably  intervene  between  the  termi- 
nation of  the  word  k’hshayathiya,  and  the  character  in  the  fol- 

lowing word,  but  they  are  wholly  undistinguishable.  The  character 
also  which  precedes  the  final  | ? is  very  doubtful;  in  the  rough 

copy  I find  it  conjecturally  given  as  an  r £py,  but  I am  hardly  justi- 
fied in  inserting  such  a letter  in  the  text. 

Line  54.— As  the  word  awalvyardtbja  occurs  in  four  other  passages, 
(see  column  1st,  lines  6,  7,  and  51,  52,  and  lines  47  and  62  of  the  pre- 
sent column)  I have  no  hesitation  in  restoring  wt  ^ in  ti)e 
centre  of  the  fissure;  the  remaining  letters  which  compose  the  word 
are  perfectly  legible.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  fissure,  however,  the 
writing  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  I cannot  restore,  even  conjecturally, 
the  word  of  three  or  four  letters  which  intervenes  between  awatlid  and 
awahyarat'iya. 

Line  55. — In  taking  a copy  of  the  inscription,  I unfortunately 
omitted  this  line,  and  did  not  discover  the  oversight  until  it  was  too 
late  to  remedy  it.  I have  been  guided  in  the  restoration  of  t'ipim  at 
the  commencement,  and  A'uramazdd  . thuwam  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
by  a comparison  of  the  construction  of  this,  and  of  the  following  para- 
graph, with  the  expressions  contained  in  paragraphs  16  and  17  of  the 
present  column;  but  it  would  be  too  bold,  I think,  to  attempt  from 
the  same  sources,  to  fill  up  the  entire  line.  The  interruption  in  the 
writing,  caused  by  the  fissure,  is  no  doubt  of  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
preceding  line. 

Line  56. — The  construction  is  precisely  the  same  in  line  75  of  this 
column,  and  the  two  passages  thus  afford  a mutual  restoration.  The 
only  doubt  is  in  regard  to  the  orthography  of  utdtiya,  the  enclitical 
pronoun  of  the  second  person  being  sometimes  contracted  to  fill  ,<*• 

Line  57. — There  appear  to  be  two  letters  wanting  in  the  word 

ha gam,  but  I have  no  clue  to  their  restoration,  the  expression 

occurring  in  no  other  passage  of  the  inscriptions. 

Line  58. — There  is  nothing  wanting  at  the  commencement;  I have 
noted  in  the  rough  copy  that  six  letters  intervene  between  thdlia  - - and 
A'uramazddtaya,  but  it  would  be  hazardous  to  attempt  their  restora- 
tion. Remark  also  the  orthography  of  j|yy  for  the  enclitical 

pronoun  of  the  second  person  attached  to  A'uramazdd. 

Line  5.9. — From  the  12th  paragraph  we  have  the  Median  trans- 
script, to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  the  Persian  writing.  In  some  cases 
it  affords  a valuable  means  of  restoration,  but  it  cannot  be  generally 
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employed,  owing  to  its  mutilated  state  and  the  difficulties  of  construc- 
tion in  this  part  of  the  inscription. 

Line  61. — I restore  aniyd  . hay  aha  after  the  form  of  expression  in 
lines  62  and  63,  notwithstanding  that  the  Median  copy  throws  some 
doubt  on  the  identity  of  the  passages.  The  letter  on  the  right 

hand  of  the  fissure,  may  also  he  indistinctly  traced. 

Line  62. — The  restoration  in  the  great  fissure  is  given  on  the 
authority  of  the  Median  copy,  which  employs  the  same  word  in  this 
passage  that  answers  to  awahyarat iya  at  the  commencement  of  the 
3rd  paragraph  of  the  detached  inscription  A.  The  only  letters  that 
are  distinctly  visible  in  upastdm  . ahara , are  the  termination  •h™ 


*n  ^)e  first  word,  and  the  final  of  the  second.  The  Median 
translation  is  also  lost,  but  I have  uo  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the 
restoration. 

Line  63. — Tyiya  . hatiya  is  restored  after  line  61,  and  the  signs 
T TTT>  which  are  distinguishable  on  the  right  edge  of  the  fissure, 
seem  to  indicate  that  yathd  must  intervene  between  hatiya  and  niya. 
On  the  right  hand  of  the  line  niya  . darujhana,  is  somewhat  defaced, 
but  the  Median  copy  supports  the  reading ; and  we  have  also  another 
example  of  the  orthography  of  darujhana,  in  line  68  of  the  present 
column. 

Lines  64,  65,  and  66. — Throughout  these  lines  the  writing  is  so 
much  injured,  that  I am  not  only  unable  to  suggest  a restoration  of 
the  text,  but  I hesitate  even  to  connect  the  fragments  in  a conjectural 
translation.  In  line  64,  about  eight  letters  are  lost  in  the  central  fissure, 


the  character  toward  the  right  edge,  being  alone  partially  visible. 
Farther  on  the  word  abishtam  is  a good  deal  disfigured,  but  may,  I 

think,  be  depended  on.  In  line  65,  the  characters  t< <K 

at  the  commencement  are  exceedingly  doubtful,  and  within  the  fissure 


nothing  whatever  is  to  be  traced;  <rr  -TE  W.  beyond  the  fissure,  is 
sufficiently  legible,  but  the  characters  which  follow,  \T  ^ yy  are 
again  subject  to  doubt;  and  after  the  second  <fr  in  this  word,  the 

writing  to  the  end  of  the  line  is  entirely  effaced. — Line  66  is  equally 
mutilated;  two  or  three  characters  are  lost  at  the  commencement; 
eight  letters  appear  to  have  intervened  between  vdthaibish  and  kartam, 
and  the  broken  space  on  the  right  hand  of  the  line  must  have  con- 
tained at  least  fourteen  characters,  which  are  altogether  obliterated. 
The  Median  copy  is  also  throughout  this  paragraph,  in  so  mutilated 
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a state,  that  up  to  the  present  time,  I have  not  been  able  to  elicit 
from  it  any  connected  meaning. 

Line  67. — It  was  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  place  lea  . Tckshdya- 
thiya  in  outline  on  the  right  hand  of  this  line ; for  although  the  surface 
of  the  rock  is  broken,  the  general  forms  of  the  letters  can  be  traced 
throughout  with  sufficient  certainty  to  determine  the  identity  of  the 
words.  The  construction  may  be  compared  with  that  in  line  37  of 
this  column. 

Line  68. — The  restoration  of  martiya  . hya  . depends  upon  the 
Median  copy,  and  may  be  received  with  confidence.  The  word  on  the 
right  hand  which  follows  hyawa,  appears  to  have  contained  five  letters ; 
and  my  rough  copy  gives  a conjectural  reading  of  yyy  for  the  initial, 
but  I have  not  ventured  to  introduce  that  character  in  the  text.  The 
letters  drTET  are  perfectly  legible. 

Line  69. — About  six  letters  are  lost  in  the  fissure  in  succession  to 
yy,  and  the  second  character  in  the  word  atifrashtdt'iya,  is  also  a 
good  deal  disfigured.  Perhaps  the  verb  commencing  with  yy?  may 
be  the  same  as  that  which  occurs  in  lines  71,  72,  with  the  same  initial; 
but  I have  no  means  of  restoring  either  the  one  term  or  the  other. 

Line  70. — The  restoration  of  yyy*  ^yy  in  t'huwam  needs  no  com- 
ment. The  construction  is  precisely  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in 
lines  41,  42. 

Line  71. — The  termination  of  the  word  niyapishayam,  cannot  be 
determinately  restored,  as  there  is  no  authority  to  shew  what  conjuga- 
tion the  verb  follows : in  other  passages  we  have  only  the  participle 
and  infinitive';  I have  therefore  placed  the  character  in  a paren- 
thesis. In  restoring  the  first  letter  of  imiwd,  I have  followed  the 
orthography  employed  in  lines  73  and  77  of  this  column. 

Line  72. — The  beginning  of  this  line  is  extremely  doubtful ; the 
second  character  is  entirely  lost,  and  the  remainder  of  the  word, 

even  nf  <:><  y<S  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  final  yyy  in 
the  next  word  awa  is  sufficiently  legible,  but  the  restoration  of 
parikariydliya  is,  I confess,  somewhat  adventurous.  Upon  the  rock 

the  only  distinguishable  characters  are  ^y  yy yyy  ’ and  I am 

guided  solely  in  my  attempt  to  identify  and  complete  the  word,  by 
observing  that  the  Median  copy  employs  the  same  root  in  this  passage 

1 See  line  47  of  this  column,  and  the  inscription  of  Vdn  in  Lassen’s  Zeitschrift, 
page  177. 
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which  answers  to  parikarahat'ish  in  line  74,  and  to  parikardhya  in 
line  78.  The  real  difficulty  is  in  regard  to  the  verbal  desinence.  I 
have  noted  in  my  rough  cojjy,  that  the  last  letter  of  the  paragraph 
appears  to  resemble  and  the  verb  in  the  Median  copy  also  is,  I 
think,  in  the  third  person  and  the  active  voice,  which  can  hardly  be 
the  grammatical  condition  of  parikariyahya.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  would  perhaps  have  been  more  judicious  to  leave  the  word 
entirely  blank;  but  at  the  same  time,  as  I have  stated  the  difficulties 
which  attend  it,  the  restoration  is  hardly  calculated  to  mislead. 

Line  73. — I should  have  preferred  the  restoration  of  yat'iya,  in- 
stead of  ydwd  at  the  commencement  of  this  line,  for  the  Median  word 
is  that  which  answers  to  yat'iya  in  line  77 ; but  I find  in  the  rough 
copy,  that  the  third  letter  of  the  line  is  distinctly  given  as  yyy , and  I 
am  obliged  therefore  to  suppose  that  the  two  adverbs  were  used  indif- 
ferently. The  restoration  of  windhya  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the 
Median,  which  employs  the  same  term  in  this  passage  that  stands  for 
windliya  in  line  70.  Upon  the  rock  the  characters  are 

also  distinguishable. 

Line  74. — The  commencement  of  this  line  is  very  much  disfigured. 
In  the  rough  copy,  I have  given  the  last  letter  of  the  first  word  con- 
jecturally  as  but  I have  not  ventured  to  insert  this  character  in 
the  text.  The  letter  is  perhaps  visible,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
belongs  to  the  first  word  or  to  the  second.  The  Median  copy  has  the 
same  term  in  this  place  that  answers  to  ydwd  in  line  71.  The  word 
commencing  with  tu , I believe  to  have  contained  four  letters,  but  neither 
in  this  passage  nor  in  line  78,  can  I venture  to  restore  it.  I have 
no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  restoration  of  parikarahat'ish. 

The  only  imperfect  letters  are  ^ at  the  commencement,  and 
the  4th  character  ’ while  the  Median  copy  proves  the  relation  of 
the  term  to  the  parikardhya  of  line  78. 

Line  75. — For  the  restoration  of  tvasiya  . hiyd  . see  line  56,  where 
the  construction  is  precisely  similar. 

Line  76. — The  letters  yyy  *1*^  are  restored  at  the  commencement, 
and  the  great  blank  is  filled  up  with  the  name  of  A'uramazdd  on  the 
authority  of  line  79  in  the  following  paragraph. 

Line  77. — The  context  and  the  Median  copy  amply  support  the 
restoration  of  imam  . t'ipim. 

Line  78. — The  word  which  occurs  between  utd  and  ydwd,  appears 
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in  this  passage  to  contain  only  three  characters.  It  is  however  entirely 
lost;  and  as  the  Median  transcript  of  the  phrase,  both  in  this  place 
aud  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  is  either  modified  or  abridged,  I am 
unable  to  restore  it.  I am  not  quite  sure  that  I am  justified  in  re- 
storing y^>  at  the  commencement  of  yawd.  It  would  be  rasli  to 
attempt  the  completion  of  the  word  commencing  with  tn,  for  I have 
hitherto  failed  to  ascertain  its  meaning.  The  restoration  of  Kff, 
at  the  commencement  of  niycit'ish,  is  tolerably  certain  (see  the  same 
word  in  line  73);  and  pariJcarahya  may,  I think,  also  be  received. 

Line  79. — In  the  rough  copy  I have  given  the  second  word  of  the 
line  as  utcitaya ; but  as  there  is  only  one  other  instance,  I believe, 
in  the  whole  extent  of  the  inscriptions  (see  above,  line  58,)  where  the 
enclitical  pronoun  of  the  second  person  is  written  in  this  manner,  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  I may  have  omitted  the  letter  yy  through  an 
oversight.  In  the  text  accordingly  I have  introduced  the  character 
in  a parenthesis.  (For  the  restoration  of  tu'ma  . md  . biya,  see  above, 
lines  58  and  59.) 

Line  80. — In  the  last  word  of  the  paragraph  the  initial  (>(,  and 
the  imperative  inflexion  in  t'huwa,  are  alone  visible ; two  characters  are 
probably  required  to  complete  the  word,  but  I cannot  venture  to  re- 
store them,  as  the  Median  copy  shews  that  the  expression  is  one  which 
has  not  been  met  with  before. 

Line  81. — I have  given  the  conjectural  restoration  of  adalciya  for 
the  word  at  the  commencement  of  this  line.  The  word  also  of  three 
letters  which  intervenes  between  awadd  and  yditd,  is  entirely  lost;  it 
is  probably  *yyy  jYyY,  ahata,  “ they  were.” 

Line  82. — I have  again  completed  the  word  adalciya  in  this  line. 
The  broken  letter  cannot  be  traced  upon  the  rock,  and  the  restoration 
is  doubtful.  I may  observe  at  the  same  time,  that  the  only  other 
word  of  five  letters  in  the  inscriptions  commencing  with  yyy  yy  and 
ending  ?!><’<  is  adatiya ',  and  that  the  blank  space  which  here 
occurs,  does  not  appear  sufficient  for  the  character  jyy|.  Farther  on 

there  is  some  difficulty  in  tracing  the  letters  tyiya,  but  fortunately  the 
word  is  too  well  known  to  admit  of  any  doubt  as  to  its  orthography. 

Line  83. — The  letter  T«  in  the  name  Vidafrand,  is  partially 
visible,  and  for  its  verification,  we  have  the  orthography  of  the  Median 


1 See  Lassen’s  Zeitschrift,  page  179,  lines  43  and  45. 
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Viddapana,  and  the  Greek  ’Ivrafa'pvrji.  In  the  following  title  the 
initial  yy  is  alone  visible.  I might,  on  the  authority  of  the  Median, 

give  the  restoration  of  Vispa for  the  commencement  of  the  name; 

hut  the  entire  word  could  not  he  completed,  as  the  Median  orthography 
is  imperfect,  and  we  have  not  the  Greek  correspondent.  The  name  of 
the  second  conspirator  is  perfect  in  the  Median ; it  reads  Huddana , 
and  is  perhaps  the  ’Ordi^r  of  the  Greeks.  The  Persian  orthography 
would  probably  be  ^yy  *yy  *yyy  but  I hardly  think  I am  justified 
in  giving  this  restoration  in  the  text.  The  title  of  the  father  of 
Huddana  appears  in  the  Median  as  D'hugghara,  but  in  the  Persian 
orthography  the  final  is  alone  distinguishable,  and  I know  not 
the  correspondent  in  Greek. 

Line  84. — The  restorations  throughout  this  paragraph  of  the  geni- 
tival  inflexion  in  hyd,  of  putra , “son,”  and  of  the  ethnic  title  Parsa, 
arc  self-evident,  and  are  verified  moreover  by  the  construction  of  the 
Median  copy.  In  the  title  of  the  third  conspirator,  the  initial  characters 
<rr  <n>  are  sufficiently  distinct,  and  I am  enabled  to  restore  the 
entire  name  after  the  orthography  employed  in  line  7 of  the  fifth  sup- 
plementary half  column.  In  the  Median  we  have  Gupawa,  and  in 
Greek  VcoPpvrjs.  I insert  the  letters  >|y|  also  before  dhuniya,  in 
the  name  of  the  father  of  Gobryas,  with  entire  confidence,  for  we  have 
Mahd'huniya  in  the  Median,  and  M npbovios  in  the  Greek.  The  name 
of  the  fourth  conspirator  is  entirely  obliterated,  and  in  the  Median  we 
have  only  the  terminal  na  to  assist  in  the  identification.  It  answers 
perhaps  to  the  Hydarnes  of  the  Greeks. 

Line  85. — The  Median  orthography  of  the  name  which  occurs  at  the 
commencement  of  this  line  is  so  much  mutilated,  that  I cannot  attempt 
a restoration  of  the  Persian  text.  An  initial  Pa  is  the  only  certain 
character  of  the  Median,  while  in  the  Persian  there  is  not  even  one 
letter  distinguishable.  I might,  I think,  without  any  great  hazard, 
restore  the  letters  *=1  <Tf  >y  before  the  termination  ukhsha  in  the 
name  of  the  fifth  conspirator ; for  we  have  the  Median  orthography  of 
Pagavuk'hsha,  and  the  Greek  corruption  of  Mryafufor.  As  the  name 
does  not,  however,  occur  in  any  other  passage,  I content  myself  with 
suggesting  its  completion.  For  the  name  of  the  father  of  Megabyzus 
answering  to  the  Greek  Zunvpos,  we  have  Dadd'hupiya  in  the  Median ; 
but  it  would  be  hazardous  on  this  authority  to  attempt  a restoration 
of  the  Persian  text. 

Line  86. — Nothing  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  Persian  text  of  the 
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names  either  of  the  sixth  conspirator  or  of  his  father,  and  in  the 
Median  we  have  merely  an  initial  Pa  in  the  first,  and  a terminal  agga 
in  the  second  name.  The  individual  alluded  to  is  perhaps  the 
’AoiraQlvrjs  of  Herodotus.  The  ethnic  title  Parsa  which  closes  the  18th 
paragraph,  is  perfectly  distinct.  I must  observe  in  regard  to  lines  84, 
85,  and  86,  that  as  the  writing  is  obliterated  on  both  edges  of  the 
column,  I have  been  guided  in  the  distribution  of  the  restored  words 
by  a mere  estimate  of  the  number  of  characters  required  to  complete 
the  lines,  and  that  it  is  very  possible  therefore  the  linear  divisions 
which  I have  adopted  may  not  be  minutely  correct.  I would  recom- 
mend, whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  that  this  paragraph  should 
be  re-examined;  for  I copied  it  in  the  evening,  when  I was  exhausted 
by  nearly  twelve  hours  of  unintermitted  labour ; and  I am  under  an 
impression,  that  by  careful  scrutiny,  and  in  a more  favourable  light, 
several  of  the  names  which  in  my  copy  are  left  blank,  might  yet  be 
recovered. 

The  19th  paragraph  is,  I believe,  entirely  illegible.  I have  noted 
in  my  rough  copy,  that  the  column  appears  to  extend  like  the  pre- 
ceding to  ninety-two  lines,  but  that  I was  unable  to  trace  any  two 
consecutive  letters  throughout  the  last  six  lines.  Unfortunately  the 
Median  translation  is  also  wanting  of  this  portion  of  the  inscription. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  in  my  rough  copy  of  the  2nd  column,  and 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  4th  column,  I have  omitted  in  many  cases  to 
introduce  the  sign  of  disjunction  (preferring,  for  the  sake  of  rapid 
execution,  the  separation  of  the  words  by  an  interval  in  the  writing), 
and  that  in  the  present  text,  therefore,  errors  may  have  occasionally 
been  committed  where  a complete  word  terminates  the  line,  and  where 
it  is  impossible  from  the  materials  now  at  my  disposal,  to  distinguish 
whether  the  sign  ^ be  engraved  upon  the  rock  at  the  end  of  one  line 
or  at  the  commencement  of  the  next.  I regret  there  should  be  this 
single  source  of  uncertainty  in  a text  of  which  I believe  the  fidelity  to 
be  otherwise  unimpeachable;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  accident  does  not  in  the  least  affect  either  the  construc- 
tion or  the  signification  of  the  paragraphs. 

Column  V. 

This  tablet,  which  is  supplementary  to  the  preceding  columns,  is  in 
a state  of  such  deplorable  mutilation,  that  it  would  be  a waste  both  of 
time  and  ingenuity  to  undertake  an  analysis  of  the  text,  or  to  attempt 
anything  like  a connected  and  intelligible  translation. 

A few  lines,  at  the  same  time,  may  be  restored  in  the  opening 
paragraph  with  some  plausability;  for  the  names  are  fortunately  pre- 
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served,  and  the  narrative  evidently  follows  the  same  construction  with 
which  we  are  already  familiar.  To  these  restorations,  then,  the  fol- 
lowing notes  will  principally  refer;  but  I shall  also  remark  upon  such 
other  points  of  orthography  as  may  be  deserving  attention. 

Line  3. — If  the  reading  of  throdam  in  the  centre  of  this  line  be 
correct,  it  is  a remarkable  expression ; for  thrada  appears  to  be  used 
throughout  the  4tli  column  as  an  indeclinable  word.  I find,  however, 
a note  of  interrogation  attached  to  the  letter  'TrT  in  the  rough  copy, 
and  I am  inclined  therefore  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  reading. 

Line  4. — The  words  ’ Uwajha.ndmd  ought,  according  to  the  context, 
to  intervene  between  wajhanam  and  dahydush,  but  the  space  upon  the 
rock  does  not  appear  sufficient  to  admit  of  them. 

Line  5. — In  the  name  of  the  Susian  rebel  the  termination  in 
TT  -TrT  *s  a^one  distinctly  legible.  The  first  yy  is  doubtful, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  characters  may  have  pre- 
ceded it. 

Line  6. — The  letter  in  ’Uwajiya  is  quite  distinct;  agreeing 

with  the  orthography  employed  in  line  76  of  the  1st  column. 

Line  7. — The  orthography  of  Gubar'uwa  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
line  is  valuable,  as  it  enables  us  to  restore  the  imperfect  name  of 
Gobryas,  which  occurs  in  the  list  of  conspirators,  associated  with 
Darius  against  the  Magus.  (See  column  4,  line  84.) 

Line  8. — I give  the  ethnic  title  of  Pdrsa,  as  the  initial  1S 
tolerably  distinct ; and  if  this  Gobryas  be  the  same  as  the  conspirator 
of  that  name,  he  was  unquestionably  a Persian. 

Line  11. — I doubt  the  orthography  of  marada,  at  the  end  of  this 
line,  for  the  word  will  not  admit  of  explanation.  The  rough  copy, 
however,  gives  the  reading  without  note  or  comment. 

Line  12. — The  characters  <ir  ei  “ the  centre  of  the  line 
being  tolerably  distinct,  I am  I believe  authorized  in  restoring  agar- 
bdya.  I doubt,  however,  if  I have  not  committed  an  oversight  in  the 
rough  copy,  in  introducing  yy  in  the  word  aniya;  for  the  ortho- 
graphy iu  line  82  of  the  1st  column,  and  in  lines  73  and  88  of  the 
2nd  column,  where  the  construction  is  evidently  similar,  is  simply 

m K <0- 

Line  14. — Remark  the  orthography  of  awadashim,  as  in  line  59  of 
the  1st  column,  line  52  of  the  3rd  column,  &c.,  instead  of  the  awadd- 
shim,  which  appears  to  be  found  in  line  73  of  the  3rd  column. 

Lines  16,  17,  18. — The  imperfect  words  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
tablet  are  entirely  strange  to  me,  and  I greatly  question  the  correct- 
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ness  of  the  copy.  The  termination  thdt'ish,  in  line  1 8,  although  a 
fragment,  is  of  some  interest,  as  a further  example  of  the  accusative 
neuter  of  a theme  in  i.  Compare  irn . hat'isk,  which  occurs  so  frequently 
at  Persepolis. 

Lines  20,  21. — There  can  be  no  error  as  to  the  orthography  of 
Jiwahya;  for  the  word  occurs  again  in  line  36.  As  it  is  isolated, 
however,  in  both  passages,  little  can  be  made  of  it. 

Lines  22,  23. — Remark  the  accusative  Sakdm  for  the  name  of  the 
country  of  the  Sacse.  In  all  the  other  passages  at  Behistun  where 
the  name  occurs  the  long  a 3yyy  is  omitted.  (See  line  17  of  column  1, 
line  8 of  column  2,  and  line  2 of  the  detached  inscription  K.)  The 
name  of  Tigrdm  for  the  Tigris  has  been  met  with  before  in  lines  85 
and  88  of  the  1st  column. 

Line  24. — A biya.  darayam,  “towards  the  sea,”  is  a remarkable 
phrase. 

Line  25. — Pisa  is  a new  word.  Viyatara may  be  the  com- 

mencement of  the  imperfect  term,  which  occurs  in  line  88  of  the  1st 
column. 

Lines  26  and  28. — The  final  characters  nr  <ir  in  both  these 
lines  suggest  the  restoration  of  agarbdyavi.  In  line  28  the  name  of 
the  Sacian  rebel  is  half  obliterated.  I have  restored  the  two  first  letters 
on  the  faith  of  line  1 of  the  detached  inscription  K.,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  either  in  this  passage  or  in  the  detached  inscription, 
whether  the  third  character  be  <n  or  yy_  The  reading  of  Sarah’ ha 
with  u is  adopted,  although  the  Median  appears  to  have  d. 

Line  29. — The  word  of  which  we  have  the  two  first  letters  •M  KT 
at  the  end  of  this  line  is  probably  mathistam. 

Lines  33  and  35. — I am  quite  at  a loss  to  identify  either  the  word 
which  ends  in  line  33  with  yadiya,  or  that  which  commences  with 
yadata  in  line  35. 

Line  36. — The  orthography  of  jiwahya  is  perfectly  distinct. 

The  inscription  closes  before  the  37th  line  reaches  the  right  hand 
of  the  tablet. 

I cannot  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  this  copy  with  nearly  the  same 
confidence  as  on  that  of  the  preceding  columns;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
the  writing  is  exceedingly  difficult  of  access,  owing  to  the  abrupt 
falling  off  of  the  ledge  of  rock  on  which  the  foot  of  the  ladder  requires 
to  rest;  in  the  second  place,  the  fragments  on  the  left  hand,  in  the 
centre,  and  on  the  right  hand  of  the  tablet,  will  not  admit  of  being 
copied  in  continuous  lines,  but  can  only  be  taken  in  separate  columns, 
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the  chances  of  erroneous  collocation  being  thereby  greatly  multijjlied; 
and  in  the  third  place,  with  little  time  at  my  disposal,  and  in  despair 
of  obtaining  any  satisfactory  information  from  the  tablet,  I neglected 
to  verify  the  copy  after  it  was  taken  by  comparison,  line  for  line,  with 
the  writing  on  the  rock;  a precaution  which  I adopted,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  preceding  columns,  and  which  I consider  to  be  indispen- 
sable to  a perfect  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  the  transcript. 


NOTES  TO  THE  DETACHED  INSCRIPTIONS. 

These  inscriptions  are  fortunately  in  so  good  a state  of  preservation 
that  they  are  almost  independent  of  notes.  Their  inaccessibility  indeed 
presents  the  only  difficulty  with  which  their  transcript  is  attended. 

A. — In  lines  3,  5,  and  6,  I have  introduced  the  letter  yy  after  the 
initial  ^ in  the  name  of  Hystaspes,  but  as  I before  observed  in  the 
preliminary  notes  to  the  1st  column,  I entertain  very  considerable 
doubts  of  the  correctness  of  the  orthography.  In  the  present  text, 
accordingly,  the  letter  will  be  found  in  a parenthesis. 

Line  8. — My  rough  copy  gives  the  orthography  of  Chishpish  and 
Chishpishahya,  without  comment;  but  I do  not  feel  by  any  means 
assured  of  the  accuracy  of  the  reading.  That  the  name  is  written 
Chishpaish  in  lines  5,  6 of  the  1st  column  is  positive,  and  if  the 
orthography  had  really  varied  in  this  passage,  it  is  only  natural  to 
suppose  that  it  would  have  particularly  attracted  my  attention.  I 
may  also  observe,  that  the  upper  half  of  the  present  inscription,  from 
its  great  elevation,  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  copied,  and  is  far 
less  deserving  of  confidence,  therefore,  than  the  parallel  passages  in 
column  1. 

Line  11. — The  secoud  letter  in  the  word  which  succeeds  Par'uviyat 
is  nearly  effaced.  It  appeared  to  me  to  resemble  ^yj,  but  I do  not 
consider  the  identification  to  be  by  any  means  established.  In  line  7 
of  the  1st  column  the  two  last  characters  of  the  word  drl  % 
are  alone  distinguishable. 

There  are  only  twelve  letters  in  the  last  line,  but  they  are  extended 
in  such  a manner  as  to  occupy  the  same  space,  which  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  inscription  contains  thirty  letters. 

Inscription  marked  D. — Remark  the  orthography  of  Nabukhadra- 

chara  in  lines  3 and  4,  and  of  Ndbunitahya,  without  the  final  ^yy  in 
line  6. 
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Inscription  marked  E. — The  orthography  of  ’ Uwalchsliatarahya, 
without  the  final  yyy  in  line  7,  may  be  depended  on. 

Inscription  marked  F. — The  initial  letter  of  the  name  which  I 
read  ’ Umanish  in  line  4 is  doubtful.  I have  given  the  character  as 
^yy  in  the  rough  copy,  hut  I have  added,  in  a note  made  upon  the 
spot,  that  the  true  reading  may  possibly  he  ^y  or  yy. 

Inscription  marked  G. — The  orthography  of  the  two  last  words  is 
the  same  as  in  inscription  E. 

Inscription  marked  I. — I believe  I am  correct  in  giving  the  final 
yyy  in  Nahunitdhya  in  line  8,  notwithstanding  that  the  orthography 
varies  from  that  observed  in  inscription  D.  The  letter,  at  the  same 
time,  is  placed  in  a parenthesis  in  the  text,  to  show  that  there  is  some 
doubt  attaching  to  it. 

Inscription  marked  K. — The  last  character  in  the  first  line  is  very 
doubtful.  It  is  impossible  indeed  to  distinguish  in  the  Persian  text 
whether  it  may  be  ^yy  or  yy;  but  the  Median  orthography  of  the 
name  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  reading.  As  the  word  occurs,  more- 
over, hut  in  one  other  passage  of  the  inscriptions,  column  5,  line  28, 
where  it  is  again  imperfect,  the  true  pronunciation  must  remain 
uncertain. 
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Chapter  I. — Preliminary  Remarks. 

The  scientific  world  of  England,  which  has  taken  the  lead  in  so  many 
other  branches  of  palaeographic  study,  has  been  content  to  leave  the 
investigation  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  almost  entirely  to  Con- 
tinental scholars;  and,  which  is  still  more  unusual  in  the  history  of 
Eastern  archaeology,  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  investigation,  and 
the  results  that  have  been  obtained  from  it,  appear  to  he  but  imper- 
fectly known  amongst  us.  Individuals  doubtless  of  all  countries, 
whether  Englishmen  or  foreigners,  engaged  in  the  study  of  Oriental 
antiquities,  have  followed  with  a curious  eye  the  successive  discoveries 
that  have  been  made;  but  general  attention,  or,  at  any  rate,  an  atten- 
tion commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  discoveries,  has  not  been 
hitherto  in  England  directed  to  the  subject;  and  if  I were  to  take  up 
the  inquiry,  therefore,  at  the  point  where  Professor  Lassen  has  left  it, 
interpretations  which  would  satisfy  the  criticism  of  France  or  Germany 
might  be  received  in  London  with  extreme  suspicion.  This  circum- 
stance has  suggested  the  propriety  of  adopting  a more  extended  and 
elaborate  form  of  introduction  to  a Memoir  on  the  Cuneiform  In- 
scriptions, than  the  present  advanced  stage  of  the  inquiry  can  be 
considered  rigidly  to  demand.  In  a study,  indeed,  of  which  the  value 
depends  entirely  on  the  authenticity,  and  of  which  the  authenticity 
can  alone  be  verified  by  the  constant  and  consentient  results  of  a 
cautious  and  severe  analysis,  it  is  obviously  better  to  err  on  the  side 
of  prolixity  than  of  omission.  A defective  or  imperfect  link  will 
destroy  the  integrity  of  the  whole  chain  of  evidence,  while  accumulative 
proofs,  although  they  may  encumber  and  perhaps  disfigure  the  argu- 
ment, will  at  the  same  time  but  contribute  to  its  strength. 

But  if  I thus  commence  with  the  elements  of  the  inquiry,  and 
travel  over  ground  already  thoroughly  explored,  I foresee  considerable 
difficulty  in  discriminating  between  those  points  of  evidence  which  I 
have  derived  from  the  labours  of  others  and  those  which  are  original 
to  my  own  researches.  Having  been  engaged,  indeed,  upon  the  Cunei- 
form Inscriptions  of  Persia  at  intervals  during  the  last  ten  years,  and 
having  in  the  course  of  my  studies  perused  the  works  of  various  Con- 
tinental writers  upon  the  subject,  it  will  be  impossible,  in  stating  the 
results  at  which  I have  arrived,  that  I should  express  the  exact  extent 
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of  my  obligation  to  each  author  whom  I may  have  consulted  during 
the  progress  of  the  inquiry.  As  far  as  the  public  judgment  is  con- 
cerned in  awarding  to  competitors  the  prize  of  originality,  there  can 
be  little  room  either  for  confusion  or  embarrassment;  for  priority  of 
announcement  is  held,  I believe,  in  all  cases  to  decide  the  question  of 
priority  of  discovery.  Individually  also,  so  far  from  desiring  to  im- 
pugn the  merits,  or  to  contest  the  rights  of  others,  I should  be  well 
content  to  rest  my  present  claims  on  the  novelty  and  interest  of  my 
translations;  and  if  there  must  be  rivalry  in  a field  which  is  so  ample, 
I would  desire  to  take  rank  only  as  an  original  discoverer,  according 
to  the  success  which  may  attend  my  efforts  to  decypher  the  Median  and 
Babylonian  inscriptions.  But  there  are  other  interests  at  stake.  It 
may  be  expected  of  me  that,  having  engaged,  in  the  year  1 839,  to 
publish,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London,  an 
illustrative  Memoir  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Persia,  I should 
explain  the  reasons  which  have  caused  the  engagement  to  remain 
unredeemed  until  the  present  time;  and  if  these  reasons  be  complete 
and  satisfactory,  the  Society  may  perhaps  consider  that,  as  a precis 
of  the  contents  of  a large  portion  of  the  Behistun  Inscriptions,  differing 
in  no  material  respect  from  the  analytical  translations  which  are  now 
submitted,  was  in  the  year  1839  actually  read  before  them,  they  may 
be  entitled  to  claim  for  the  present  Memoir  the  same  degree  of  origi- 
nality which  would  have  been  incontestably  conceded  to  it,  had  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Transactions  when  it  was  first  announced  for  publication. 

Such  are  the  considerations  which  induce  me  to  recur  to  a preli- 
minary notice  that  was  written  in  the  year  1839  for  the  Memoir  I was 
then  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press.  In  this  introduction,  and  in 
the  notes  which  a more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  subject  has 
now  enabled  me  to  add  to  it,  will  be  found  an  outline  of  the  origin 
and  early  course  of  the  discovery,  as  well  as  of  the  share  I took,  while 
the  inquiry  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  in  advancing  its  progress  and 
improvement.  A few  supplementary  remarks  will  then  explain  the 
reasons  which  compelled  me  for  a period  to  abandon  the  study,  and  I 
shall  close  the  introduction  with  a brief  exposition  of  subsequent 
research  upon  the  Continent,  of  the  facilities  which  I have  enjoyed  for 
becoming  acquainted  with  that  research,  and  of  the  assistance  which  I 
have  derived  from  it  in  remodelling  the  present  Memoir,  and  in  giving 
all  available  extension  and  accuracy  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions. 

“ 1 It  would  be  interesting,  perhaps,  to  the  lovers  of  Oriental  litera- 

1 The  extract  which  commences  at  this  place  is  copied  verbatim  from  the  M.S. 
of  1839,  but  the  marginal  notes  are  entirely  new. 
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ture,  if  I could  open  the  present  Memoir  with  a detailed  account  of 
the  progress  of  cuneiform  discovery,  from  the  time  when  Professor 
Grotefend  first  decyphered  the  names  of  Cyrus,  Xerxes,  and  Darius,  to 
the  highly  improved  condition  which  the  inquiry  now  exhibits;  but 
my  long  absence  from  Europe,  where  the  researches  of  Orientalists 
have  been  thus  gradually  perfecting  the  system  of  interpretation, 
while  it  has  prevented  me  from  applying  to  my  own  labours  the  cur- 
rent improvements  of  the  day,  has  also  rendered  me  quite  incompetent 
to  discriminate  the  dates  and  forms  under  which  these  improvements 
have  been  given  to  the  world1.  The  table2,  however,  in  which  I have 
arranged  the  different  alphabetical  systems  adopted  both  by  Conti- 
nental students  and  by  myself,  will  give  a general  view  of  their  rela- 
tive conditions  of  accuracy,  and,  supposing  the  correctness  of  my  own 
alphabet  to  be  verified  by  the  test  of  my  translations,  it  will  also  show 
that  the  progress  of  discovery  has  kept  pace  pretty  uniformly  with  the 
progress  of  inquiry. 

“Professor  Grotefend  has  certainly  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
who  opened  a gallery  into  this  rich  treasure-house  of  antiquity3.  In 
decyphering  the  names  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Hystaspes,  he 
obtained  the  true  determination  of  nearly  a third  of  the  entire  alpha- 
bet, and  thus  at  once  supplied  a sure  and  ample  basis  for  further 
research.  M.  Saint  Martin,  who  resumed  the  inquiry  on  its  being 

1 The  present  marginal  notes  will  be  found  in  a measure  to  supply  this 
deficiency. 

* See  the  alphabetical  table  heading  Chapter  III.  I have  now  added  to  it 
such  improvements  and  alterations  as  have  been  adopted  on  the  Continent  since 
the  above  was  written. 

3 Professor  Grotefend’s  first  discovery  was  announced  in  the  Literary  Gazette 
of  Gottingen  in  the  year  1802,  but  the  memoir  upon  the  subject,  which  was  at  the 
same  time  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  that  place,  was  never  published.  In 
1805,  there  appeared  a farther  exposition  of  his  views  which,  however,  rather 
tended  to  discredit  than  to  verify  his  original  discovery  (see  Klaproth’s  Aperyu 
de  l’Origine  des  diverses  Ecritures,  p.  02.)  Several  papers  were  published  by  the 
Professor  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  0th  volumes  of  the  Mines  de  l’Orient  (1814-10),  but 
they  regarded  the  Babylonian  rather  than  the  Persian  writing.  The  first  complete 
account  of  his  system  of  interpretation  was  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  third 
edition  of  Heeren’s  Ideen  fiber  die  Politik,  den  Verkebr,  und  den  Handel  der 
vornehnsten  Volker  der  Alten  Welt;  Gottingen,  1815;  an  account  which  was 
enlarged  and  illustrated  in  the  fourth  edition  of  that  excellent  work,  published  in 
1825.  See  Heeren's  Researches,  published  by  Talboys  in  1833,  vol.  II.,  p.  313. 
The  Baron  de  Sacy  reviewed  Professor  Grotefend’s  labours  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
Millin,  which  was  published  in  the  Magasin  Encyclope'dique,  anne'e  VIII.,  tom. 
V.,  p.  438.  An  account  of  Dr.  Grotefend’s  discoveries  was  communicated  to  the 
Bombay  Literary  Society,  in  1818,  and  was  published  in  the  2nd  volume  of  their 
Transactions. 
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abandoned  by  the  German  Professor,  improved  but  little  on  the  labours 
of  his  predecessor1;  but  shortly  afterwards  Professor  Rask  discovered 
the  two  characters  representing  M and  N,  which  led  to  several  most 
important  verifications2. 

“ The  memoir  of  M.  Burnouf  on  the  two  Cuneiform  Inscriptions 
of  Hamadan,  published  in  1836,  added  several  discoveries  of  interest3, 
and  the  recent  researches  of  Professor  Lassen  supplying  an  identifica- 
tion of  at  least  twelve  characters,  which  had  been  mistaken  by  all  his 
predecessors,  may  entitle  him  almost  to  contest  with  Professor  Grote- 
fend  the  palm  of  alphabetical  discovery4. 

"In  a very  few  cases  only,  which  may  be  seen  on  a reference  to 
the  comparative  table,  have  I indeed  found  occasion  to  differ  with  him 
as  to  the  phonetic  power  of  the  characters,  and  in  some  of  the  cases 
even,  owing  to  the  limited  field  of  inquiry,  I have  little  more  than 
conjecture  to  guide  me. 

“ But  in  thus  tracing  the  outlines  of  the  discovery,  as  far  as  they 
are  at  present  known  to  me,  and  in  thus  disclaiming  any  pretension  to 
originality,  as  far  as  regards  the  alphabet  which  I have  finally  decided 
on  adopting,  I think  it  due  to  myself  to  state  briefly  and  distinctly, 
how  far  I am  indebted  for  my  knowledge  of  the  Cuneiform  character 
and  of  the  language  of  the  Inscriptions  to  the  labours  of  Continental 
students,  which  have  preceded  the  present  publication.  It  was  in  the 
year  1835  that  I first  undertook  the  investigation  of  the  Cuneiform 

1 Saint  Martin  appears  to  have  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  Cuneiform  Inscrip- 
tions of  Persia  in  1821  or  1822.  A memoir  was  read  by  him  on  the  subject  before 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris  in  the  course  of  the  latter  year,  and  an  extract  of  this 
paper  was  published  at  Paris  in  February,  1823.  See  Journal  Asiatique,  tom. 
II.,  p.  59.  The  entire  dissertation  appeared,  I believe,  subsequently  in  the  Mem. 
de  l’Acad.  des  Insc.,  II.  Series,  tom.  XII.,  2e  partie,  pag.  113.  His  matured 
opinions,  however,  which  he  considered  a Vabri  de  la  Critique,  (see  BumouTs 
Memoire  sur  deux  Inscriptions  Cuneiformes,  p.  2),  are  only  to  be  found  in  Klap- 
roth’s Apergu  de  l’Origine  des  diverses  Ecritures,  a volume  of  which  fifty  copies 
were  alone  printed,  and  which  appeared  in  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1832,  almost  at 
the  exact  period  of  Saint  Martin’s  early  and  lamented  death.  See  Klaproth’s 
Aperju,  p.  65,  66,  67- 

2 For  the  discoveries  of  Professor  Rask,  see  Ueber  das  Alter  und  die  Echtheit 
der  Zend-Sprache  und  des  Zend-Avesta,  etc.,  iibersetzt  von  F.  H.  von  der  Hagen, 
p.  28.  Berlin,  1826. 

3 M.  Buruouf’s  elaborate  Memoir  was  published  in  June,  1836.  It  is  entitled 
Me'moire  sur  deux  Inscriptions  Cuneiformes,  trouves  pres  d’Hamadan.  The 
comparative  table  in  Chapter  III.  will  show  the  merit  of  his  alphabet. 

* Professor  Lassen’s  work  on  the  Inscriptions,  entitled  Die  Alt-Persischen 
Keil-Inschriften  von  Persepolis,  was  published  at  Bonn,  in  May,  1836.  It  may 
be  considered,  therefore,  to  have  appeared  simultaneously  with  the  Memoir  of 
Burnouf. 
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character;  I was  at  that  time  only  aware  that  Professor  Grotefend 
had  decyphered  some  of  the  names  of  the  early  sovereigns  of  the  house 
of  Achsemenes,  but  in  my  isolated  position  at  Kermanshah,  on  the 
western  frontier  of  Persia,  I could  neither  obtain  a copy  of  his  alpha- 
bet, nor  could  I discover  what  particular  inscriptions  he  had  examined. 
The  first  materials  which  I submitted  to  analysis  were  the  sculptured 
tablets  of  Hamadan,  carefully  and  accurately  copied  by  myself  upon 
the  spot,  and  I afterwards  found  that  I had  thus,  by  a singular  acci- 
dent, selected  the  most  favourable  inscriptions  of  the  class  which 
existed  in  all  Persia  for  resolving  the  difficulties  of  an  unknown 
character,  and  which  had,  in  fact,  supplied  Professor  Grotefend  with 
the  elements  of  his  original  discovery1. 

“ These  tablets  consist  of  two  trilingual  inscriptions,  engraved  by 
Darius  Hystaspes,  and  by  his  son  Xerxes;  they  commence  with  the  same 
invocation  to  Ormazd,  (with  the  exception  of  a single  epithet  omitted 
in  the  tablet  of  Darius,)  they  contain  the  same  enumeration  of  the 
royal  titles,  and  the  same  statement  of  paternity  and  family;  and,  in 
fact,  they  are  identical,  except  in  the  names  of  the  kings  and  in  those 
of  their  respective  fathers.  When  I proceeded,  therefore,  to  compare 
and  interline  the  two  inscriptions  (or  rather,  the  Persian  columns  of 
the  two  inscriptions ; for  as  the  compartments  exhibiting  the  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Persian  language  occupied  the  principal  place  in  the 
tablets,  and  were  engraved  in  the  least  complicated  of  the  three  classes 
of  Cuneiform  writing,  they  were  naturally  first  submitted  to  examina- 
tion), I found  that  the  characters  coincided  throughout,  except  in 
certain  particular  groupes,  and  it  was  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  groupes  which  were  thus  brought  out  and  individualized  must 
represent  proper  names.  I further  remarked,  that  there  were  but 
three  of  these  distinct  groupes  in  the  two  inscriptions;  for  the  groupe 
which  occupied  the  second  place  in  one  inscription,  and  which,  from 

1 This  is  incorrect.  Professor  Grotefend  founded  his  system  of  interpretation 
on  an  analysis  of  two  short  inscriptions  at  Persepolis,  very  accurately  copied  by 
Niebuhr.  (Vol.  II.,  Tab.  24,  B.  and  G.)  The  process  by  which  the  Professor 
arrived  at  the  identification  of  the  character  is  very  elaborately  described  in  his 
amended  paper,  published  in  1825.  See  Heeren’s  Researches,  English  transla- 
tion, vol.  II.,  p.  332—346.  The  inscriptions  of  Hamadan,  though  frequently 
copied,  were,  I believe,  first  published  in  M.  Burnouf’s  Memoir  of  1836.  They 
consist  exclusively  of  the  introductory  autographic  formulary  which  is  usually 
followed  at  Persepolis  by  a prayer  invoking  the  protection  of  Ormazd  and  his 
angels.  This  formulary  will  be  found  eleven  times  repeated,  with  unimportant 
variations,  in  the  Zusammenstellung  der  Inschriften,  appended  to  the  memoir 
published  last  year  by  Professor  Lassen,  in  his  Magazine,  entitled  Zeitschrift  fiir 
die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes ; Bonn. 
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its  position,  suggested  the  idea  of  its  representing  the  name  of  the 
father  of  the  king  who  was  there  commemorated,  corresponded  with 
the  groupe  which  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  other  inscription,  and 
thus  not  only  served  determinately  to  connect  the  two  inscriptions 
together,  but,  assuming  the  groupes  to  represent  proper  names,  ap- 
peared also  to  indicate  a genealogical  succession.  The  natural  inference 
was  that  in  these  three  groupes  of  characters,  I had  obtained  the  proper 
names  belonging  to  three  consecutive  generations  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy; and  it  so  happened  that  the  first  three  names  of  Hystaspes, 
Darius,  and  Xerxes,  which  I applied  at  hazard  to  the  three  groupes, 
according  to  the  succession,  proved  to  answer  in  all  respects  satisfac- 
torily, and  were,  in  fact,  the  true  identifications'. 

“ It  would  be  fatiguing  to  detail  the  gradual  progress  which  I 
made  in  the  inquiry  during  the  ensuing  year.  The  collation  of  the 
two  first  paragraphs  of  the  great  Behistun  Inscription  with  the  tablets 
of  Elwend  supplied  me,  in  addition  to  the  names  of  Hystaspes,  Darius, 
and  Xerxes,  with  the  native  forms  of  Arsames,  Ariaramnes,  Teispes. 
Acbamienes,  and  Persia,  and  with  a few  old  words,  regarding  which, 
however,  I was  not  very  confident,  and  thus  enabled  me  to  construct 
an  alphabet  which  assigned  the  same  determinate  values  to  eighteen 
characters  that  I still  retain  after  three  years  of  further  investi- 
gation 

“ During  a residence  at  Teheran  in  the  autumn  of  1836,  I had  first 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  labours  of  Grotefend 
and  Saint  Martin.  In  Heeren’s  Ideen3,  and  in  Klaproth’s  Aperiju 

1 The  names  identified  by  Professor  Grotefend  in  the  Persepolitan  Inscriptions 
were  the  same  as  those  which  I decypliered  at  Hamaddn,  and  the  process  by  which 
he  arrived  at  their" identification  was  nearly  similar  to  that  which  is  here  detailed. 

2 I am  neither  able,  nor  is  it  of  any  consequence  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years, 
to  describe  the  means  by  which  I ascertained  the  power  of  each  particular  letter, 
or  to  discriminate  the  respective  dates  of  the  discoveries.  I follow  the  text  of 
1839,  and  have  no  doubt  that  at  that  period  I could  have  explained  the  manner  in 
which  I had  identified  these  eighteen  characters  before  I met  with  the  alphabets  of 
Grotefend  and  Siant  Martin. 

3 It  was  the  German  edition  of  1815  which  I then  consulted.  The  amended 
paper  of  Professor  Grotefend,  which  appeared  in  the  edition  of  1825,  contains  little 
or  nothing  of  alphabetical  modification,  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  of  the  six 
translations  which  are  found  in  the  earlier  essay,  two  alone  are  admitted  into  the 
later.  It  may  be  presumed,  accordingly,  that  during  the  period  which  intervened 
between  the  two  editions,  the  Professor  had  been  led  to  mistrust,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, the  applicability  of  his  method  of  translation.  His  alphabet  exhibits  a correct 
identification  of  eight  letters  out  of  the  thirty  to  which  he  assigned  equivalents. 
Saint  Martin  endeavoured  to  construct  an  alphabet  of  thirty-nine  characters,  twelve 
of  these  he  considered  doubtful,  ten  he  identified  correctly,  of  seventeen  his  reading 
was  erroneous. 
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de  I’Origine  des  diverses  Ecritures,  I found  tlie  Cuneiform  alphabets 
and  translations  which  had  been  adopted  in  Germany  and  France; 
but  far  from  deriving  any  assistance  from  either  of  these  sources,  I 
could  not  doubt  that  my  own  knowledge  of  the  character,  verified  by 
its  application  to  many  names  which  had  not  come  under  the  observa- 
tion of  Grotefend  and  Saint  Martin,  was  much  in  advance  of  their 
respective,  and  in  some  measure  conflicting,  systems  of  interpretation. 
As  there  were  many  letters,  however,  regarding  which  I was  still  in 
doubt,  and  as  I had  made  very  little  progress  in  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions,  I deferred  the  announcement  of  my  discoveries,  until  I 
was  in  a better  condition  to  turn  them  to  account. 

“In  the  year  1837,  I copied  all  the  other  paragraphs  of  the  great 
Behistun  inscription  that  form  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir1,  and 
during  the  winter  of  that  year,  whilst  I was  still  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Cuneiform  discovery  in  Europe  was  in  the  same  imperfect 
state  in  which  it  had  been  left  at  the  period  of  Saint  Martin’s  decease, 
I forwarded  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  my  translation  of  the  two 
first  paragraphs  of  the  Behistun  inscription,  which  recorded  the  titles 
and  genealogy  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  It  is  important  to  observe  that 
these  paragraphs  would  have  been  wholly  inexplicable,  according  to 
the  systems  of  interpretation  adopted  either  by  Grotefend  or  Saint 
Martin;  and  yet  the  original  French  and  German  alphabets  were  the 
only  extraneous  sources  of  information  which,  up  to  that  period,  I had 
been  enabled  to  consult2.  It  was  not  indeed  until  the  receipt  of  the 
letters  which  had  been  sent  to  me  from  London  and  Paris,  in  answer 
to  my  communication  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  that  I was  made 
acquainted  even  with  the  fact  of  the  inquiry  having  been  resumed  by 
the  Orientalists  of  Europe,  and  a still  further  period  elapsed  before  I 
learnt  details  of  the  progress  that  had  been  made  upon  the  Continent 

1 This  must  be  understood  to  include  the  entire  first  column ; the  opening 
paragraph  of  the  second;  ten  paragraphs  of  the  third  column,  and  four  of  the 
detached  inscriptions.  I was  then  of  opinion  that  the  mutilation  and  inaccessibility 
of  the  sculpture  rendered  further  transcription  impossible,  but  I have  since  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  the  whole  of  the  record  with  the  exception  of  a few  paragraphs 
at  the  foot  of  the  tablet. 

2 I have  no  copy  at  hand  to  which  I can  refer  in  order  to  test  the  alpha- 
betical accuracy  of  this  specimen  of  my  early  labours;  it  was  unquestionably  faulty, 
but  the  names  were  at  any  rate  correctly  identified,  and  the  construction  of  the 
original  was  preserved  throughout.  Professor  Lassen  has  given  a reprint  of 
these  paragraphs  in  the  Roman  character,  in  his  recent  Memoir,  p.  164,  and 
has  been  misled  in  several  passages  by  the  conjectural  restorations  as  well  as 
by  the  inaccuracies  of  the  original.  The  identifications  of  the  five  following 
essential  characters  were  certainly  at  this  period  original  to  my  own  researches: 

<y,  Mi;  H,  z;  % b;  >Yy|,  m;  and  n. 
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in  decyphering  the  inscriptions  simultaneously  with  my  own  researches 
in  Persia.  The  memoir  of  M.  Burnouf  on  the  Inscriptions  of  Hama- 
dan,  which  was  forwarded  to  me  by  the  learned  author,  and  which 
reached  me  at  Teheran  in  the  summer  of  1838,  showed  me  that  I had 
been  anticipated  in  the  announcement  of  many  of  the  improvements 
that  I had  made  on  the  system  of  M.  Saint  Martin,  but  I still  found 
several  essential  points  of  difference  between  the  Paris  alphabet  and 
that  which  I had  formed  from  the  writing  at  Behistun,  and  my  obser- 
vations on  a few  of  these  points  of  difference  I at  once  submitted  to 
M.  Burnouf,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of 
London1 2.  The  materials  with  which  I had  hitherto  worked  were  far 
from  being  complete.  The  inscriptions  which  I had  copied  at  Hamadan 
and  Behistun  supplied  my  only  means  of  alphabetical  analysis,  and  the 
researches  of  Anquetil  du  Perron,  together  with  a few  Zend  MSS. 
obtained  in  Persia,  and  interpreted  for  me  by  an  ignorant  priest  of 
Yezd,  were  my  only  guides  in  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  ancient 
language  of  the  country.  In  [the  autumn  however  of  1838  I was 
in  a condition  to  prosecute  the  inquiry  on  a far  more  extended  and 
satisfactory  scale.  The  admirable  commentary  on  the  Ya<;na,  by  M. 
Burnouf*,  was  transmitted  to  me  by  Dr.  Mohl  of  Paris,  and  I there 
for  the  first  time  found  the  language  of  the  Zend  Avesta  critically 
analyzed,  and  its  orthographical  and  grammatical  structure  clearly  and 
scientifically  developed.  To  this  work  I owe  in  a great  measure  the 
success  of  my  translations;  for  although  I conjecture  the  Zend  to  be  a 
later  language  than  that  of  the  inscriptions,  upon  the  debris  of  which, 

1 In  this  letter  I believe  I suggested,  amongst  others,  the  following  identifications 
in  preference  to  the  values  assigned  by  M.  Burnouf;  10  = m , and  ^ = tr, 
and  I also  gave  an  indication  of  the  power  of  W>-  in  the  orthography  of  the  name 

of  Nabochodrossor  and  of  in  that  of  Cambyses.  The  most  important  aid 

which  I derived  from  the  alphabet  of  M.  Burnouf  was  the  determination  of  the 
character  | f:  as  the  representation  of  Jc,  I remained  for  a long  time  in  doubt 
regarding  the  value  of  the  following  characters,  ^ tY,  T Y t^YY  ? and  > i 

and  in  the  powers  which  I assigned  to  the  two  latter,  I am  even  now  at  issue  with 
all  my  predecessors. 

2 The  two  first  parts  of  this  elaborate  work  were  published  in  1833-35.  It 
may  be  considered  indispensable  to  all  inquiries,  which  have  for  their  object  the 
elucidation  of  Persian  antiquities,  but  at  the  same  time  the  want  of  an  Index 
greatly  impairs  its  utility  as  a mere  manual  of  reference.  When  the  talented 
author  can  command  sufficient  leisure  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  undertaking, 
he  will,  no  doubt,  supply  the  desiderated  Index,  which  as  far  as  Zend  vocables  are 
concerned,  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a grammar  and  dictionary. 
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indeed,  it  was  probably  refined  and  systematized,  yet  I believe  it  to 
approach  nearer  to  the  Persian  of  the  ante-Alexandrian  ages  than 
any  other  dialect  of  the  family,  except  the  Yedic  Sanskrit,  that  is 
available  to  modern  research.  At  the  same  time,  also,  that  I acquired 
through  the  luminous  critique  of  M.  Burnouf  an  insight  into  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Zend  expression,  and  by  this  means  obtained  a general 
knowledge  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language  of  the  In- 
scriptions, I had  the  good  fortune  to  procure  copies  of  the  Persepolitan 
tablets  which  had  been  published  by  Niebuhr,  Le  Brun,  and  Porter, 
and  which  had  hitherto  formed  the  chief  basis  of  Continental  study. 
The  enumeration  of  the  provinces  tributary  to  Darius  Hystaspes  I 
found  to  be  in  greater  detail,  and  in  a far  better  state  of  preservation 
in  the  Persepolitan  inscription  *,  than  in  the  corresponding  list  which  I 
had  obtained  at  Behistun,  and  with  this  important  help  I was  soon 
afterwards  able  to  complete  the  alphabet  which  I have  employed  in 
the  present  translations.  The  names  of  Gaddra  and  Asagarta,  both 
of  which  were  defective  in  the  Behistun  inscription,  supplied  me  with 
the  power  of  G for  character  <ir  , which  in  my  previous  commu- 
nication to  M.  Burnouf  I had  conjectured  to  represent  the  compound 
articulation  of  st  (in  preference  to  the  value  proposed  by  him  of  u,) 
and  the  name  of  Sughda,  also  obliterated  at  Behistun,  verified  the 
value  of  gh,  which  had  been  assigned  by  M.  Burnouf  to  a difficult 
character  (^>~-)  and  which  I had  called  in  question  on  insufficient 
grounds.  A number  of  other  improvements  followed  on  this  accu- 
mulation of  materials,  and  in  the  winter  of  last  year,  before  I left 
Persia,  the  alphabet  which  I had  decided  on  adopting  exhibited  almost 
the  same  appearance  that  it  does  at  present1 2. 

1 This  inscription  occurs  on  the  southern  wall  of  the  great  platform  at  Perse- 
polis.  It  was  copied  and  published  by  Niebuhr,  (see  Voyage  en  Arabie,  &c., 
tom.  II.,  pi.  31.  inscr.  I.),  and  by  Ker  Porter,  (Travels  in  Georgia,  &c.,  vol.  I., 
pi.  LV.  a);  and  the  geographical  names  which  it  contains  were  elaborately  examined 
by  M.  Burnouf  and  Professor  Lassen,  in  their  respective  Memoirs  of  1836.  The 
copy,  however,  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Westergaard  in  1843,  and  which  was 
published  with  an  amended  translation  by  Professor  Lassen  in  his  Magazine  of 
last  year  (see  Zeitschrift,  &c.,  p.  175),  is  infinitely  more  correct  than  either  of 
the  other  transcripts. 

2 During  this  period,  I obtained  through  continued  labour,  the  following  identi- 
fications of  value;  ^ = — W .*  i l ^ — —til, 

and  ■KJh.  I have  since  learnt  that  Professor  Lassen,  M.  Jacquet,  and  Dr. 
Beer  of  Leipsic,  had  some  time  previously  made  the  same  discoveries,  but  their 
respective  works  were  in  1838  entirely  unknown  to  me.  At  the  same  time,  I must 
admit  that  I was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  powers  that  I had  assigned, 
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“ On  my  arrival  at  Baghdad  during  the  present  year  I deferred  the 
completion  of  my  translations,  and  of  the  Memoir  by  which  I designed 
to  establish  and  explain  them,  until  I obtained  books  from  England, 
which  might  enable  me  to  study  with  more  care  the  peculiarities  of 
Sanskrit  grammar;  and  in  the  mean  time  I busied  myself  with  com- 
parative geography.  It  was  at  this  period  that  I received  through 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  a letter  from  Pro- 
fessor Lassen,  containing  a precis  of  his  last  improved  system  of  inter- 
pretation, and  the  Bonn  alphabet  I recognized  at  once  to  be  infinitely 
superior  to  any  other  that  had  previously  fallen  under  my  obser- 
vation1. The  Professor’s  views  indeed  coincided  in  all  essential  points 
with  my  own,  and  since  I have  been  enabled,  with  the  help  of  Sanskrit 
and  Zend  affinities,  to  analyze  nearly  every  word  of  the  Cuneiform 
inscriptions  hitherto  copied  in  Persia,  and  thus  to  verify  the  alpha- 
betical power  of  almost  every  Cuneiform  character,  I have  found  the 
more  reason  to  admire  the  skill  of  Professor  Lassen,  who  with  such 


and  that  with  regard  to  that  most  useful  character  y^>,  I remained  entirely  in 
error  until  the  following  year. 

1 From  this  alphabet  I first  learnt  the  power  of  the  letter  T<*  1J ^ which 

from  its  frequent  occurrence  at  the  end  of  a word  I had  previously  mistaken  for 
an  aspirate,  answering  to  the  Sanskrit  visarga.  I believe,  however,  that  the 
Bonn  Professor  derived  his  knowledge  of  this  character  from  Dr.  Beer,  who  pub- 
lished an  elaborate  review  of  the  different  systems  of  interpretation  adopted 
by  Professor  Grotefend,  51.  Burnouf,  and  Professor  Lassen,  in  1838.  Another 
advantage  which  I derived  from  the  letter  in  question  was  the  confirmation  of  mv 

conjectural  reading  of  <El  and  nr  , as  dh  and  t'h.  The  only  characters  of 


which  I objected  to  the  values  assigned  by  the  Professor,  were  the  following; 

K>  *<X> and  ^<S  In  the  letter  of  which  I am  speaking,  the  power  of  the 
character  EH  was  left  undetermined.  Having  since  had  an  opportunity  of 

comparing  this  alphabet  of  1 839,  with  that  published  by  Professor  Lassen  three 
years  previously  in  his  Alt-Persischen  Keil-Iuschriften,  I find  that  the  former 

contained  new  readings  of  the  five  following  characters,  <K>  Tr,  T<T, 

T<S and  but  I am  not  informed  to  what  precise  extent  the  Professor 

was  indebted  for  these  improvements  to  his  own  researches.  51.  Jacquet  and 
Dr.  Beer  had  both  published  in  the  interim,  and  had  suggested,  I believe,  several 
of  the  alterations  adopted  by  Professor  Lassen,  but  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
discoveries  were  made  independently  at  Paris,  at  Leipsic,  and  at  Bonn. 

I may  as  well  observe  in  this  place,  that  the  Persepolitan  is  always 


figured  at  Behistun  as  y^>,  and  that  I make  use  accordingly  on  all  occasions 
of  the  latter  type,  unless  I am  quoting  a Persepolitan  alphabet. 
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very  limited  materials  as  were  alone  at  his  disposal  in  Europe,  has 
still  arrived  at  results  so  remarkably  correct.  The  close  approxi- 
mation of  my  own  alphabet  to  that  adopted  by  Professor  Lassen,  will 
be  apparent  on  a reference  to  the  comparative  table,  and  although  in 
point  of  fact,  the  Professor’s  labours  have  been  of  no  farther  assistance 
to  me  than  in  adding  one  new  character  to  my  alphabet,  and  in  con- 
firming opinions  which  were  sometimes  conjectural,  and  which  gene- 
rally required  verification,  yet  as  the  improvements  which  his  system 
of  interpretation  makes  upon  the  alphabet  employed  by  M.  Burnouf 
appear  to  have  preceded  not  only  the  announcement,  but  the  adoption 
of  my  own  views,  I cannot  pretend  to  contest  with  him  the  priority  of 
alphabetical  discovery.  Whilst  employed  in  writing  the  present  Me- 
moir, I have  had  further  opportunities  of  examining  the  Persepolitan 
inscriptions  of  Mr.  Rich,  and  the  Persian  inscription  of  Xerxes  which 
is  found  at  Van1 2;  and  I have  also  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  Asia- 
tique,  been  introduced  to  a better  knowledge  of  the  Pehlevi,  by 
Dr.  Muller41,  and  I have  obtained  some  acquaintance  with  Professor 
Lassen’s  translations,  from  the  perusal  of  one  of  the  critical  notices  of 
M.  Jacquet. 

“Having  thus  briefly  described  the  progress  of  my  Cuneiform  studies 
during  the  last  four  years,  and  having  explained  the  means  by  which 
I have  been  enabled  to  complete  my  alphabet,  I have  now  to  make  a 
few  particular  remarks  on  the  translations.  This  branch  of  the  study 
although  depending  upon,  and  necessarily  following  the  correct  deter- 
mination of  the  characters,  is  of  course  the  only  really  valuable  part 
of  the  inquiry.  It  is  in  fact  the  harvest  springing  from  the  previous 
cultivation  of  a rugged  soil,  and  as  far  as  I am  aware,  it  has  been 
hitherto  but  poorly  reaped. 

“ The  translations  of  Professor  Grotefend  and  of  Saint  Martin  are 
altogether  erroneous  and  merit  no  attention  whatever3.  The  memoir 

1 I obtained  this  copy  from  M.  Eugene  Bord,  who  visited  V£n  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1838.  His  transcript  is  more  perfect  than  that  which  was  found 
among  Schultz’s  papers,  and  which  was  published  in  the  Journal  Asiatique, 
IIP.  Series,  tom.  IX.  No.  52,  but  it  is  still  defective  in  the  last  two  lines,  which 
are  said  to  be  entirely  concealed  by  shrubs  and  grass  growing  out  of  the  face  of 
the  rock.  My  translation  of  this  inscription,  in  ch.  5,  may  be  compared  with 
that  which  is  given  in  Lassen’s  last  Memoir,  page  147 — 151. 

2 Dr.  Muller’s  Memoir  was  published  in  the  April  Number  of  the  Journal 
Asiatique  for  1839.  I am  unable  to  refer  at  present  to  M.  Jacquet’s  papers  which 
were  published  serially  in  the  same  periodical,  and  I cannot  give  therefore  the  date 
of  their  appearance.  M.  Jacquet  died  however  in  1837. 

3 By  translation,  I do  not  mean  the  deciphering  of  names,  but  the  correct 
rendering  of  the  different  members  of  a sentence  according  to  their  etymologies 
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of  M.  Burnouf  on  the  inscriptions  of  Hamadan  is  confined  to  the 
illustration  of  twenty  short  lines  of  writing,  containing  an  invocation 
to  Ormazd,  a few  proper  names,  and  a hare  enumeration  of  royal  titles. 
Some  of  the  grammatical  peculiarities,  are  it  is  true,  from  their  identity 
with  similar  formations  in  Zend,  correctly  developed ; but  the  nature 
of  the  inscriptions  has  necessarily  rendered  the  labours  of  the  Paris 
secretary,  ample  and  erudite  as  they  are,  deficient  in  historical  interest; 
and  the  faulty  condition  of  his  alphabet  has,  moreover,  led  him  into 
several  important  errors  of  translation.  His  incidental  examination  of 
the  geographical  names  contained  in  one  of  Niebuhr’s  Persepolitan 
inscriptions  constitutes  by  far  the  most  interesting  portion  of  his 
researches;  yet  in  a list  which  exhibits  the  titles  of  twenty-four  of  the 
most  celebrated  nations  of  ancient  Asia,  he  has  correctly  deciphered 
ten  only  of  the  names'. 

“ Of  Professor  Lassen’s  translations  I have  no  means  of  judging, 
except  from  the  specimen  which  he  has  sent  me  of  his  system  of  inter- 
pretation applied  to  Niebuhr’s  Geographical  inscription,  and  from 
M.  Jacquet’s  critique  on  the  same  subject2.  The  highly  improved 
condition  of  the  Bonn  alphabet  has  rendered  the  Professor’s  identi- 
fication of  the  geographical  names  at  Persepolis  far  superior  in 
correctness  to  that  of  M.  Burnouf,  but  still  he  is  not,  I think,  without 
error  in  his  reading  and  appropriation  of  these  names3,  and  that  he 
has  also  in  many  cases  misunderstood  both  the  etymology  of  the 
words  and  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language,  will  be  apparent 

and  their  respective  grammatical  relations.  Iu  the  one  respect  the  labours  of 
Grotefend  and  Saint  Martin  were  valuable  ; in  the  other,  they  were  beneath  cri- 
ticism. 

1 The  names  which  M.  Burnouf  identified,  notwithstanding  his  violation 
of  their  orthography,  were  the  following : — Persia,  Media,  Babylon,  Arabia,  Cap- 
padocia, Ionia,  Zarangia,  Aria,  Bactria,  and  Sogdiana.  Of  the  remainder,  he 
left  the  greater  part  untouched,  but  the  few  which  he  did  examine  were  incorrectly 
rendered.  I may  mention  the  Oichardi,  Ithaguri,  Arrhoei,  Gordyeans,  Aria- 
nians,  &c. 

2 At  this  period  one  of  M.  Jacquet’s  Essays  had  alone  fallen  into  my  hands. 
I have  since  hastily  examined  the  entire  series,  but  unfortunately  I am  without 
the  means  of  consulting  them  at  present,  and  I retain  no  very  distinct  recollection 
of  their  contents. 

3 In  Professor  Lassen’s  first  work  (1836)  there  are  three  names  which  I con- 
sider open  to  objection — Choana,  Arbela,  and  Gordyene.  In  1839,  he  had  amended 
the  first  of  these  titles  to  Susa,  and  in  his  last  Memoir  (1844)  he  returns  to 
M.  Burnouf’s  original  identification  of  Arabia,  instead  of  Arbela.  At  present, 
the  only  names  iu  Niebuhr’s  list  of  which  I question  Professor  Lassen’s  reading 
are  his  Xudraya  and  Parutaya.  This  subject,  however,  will  be  discussed  in  its 
proper  place. 
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from  the  appendix  to  the  present  Memoir,  where  I have  compared  the 
Professor’s  translation  of  Niebuhr’s  inscription  with  my  own1. 

“ In  the  present  case,  then,  I do  put  forth  a claim  to  originality,  as 
haying  been  the  first  to  present  to  the  world  a literal  and,  as  I believe, 
a correct  grammatical  translation  of  nearly  two2  hundred  lines  of  Cu- 
neiform writing,  a memorial  of  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  in  so  perfect  a state  as  to  afford  ample  and 
certain  grounds  for  a minute  orthographical  and  etymological  analysis, 
and  the  purport  of  which  to  the  historian  must,  I think,  be  of  fully 
equal  interest  with  the  peculiarities  of  its  language  to  the  philologist. 
I do  not  affect  at  the  same  time  to  consider  my  translations  as  un- 
impeachable ; those  who  expect  in  the  present  paper  to  see  the 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  rendered  and  explained  with  as  much  certainty 
and  clearness  as  the  ancient  tablets  of  Greece  and  Rome  will  be 
lamentably  disappointed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Persian  of 
the  ante-Alexandrian  ages  has  long  ceased  to  be  a living  language ; 
that  its  interpretation  depends  on  the  collateral  aid  of  the  Sanskrit,  the 
Zend,  and  the  corrupted  dialects  which  in  the  forests  and  mountains 
of  Persia  have  survived  the  wreck  of  the  old  tongue ; and  that  in 
a few  instances,  where  these  cognate  and  derivative  languages  have 
failed  to  perpetuate  the  ancient  roots,  or  where  my  limited  acquaint- 
ance with  the  different  dialects  may  have  failed  to  discover  the  con- 
nexion, I have  then  been  obliged  to  assign  an  arbitrary  meaning, 
obtained  by  comparative  propriety  of  application  in  a very  limited 
field  of  research.  I feel,  therefore,  that  in  a few  cases  my  translations 
will  be  subject  to  doubt,  and  that  as  materials  of  analysis  continue  to 
be  accumulated  and  more  experienced  Orientalists  prosecute  the  study, 
it  may  be  found  necessary  to  alter  or  modify  some  of  the  significations 
that  I have  assigned;  but  at  the  same  time  I do  not,  and  cannot, 
doubt,  but  that  I have  accurately  determined  the  general  application 
of  every  paragraph,  and  that  I have  been  thus  enabled  to  exhibit  a 
correct  historical  outline,  possessing  the  weight  of  royal  and  contem- 
poraneous recital,  of  many  great  events  which  preceded  the  rise  and 
marked  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  early  sovereigns 
of  Persia.” 

When  I wrote  the  foregoing  introduction  in  the  year  1839,  it  was 
my  intention  to  have  merely  published  the  text  of  the  Behistun 
Inscriptions,  with  a running  commentary  illustrative  of  such  points  of 

1 I do  not  think  it  necessary  at  present  to  give  this  comparative  appendix. 
Any  one  who  is  curious  on  the  subject  may  collate  the  translations  which  are  given 
in  chap.  5,  with  those  contained  in  Professor  Lassen’s  last  Memoir. 

2 Since  augmented  to  considerably  above  four  hundred  lines. — Ed. 

lc 
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philology,  history,  and  geography,  as  appeared  particularly  to  deserve 
attention,  and  I confidently  expected  that  the  Memoir  in  this  humble 
form  would  be  ready  for  the  press  before  the  expiration  of  the  year. 
As  I proceeded  however  with  my  task  the  labour  grew  insensibly  on  my 
hands.  The  examination  of  a language,  so  venerable  from  its  age,  and 
so  interesting  from  its  close  affinity  to  the  Vedic  Sanskrit,  seemed  to 
demand  more  care  than  could  be  bestowed  on  it  in  a mere  series  of 
critical  notes;  while  the  historical  and  geographical  questions  that 
started  up  in  rapid  succession  at  each  progressive  stage  of  the  inquiry, 
threatened  to  bury  the  text  under  a load  of  commentary,  and  to 
obscure,  or  perhaps  entirely  efface,  the  force  and  perspicuity  of  the 
argument.  I set  to  work,  accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1839  to 
recast  the  Memoir,  arranging  the  material  under  different  heads,  aud 
devoting  a separate  chapter  to  the  treatment  of  each  particular  sub- 
ject. This  distribution  was  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  me.  The 
progress  of  the  work  was  necessarily  slow,  but  it  was  constant  and 
uniform ; and  I might  have  still  hoped  to  publish  the  Memoir  in  its 
amended  form  in  the  spring  of  1840,  had  not  circumstances,  over 
which  I had  no  control,  and  which  I could  neither  have  desired  nor 
foreseen,  arrested  my  inquiries  in  mid-career  and  superseded  for  a 
long  period  the  possibility  of  their  resumption. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  with  any  minuteness  on  the  inter- 
ruption which  I thus  sustained.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  my  services 
were  called  into  activity  by  the  Government,  that  I was  suddenly 
transferred  from  the  lettered  seclusion  of  Baghdad  to  fill  a responsible 
and  laborious  office  in  Afghanistan,  and  that  I continued  in  that  situa- 
tion during  the  entire  period  of  our  eventful  occujwtion  of  the  country. 
Those  who  have  experienced  a difficulty  of  combining  a sustained 
application  to  literary  matters  with  the  ordinary  distractions  of  busi- 
ness, will  I believe  admit  that  in  the  emergent  condition  of  the  public 
service  in  Afghanistan,  calling  for  undivided  attention  and  untiring 
care,  I had  no  alternative  but  the  abandonment  of  antiquarian  research. 
To  have  continued  my  labours  on  the  inscriptions  during  the  few  hours 
of  leisure  that  I could  legitimately  command  would  have  produced  no 
result;  to  have  devoted  any  considerable  portion  of  my  time  to  the 
inquiry,  would  have  been  incompatible  with  my  duty  to  the  Government. 

But  years  rolled  on,  and  in  December,  1S43,  T found  myself  again 
at  Baghdad.  The  interest  in  the  inscriptions  with  which  my  original 
researches  had  inspired  me,  had  never  flagged;  it  was  sharpened  per- 
haps by  the  accidents  that  had  so  long  operated  to  delay  its  grati- 
fication ; and  I thus  hastened  with  eager  satisfaction  to  profit  by  the 
first  interval  of  relaxation  that  I had  enjoyed  for  many  years  to 
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resume  the  thread  of  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Westergaard,  well-known  for 
his  contributions  to  Sanskrit  literature,  who  had  been  travelling  in 
Persia  during  the  year  1843,  for  the  express  purpose  of  collecting 
Palaeographic  and  antiquarian  materials,  supplied  me  at  this  period  in 
the  most  liberal  manner  with  several  new  inscriptions  which  he  had 
copied  at  Persepolis.  The  inscription  on  the  portal  close  to  the  great 
staircase,  which  had  escaped  all  former  visitors,  was  of  much  value; 
equally  so  were  the  corrections  of  Niebuhr’s  inscriptions  H and  I,  and 
the  restoration  of  all  the  minor  tablets  upon  the  platform ; but  the 
gem  of  his  collection,  the  most  important  record  in  fact  of  the  class 
which  exists  in  Persia,  with  the  exception  of  the  tablets  of  Behistun,  I 
found  to  be  the  long  inscription  at  Nakhsli-i-Rustam  engraved  on  the 
rock-hewn  sepulchre  of  Darius.  This  inscription  was  no  loss  remark- 
able for  its  extent  and  interest  than  for  the  correctness  of  its  deli- 
neation. I could  not  but  observe  indeed  that  Mr.  Westergaard’s  copy, 
defective  as  it  necessarily  was,  both  from  the  abrasion  of  the  rock  and 
from  the  difficulty  of  tracing  letters  through  a telescope  at  so  great  an 
elevation,  still  indicated,  in  its  superiority  over  all  the  specimens  of 
Niebuhr,  Le  Brun,  Porter,  and  Rich,  the  immense  advantage  which  a 
transcriber  acquainted  with  the  character  and  language  enjoys  over 
one  who  can  only  depend  for  the  fidelity  of  his  coj>y  on  the  imitative 
accuracy  of  an  artist. 

I have  derived  the  greatest  assistance  in  my  recent  labours  from 
Mr.  Westergaard’s  inscriptions,  as  well  as  from  the  Median  copy  of 
the  inscription  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  with  which  soon  after  my  arrival 
at  Baghdad  I was  most  kindly  furnished  by  M.  Dittel,  a Russian 
Orientalist,  who  was  Mr.  Westergaard’s  coadjutor  at  Persepolis;  and  I 
trust  that  both  these  gentlemen  will  permit  me  to  express  in  a public 
form,  the  obligations  which  I thus  owe  to  them. 

It  is  probable  that  with  these  extended  materials  at  my  command, 
and  with  the  improved  acquaintance  with  the  language  which  such 
materials  supplied,  I should  have  thought  it  advisable  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  undertake  a third  revision  of  the  Memoir  that  I was 
writing;  but  such  a course  was  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the 
fortunate  result  of  a visit  which  I was  enabled  again  to  make  to  the 
rock  of  Behistun  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  and  in  which  I succeeded 
in  copying  the  whole  of  the  Persian  writing  at  that  place,  and  a very 
considerable  portion  also  of  the  Median  and  Babylonian  transcripts. 
I will  not  here  speak  of  the  difficulties  or  dangers  of  the  enterprise. 
They  are  such  as  any  person  with  ordinary  nerves  may  successfully 
encounter;  but  they  are  such,  at  the  same  time,  as  have  alone  pre- 
vented the  inscriptions  from  being  long  ago  presented  to  the  public  by 
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some  of  the  numerous  travellers  who  have  wistfully  contemplated 
them  at  a distance. 

On  returning  to  Baghdad  from  my  tour  in  Southern  Kurdistan, 
public  avocations  and  indifferent  health  again  prevented  me  for  some 
time  from  continuing  my  labours.  The  same  causes  have  operated, 
with  more  or  less  effect,  in  impeding  their  prosecution  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  and  if  I had  not  been  fortunately  able  to  avail 
myself  of  the  ready  hand  of  Lieutenant  Jones,  an  accomplished  officer 
of  the  Indian  Navy,  who  has  delineated  the  sculptures  of  Behistun 
and  contributed  in  a great  measure  to  the  execution  of  the  text,  I 
might  have  been  altogether  frustrated  in  my  hope  of  early  publi- 
cation. I may  observe,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  February  of  the 
present  year,  I took  the  precaution  of  forwarding  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  a literal  translation  of  every  portion  of  the  Persian  writing  at 
Behistun,  and  of  thus  placing  beyond  the  power  of  dispute  the  claim 
of  the  Society  at  that  date  to  the  results  which  are  published  in  the 
following  Memoir. 

I now  proceed  to  notice  the  contemporaneous  march  of  discovery 
upon  the  Continent  during  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
publication  of  the  Bonn  and  Paris  Memoirs  of  1836.  Professor 
Lassen,  I believe,  established  a Journal  at  Bonn  in  the  year  1838', 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  elaboration  of  Palaeography  and  Eastern 
literature,  and  in  that  journal,  I have  been  given  to  understand 
several  papers  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared1 2.  One  of  these  papers,  containing  a translation  of  the 
inscription  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  was  explained  to  me  (for  unfor- 
tunately I am  ignorant  of  German)  by  Dr.  Aloys  Sprenger,  at  Cal- 
cutta, in  1843;  but  of  the  contents  of  the  others  I have  no  cognizance 
whatever.  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Westergaard  for  the  information  that 
Professor  Grotefend  undertook  in  1839  to  call  in  question  the  dis- 
coveries of  Professor  Lassen,  and  to  place  in  opposition  to  them  the 
infallible  claims  of  the  antiquated  alphabet  of  1815 3,  a proceeding 
which  was  justly  regarded  by  the  German  literati  as  little  better  than 
fatuity. 

1 This  Journal  was  entitled  “ Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes.” 

2 I now  find  that  two  papers  only  were  published  by  Professor  Lassen  on  the 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  in  the  early  numbers  of  his  Journal.  1.  “ On  the  latest 
advances  in  the  decypherment  of  the  simple  Persepolitan  wedge-formed  charac- 
ters.” (Vol.  II.  No.  XXVI.  p.  165.)  And  2,  “On  some  new  Cuneatic  Inscrip- 
tions of  the  simplest  form.”  (Vol.  III.  No.  XVI.  p.  442). 

3 Professor  Grotefend  may,  perhaps,  date  his  original  alphabet  from  1802.  I 
fix  on  1815  as  the  period  of  the  publication  of  the  third  edition  of  Heeren’s 
Ideen,  in  which  the  discoveries  of  the  Professor  first  appeared  “in  extenso.” 
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Professor  Grotefend  may  take  up  tlie  high  position  of  primi- 
tive, tliough  imperfect  discovery ; but  Professor  Lassen  may  contest 
with  him  even  in  the  numerical  identification  of  alphabetical  powers ; 
while  in  all  the  essentials  of  interpretation  the  old  has  no  pretension 
whatever  to  be  brought  into  comparison  with  the  modern  system.  I 
also  learn  from  the  same  source  that  other  Orientalists  with  whose 
labours  I am  very  imperfectly  acquainted  have  been  engaged  in  the 
inquiry.  To  Dr.  Beer  of  Leipsic,  it  appears,  is  conceded  in  Germany 
the  discovery  of  the  two  characters  h,  and  y^V  y,  and  the 
lamented  M.  Jacquet  is  said  to  have  appropriated  to  his  own  re- 
searches the  determination  of  the  letter  yy>-  ch  and  >| ^ jit'.  The 
only  identifications  in  the  present  Memoir  that  I presume  to  be  essen- 
tially different  from  those  which  are  universally  received  at  present 
upon  the  Continent,  are  | i and  but  the  attribution  of 

the  power  sh,  instead  of  s,  to  the  character  and  of  tr  (with  a dor- 
mant rather  than  an  articulated  liquid)  to  the  character  yy"  are  modi- 
fications of  some  consequence,  and  two  new  letters  and  will 
also  be  remarked,  which  I respectively  represent  by  n'  and  n.1 2  To 
those  who  are  interested  in  tracing  the  exact  progress  of  alphabetical 
announcement,  the  tabular  statement  which  heads  Chapter  III.,  on 
the  Persian  Cuneiform  alphabet,  will  afford  full  and  satisfactory  in- 
formation. For  the  mere  purpose  of  reading  the  inscriptions  the  pho- 
netic powers  which  are  given  in  the  right-hand  column  of  the  Table 
will  be  an  ample  and  sufficient  guide. 

It  remains  that  I should  pay  another  tribute  to  Professor  Lassen’s 
acumen  and  research.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Westergaard  on  his 
return  to  Europe  at  the  commencement  of  1844,  placed  his  Persian 
inscriptions  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Lassen,  and  that  these  new 

1 Dr.  E.  F.  F.  Beer  published  in  1838,  a review  of  the  discoveries  of  Grotefend, 
Burnouf,  and  Lassen,  in  the  Allgemein.  Hall.  Literat.  Zeitung,  I.  § 38  ; and 
this  article  was,  I believe,  the  first  which  appeared  in  Germany  suggesting  the 

true  powers  of  the  letters  and  y^>.  M.  Jacquet,  however,  is  said  to  have 

previously  and  independently  made  the  same  discoveries  at  Paris;  and  as  he 
died  in  1837,  the  publication  of  his  papers  in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  unless  they 
were  posthumous,  must  have  anticipated  the  Leipsic  announcement.  Dr.  Beer’s 
review  I have  never  seen,  and  M.  Jacquet's  papers  I perused  so  long  ago,  and  in 
such  a cursory  manner,  that  I entertain  a very  imperfect  recollection  of  them. 

2 The  former  of  these  letters  is  met  with  only  in  the  particle  anuwa,  answering  to 

the  Sanscrit  and  the  latter,  which  occurs  in  two  proper  names,  appears  to  be 

borrowed  from  the  Median  alphabet. 
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materials  were  justly  deemed  of  sufficient  consequence  to  demand  an 
elaborate  and  immediate  analysis.  Professor  Lassen  accordingly  de- 
voted an  early  number  of  bis  Journal  to  tbe  subject,  and  be  took  occa- 
sion at  tbe  same  time  to  collect  all  the  other  inscriptions  of  tbe  class 
and  to  publish  tbe  whole  series  together,  in  an  amended  text,  and 
with  revised  translations’.  This  is  I believe  the  last  work  that  has 
appeared  upon  the  subject,  and  as  might  have  been  expected,  it  anti- 
cipates in  some  degree  tbe  novelty  of  the  present  Memoir.  I have 
received  a copy  of  the  pamphlet  whilst  I have  been  writing  the 
following  pages,  and  I have  found  it  of  the  greatest  convenience,  as  a 
manual  of  reference.  The  marginal  notes,  indeed,  that  I have  added 
to  the  present  text,  will  show  the  care  with  which  I have  consulted  it; 
but  at  tbe  same  time,  I am  bound  to  say  that  my  translations,  already 
completed  when  the  book  arrived,  were,  if  not  independent  of  assist- 
ance, at  any  rate  beyond  the  reach  of  alteration,  and  I have  further  to 
regret  that  an  ignorance  of  German  has  deprived  me  of  that  aid  on 
questionable  points  of  grammar,  which,  if  I had  been  able  to  follow  the 
Professor’s  arguments,  I could  not  have  failed  to  derive  from  the 
matured  opinions  of  so  eminent  and  correct  a scholar. 

I have  only  further  to  observe,  that  although  the  present  Memoir, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  augmentation  of  material,  has  been  re- 
written during  tbe  present  year,  it  is,  as  far  as  the  original  materials 
extended,  and  in  all  essential  points  of  grammatical  and  etymological 
construction,  absolutely  identical  with  that  which  I had  brought  into 
a forward  state  of  preparation  for  tbe  press  in  tbe  year  1839.  If 
the  translations  can  be  amended  (and  imperfectly  acquainted  as 
I am  with  the  niceties  of  Zend  and  Sanskrit  grammar,  I submit 
them  with  diffidence  and  deference  to  the  public,)  they  must  be  in- 
debted for  their  improvement  to  a critical  examination  of  the  text; 
for  the  materials  available  for  analysis  or  verification,  are  now,  I 
believe,  entirely  exhausted ; and  unless  excavations  should  be  under- 
taken on  a great  scale  either  at  Susa,  Persepolis,  or  Pasargadte,  we 
must  rest  content  with  the  sorrowful  conviction  that  we  have  here, 
comprised  in  a few  pages,  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  Persian  lan- 
guage, and  all  that  contemporary  native  evidence  records  of  the  glories 
of  the  Achremeuides. 

1 Professor  Lassen’s  article  is  entitled  “ Die  Alt-Persischen  Keilinscbriften 
nacli  N.  L.  Westergaard’s  Mittheilungen,  Von.  Chr.  Lassen.”  It  forms  tlie  first 
number  of  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Zeitsclnift  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgen- 
landes,  and  extends  to  188  pages.  Professor  Lassen  had  the  kindness  to 
transmit  to  me,  through  Mr.  Renouard,  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society  of  London,  a copy  of  his  excellent  Memoir,  on  July  18th,  1814,  but 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  communicating  between  Bonn  and  Baghdad,  the  pamphlet 
only  reached  me  in  August,  1045. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

On  Cuneiform  Writing  in  general. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  immediate  subject-matter  of  the  first 
division  of  the  present  Memoir,  it  appears  indispensable  to  devote  a 
few  remarks  to  Cuneiform  writing  in  general,  in  order  to  introduce  the 
reader  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  study,  viewed  in  its  full  extent,  as  a 
most  important  branch  of  Palmographic  science,  as  well  as  to  explain 
the  nature  and  to  point  out  the  value  of  that  particular  section  of  the 
inquiry  which  is  here  submitted  to  examination.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  in  classifying  the  writing  and  in  suggesting  the  appropriation 
of  the  different  alphabets,  I must  necessarily  express  myself  with  some 
reserve;  for  neither  have  my  researches  at  present  been  carried  to 
that  point  which  might  entitle  me  to  speak  with  confidence,  nor,  if 
they  had  attained  their  full  developement,  would  it  be  convenient  at 
the  present  time  to  anticipate  the  interest  which  may  attend  the 
elaboration  of  the  Median  and  Babylonian  inscriptions,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding portions  of  the  Memoir, 

I shall  observe,  then,  that  a system  of  writing,  of  which/ the 
elements  were  the  arrow-head  and  wedge,  was  a very  early,  if  not  the 
earliest,  method  employed  by  man  for  embodying  language  in  an 
artificial  form.  In  those  other  species  of  writing  which,  in  point  of 
antiquity,  rival  or  surpass  the  Cuneiform  (I  allude  particularly  to  the 
Egyptian  and  Chinese),  symbolical  representation  was  the  forerunner 
or  the  substitute  of  a phonetic  alphabet,  and  it  has  been  argued  even 
that,  in  the  primitive  type  of  cursive  writing  employed  by  the  Syro- 
Arabian  nations,  as  the  names  of  the  letters  were  borrowed  from  the 
most  common  objects  in  nature  (for  no  other  reason  that  can  be 
assigned  beyond  an  identity  of  initial  articulation),  so  the  forms  of 
the  characters  may  have  been  originally  designed,  by  a rude  represen- 
tation of  the  object,  to  convey  a more  distinct  idea  of  the  phonetic 
power1.  It  is  certainly  at  present  beyond  the  scope  of  legitimate 
research  to  inquire  whether  the  primitive  Cuneiform  alphabet  can  be 
included  in  this  curious  category.  That  it  could  not  have  originated 
in  pure  ideograpliy  is  self-evident;  but  whether  pictorial  represen- 

1 Klaproth,  who  had  little  favour  for  theories  that  did  not  originate  with  him- 
self, rejects  this  idea  as  altogether  improbable;  he  observes  that  it  is  impossible  to 
trace  any  resemblance  between  the  forms  of  the  Semitic  letters  and  the  shapes  of 
the  objects  of  which  they  bear  the  names,  and  he  conjectures  accordingly,  that  the 
nomenclature  was  given  as  a mere  sore  of  “ memoria  techniea.”  See  Apercu  de 
l’Origine  des  diverses  Ecritures,  p.  77- 
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tation,  rather  than  an  arbitrary  assortment  of  signs,  may  not  have  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  primitive  phonetic  characters,  we  are  not  likely 
for  some  time  to  he  in  a condition  either  to  disprove  or  to  affirm.  Of 
more  importance  is  it  at  present  to  discriminate  the  different  species 
of  writing,  and  to  define  their  localities  with  some  preciseness.  I 
shall  consider,  therefore,  in  succession,  the  three  great  divisions  into 
which  this  branch  of  Paleography  may  he  reduced,  and,  although 
with  serious  objections  to  the  nomenclature,  I shall  adhere  to  the 
designations  of  Babylonian,  Median,  and  Persian  writing1,  which  the 
publications  of  the  last  thirty  years  have  rendered  too  current  and 
familiar  to  be  discontinued  without  extreme  inconvenience. 

I.  The  Babylonian  is  unquestionably  the  most  ancient  of  the  three 
great  classes  of  Cuneiform  writing.  It  is  well  known  that  legends 
in  this  character  are  stamped  upon  the  bricks  which  are  excavated 
from  the  foundations  of  all  the  buildings  in  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia, 
and  Chaldaea,  that  possess  the  highest  and  most  authentic  claims  to 
antiquity,  and  it  is  hardly  extravagant,  therefore,  to  assign  its  inven- 
tion to  the  primitive  race  which  settled  in  the  plains  of  Shinar.  It 
embraces,  however,  so  many  varieties,  and  it  is  spread  over  such  a 
vast  extent  of  country,  that  Orientalists  have  been  long  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  whether  its  multitudinous  branches  can  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  one  type  of  alphabet  and  language.  Those  who  have 
studied  the  subject  with  most  care  (and  I would  particularly  instance 
M.  Botta,  the  discoverer  of  the  Nineveh  marbles2)  have  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  all  the  inscriptions  in  the  complicated  Cuneiform 
character,  which  are  severally  found  upon  rocks,  upon  bricks,  upon 
slabs,  and  upon  cylinders,  from  the  Persian  mountains  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  do  in  reality  belong  to  one  single  alphabetical  sys- 
tem; and  they  further  believe  the  variations  which  are  perceptible  in 
the  different  modes  of  writing  to  be  analogous  in  a general  measure 
to  the  varieties  of  hand  and  text  which  characterize  the  graphic  and 
glyphic  arts  of  the  present  day.  I hesitate,  certainly,  with  the  super- 

1 I would  employ  the  term  Semitic,  instead  of  Babylonian,  but  that  that  term 
itself  is  in  an  Ethnographical  sense  open  to  exception,  and  tliat  Cuneiform  writing 
moreover  is  opposed  in  all  essentials  of  organization,  direction,  and  extent,  to  what 
we  know  of  the  Semitic  alphabets.  I am  inclined  to  think,  also,  that  Scythic 
would  be  a more  appropriate  appellation  than  Median  for  the  second  class  of 
Cuneiform  writing. 

2 I shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  quote  the  opinions  of  M.  Botta,  and  I 
shall  always  do  so  with  respect.  As  I am,  however,  indebted  for  my  acquaintance 
with  those  opinions  entirely  to  private  correspondence,  I must  apologize  for  their 
communication,  should  their  present  announcement  anticipate  M.  Botta’s  own 
publications. 
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ficial  acquaintance  which  I possess  at  present  with  the  subject,  to  place 
my  opinion  in  opposition  to  theirs ; and  yet  I can  hardly  subscribe  in 
all  its  amplitude  to  this  general  and  complete  amalgamation.  I per- 
ceive, in  fact,  as  I think,  modifications  of  a constant  and  peculiar 
character,  which  perhaps  are  hardly  sufficient  to  establish  a distinction 
of  phonetic  organization  between  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
writing,  but  which  may  be  held,  nevertheless,  to  constitute  varieties 
of  alphabetical  formation ; and  the  inscriptions  of  Elymais,  also,  from 
their  manifest  dissimilarity  to  either  one  system  or  the  other,  are 
entitled,  I consider,  to  an  independent  rank.  I proceed,  therefore, 
with  some  diffidence,  to  exhibit  a classification  of  the  complicated 
Cuneiform  writing  according  to  the  opinions  which  I have  formed  from 
a tolerably  extensive  examination  of  the  inscriptions,  premising,  at 
the  same  time,  that  I see  no  sufficient  grounds  at  present  to  prevent 
us  from  attaching  all  the  languages  which  the  various  alphabets  are 
employed  to  represent,  to  that  one  great  family  which  it  is  the  custom 
(improperly  enough)  to  designate  as  the  Semitic1;  and  that  I leave 
untouched  the  great  and  essential  question,  whether  the  difference  of 
character  indicate  a difference  of  orthographical  structure,  or  whether 
the  varieties  of  formation  are  merely  analogous  to  the  diversity  which 
exists  between  the  Estranghelo  and  the  Nestorian  alphabet,  the  printed 
and  the  cursive  Hebrew,  or  the  Cufic  and  the  modern  Arabic. 

The  complicated  Cuneiform  character,  then,  may,  I think,  be 
divided  into  three  distinct  groupes, — Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  Ely- 
msean;  and  the  two  former  of  these  groupes  will  again  admit  of  sub- 
division into  minor  branches.  Of  the  Babylonian  there  are  only  two 
marked  varieties;  the  character  of  the  cylinders  may  be  considered  as 
the  type  of  the  one,  that  of  the  third  column  of  the  trilingual  inscrip- 
tions of  Persia  of  the  other.  The  former  is  probably  the  primitive 
Cuneiform  alphabet.  It  is  also  of  extensive  application;  it  is  found 
upon  the  bricks  which  compose  the  foundations  of  the  primaeval  cities 

1 Dr.  Pritchard,  in  his  admirable  researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Man- 
kind, has  assigned  the  name  of  Syro-Arabian  to  the  nations  which  are  usually 
termed  Semitic,  observing  (vol.  III.  p.  7,)  that  many  of  these  nations  are  declared 
in  the  Patriarchal  genealogies  to  have  descended  from  Ham,  and  that  it  is  evi- 
dently improper  to  apply  to  a whole  groupe  of  nations  an  epithet,  which  derived 
from  the  Patriarch  of  one  division,  excludes  all  the  rest.  In  real  fact,  if  we  must 
have  a Patriarchal  nomenclature,  Hammite  would  be  a more  appropriate  title  than 
Semitic,  for  of  the  four  sons  of  Ham,  three  at  any  rate, Cush,  Mizraim,  and  Canaan 
founded  nations  of  the  Syro-Arabian  groupe,  while  of  the  descendants  of  Shem,  the 
Arabian  Joctanides,  the  Arampcans,  and  the  Assyrians  were  alone  undoubtedly  of 
the  same  Ethnographical  family.  In  the  Toldoth  Beni-Noah,  the  majority  of  the 
Shemite  nations  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  Arian  family. 
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of  Shmar,  at  Babylon,  at  Erecli,  at  Aecad,  and  at  Calneh',  and,  if  the 
Birs-i-Nimrud  be  admitted  to  represent  the  tower  of  Babel,  an  inden- 
tification  which  is  supported,  not  merely  by  the  character  of  the 
monument,  but  by  the  universal  belief  of  the  early  Talmudists2,  it 
must,  in  the  substructure  of  that  edifice,  embody  the  vernacular  dialect 
of  Shinar  at  the  period  when  “the  earth  was  of  one  language  and  of 
one  speech3.”  But  it  was  not  confined,  as  has  been  sometimes  sup- 
posed, to  cylinders  and  bricks.  It  has  the  same  title  as  that  of  the 
trilingual  inscriptions  to  be  considered  a lapidary  character;  for  we 
have  specimens  of  it  on  Sir  Harford  Jones’  great  slab  published  by 
the  Honourable  the  East  India  Company  in  1 803,  as  well  as  upon 
numerous  stones  and  hard  baked  pieces  of  clay  that  have  been  disin- 
terred at  Babylon  at  different  periods4.  Nor  was  its  employment,  or 

1 Babylon  is  too  well  known  to  require  illustration.  Erecli  was  corrupted  by 
the  Greeks  into  ’O p\6rf.  Its  true  Chaldoean  name  was  I Varkd,  under  which  title  it 
is  described  by  the  early  Arabic  geographers  as  the  birth-place  of  Abraham,  with 
an  evident  allusion  to  the  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  The  ruins  which  still  retain  the 
name  of  Warka,  are  to  be  seen  to  the  west  of  the  Ilye,  near  its  point  of  confluence 
with  the  Euphrates,  but  they  are  now  rarely  accessible  owing  to  the  inundation  of 
the  surrounding  country.  Accad  is  in  all  probability  a mistaken  reading  for 
Accar,  the  Hebrew  d and  r being  nearly  similar.  The  latter  term,  equivalent  to  the 
Greek  a<pa,  was  a generic  title  for  a lofty  embattled  palace,  and  in  this  sense  still 
applies  to  numerous  ruins  in  Babylonia.  The  Accad  or  Accar  of  Genesis,  I con- 
sider to  be  ( Akarkuf  near  Baghdad,  which  is  called  in  ancient 

Oriental  authors  sometimes  the  hill  of  Nimrod,  and  sometimes  the  palace  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  It  it  more  difficult  to  identify  Calneh  ; general  opinion  is  in 
favour  of  Ctesiphon,  but  from  the  evidence  of  the  bricks,  I prefer  the  Chaldieau 
ruins  of  Kalwddha  near  Baghdad. 

s When  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  Beresith  Rabba  were  composed,  (and  they  are 
among  the  earliest  of  the  Talmudic  writings,  dating  probably  from  the  second  or  third 
century,  a.d.)  the  Babylonian  Jews  were  so  convinced  of  the  great  ruin  of  Borsippa 
being  the  representative  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  that  they  sought  for  derivations 
connected  with  the  confusion  of  tongues  to  explain  the  name.  If,  therefore,  the 
Borsippa  of  Berosus,  Strabo,  and  Stephen  (Barsita  in  Ptolemy,  and  Byrsia  in 
Justin)  can  be  shown  to  be  identical  with  the  present  Birs-i-Nimrud,  the  latter  site 
will  be  determinately  connected  with  the  Tower  of  Babel.  By  the  early  Arabs 
(Beladheri,  Ac.,)  the  Birs  is  usually  named  the  Sirh-un-Nimrud,  or  Nimrod’s 
palace,  and  in  the  Sidr  of  the  Sabreans,  Babel  and  Bursif  are  connected  together. 
I have  never  found  any  reason  for  identifying  the  tower  of  Babel  with  the  temple 
of  Bolus;  the  one  was  at  Borsippa,  the  other  at  Babylon.  See  Bochart’s  Plialeg, 
col.  36,  and  Buxtorf’s  Talmudic  Lexicon,  in  voce  Borsiph.  Yakut's 

Mo’ejam  el  Baldan,  in  voce  Ajummah  Burs,  and  Norberg’s  Liber 

Adami,  vol.  I.  p.  153. 

3 See  Genesis,  cli.  xi.  v.  1. 

4 Signior  Mussabini’s  forthcoming  work  on  Cuncatic  writing  will  probably 
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at  any  rate  its  intelligence,  restricted  to  that  immediate  vicinity ; I 
copied,  in  the  year  1836,  a very  perfect  inscription  of  thirty-three 
lines  in  this  character,  from  a broken  obelisk  on  the  mound  of  Susa, 
and  a black  stone  which  is  engraved  with  104  short  lines  of  the 
same  writing,  and  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  was  excavated  not  long  ago  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh1. 
The  only  spot  at  the  same  time  in  which,  I believe,  an  inscription  in 
the  primitive  character  is  to  be  found  engraven  on  the  naked  rock  is 
at  Sheikhan-,  between  the  ancient  capitals  of  Resen  and  Calali3,  and 
there  it  is  reversed  for  the  evident  purpose  of  impression. 

The  second  form  of  this  alphabet  is  the  best  known,  as  it  is  also 
unquestionably  the  least  ancient,  branch  of  the  Babylonian  writing. 
It  is  employed  with  little  or  no  variation  of  type  to  represent  the  tran- 
script in  the  third  column  of  all  the  trilingual  tablets  of  Persia,  and  it 
may  perhaps,  therefore,  be  not  inappropriately  termed  the  Acluemenian- 
Babylonian.  By  what  means  it  became  simplified  from  the  primitive 
writing,  or  by  how  many  centuries  its  adoption  preceded  the  rise  of  the 
Acliamienian  dynasty,  we  have  no  data  at  present  for  determining;  but 
that  it  was  in  use  until  a late  period  of  the  Persian  empire,  is  proved 
by  the  inscription  on  a vase  in  the  treasury  of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice, 
which  records  the  name  and  titles  of  Artaxerxes  (Ochus)  in  hierogly- 
phics and  in  the  trilingual  characters  of  the  Achasmenians4.  It  is 
curious  to  remark  that,  although  at  Persepolis,  at  Hamadan,  at  V an, 
and  at  Behistun,  this  writing  exhibits  no  sensible  variety,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  a genuine  Babylonian  monument  has  been  ever  met  with,  of 
which  the  character  is  precisely  identical.  The  Inscriptions  published 

exhibit  many  specimens  of  this  class  of  writing  preserved  in  the  Museums  of 
Europe.  I have  at  present  before  my  eyes  a very  perfect  relic  of  this  class,  which 
was  lately  disinterred  from  among  the  ruins  of  Cutha,  the  city  of  the  Cutheans, 
who  colonized  Samaria.  It  consists  of  forty  lines  of  writing,  engraved  on  the  two 
faces  of  a black,  barrel-shaped  stone;  on  one  side  the  legend  is  as  clear  as  if  only 
recently  inscribed;  on  the  other  it  is  a good  deal  mutilated. 

1 The  bricks  at  Susa  are  also  stamped  with  inscriptions  in  the  primitive  Baby- 
lonian character. 

2 See  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  vol.  IX.,  p.  37. 

3 Resen,  or  more  properly  Dasen,  as  it  was  written  by  the  Septuagint,  I place 
at  Y&ssin  Tappeh  in  the  plain  of  Shahrizor,  the  original  seat  of  the  Dashn  Kurds; 
and  Calah  (the  Halah  of  the  captivity,  XaXa  in  Isidore,  and  Halus  in  Tacitus,)  I 
suppose  to  be  identical  with  the  Holwdn  of  Syriac  and  Arabic  History;  the  ruins 
of  which  are  to  be  seen  at  Sir  PuI-i-Zohab. 

4 I have  been  favoured  by  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson  with  a copy  of  this  curious 
relic.  It  merely  contains  the  legend  “Artaxerxes  the  Great  King,”  but  the  ortho- 
graphy is  so  barbarous  that  I have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  it  to  the  third  king 
of  that  name  in  the  Aclimmcnian  line. 
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by  Rich  (Babylon  and  Persepolis,  Plate  8,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,)  are  cer- 
tainly a near  approximation,  and  Grotefend  observes  that  the  writing 
upon  the  stone  described  by  Mr.  Millin  (Monumens  Antiques,  Plates 
8 and  9,  No.  1,)  partly  resembles  the  same  type1;  but  I repeat  that  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  legend  discovered  at  Babylon  that  may  lay  claim 
to  an  absolute  identity ; and  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  we 
are  indebted  to  the  trilingual  inscriptions  of  Persia  for  our  only  key 
to  the  decypherment  of  the  Babylonian  alphabet,  and  any  variation, 
accordingly,  from  the  former  type  seriously  impedes  the  extension  of 
the  inquiry. 

In  Rich’s  last  work,  Plate  9,  No.  4,  an  inscription  is  given  which 
the  author  would  assign  to  a distinct  species  of  Babylonian  writing, 
and,  certainly,  at  first  sight,  it  would  seem  deserving  of  such  a distinc- 
tion ; but  on  examination  the  peculiar  appearance  which  it  exhibits  is 
found  to  arise  from  the  distortion  of  oblique  elongation ; and  as  it  is 
also,  I believe,  an  almost  solitary  instance  of  the  employment  of  the 
character,  it  may  be  attributed  perhaps  with  more  reason  to  a mere 
variety  of  text  than  to  any  real  difference  of  alphabetical  formation*. 

I now  proceed  to  the  Assyrian  branch  of  the  complicated  Cuneiform 
writing.  M.  Botta,  who  has  exhumed,  under  the  liberal  patronage  of 
the  French  Government,  the  multitudinous  inscriptions  of  Khorsabad3, 
and  who  will  shortly,  it  is  hoped,  confer  a more  important  benefit  upon 
science  by  rendering  their  contents  intelligible,  regards  the  Assyrian 
writing,  wherever  it  may  exist,  as  of  one  common  and  universal  type. 
I do  not  pretend  at  present  to  contest  this  view,  as  far  as  it  may  con- 


1 See  Heeren’s  Researches,  vol.  II.  p.  322.  This  relic  is  usually  called  the 
slab  of  Michaux,  it  was  found  among  the  ruins  of  Ctesiplion;  for  particulars  regard- 
ing it,  see  Ouseley’s  Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  422. 

2 Rich  observes,  p.  187,  that  in  excavating  at  the  Kasr  he  found  specimens  of 
this  writing  on  small  pieces  of  baked  clay  of  a darker  and  finer  quality  than  the 
bricks,  and  the  impression  of  one  relic  of  the  class  he  has  published  in  plate  9,  5, 
where  however  the  writing  appears  to  me  to  be  of  the  Assyrian  rather  than  the 
Babylonian  type.  Perhaps  the  specimens  B and  C,  published  by  Grotefend  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  Mines  de  l’Orient,  p.  143,  maybe  considered  of  the  same 
class. 

3 I presume  the  public  to  be  too  well  acquainted  with  the  recent  excavations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nineveh  to  need  any  detailed  notice  of  Khorsabad.  The 
ruins  probably  represent  the  palace  of  Evorita,  to  which  Saracus,  the  last  king  of 
the  lower  Assyrian  dynasty,  retired  on  the  approach  of  the  confederate  Modes  and 


Babylonians ; and  the  name  of 


Sar'un,  which  attaches  to  the  site 


in  early  Arab  geography,  appears  to  be  idenlieal  with  the  Sarbena  of  Ptolemy  and 
Sarbanna  of  the  Peutingerian  Table.  See  Eusebius,  I.  9.  p.  25.  Yakut’s 


Mo’ejam  el  Balddn,  in  voce 
Scg.  10. 


Sar’un,  rtol.,  lib.  6.  c.  1.  and  Pout.  Tab. 
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cern  either  the  language  or  its  alphabetical  structure ; but  in  respect 
to  the  configuration  of  the  character,  it  requires,  I think,  to  be  some- 
what modified.  If  the  permutations  of  letters  occurring  in  certain 
words  (particularly  names)  at  Van,  and  at  Khorsabad,  were  regular 
and  constant,  or  if  the  frequent  repetition  of  those  words,  either  at 
one  place  or  the  other,  by  a different  employment  of  signs  connected 
the  two  systems  of  orthography  together,  and  explained  the  process 
of  amplifying,  abridging,  or  modifying  the  respective  characters  at 
will,  then,  by  an  extensive  assortment  of  variants,  the  alphabets  per- 
haps might  be  brought  to  coalesce ; but  such  I cannot  find  to  be  the  case. 
On  the  contrary,  I perceive  characters  at  Van  which  never  occur  at 
Khorsabad,  and  vice  versa;  and  without  impugning,  therefore,  in  any 
way  the  possible  identity  of  language,  or  the  probable  identity  of  its 
phonetic  organization,  as  I have  distinguished  between  the  Babylonian 
writing  of  the  primitive  and  Achsemenian  periods,  so  do  I also  recog- 
nize a difference  between  the  Medo-Assyrian  and  the  Assyrian 
alphabets.  By  the  Medo-Assyrian  alphabet  I indicate  that  which 
(with  the  exception  of  the  trilingual  inscription  of  Xerxes)  is  exclu- 
sively found  on  the  rocks  at  Van  and  its  neighbourhood1,  whicli  occurs 
at  Dash-Tappeh,  in  the  plain  of  Miyandab,  and  on  the  stone  pillar  at 
the  pass  of  Kel-i-Shin2,  and  which,  as  far  as  I can  judge  from  an 
imperfect  specimen  of  the  writing,  is  also  the  character  employed  in  a 
rock  inscription  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  between  the  towns  of 
Malatieh  and  Kharput3.  The  Assyrian  alphabet,  on  the  other  hand, 
appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  plains  of  Assyria.  In  this  character  are 
engraved  the  entire  series  of  the  marbles  of  Khorsabad.  Broken 
slabs  bearing  the  same  writing  have  been  excavated  from  the  ruins  of 

1 These  inscriptions,  amounting  in  number  to  forty-two,  were  published  in  the 
Journal  Asiatique,  IIIme.  Ser.,  Tom.  IX.,  No.  52,  after  copies  taken  by  the 
lamented  Schultz. 

2 For  notices  of  these  inscriptions,  see  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  vol.  X.,  Part  1.,  pages  12  and  21.  I have  a correct  copy  of  the  mutilated 
writing  at  Dish  Tappeh,  and  as  far  as  I am  able  to  connect  the  fragments  toge- 
ther, I judge  the  entire  legend  to  have  been  a mere  transcript  of  one  of  the  tablets 
at  Vin.  The  Kel-i-Shin  pillar  being  enveloped  with  a thick  covering  of  ice  and 
snow  at  the  period  of  my  visit  to  Ushne'i,  I could  only  copy  few  isolated  letters 
on  the  eastern  face  of  the  slab,  which  are  however  certainly  of  the  Assyrian  type. 
I have  since  learnt  that  the  western  face  of  the  pillar  contains  an  inscription  of 
equal  length  with  that  on  the  eastern  face,  and  that  in  the  fair  season  the  whole  of 
the  writing  is  tolerably  legible. 

3 I first  heard  of  this  inscription  from  Mr.  Robertson,  an  English  engineer,  who 
visited  the  mines  at  Arglianah,  in  the  spring  of  1839.  The  tablet  was  subsequently 
examined  by  some  Prussian  officers  who  were  with  the  Turkish  army  at  the  battle 
of  Nezib;  but  I believe  the  entire  legend  never  yet  to  have  been  copied. 
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Nineveh1 *,  and  I was  also  lately  favoured  with  the  fragment  of  an 
inscription  from  Nimrud  (perhaps  the  Rehoboth  of  Scripture"),  which 
is  unquestionably  of  the  Assyrian  type3.  The  bricks,  moreover,  which 
I have  seen  from  Khorsabad,  Nineveh,  and  Nimrud,  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  impressed  with  legends  in  the  Assyrian  character,  and 
exhibit,  in  this  respect,  a very  remarkable  difference  from  the  relics 
of  the  same  class  in  Babylonia4.  Unfortunately  I have  never  been 
able  to  obtain  bricks  stamped  with  the  Cuneiform  character  from 
either  of  the  sites  which  I suppose  to  represent  the  sister  capitals  of 
Resen  and  Calah5.  Such  relics,  however,  I have  every  reason  to 
believe,  are  found  both  at  Shahrizor  and  at  Holwan,  and  if,  when 
submitted  to  examination,  the  writing  should  prove  to  be  of  the 
Nineveh  type,  we  then  may  claim  for  the  Assyrian  character  an  anti- 
quity of  invention  and  an  extensiveness  of  employment  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  primitive  Babylonian. 

I have  already  mentioned  the  disinterment  of  a stone  from  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh,  which  exhibits  a very  long  and  perfect  inscription 
in  the  character  of  the  Babylonian  cylinders.  The  discovery  of  this 
relic,  however,  in  situ,  does  not,  as  it  appears  to  me,  necessarily  con- 
found the  limits  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  writing.  It  was  pro- 
bably of  foreign  manufacture,  and  may  have  been  preserved  by  some 
inhabitants  of  Nineveh,  as  an  amulet  or  sacred  curiosity.  Under  any 

1 See  Rich’s  Kurdistan,  vol.  II.  pages  31  and  43.  The  Nineveh  slabs  are  in 
the  British  Museum  with  Mr.  Rich’s  other  Oriental  antiquities. 

* This  place,  the  Larissa  of  Xenophon,  is  supposed  by  Bochart  to  represent 
Resen.  See  Phaleg,  col.  237.  I have  no  reason  for  identifying  it  with  Reho- 
both, beyond  its  evident  antiquity,  and  the  attribution  of  Resen  and  Calah  to  other 
sites.  The  Arab  geographers  placed  Rehoboth  at  Rahbeh  on  the  Euphrates,  the 
Talmudists  at  Borsippa,  both  of  which  positions  being  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
Assyria  are  obviously  inadmissible.  See  Yakut’s  Mo’ejam,  in  voce  Rahbeh,  and 
Phaleg,  loc.  cit. 

3 I was  favoured  with  a fac-simile  of  this  inscription  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Badger 
last  year.  The  writing,  which  extends  to  six  lines,  is  precisely  similar  to  that  at 
Khorsabad. 

4 Rich  has  given  a fac-simile  of  the  writing  on  the  Nimrud  bricks ; Kurdistan, 
vol.  II.  p.  130.  On  the  Assyrian  bricks  each  letter  appears  to  have  been  sepa- 
rately impressed,  and  the  writing  covers  the  whole  face  of  the  brick,  while  at 
Babylon,  the  legends  varying  from  three  lines  to  seven,  are  formed  in  a parallelo- 
gram with  a margin  in  the  centre  of  the  brick,  as  if  a framed  stamp  containing  the 
inscription  had  been  employed  for  the  impression.  At  Susa,  again,  although  the 
character  is  Babylonian,  and  the  writing  is  divided  by  lines,  the  stamp  is  of  a much 
larger  size,  covering  in  some  instances  the  entire  face  of  the  brick. 

5 The  four  primaeval  capitals  of  Assyria  were,  Nineveh,  Rehoboth,  Calah,  and 
Resen,  see  Genesis  x.  11  and  12.  For  the  identifications  of  the  two  latter,  see 
note  3,  page  23. 
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circumstances,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a specimen  sui  generis;  for 
the  usual  writing  which  is  found  upon  cylindrical  pieces  of  hard  baked 
clay  excavated  from  Nineveh  is  quite  distinct  from  any  variety  of 
character  which  occurs  on  similar  relics  at  Babylon.  The  Assyrian 
running-hand,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  extremely  minute  and  confused, 
and  the  letters,  by  their  sloping  position,  are  made  so  thoroughly  to 
intermingle,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discriminate  their  respective 
forms.  Mr.  Rich  (Babylon  and  Persepolis,  Plate  9,  No.  5,)  has  pub- 
lished a fragment  of  writing  which  appears  to  me  to  be  in  this  difficult 
character;  numerous  specimens  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  Museums 
of  Europe,  but  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  perfect  relic  of  the 
class  that  has  been  ever  hitherto  discovered,  is  a hexagonal  cylinder 
of  clay,  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Taylor1;  which  exhibits  on  each 
side  between  seventy  and  eighty  lines  of  writing,  in  excellent  preser- 
vation, but  so  elaborately  minute  as,  I fear,  to  defy  all  attempts  at 
analysis.  I have,  indeed,  a paper  impression  of  this  curious  record  in 
which  the  relief  of  the  characters  is  more  clearly  marked  than  on  the 
original  cylinder,  and  yet,  although  I have  repeatedly  examined  it 
with  the  aid  of  a magnifier,  I hesitate  to  say  whether  it  most  resem- 
bles the  writing  of  Khorsabad  or  Van. 

Before  I quit  the  subject  of  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions,  I must  also 
notice  the  tablets  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nalir-el-Kalb,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Beyroot.  I remember  to  have  seen  in  Persia  many  years  ago  a litho- 
graphed sketch  of  the  entire  sculptures  executed  by  M.  Bonomi;  but, 
as  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  there  was  no  attempt  in  that 
sketch  to  delineate  the  forms  of  the  characters.  At  present,  I can 
only  consult  a drawing  of  the  principal  figure  made  by  an  Armenian 
gentleman,  together  with  a few  detached  specimens  of  characters,  and 
I find  from  the  materials  that,  although  the  style  of  sculpture  at  the 
Nalir-el-Kalb  resembles  in  every  particular  the  figures  at  Khorsabad, 
the  letters  appear  to  be  of  the  Medo-Assyrian  type ; a circumstance 
which,  if  it  should  be  verified  by  more  elaborate  examination,  will 
have  the  important  effect  of  determinately  connecting  the  monuments 
of  Van  and  Khorsabad.  At  any  rate,  in  a locality,  accessible  at  all 
times  to  European  curiosity,  a question  of  so  much  interest  to  historical 
research  ought  not  to  remain  long  in  doubt2. 

It  remains  that  I should  notice  the  inscriptions  of  Elymais,  with 
which  up  to  the  present  time,  the  public  are  I believe  altogether  un- 

1 Late  British  Resident  at  Baghdad. 

2 From  an  examination  of  a cast  made  from  the  monument  by  M.  Bonomi,  and 
placed  in  the  British  Museum,  the  character,  so  far  as  its  mutilated  condition  will 
allow  us  to  pronounce,  appears  to  be  of  the  Assyrian  class,  although  some  of  the 
groupes  approach  more  nearly  to  those  of  the  Van  Inscriptions. — Ed. 
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acquainted.  They  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Mal-Amir,  the  ancient 
city  of  the  Uxii,  and  have  been  examined  by  Mr.  Layard,  the  only 
English  traveller  who  has  ever  penetrated  to  the  spot1.  I have  been 
obligingly  furnished  by  that  gentleman  with  copies  of  two  of  these 
inscriptions,  each  extending  to  twenty-four  lines,  which  he  transcribed 
from  the  rock,  and  the  number  of  new  characters  which  they  exhibit, 
characters  for  which  no  conjectural  equivalent  can  be  found  either  in 
the  Babylonian  or  the  Assyrian  alphabet,  entitles  them,  I think,  to  an 
independent  place  in  the  classification  of  the  complicated  Cuneiform 
writing.  It  is  probable  that  other  inscriptions  of  the  same  class  exist 
in  various  parts  of  Elymais,  but  the  tablets  of  KalFara’un  and  Shikaft- 
i-Salman  have  been  alone  hitherto  examined. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  the  classification  which  I have  adopted  of 
the  complicated  Cuneiform  writing  embraces  the  following  divisions : — 
f Primitive  Babylonian, 

) Achmmenian  Babylonian ; 
f Medo-Assyrian, 

L Assyrian ; 

Elymman. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  place  to  discuss  the  affinities  of  the 
respective  alphabets.  They  all  possess  a great  number  of  signs  in 
common,  but  there  are  also  certain  characters  peculiar  to  each  system, 
which,  as  they  are  'constant  in  their  respective  localities,  can  hardly 
be  explained  by  the  caprice  or  extravagance  of  the  artist.  M.  Botta 
has  observed,  that  a person  who  can  read  the  Khorsabad  Inscriptions, 
can  read  every  other  species  of  the  complicated  character,  and  I con- 
sider his  opinions  entitled  to  the  utmost  respect;  but  the  principle 
will  certainly  not  hold  good  in  an  inverse  application,  for  my  own 
acquaintance  with  the  Achmmenian  Babylonian  is  of  some  extent,  and 
yet  I have  not  hitherto  succeeded  in  identifying  a single  name  in  the 
tablets  of  Van  or  Khorsabad. 

I will  now  add  a few  remarks  on  the  attempts  which  have  hitherto 
been  made  to  decypher  this  interesting  character.  Germany  took  the 
lead  in  the  inquiry.  In  the  Mines  de  l’Orient,  vols.  IV.  V.  and 
VI.  (1814 — 1816)  there  are  several  elaborate  papers  on  the  subject, 
and  I learn  from  Professor  Grotefend’s  Essay  on  the  Cuneiform  cha- 

1 I had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  antiquities  of 
Elymais,  although,  as  I was  indebted  to  oral  information  only  for  a knowledge  of 
the  ruins,  the  accounts  were  found  by  Mr.  Layard  and  Baron  de  Bode  when  they 
visited  the  localities  to  be  exaggerated,  and  in  some  instances  incorrect.  The 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Shikaft-i-Salman,  were  particularly  mentioned  in  my 
Memoir  on  Susiaua.  See  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  IX.  p.  84. 
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racter,  forming  Appendix  No.  2,  to  the  second  volume  of  Heeren’s 
Researches,  (published  in  1815,)  that  his  own  labours  were  either  sub- 
sequent to,  or  contemporary  with,  those  of  a host  of  other  Archaeo- 
logists. The  names  of  Tychsen,  Miinter,  Kopp,  De  Murr,  Hager, 
Millin,  and  Wahl,  are  particularly  conspicuous  among  the  early  inqui- 
rers, but  I do  not  perceive  that  any  real  advantage  resulted  from  their 
labours,  beyond  the  preliminary,  but  most  necessary,  process  of  clas- 
sifying the  characters.  This  classification,  I understand,  has  been 
carried  to  a much  greater  extent  of  late  years  in  England  by  Mr.  Cul- 
limore,  and  it  is  probable  that  Signior  Mussabini’s  work,  which  I see 
announced  for  publication',  may  contain  some  attempt  at  phonetic 
expression.  The  laborious  task  however  on  which  M.  Botta  has  been 
engaged  during  his  excavation  of  the  Nineveh  marbles,  promises  to  be 
of  greater  importance  to  the  interpretation  of  the  inscriptions  than  all 
preceding  efforts.  Having  an  inexhaustible  field  of  comparison,  he 
has  been  employed  in  constructing  a complete  table  of  variants,  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  words  with  orthographical  variations 
of  more  or  less  extent  furnishing  him  with  a key  to  the  equivalent 
signs,  and  by  these  means  he  has  succeeded,  as  he  informs  me,  in  redu- 
cing the  Assyrian  alphabet  to  some  manageable  compass.  My  own 
labours  have  been  restricted  to  the  Achsemenian  Babylonian,  as  I have 
found  it  at  Persepolis,  Hamadan,  and  Behistun,  and  I have  attempted 
nothing  further  at  present  than  the  determination  of  the  phonetic 
powers  of  the  characters.  I have  obtained  a tolerably  extensive 
alphabet  from  the  orthography  of  the  following  names;  Achamienes, 
Cyrus,  Smerdis,  Hystaspes,  Darius,  Artystone,  Xerxes,  Artaxerxes, 
Gomates,  Magus,  Atrines,  Naditabirus,  Nabochodrossor,  Nabonidus, 
Phraortes,  Xathrites,  Cyaxares,  Martius,  Omanes,  Sitratachmes, 
Yeisdates,  Aracus,  Phraates,  Persis,  Susiana,  Margiana,  and  Oro- 
masdes;  but  I have  left  the  grammar  and  construction  of  the  language 
hitherto  untouched. 

The  anomaly  which  cannot  fail  at  first  sight  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion and  excite  the  astonishment  of  Orientalists  is  that,  whilst  all  the 
Semitic  alphabetical  systems  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  rigour  and  compactness,  the  primitive  lapidary 
writing  of  the  same  races,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  races  occupying  the 
same  seats,  should  be  constructed  on  a scale  of  such  extraordinary 
amplitude  and  laxity2.  Very  important  ethnographical  considerations 

1 “ On  Cuneatie  Writing,”  announced  for  publication  by  the  Syro-Egyptian 
Society  of  London. 

2 The  direction  of  the  Babylonian  writing,  from  left  to  right,  is  another  remark- 
able instance  of  departure  from  the  usages  of  the  Semitic  nations.  Professor 
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are  suggested  by  this  circumstance,  but  whether  we  may  be  authorized 
to  introduce  any  essential  modification  into  the  received  opinions  on 
primitive  Semitic  settlement,  must  depend  on  that  analysis  of  the 
ancient  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  languages  which  is  evidently  on  the 
eve  of  execution.  I will  only  observe  in  this  place,  in  regard  to  the 
Babylonian  alphabet,  that  I am  not  prepared  with  M.  Botta  to  admit 
the  existence  of  real  variants  of  character  in  the  same  monument, 
except  where  the  variation,  arising  from  a mere  capricious  augmen- 
tation, elongation,  or  collocation  of  signs,  is  patent  and  unequivocal. 

I attribute  the  great  diversity  which  is  observable  in  the  internal 
orthography  of  names  and  words  to  one  or  all  of  the  four  following 
causes. 

Firstly.  Each  consonant  possessed  two  forms  representing  it  as  a 
mute  and  as  a sonant,  so  that  in  expressing  a dissyllable,  in  which 
such  a consonant  was  medial,  it  was  optional  to  employ  either  one  or 
the  other,  or  both  of  these  forms  together. 

Secondly.  The  vowel  sounds  were  inherent  in  the  sonant  con- 
sonants, (and  perhaps  also  at  the  commencement  of  the  mutes,)  yet 
for  greater  perspicuity  it  was  allowable  to  represent  the  vowels  at 
will  by  definite  signs. 

Thirdly.  Redundant  consonants  were  frequently  iutroduced  for  no 
other  purpose,  as  I conjecture,  than  that  of  euphony;  and, 

Fourthly.  The  phonetic  organization  was  so  minute  and  elaborate 
that,  although  each  form  was  designed  to  represent  a distinct  and 
specific  sound,  yet  in  the  orthography  of  names,  (particularly  foreign 
names)  the  artist  was  perpetually  liable  to  confound  the  characters. 

I do  not  consider  such  variants  to  be  legitimately  interchangeable, 
but  I believe  their  indifferent  employment  to  arise  from  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  between  the  respective  modifications  of  phonetic  power 
which  they  were  intended  to  represent.  The  application  of  these 
principles  to  M.  Botta's  table  of  variants,  and  the  assimilation  of  the 
Assyrian  characters  to  those  which  occur  in  the  names  at  Behistun, 
must,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose,  afford  an  ample  basis  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  Khorsabad  Inscriptions.  In  inquiries  of  this 

Grotefend  has  pretended  that  a direction  from  right  to  left  is  the  natural  order  of 
cursive  writing  among  the  Orientals  who  sit  cross-legged,  while  the  reverse  is  the 
natural  order  of  inscriptions  on  stones ; but  the  English  translator  of  Heeren  has 
well  remarked,  that  this  distinction  is  altogether  fanciful.  See  Heeren’s  Re- 
searches, vol.  II.  p.  348.  Putting  aside  the  doubtful  questions  of  the  origin  of 
Cuneiform  writing  and  the  direction  of  the  Himyaric  inscriptions,  we  may  con- 
sider it  as  a general,  if  not  an  universal  rule,  that  Semitic  languages  in  all  ages 
have  been  written  from  right  to  left,  while  the  contrary  direction  has  been  adopted 
in  the  writing  of  all  nations  of  the  Arian  family. 
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nature,  indeed,  tlie  opening  of  the  first  gallery  is  the  only  matter  of 
serious  embarrassment;  at  each  successive  stage  of  the  inquiry  diffi- 
culties resolve  themselves,  and  the  entire  fabric  is  soon  laid  hare  before 
the  cautious  march  of  diligent  and  critical  research. 

It  is  natural  to  infer  from  the  peculiar  form  of  Cuneiform  writing, 
that  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  it  must  have  been  confined  exclu- 
sively to  sculptures  and  impressions.  In  Babylonia  and  Assyria  there 
was  certainly  a cursive  character  employed  in  a very  high  antiquity, 
synchronously  with  the  lapidary  Cuneiform.  We  meet  with  it  occa- 
sionally on  bricks  and  cylinders ',  and  if  these  relics  were  insufficient 
to  prove  its  authenticity,  we  might  refer  to  the  squared  Hebrew  which 
the  Jews  are  believed  to  have  adopted  in  Babylonia,  and  to  have  first 
substituted  for  the  old  Samaritan  when  they  returned  from  the  cap- 
tivity with  a language  sensibly  affected  by  their  long  residence  on  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates'2.  It  is  probably,  however,  the  Cuneiform  cha- 
racter of  Assyrian  type,  to  which  Herodotus3  and  Diodorus4  allude 
under  the  titles  of  Syrian  and  Assyrian  writing ; and  the  tablets  of 
Acicarus,  regarding  which  Clemens  of  Alexandria  has  preserved  so 

1 Professor  Grotefend  alludes  to  several  of  these  legends,  (Heeren’s  Researches, 
vol.  II.  p.  345,)  and  Klaproth  has  given  the  copy  and  translation  of  a similar 
impression  from  a Babylonian  brick  in  his  Apercu,  p.  78.  I have  three  specimens 
of  the  same  character  under  my  eyes  at  present,  which  are  severally  copied  from 
Babylonian  bricks,  gems,  and  cylinders.  I observe,  that  like  the  Cuneiform 
legends  of  the  cylinders,  the  characters  are  reversed  for  the  purpose  of  impression ; 
the  letters  which  run  from  left  to  right  are  evidently  allied  to  the  Phoenician,  and 
according  to  Klaproth,  are  the  earliest  form  extant  of  Semitic  cursive  writing. 

2 Klaproth,  in  his  usual  dogmatic  way,  rejects  this  hypothesis  as  an  absurd  pre- 
tension which  has  nothing  to  support  it  beyond  Rabbinical  tradition.  The  squared 
Hebrew,  he  says,  was  borrowed  from  the  Palmyrene,  and  its  antiquity  may  be 
limited  “presque  avec  certitude”  to  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Apercu,  &c.  p.  79.  The  only  evidence  I can  find,  however,  that  in  any  way  sup- 
ports this  assertion  is  that  of  the  coins  of  the  Maccabees,  which  exhibit  the  same 
characters  as  the  Asmonean  medals  in  use  before  the  captivity.  That  a squared 
character,  however,  approximating  to  the  Hebrew  more  nearly  than  to  any  other 
Semitic  writing,  must  have  been  employed,  at  least  in  the  third  century  before 
our  era,  is  shown  by  the  Arianian  and  Parthian  alphabets,  of  which  the  Western 
origin  has  been  demonstrated  by  Professor  Wilson,  (see  Ariana  Antiqua,  pp.  260, 
261,)  and  I have  also  met  with  Babylonian  gems  inscribed  with  Hebrew  characters, 
of  which  the  execution  denoted  a very  high  antiquity,  as  early  probably  as  the  age 
of  Alexander.  Gesenius  would  be  better  authority  than  Klaproth  in  a question  of 
this  sort,  but  I have  not  at  present  means  of  reference,  either  to  the  Geschichte 
der  Ilebraischen  Sprache,  or  to  the  Scripturaj  Linguseque  Phoenicise  Monu- 
menta. 

3 Lib.  iv.  cap.  87. 

4 Lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  The  passage  is  quoted  from  Ctesias,  and  refers  to  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Semiramis  at  Baghistan  or  Behistun. 
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curious  a notice,  were  inscribed  I should  imagine  with  the  same  letters', 
but  of  the  Achaemenian  Babylonian  class1 2.  The  latest  monument 
upon  which  the  ancient  character  is  preserved  is  probably  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Tarki,  north  of  the  Caucasus,  a relic  that  M.  Burnouf  has  with 
some  plausibility  assigned  to  the  period  of  Arsacide  dominion3 4.  In 
Babylonia  proper  its  employment  could  hardly  have  survived  the  era 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  as  it  appears  never  to  have  been  used  in 
Persia,  except  in  connexion  with  a foreign  language,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ministering  to  the  pride  of  the  Achaemenian  nionarchs,  who 
claimed  to  have  inherited  the  science  as  well  as  the  wealth  and  glory 
of  Babylon,  it  ceased  no  doubt  to  be  understood  to  the  eastward  of 
the  mountains  after  the  extinction  of  that  dynasty.  Grecian  civili- 
zation then,  as  it  is  well-known,  replaced  for  a while  Semitic  influence 
in  the  interior  of  Persia,  and  when  the  Macedonians  retired,  they  were 
succeeded  by  that  tide  of  immigration  from  the  eastward  which  for 
many  centuries  imposed  a Scythic  character  on  the  usages,  the  religion, 
and  perhaps,  also,  in  some  degree,  on  the  language  of  the  Parthian 
nation. 

II.  The  character  which  has  hitherto  been  denominated  the  Me- 
dian is  peculiar  to  the  trilingual  inscriptions  of  Persia.  It  is  of  a very 
high  degree  of  interest,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  information 
which  it  embodies,  for  with  one  solitary  exception  it  is  employed  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  translation,  but  in  regard  to  the  nation  to  which 
its  language  may  be  assignable.  As  it  is  met  with  wherever  the 
Achsemeuian  monuments  extend,  at  Persepolis,  Hamadan,  Behistun 
and  Van,  and  also  on  those  relics  of  Achasmenian  rule  which  still  exist 
in  Egypt *,  or  which  are  of  Egyptian  manufacture5,  the  inference 

1 Democritus,  the  Greek  philosopher,  is  said  to  have  interpreted  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  column  of  Acicarus,  and  to  have  incorporated  their  contents  in  his 
works  on  Babylonian  Ethics.  He  was  at  Babylon  in  the  commencement  of  the 
fourtli  century,  b.c.  See  Clem.  Alex.  Stromata.,  edit.  Sylburg.  lib.  i.  p.  303,  and 
Clinton’s  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  II.  p.  105. 

2 M.  Et.  Quatremere  appears  to  have  especially  treated  on  the  ancient  cursive 
writings  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Nabathaans,  Nouv. 
Journ.  Asiat.  tom.  XV.  page  244.,  sqq.  I have  never  seen,  however,  this  article, 
which  is  highly  spoken  of. 

3 See  Memoire  sur  deux  Inscriptions  Cuneiformes,  p.  170,  sqq. 

4 I allude  to  the  Suez  stone  first  copied  by  Gen.  Dugua,  and  published  in 
Denon’s  Voyage,  pi.  124.  See  Heeren’s  Researches,  vol.  II.  p.  319  ; and  Descrip, 
de  l’Egypte,  Antiquit.  Memoires,  I.  3.  p.  209.  Lassen  has  described  and  trans- 
lated the  inscription  in  his  last  Memoir,  page  81.  See  Zeitschrift,  Ac.  vol.  VI. 
No.  1. 

5 See  the  Inscriptio  Vasis  ap.  Cavlus,  tom.  V.  Tab.  XXX.,  published  and 
rendered  by  Grotefend  in  Heereu’s  Researches,  vol.  III.  last  plate.  For  the 
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appears  inevitable,  that  the  people  to  whose  tongue  it  was  appro- 
priated must  have  constituted,  under  the  Achsomenian  dynasty,  one  of 
the  great  divisions  of  the  Persian  empire  ; and  as  we  also  find  the 
tablets  upon  which  it  is  engraved  occupying  a middle  place,  either  in 
actual  position  or  in  relative  convenience,  between  the  original  and 
vernacular  records  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Semitic  transcripts  on  the 
other,  we  may  further  argue  that  this  great  popular  division  was  infe- 
rior to  the  native  and  then  dominant  Persian,  but  superior  to  the 
conquered  Babylonian.  An  indication  of  so  plausible  and  direct 
a nature  immediately  leads  us  to  the  Medes,  who,  although  a sub- 
ject race,  were  admitted,  it  is  well-known,  under  the  Achtemenians 
to  a certain  degree  of  participation  in  the  political  rights  of  the  Per- 
sians ; and  it  is,  I imagine,  on  such  grounds  only,  irrespective  of  all 
internal  evidence,  that  by  general  consent  the  name  of  Median  is  now 
assigned  to  the  writing  in  question. 

But  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  in  which  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  examine  the  subject  in  a more  critical  and  elaborate  manner.  The 
tablets  of  Persepolis  and  Behistun  have  furnished  above  ninety  proper 
names  of  which  we  have  the  equivalents  in  the  Persian  character,  and 
the  repetition  of  these  names  in  many  places,  with  variations  of  ortho- 
graphy, has  contributed  a further  help  to  the  classification  of  the  signs. 
With  such  facilities,  then,  for  alphabetical  identification,  and  with  the 
extensive  field  of  grammatical  comparison  afforded  by  the  Behistun 
translations,  it  must  be  evident  that  under  patient  investigation,  the 
language  must  be  recognised,  if  it  have  a living  representative ; or  if 
entirely  extinct,  that  it  may  be  in  a measure  resuscitated.  That 
investigation  I have  not  yet  completed,  but  I am  at  any  rate  in  a 
condition  to  make  the  following  observations  with  some  confidence. 

The  alphabet  contains  about  one  hundred  characters,  and  as  the 
vowels  (uuless  they  commence  a syllable)  are,  for  the  most  part,  inherent 
in  the  consonants,  the  phonetic  organization  may  be  understood  to  be 
exceedingly  elaborate.  There  appear  to  be  mutes  and  sonants  as  in  the 
Babylonian  alphabet,  and  the  interchangeability  of  the  letters  of  the  same 
class  is  carried  to  almost  an  equal  extent.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  con- 
fusion in  this  respect,  that  in  the  orthography  of  names  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  from  the  Persian  equivalents  whether  certain  characters 
may  represent  k or  g ; t or  d ; in,  tv,  or  v;  p,  b,  or/,  and  so  on  through 
all  the  classes  of  articulation ; but  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  the 
construction  of  words  these  mutations  depend  for  the  most  part  on 
fixed  rules.  The  division  of  words  also  by  the  disjunctive  sign  | 

inscription  on  the  Egyptian  vase  in  the  Library  of  St.  Mark’s,  discovered  by  Sir 
G.  Wilkinson,  see  chap.  5 of  the  present  Memoir. 
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does  not  appear  to  be  altogether  arbitrary,  for  where  that  sign  is 
wanting  euphonic  letters  frequently  form  a link  of  connexion.  But 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  alphabet  is  its  repugnance  to 
the  letter  r;  where  that  character  occurs  in  the  Persian,  as  the  first 
member  of  a compound  articulation,  as  in  ark,  art,  arm,  arsh,  &c.,  it 
is  in  the  other  alphabet  universally  elided;  where  it  occurs  as  a 
sonant  in  the  one,  it  is  usually  changed  to  an  l or  to  a guttural  in  the 
other'.  I do  not  assert,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  letter  r is 
unknown ; it  is  merely  disaffected  by  the  genius  of  the  language. 
There  is  evidently  also  a close  affinity  between  the  n and  l,  but  I 
hesitate  to  say  they  are  actually  interchangeable1 2.  It  appears  to  me 
that  in  many  points  of  orthography  which  I have  thus  noticed,  the 
structure  of  the  so-called  Median  alphabet  exhibits  a very  close 
affinity  to  that  of  the  Babylonian,  and  it  is  precisely  in  those  points 
that  the  departure  from  a Semitic  type  is  most  observable,  and  that 
both  the  one  organization  and  the  other  approach  more  nearly  to  a 
Scythic  (or,  as  Dr.  Pritchard  calls  it,  an  Allophylian)  character. 

Regarding  the  language  I must  speak  at  present  with  considerable 
reserve,  for  my  researches  on  this  subject  require  to  be  extended,  as 
well  as  methodized;  and  I have  not,  moreover,  that  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  higher  branches  of  philology  which  might  entitle  me 
to  generalize  with  safety.  I will  only  observe,  therefore,  that  in 
many  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  language,  the  so-called 
Median  organization  is  of  the  Scythic  type.  In  the  employment  of 
post-positions  and  of  pronominal  possessive  suffixes  the  coincidence 
is  striking ; while  in  the  declension  of  nouns,  not  merely  are  postfixed 
particles  substituted  for  casual  inflexions,  but  the  particles  are  fre- 

1 As  in  Armenian,  Georgian,  and  Chinese. 

2 Dr.  Pritchard  observes,  in  his  Researches,  vol.  IV.  page  385,  that  in  the 
languages  of  High  Asia,  “the  n and  l are  interchangeable  consonants,  as  it  has 
been  abundantly  proved  by  Dr.  Schott.”  This  peculiarity  of  orthography  appears 
to  me  in  a remarkable  way  to  connect  the  Scythic  with  the  Semitic  races.  In 
Pelilevi  the  substitution  of  the  n for  the  Persian  r (which  I consider  to  he  the 
same  as  / ) is  the  distinguisliing  characteristic  of  the  language,  and  both  in  the 
ancient  and  modern  dialects  of  Babylonia  the  same  confusion  is  observable.  We 
have  thus  Labynetus  and  Nabonidus,  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Nabochodrossor,  Rubfl 
in  Arabic  for  the  Hebrew  Reuben,  and  the  modern  Mendallijin  for  the  ancient 
name  of  Band-i-Najfn  (the  Mendalli  of  the  Maps). 

The  substitution  of  these  letters  may  sometimes  be  traced  in  the  Arian  lan- 
guages, as  in  alius,  alter , in  Latin,  for  anyas,  antar,  in  Sanskrit.  Bdna,  in  Kur- 
dish, for  the  Persian  Bala,  “above.”  The  nevKai/eow  of  Dionysius  for  IlevKakciop, 
&c.  Eustathius,  in  his  Commentary  on  verse  1143  of  the  Periegesis,  savs  that 
the  name  was  written  indifferently  neu/caXeiy  and  UevKaveis.  Peucela  is  Pali  for 
the  Sanskrit  Pushkala. 
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quently  the  very  same  as  those  which  are  employed  in  modern 
Turkish.  The  pluralizing  particles  are  also  nearly  similar*  and  I 
perceive  an  occasional  introduction  of  a Tartarian  gerund.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  general  construction  is  rather  Arian  than  Scythic; 
the  members  of  a sentence  (with  the  exception  of  those  Scythicisms 
that  I have  already  noticed)  follow  the  direct,  instead  of  the  inverse 
collocation ; and  the  different  clauses  are  connected  together  by  a 
relative  pronoun  (or  rather,  perhaps,  a particle;  for  it  is  singularly 
defective  in  its  developement)  instead  of  the  relative  participle  of  the 
Tartarian  dialects.  I have  sometimes  thought  that  the  relative  pro- 
noun may  he  foreign  to  the  language,  as  in  the  Osmanli-Turkish ; and 
that  its  employment,  together  with  the  Anti-Scythic  collocation  which 
it  necessarily  produces,  may  he  caused  hy  the  desire  of  producing  a 
literal  translation  (in  which  each  individual  word  shall  correspond)  of 
the  Persian  original.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  the  most  essential  incongruity 
which  the  language  exhibits  to  the  Scythic  type.  But  there  are  other 
elements  of  speech  of  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  dispose.  The  pro- 
nouns, as  far  as  I can  give  them  a vocal  identity,  appear  to  be  Semitic ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  they  seem  to  form  a connecting  link  between  the 
Semitic  and  the  Scythic  dialects.  The  adverbs,  on  the  other  hand, 
epecially  where  they  are  used  co-relatively,  have  all  the  peculiarities 
of  Arian  formation ; while  the  verbs,  if  they  agree  in  principle  with 
the  Tartarian  dialects  by  forming  their  terminal  inflexions,  for  the 
most  part  with  pronominal  suffixes,  exhibit,  at  the  same  time,  the 
strange  anomaly  of  euphonic  ( ?)  initial  modification,  not  perhaps  to  the 
same  extent,  but  apparently  of  a kindred  character  with  that  which 
prevails  in  Celtic1.  I have  hitherto  succeeded  in  identifying  very  few 
names  of  objects  or  verbal  roots.  Those  which  I have  identified  are 
chiefly  of  the  Turkish  family ; but  I have  been  sometimes  startled  by 
meeting  with  an  unequivocal  Semitic  term ; and  a great  number  of 
Persian  words,  particularly  titles,  are  introduced  directly  into  the 
language  in  their  full  integrity  both  of  sense  and  sound. 

Perhaps  I am  hardly  justified  in  generalizing  on  these  scanty 
grounds.  Inferences,  at  any  rate,  which  are  drawn  from  such  doubtful 
and  imperfect  premises,  and  which  are  supported  at  present  with  no 
evidence  beyond  the  mere  assertion,  cannot  be  expected  to  command 
much  ethnographical  weight.  If,  however,  the  peculiarities,  both  of 
orthography  and  structure,  which  I have  above  detailed,  can  be 
depended  on,  philologists  will  probably  admit  that  the  so-called 
Median  inscriptions  are  of  the  Scythic  family;  but  that  the  language 
in  which  they  are  written  must  have  been  so  long  exposed  to  exterior 
1 See  Pritchard  on  the  Celtic  Nations,  chap.  I.  sect  2. 
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and  antagonist  influences,  as  to  have  lost  much  of  its  distinctive 
character.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  opinion  which  I at  present  enter- 
tain ; but  I refrain  from  pronouncing  any  definite  sentence,  until  I 
shall  have  completed  an  analysis  of  all  the  materials  at  my  disposal, 
and  until  also  I shall  have  compared  with  all  available  accuracy  and 
care  the  structure  of  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  with  those  insu- 
lated dialects  of  Northern  Media,  which  certainly  present  several 
peculiarities  of  a similar  character;  and  which,  if  the  language  be 
really  Median,  would  seem  to  possess  a claim  to  geographical,  or,  at 
least  ethnographical,  connexion  with  it1. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  any  doubt  attaches  to  the  structure  or 
classification  of  the  language  to  which  these  inscriptions  belong,  it 
must  be  obviously  useless  to  try  their  nationality  by  the  usual  test  of 
an  affiliation  of  type.  If  the  elements  of  the  tongue  should  prove  co 
be  of  the  Arian  family,  and  if  the  Scythic  or  quasi-Scytbic  character 
which  it  presents  should  be  recognised  as  a secondary  developement, 
there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  uncouth  amalga- 
mation with  our  historical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Media;  for  although  the  Arian  origin  of  the  Medes  is  now  universally 
admitted'2,  and  although  the  names  of  the  Median  kings,  as  they  are 
preserved  to  us  by  the  Greeks,  or  as  they  occur  in  the  inscriptions3,  are 
manifestly  of  an  Arian  etymology,  still  the  connexion  of  the  country 
with  Scythic  races  was  sufficiently  close  and  continuous  to  account 
perhaps  for  a copious  introduction  of  foreign  terms,  and  for  a certain 
modification  even  of  the  primitive  structure  of  the  language.  We 
have  only,  indeed,  to  recollect,  that  Media  was  constantly  exposed  to 
irruptions  from  the  northward,  that  for  twenty-eight  years  during  the 
reign  of  Cyaxarcs  it  was  under  a Scythic  yoke,  and  that  the  inha- 
bitants latterly  appear  to  have  been  so  thoroughly  intermingled 

1 I allude  to  the  Georgian  and  Armenian.  Dr.  Pritchard,  in  the  13th  and 
14th  chapters  of  the  4tli  volume  of  his  Researches,  discusses  in  the  most  able 
manner  the  ethnographical  relations  of  these  languages.  The  Armenian  he  classes 
among  the  members  of  the  Arian  family,  but  he  observes  that  its  claim  to  affinity 
is  remote,  and  that  it  has  been  but  recently  admitted ; while  of  the  Georgian 
speech  he  observes,  “ we  may  set  it  down  as  one  by  itself,  unconnected  or  but  dis- 
tantly connected  with  any  other  idiom.” 

2 Heeren  considers  the  cognate  origin  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  direct  proof;  (see  Researches,  vol.  I.,  p.  324;)  and  Dr.  Pritchard,  through- 
out his  Asiatic  Researches,  employs  the  terms  Median,  Persian,  and  Medo-Persic, 
in  an  ethnographical  sense,  as  almost  synonymous. 

3 For  the  etymologies  of  Frawartish  and  ’Uwakhshatara  the  true  native  forms  of 
^paopTijs  and  Kva^aprjs,  see  the  Vocabulary,  in  vocibus.  M.  Burnouf  translates 
' kaTvayrjS,  or  Ajis-Dahaka,  as  it  is  read  in  the  Vendidad,  “the  biting  snake.” 
See  Nouv.  Journ.  Asiat.  IV.  series,  tom.  IV.  No.  20,  p.  498. 
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with  the  Scythic  tribes  of  Sac®  and  Cadusii,  that  the  best  informed 
historians  failed  in  many  instances  to  distinguish  between  them1,  to 
admit  the  possible  Scythicism  of  the  original  speech  of  the  Medic 
race2.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  language  of  the  inscriptions 
should  be  fundamentally  Scythic,  and  the  departure  from  that  type 
should  be  the  effect  of  an  intercourse  with  Arian  or  Semitic  nations, 
then  I believe  we  must  reject  the  possible  attribution  to  the  Medes  of 
the  centre  columns  of  the  trilingual  tablets.  In  that  case,  it  would 
become  a question  of  considerable  embarrassment  to  what  constituent 
portion  of  the  Persian  empire  they  might  belong.  We  should  be 
obliged,  in  fact,  in  order  to  resolve  the  difficulty,  either  to  suppose  the 
Scythic  and  Arian  colonization  of  Persia  to  have  taken  place  simul- 
taneously; or  we  might  consider  the  Persian  immigration  to  be  of  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  we  might  assign  the  inscriptions  in 
question  to  the  aboriginal  race,  who  under  the  new  empire  had  lost 
their  political  individuality,  but  to  whom,  as  they  still  continued  to 
constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  the  country,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  address  a transcript  of  the  national  records  in  their 
vernacular  and  only  intelligible  dialect. 

Independently  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  structure  of  the 
language,  there  are  a few  incidental  expressions  scattered  through  the 

1 There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Cadusian  war  described  by  Ctesias  as 
occurring  during  the  reign  of  Artseus,  refers  to  the  Median  revolt  under  Dejoces, 
and  it  is  possible  also  that  the  Cadusian  expedition  of  Artaxerxes,  of  which  Plu- 
tarch gives  an  account,  was  conducted  against  the  same  people.  In  my  Essay  on 
Ecbatana,  I have  noticed  this  confusion  between  the  Medes  and  Cadusians,  (see 
Jour.  R.  G.  Society,  vol.  X.  part  I.  page  120;)  and  I shall  have  occasion  to 
examine  the  subject  more  in  detail  in  a future  portion  of  the  present  Memoir. 
One  of  the  chief  cities  of  Media,  I may  add,  is  named  Ghudhrush  in  the  In- 
scriptions. 

2 There  are  many  notices  in  the  classics  which  connect  the  ancient  Median 
speech  with  the  Scythic,  but  whether  by  Scythic  in  this  case  is  meant  Sclavonic 
or  Tartarian,  I doubt  if  we  are  in  a position  at  present  to  decide.  The  Sarmatm, 
or  Sauromatse,  who  spoke  Scythian,  although  badly,  were  certainly  a colony  from 
Media.  See  Herod.  IV.  cap.  110 — 117;  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  II.  cap.  3;  and  Plin. 
lib.  VI.  cap.  7-  Again,  Pomponius  Mela  connects  the  Sarmatae  with  the  Par- 
thians,  (lib.  IV.  cap.  3;)  and  of  the  Parthian  lauguage,  Justin  (lib.  XLI.  cap.  2,) 
says  it  was  a connecting  link  between  the  Scythic  and  Median;  while  John  of 
Malala  (Edit.  Dindorf,  p.  20),  quoting  from  some  unknown  passage  of  Herodotus, 
says,  “ the  Parthiaus  to  the  present  day  retain  the  dress,  language,  and  laws  of  the 
Scythians.”  Strabo's  famous  passage,  p.  374,  in  which  he  connects  the  Medes, 
Persians,  Bactrians,  and  Sogdians  in  one  homo-glot  family,  refers  apparently  to  a 
later  period  of  Arian  colonization,  although,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a quotation  which  he  also  gives  from  Nearchus  of  a nearly  similar  purport,  as 
far  as  the  Medes  and  Persians  are  concerned,  can  only  apply  to  as  early  an  age  as 
that  of  Alexander’s  conquest. 
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inscriptions  which  may  possibly  throw  some  light  upon  this  curious 
ethnographical  subject.  It  would  be  inconvenient  to  collect  or  scruti- 
nize such  notices  at  present,  hut  they  will  form  a legitimate  and 
interesting  object  of  inquiry  in  a succeeding  portion  of  the  Memoir. 
I will  here  only  observe  that,  as  the  supposed  Median  Inscriptions  are 
found  exclusively  on  the  Achaemenian  tablets,  the  invention  of  the 
alphabet  may  be  referred,  without  much  chance  of  error,  to  the  age  of 
Cyrus  the  Great ; that  as  they  are  appended  by  way  of  translation  to 
the  legends  of  the  Achaemenian  kings  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  that 
of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  the  alphabet  and  language  in  which  they  are 
composed  must  have  been  currently  understood  during  that  interval, 
by  a numerous  and,  I conceive,  an  integral  portion  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Persian  empire;  and  that  the  solitary  instance  of  a detached 
inscription  of  this  second  class  on  the  face  of  the  great  sculpture  at 
Behistun,  unaccompanied  by  a Persian  or  Babylonian  transcript1,  fur- 
nishes a clue,  at  any  rate,  either  to  the  habitat  of  the  race  to  which 
the  language  belonged,  or  to  the  nationality  of  the  artist  who  executed 
the  independent  record.  That  letters  of  the  so-called  Median  class 
occur  in  the  incongruous  inscription  at  Tarki,  north  of  the  Caucasus, 
does  not,  I conceive,  furnish  any  grounds  for  supposing  the  language 
and  character  to  have  been  in  current  use  during  the  rule  of  the 
Arsacide  dynasty.  An  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  phonetic  powers 
of  the  three  species  of  writing  may,  certainly,  through  the  trilingual 
Achaemenian  tablets,  have  survived  for  a short  time  the  wreck  of  the 
Persian  monarchy;  and  in  default  of  a better  medium  of  intelligence, 
it  is  possible  that  an  early  Parthian  king  may  have  thus  employed  the 
Cuneiform  character  to  commemorate  his  northern  expedition;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  involves  no  anachronism  to  suppose  that  the  name 
of  Arsaces  may  have  been  borne  by  a Caucasian  Satrap  at  any  period 
of  the  Achaemenian  line2,  and  I may  add  that  the  intermingling  of  the 
alphabets,  moreover,  exhibits  all  the  marks  of  a remote  and  provincial 
barbarism.  The  extinction  of  the  second  class  of  Cuneiform  writing 
was,  doubtless,  synchronous  with  that  of  the  other  systems,  and  any 
remarks  that  I may  have  to  offer  on  the  subject  will  thus  be  intro- 
duced in  the  following  section;  but  I would  draw  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  we  can  hardly  suppose  a language,  so  peculiar  in  its  cliarac- 

1 This  inscription,  which  refers  to  the  various  historical  tablets  executed  by 
Darius  in  different  parts  of  his  empire,  is  of  particular  interest,  as  it  records 
several  names  which  I have  not  otherwise  met  with,  and  which,  indeed,  up  to  the 
present  time,  I have  not  been  able  satisfactorily  to  identify. 

2 I need  only  mention  the  attribution  by  Ctesias  of  the  name  of  Arsaces  to 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  to  show  that  the  title  was  in  use  under  the  Achaemeniaus. 
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ter,  and  so  extended  in  its  use,  to  have  become  obsolete  in  its  native 
country,  without  impressing  its  tone  upon  later  dialects,  and  thus 
affording  a clue  to  its  own  elaboration  in  the  structure  or  vocabulary 
of  some  living  tongue. 

III.  The  preceding  observations,  compared  with  the  sequel  of  the 
present  chapter,  will  be  found  to  present  the  contrast  of  exploration 
and  description.  Hitherto  upon  a treacherous  soil  inquiry  has  moved 
slowly  and  darkly  forward,  surrounded  with  difficulties  and  fearful  of 
a premature  announcement  of  results;  but  we  now  stand  on  firm 
ground,  and  have  a beaten  track  before  us ; our  only  chance  of  danger 
is  in  deviation  from  the  direct  line  of  argument. 

I will  premise,  then,  that  the  Persian  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  to 
which  the  present  Memoir  is  exclusively  devoted,  are  the  peculiar 
records  of  the  house  of  Aclimmenes.  The  earliest  monument  of  the 
class  at  present  known  is  the  inscription  of  Cyrus  the  Great  at 
Pasargadse1;  the  latest  dates  from  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus2. 
The  inscriptions  are  found  upon  rocks,  slabs,  and  pillars  at  Persepolis, 
at  Pasargadse,  at  Hamadan,  at  Bekistun,  and  Van,  and  detached 
specimens  of  the  same  writing  occur  upon  the  Suez  stone,  on  the  vase 
in  the  treasury  at  St.  Mark’s,  on  that  curious  relic  which  is  known  as 
the  urn  of  the  Count  Caylus,  and  lastly,  in  the  legend  of  Tarki,  to 
which  I have  already  more  than  once  alluded.  The  situation  which 
these  inscriptions  occupy  on  the  trilingual  tablets,  to  the  left  where 
the  series  is  horizontal,  at  the  head  where  the  succession  is  down- 
wards, and  in  the  centre  where  that  is  the  place  of  honour  and  the 
lateral  compartments  are  thrown  out  of  the  field  of  vision3,  evidently 
marks  them  as  the  original  and  vernacular  records,  of  which  the 
Median  and  Babylonian  adjuncts  are  the  mere  translations.  At  Per- 
sepolis, moreover,  the  head-quarters  of  Achsemenian  power,  an  im- 
portant document  is  met  with,  which  is  unaccompanied  by  the  usual 
transcripts;  and  when  we  perceive  also  that  it  is  this  particular  docu- 
ment, which  most  triumphantly  asserts  the  dominancy  of  the  Persian 
race,  and  which  represents  the  feudatory  provinces  of  the  empire  as 

1 This  inscription  has  been  copied  by  Sir  William  Ouseley,  Porter,  and  Rich. 
The  best  account  of  it  may  be  found  in  Lassen’s  last  Memoir,  Zeitschrift,  vol.  VI. 
p.  152. 

2 For  Lassen’s  translation  of  this  inscription,  see  Zeitschrift,  vol.  VI.  No.  1, 
p.  159,  sqq.  My  own  rendering,  in  chap.  5,  will  be  found  to  be  slightly  different. 

3 I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  specify  the  relative  position  of  the  tablets  in  all 
the  various  inscriptions  of  Persia.  Instances  will  be  found  of  the  three  different 
modes  of  collocation  which  I have  here  noticed,  but  the  usual  order  of  the  series  is 
from  left  to  right,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  writing. 
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the  victims  of  Persian  prowess,  we  discern,  perhaps,  in  the  exclusive- 
ness of  the  record  something  more  of  policy  than  of  accident1 2 * *. 

As  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  will  be  elaborately  examined 
in  a future  chapter,  I shall  content  myself  with  observing  at  present 
that  it  is  of  the  Arian  type,  resembling  Sanskrit  very  closely  in  its 
grammatical  structure,  but  in  its  orthographical  development  more 
nearly  approximating  to  the  Zend;  while,  in  the  peculiarity  of  organ- 
ization which  requires  the  juxta-position  of  certain  consonants  with 
certain  vowels,  it  exhibits  something  of  a Scythic  character5,  and  while 
it  inherits,  probably  from  the  same  source,  a small  proportion  of  its 
vocables  and  roots. 

The  invention  of  this  character  and  the  extent  of  its  application 
afford  matter  for  curious  inquiry.  The  want  of  antecedent  documents 
supplies,  in  the  first  place,  a negative  argument  of  some  weight,  that 
it  must  have  originated  with  Cyrus  the  Great;  while  the  extraordinary 
revolution  which  took  place  under  that  monarch,  and  which  suddenly 
acquired  for  the  Persian  race  the  supremacy  of  Western  Asia,  explains 
at  the  same  time  the  necessity  which  then  first  arose  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a lapidary  character,  to  express  in  the  vernacular  dialect  of 
Persia  the  monumental  records  of  the  nation.  As  the  elements  also 
of  which  the  letters  are  composed  are  identical  with  the  elemental 
signs  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  alphabets,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  type  of  charcter  was  adopted  in  reference  to  those 
pre-existing  systems  of  writing,  systems  with  which  his  Semitic  con- 
quests must  have  rendered  the  Persian  monarch  familiar.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  which  is  offered  for  examination  is,  whether  the  Persian 
Cuneiform  character  was,  with  the  exception  of  this  adoption  from  a 
foreign  source  of  its  elements  of  form,  an  original  alphabetical  inven- 
tion ; or  whether  it  was  a mere  transcript,  executed  for  lapidary  pur- 
poses, or  a Babylonian  model  of  a species  of  cursive  writing  that  had 
previously  belonged  to  the  nations  of  the  Arian  family.  We  have 
certainly  no  direct  acquaintance  with  any  such  Arian  prototype,  but 
circumstantial  evidence  is,  I think,  in  favour  of  its  existence.  On 
this  subject  I will  offer  the  following  remarks: — 

1 This  is  the  famous  Geographical  Inscription  of  Niebuhr,  marked  I.,  and 
copied  from  the  outer  face  of  the  southern  wall  of  the  great  platform.  For  Las- 
sen’s translation  of  the  amended  copy  made  by  Westergaard,  see  Zeitselirift,  Ac., 
Vol.  VI.  No.  1,  p.  42,  sqq.  The  particular  force,  however,  of  the  passages  to 
which  I allude,  has  escaped  the  Professor's  observation. 

2 Dr.  Pritchard  observes,  in  his  Researches,  Ac.,  vol.  IV.  p.  382,  “Another 

peculiarity  prevails  throughout  the  formation  of  the  Turkish  and  Mongolian  lan- 

guages, in  which  certain  consonants  can  only  be  pronounced  in  juxta-position  with 

certain  vowels.” 
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1.  The  Persian  Cuneiform  alphabet,  although  it  has  no  pretension 
to  the  refinement  of  the  classical  Sanskrit,  is  still  sufficiently  copious  in 
its  expression  of  the  phonetic  powers,  and  sufficiently  precise  in  its 
application  of  them,  to  indicate  an  advanced  stage  of  orthographical 
development.  It  is  not,  it  must  be  allowed,  altogether  free  from  con- 
fusion or  irregularity ; yet  its  organization  could  hardly  have  been  so 
perfect  as  it  is,  if  it  bad  been  a primary  attempt  to  give  a bodily  form 
to  the  peculiarities  of  Arian  articulation. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Persian  Inscriptions  possesses  strong  charac- 
teristics of  affinity  with  the  Sanskrit,  but  is,  at  the  same  time,  distin- 
guished from  it,  by  that  uniform  permutation,  both  of  alphabetical 
powers  and  of  grammatical  inflexions,  which  points  to  a very  remote 
period  for  their  common  separation  from  the  parent  stock.  How, 
then,  is  it  possible  that  the  development  of  these  languages  should 
have  proceeded  for  so  many  centuries  pari  passu,  each  in  its  respec- 
tive path,  if  either  the  one  idiom  or  the  other  had  been  alone  indebted 
to  an  oral  medium  for  the  preservation  of  its  tone  and  purity?  The 
antiquity  of  the  Vedas,  assailed  as  it  has  been  of  late  by  the  advocates 
of  Buddhist  literature,  may  be  now  triumphantly  vindicated  by  an 
appeal  to  the  language  of  the  Inscriptions ; and  as  the  Sanskrit  in  its 
purest  form  can  be  thus  shown  to  be  the  type  rather  than  the  refine- 
ment of  the  historic  Pali,  we  may  perhaps  not  unreasonably  assume 
the  character  of  the  Maurian  dynasty,  which  was  appropriated  to  the 
latter  dialect,  and  which  is  the  oldest  form  extant  of  Indian  Paleo- 
graphy', to  have  been  itself  a derivation  from  some  earlier  alphabet, 
that  was  in  use  amongst  the  primitive  colonists  of  Aryavarta,  for  the 
transcription  of  their  hymns  and  sacrificial  prayers.  If,  however, 
alphabetical  writing  were  known  to  any  branch  of  the  Arian  family 
prior  to  the  age  of  Cyrus,  it  can  hardly  have  been  concealed  from  that 

1 James  Prinsep,  who  first  decyphered  this  interesting  character,  was  struck 
with  its  resemblance  to  the  most  archaic  form  of  Greek,  and  he  drew  up  accord- 
ingly a comparative  table  of  the  Pali  and  Sigsean  alphabets,  (see  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  vol.  VI.  p.  382).  Ilis  theory,  however,  has  found  little  favour 
with  Palaeographers,  the  names,  powers,  and  series  of  the  Greek  letters,  together 
with  unanimous  tradition,  establishing,  it  is  thought,  beyond  the  reach  of  contro- 
versy, their  Phcenician  derivation.  The  extraordinary  similarity,  at  the  same 
time,  between  the  forms  of  the  letters,  as  they  were  used  at  a very  early  epoch  by 
two  branches  of  the  Arian  family,  widely  severed  as  were  the  Greeks  and  Indians, 
together  with  the  common  direction  of  the  writing  from  left  to  right,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Semitic  usage,  requires  still,  I think, to  be  explained.  Prinsep’s 
attribution  of  the  Pali  character  to  the  fifth  century  b.c.  is  altogether  assumptive. 
The  reign  of  the  Nandas,  shortly  before  the  Macedonian  conquest,  is  the  limit  of 
its  probable  antiquity,  although  for  the  transcript  of  the  Buddhist  doctrines  there 
must  have  been  a cursive  Arian  prototype. 
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division,  which  of  all  others  was  farthest  advanced  in  Hagiology. 
Sacerdotal  influence  and  a written  character  are  in  the  East  almost 
inseparable,  and  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the  Books  of  Zoro- 
aster, it  seems  impossible  therefore  to  suppose  that  the  Magi,  anterior 
to  the  age  of  Cyrus,  were  without  a sacred  literature1 2. 

3.  That  a character  employed  for  cursive  purposes  was  in  use 
under  the  Achaemenides  we  have  undoubted  evidence.  The  decree  of 
Cyrus,  which  was  found  in  the  house  of  records  at  Ecbatana4,  the 
edict  of  Darius3,  the  letters  of  Artaxerxes'*,  are  specifically  mentioned 
in  holy  writ ; and  from  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  we  also  know  that  the 
national  annals  were  elaborately  written  out  and  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  state5.  In  what  writing,  then,  were  these  public  docu- 
ments embodied  1 The  peculiar  formation  of  the  Cuneiform  character 
precludes  the  possibility  of  its  employment,  and  the  Babylonian  cur- 
sive alphabet,  adapted  to  a Semitic  dialect,  could  have  been  hardly 
competent  to  express  the  peculiarities  of  an  Arian  tongue.  A com- 
parison, indeed,  of  the  Persian  and  Babylonian  orthographies  of  the 
proper  names,  which  occur  in  the  inscriptions,  shows  the  extreme 
improbability  of  the  two  races  having  employed  a common  alphabet. 
The  Babylonian  characters  could  neither  have  represented  the  distinct 
aspirations  of  the  Arian  consonants,  nor  could  the  employment  of  the 
letter  r in  a compound  articulation,  which  the  Persian  so  much 
affected,  but  which  was  entirely  foreign  to  the  Semitic  organs  of 
speech,  have  by  any  possibility  found  a place  in  the  latter  alphabet. 
The  inference,  therefore,  obviously  is,  that  the  Acktemenians  must  have 

1 The  very  elaborate  vocalic  organization  of  the  Zend  indicates,  I think,  a 
comparatively  recent  era  for  the  formation  of  its  alphabet;  while  the  disfigure- 
ment of  authentic  history  affords  an  argument  of  equal  weight  against  the  possible 
antiquity  of  the  composition  of  the  Zend-Avesta.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
strong  evidence  of  the  Magi  having  possessed  from  the  remotest  period,  books 
which  they  ascribed  to  some  proto-patriarch  of  the  name  of  Zoroaster.  These 
books  are  quoted  by  Plato  (Pol.,  B.  XXX).  They  were  in  the  hands  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Prodicus,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  b.c.  (Clem.  Alex.,  Edit. 
Sylburg,  p.  304).  They  supplied  Osthanes,  who  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his 
Grecian  expedition,  with  materials  for  his  work  on  Magic.  They  were  expounded 
and  indexed  by  Ilermippus  (Plin.,  lib.  XXX.  cap.  1).  I do  not  allude  to  the 
later  extracts  of  Eusebius,  Suidas,  &c.,  or  to  the  published  Zoroastrian  oracles, 
for  their  claims  to  antiquity  are  apocryphal ; but  notices  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
century,  b.c.  are  certainly  deserving  of  consideration. 

2 Ezra,  chap.  VI.  v.  2. 

3 Daniel,  chap.  VI.  v.  9. 

4 Nehemiah,  chap.  II.  v.  9. 

5 Herod,  lib.  VII.  cap.  100.  Diod.  Sic.,  lib.  II.  cap.  3.  Herodotus  in  no 
passage  expressly  mentions  the  royal  records,  but  he  notices  the  muster-roll  of  the 
army  of  Xerxes.  On  this  subject,  see  Heeren’s  Researches,  vol.  I.  p.  85,  sqq. 
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possessed  a cursive  alphabet  of  doubtful  origin  but  adapted  to  Arian 
articulation,  which  was  employed  synchronously  with  the  lapidary 
Cuneiform ; and  if  this  be  admitted,  as  the  age  of  one  is  determined 
while  that  of  the  other  is  lost  in  antiquity,  the  derivation,  or  perhaps, 
the  transcription,  of  the  known  from  the  unknown,  would  he  in  the 
legitimate  order  of  events. 

The  foregoing  observations  having  shown  the  probability  that 
such  a character  did  exist  in  Persia,  antecedent  to  the  introduction, 
or  rather  the  invention,  of  the  Cuneiform  alphabet,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  if  any  thing  can  be  eliminated  with  regard  to  its  form  or  type. 
All  those  ancient  systems  of  Persic  writing  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  although  applied  to  Arian  dialects,  are  obviously  formed 
on  a Semitic  model.  I may  notice,  in  chronological  succession,  the 
writing 1 on  the  Cilician  Darics  ; the  Albanian  alphabet  (of  which  the 
earliest  certain  specimen  is  the  transcript  of  the  Edicts  of  Asoka 2), 
with  its  derivatives  the  Numismatic  Bactrian,  and  the  character  of 
the  Buddhist  topes3;  the  Zend4;  the  Parthian,  exhibiting  in  the  In- 

1 These  legends,  I believe,  up  to  the  present  time  have  never  been  decyphered. 
The  coins  are  figured  by  Mionnet,  vol.  V.  plate  21,  and  Gesenius  speaks  of  the 
character  as  “ specimens  of  the  ancient  Persian  writing.”  (Script.  Ling.  Phoen. 
mon.,  part  I.  p.  74.)  By  the  generality  of  Numismatists  they  are  referred  to  the 
cities  of  Sida  and  Celenderis,  but  M.  Adrien  de  Longperrier,  from  the  similarity  of 
their  emblems  to  those  on  the  sculptures  of  Ivliorsabad,  would  refer  them  to 
Assyria,  under  the  rule  of  the  Achremenians,  (see  Ninevd  et  Khorsabad,  in  the 
Revue  Archseologique  of  July  15,  1844.)  It  is  probably  to  this  writing  that  the 
apocryphal  letter  of  Themistocles  alludes,  in  speaking  of  the  new  Assyrian  charac- 
ters introduced  by  Darius.  Them.  Epist.,  p.  117. 

2 If  Captain  Cunningham  be  correct  (and  it  is  rarely  safe  to  dissent  from  him) 
in  attributing  the  bilingual  coins,  bearing  the  legend  of  “ Amogha-bhutasa-maha- 
rajasa-rajnya  ltunandasa,”  to  Nanda  Mahapadma,  we  have  specimens  of  the  Aria- 
nian  Numismatic  alphabet  sometime  anterior  to  the  age  of  Alexander;  and  the 
lapidary  character  of  Kapur-di  giri,  dating  about  a century  after  that  era,  will  then 
be  a derivative  rather  than  a type.  Judging  from  the  mere  forms  of  the  letters, 
the  rock  inscriptions  have  all  the  appearance  of  superior  antiquity,  and  Professor 
Wilson  appears  to  consider  the  legends  on  the  coins  of  Eucratides  (b.c.  181)  as 
the  earliest  specimens  of  the  Numismatic  Bactrian.  See  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  VII.  plates  2,  3,  &c.;  and  vol.  X.  p.  157. 

3 For  the  Numismatic  Bactrian,  and  the  character  which  is  found  on  jars, 
cylinders,  &c.,  in  the  Buddhist  topes,  see  Professor  Wilson’s  Ariana  Antiqua, 
passim,  and  particularly  the  chapter  on  the  Arianian  alphabet. 

4 I cannot  here  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  that  controverted  question,  the 
origin  of  the  Zend  character,  but  I entertain  a very  strong  suspicion  that  the 
alphabetical  system  is  far  more  modern  than  is  generally  supposed.  Klaproth 
would  assign  the  character  to  an  Indian  source,  (Aperc^u,  &c.,  p.  G8,)  but  all  the 
letters  with  which  he  has  brought  it  into  comparison  are  very  modern  degrada- 
tions of  the  old  Pali  type,  and  the  resemblance,  therefore,  can  but  be  accidental. 
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scriptions  of  Persia  at  least  three  varieties' ; and  the  Pehlevi,  lapi- 
dary, numismatic  and  cursive2.  These  several  branches  of  Palte- 

(Sec  Prinsep’s  comparative  Table,  Journ.  Asiat.  Soc.,  vol.  VII.,  p.  276,  and  plate 
!)  of  Klaproth’s  Apereu,  Ac.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  early  Sassanian 
Pehlevi  is  to  all  appearance  a connecting  link  between  the  Zend  and  the  Semitic 
type ; for  it  is  only  through  the  Pehlevi  that  we  can  compare  the  Zend  letters 
with  the  Hebrew.  I must  reserve  this  difficult  subject  for  future  examination. 

1 The  three  varieties  of  Parthian  to  which  I refer  are,  lstly.  a very  barbarous 
character,  which  is  found  on  the  tablets  at  Tang-i-Suluk,  near  Bebahan ; at 
Shimbor  in  the  Bakhtiarf  mountains,  and  in  a cave  near  ’Aruadfah.  The  first 
set  of  these  inscriptions  have  been  published  by  M.  Bore,  in  the  Journal  Asiatique, 
after  the  Baron  de  Bode’s  copy  ; for  transcripts  of  the  others  I am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Layard  and  M.  de  Laval ; 2ndly.  the  character  of  the  inscription 
at  Holwan,  which,  in  my  Memoir  on  Susiana  (Journ.  Geo.  Soc.,  vol.  IX.,  p.  37), 
I have  named  Pehlevi,  but  which,  on  further  examination,  I believe  to  be  a very 
old  type  of  the  Parthian  ; and  3rdly.  the  character  of  the  Parthian  translation  in 
the  bilingual  inscriptions  of  Ardeshir  Babegan.  De  Sacy  (Ant.  de  la  Perse,  pi.  1, 
A.  No.  4)  published,  and  attempted  to  read,  a short  specimen  of  this  class,  from 
Nakhsh-i-Rustam.  Porter  (Travels,  vol.  I.,  p.  512,  pi.  15)  contributed  a long 
Parthian  Inscription  from  a cave  at  Ilajiabad,  and  I have  also  extensive  legends 
in  the  same  character,  copied  by  myself,  from  the  ruins  of  the  five  temples  at 
Shahrizor.  I doubt,  however,  if,  as  Professor  Wilson  observes  (Ariana  Antiqua, 
p.  261),  the  Parthian  can  be  considered  to  form  a stage  in  the  transmutation  of 
the  Bactrian  Pali  to  the  Numismatic  Sassanian;  for  the  latter  is  the  nearest  to  a 
pure  Semitic  type  of  any  species  of  Persic  Palieography,  and  must,  therefore,  I 
think,  have  been  adopted  direct  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  There  appears, 
also,  to  have  been  a Parthian  Numismatic  character,  which  is  figured  on  some 
Arsacidan  coins  published  by  Mionnet,  vol.  V.  pi.  29,  and  which  is  also,  I believe, 
noticed  in  the  Memoir  by  Sir  William  Ouselev,  On  some  Medals  and  Gems,  Ac., 
Ac.,  London,  1801,  but  I have  never  seen  a specimen  of  this  writing.  The 
character  on  the  Eastern  coins  of  the  Arsacides  (Vonones,  Undopherres  or  Gondo- 
phares,  Pacorus,  Arsaces,  Orodes,  Ac.)  is  a mere  degradation  of  the  Numismatic 
Bactrian,  and  is  sufficiently  legible. 

2 In  the  time  of  Ardeshir  Babegan,  the  lapidary  and  numismatic  Pehlevi  were 
nearly  identical,  but  in  succeeding  ages  the  latter  became  very  essentially  degraded, 
as  has  been  clearly  and  elaborately  shown  in  M.  Adrien  de  Longperrier’s  Essai  sur 
les  Me'dailles  des  Rois  Perses  de  la  Dvnastie  Sassanide,  Paris,  1840.  At  the 
same  time  the  most  degraded  writing  on  the  coins  will  be  found  to  differ  materially 
from  the  text  of  the  Pehlevi  books  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  Parsis, 
and  I think,  therefore,  we  may  classify  the  character  as  lapidary,  numismatic, 
and  cursive.  We  may  also  trace  the  lapse  of  the  degraded  numismatic  into  the 
cursive  character  now  in  use,  through  the  writing  which  is  frequently  found  on  the 
interior  surface  of  jars  and  sepulchral  urns  disinterred  in  different  parts  of  Persia. 
The  short  legend  again,  written  oil  the  breast  of  the  king’s  horse,  on  the  great 
tablet  at  Shapur,  appears  to  have  been  engraved  while  the  Pehlevi  was  then  in  a 
state  of  transition,  and  I have  impressions  of  several  gems  which  still  further 
facilitate  a connexion  between  the  modern  and  ancient  characters.  In  the  names 
of  the  Parsi  witnesses  attached  to  the  copper  Sasanam,  which  is  at  present  in 
possession  of  the  Syrian  Christians  of  Malabar,  we  have  probably  an  interesting 
specimen  of  the  Pehlevi  character,  as  it  was  carried  to  India  by  the  first  emigrants 
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ograpliy  are  all  more  or  less  connected.  There  is  hardly  that  resem- 
blance between  them  which  should  indicate,  or  at  any  rate  prove, 
immediate  affiliation  ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  probable  from  their 
diversity  of  organization,  that  the  systems  of  writing  were  formed 
independently  of  each  other  ; but  at  the  same  time  it  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  configuration  of  the  letters  of  each  system,  that  the  alphabets 
were  severally  adopted  from  a Semitic  source ; and  the  direction  of 
the  writing,  moreover,  from  right  to  left,  connects  them  in  a common 
category.  But  there  is  good  evidence,  also,  for  believing  in  the 
existence  of  an  Arian  character  of  an  equal,  if  not  a higher,  antiquity 
than  any  of  the  preceding  alphabets.  The  oldest  specimen  extant  of 
the  Pali  writing  is,  I believe,  found  upon  a gem  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Amogha-bhata,  which  Captain  Cunningham  assigns  to  the 
age  of  the  Nandas';  but  I have  already  alluded  to  the  apparent  neces- 
sity of  a written  character  for  the  development  and  retention  of  the 
niceties  of  Sanskrit  grammar ; and  the  most  authentic  annalists  of 
Buddhism,  moreover,  circumstantially  relate  that,  after  the  death  of 
Sakya,  his  doctrines  were  written  out  partly  in  Sanskrit  and  partly  in 
Sindhu  (or  Pali) ; while  translations  were  also  made  in  Tibetan,  in 
Chinese,  in  Scythic,  and  “ in  Par  sic  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Parsilca 
country 2.” 

Now  if  this  Parsic  writing  were  brought  by  the  Arian  colonists  in 
their  original  migration  from  the  eastward,  it  would  of  course  follow 
a direction  from  left  to  right,  similar  to  that  which  is  common  to  all 
the  Pakeographic  systems  of  India ; and  it  would  thus  meet  the 
primary  condition  which  should  distinguish  the  prototype  of  the 
Persian  Cuneiform.  We  cannot  perhaps  adopt  the  direction  of  any 

of  the  Zoroastrian  faith,  when  they  fled  from  the  Arab  army  on  its  approach  to 
Abilah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  and  sought  refuge  at  Sindan,  a town  on 
the  coast  of  Guzerat,  well  known  in  Arab  geography,  but  which,  without  this 
direct  testimony  of  Hamzeh  Isfahani,  we  should  have  some  difficulty  in  recognizing 
in  the  St.  John  of  the  modern  maps. 

' See  Journal  Asiat.  Soc.  of  Bengal,  vol.  IX.,  p.  155.  The  same  eminent 
numismatist,  whose  forthcoming  work,  “ On  the  Coins  of  Alexander’s  Successors 
in  the  East,”  is  likely  to  throw  a most  valuable  light  on  the  subject  of  Arian 
Palaeography,  assigns,  as  I have  before  observed,  the  bilingual  coins  of  Raja 
Kunanda  to  the  elder  Nanda,  who  preceded  Chandragupta  or  Sandracottus,  the 
contemporary  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  by  two  generations.  If  this  appropriation  be 
admitted,  our  earliest  specimen  of  the  Indian  Pali  will  date  from  about  b.c.  370. 

2 See  extract  from  the  Index  to  the  Kah-gyur,  translated  by  Csoma  de  Koros, 
in  Journal  Asiat.  Soc.,  vol.  VII.  p.  282.  The  introduction  of  Tibetan  into  this 
list,  is  probably  the  natural  vanity  of  a Buddhist  writing  in  that  language.  Scythia, 
which  is  identified  by  its  position  beyond  the  Sita  river,  is  called  the  Monkey 
Country,  or  the  Gold  Land. 
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system  of  writing  as  a determinate  characteristic  of  alphabetical  type', 
for  the  Babylonian  Inscriptions  violate  the  Semitic  rule,  and  the 
Greek  again  reverses  its  Phoenician  model* ; yet  the  circumstance  is 
certainly  entitled  to  some  consideration  ; and  if,  therefore,  there  were 
an  Arian  and  Semitic  alphabet  synchronously  in  use  in  Persia  prior 
to  the  age  of  Cyrus,  the  direction,  as  well  as  the  organization  of  the 
Persian  Cuneiform  character,  would  lead  us  to  assign  it  to  the  former 
rather  than  to  the  latter  type. 

These,  however,  are  hazardous  speculations  into  which  I have 
been  unnecessarily  and  perhaps  inappropriately  drawn.  I may  resume, 
in  a future  chapter  of  the  Memoir,  the  subject  of  Palaeographic  affini- 
ties ; hut  it  is  of  more  consequence  at  present  to  explain  the  applica- 
tion, than  to  search  for  the  origin  of  the  Persian  alphabet.  A brief 
description  therefore  of  the  tablets  on  which  this  character  is  found, 
and  of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  its  employment,  will  close 
my  preliminary  remarks  “on  Cuneiform  writing  in  general.” 

The  famous  trilingual  inscription  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  which  still 
survives  on  a ruined  pilaster  at  Murghab,  is  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ment of  its  class1 2 3.  In  the  two  short  lines  of  Persian  writing  that 
are  here  met  with,  we  have  only,  it  is  true,  eleven  distinct  characters ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  alphabet  was  formed  in  a doubtful 
or  incomplete  condition.  Perhaps  excavations  among  the  ruins  in  the 
vicinity  may  some  day  reveal  other  tablets,  bearing  inscriptions  of 
greater  length  and  variety4 ; and  the  claim  of  Cyrus  may  thus  be 
verified  to  be  considered  the  inventor  of  a perfect  alphabet.  No 

1 The  bilingual  legends  on  the  coins  of  Kunanda  afford  a striking  proof  that 
the  direction  of  a writing  depends  on  the  alphabetic  type,  and  not  on  the  language. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  these  coins  are  to  the  same  effect, 
and  in  a common  language,  but  they  are  written  in  a different  character.  The 
Bactrian  Pali,  which  is  allied  to  the  Semitic  alphabet,  follows  a direction  from 
right  to  left,  while  the  Indian  Pali,  which  is  of  the  Arian  family,  reads  from  left 
to  right. 

2 It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Bustrophide  Greek  reads  both  ways,  for  the 
first  line,  which  determines  the  direction,  is  from  left  to  right,  while  the  following 
line,  in  which  the  direction  is  reversed,  is  merely  the  complement,  that  was  tacked 
on  backwards  to  suit  an  agricultural  conceit. 

3 This  short  inscription,  which  merely  contains  the  words,  “ I am  Cyrus  the 
King,  the  Achtemenian,”  is  repeated  several  times  on  the  ruins  at  Murghab,  the 
remains,  probably,  of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  the  Great. 

4 I consider  the  mounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tomb  at  Murghab  to  be  one  of 
the  most  favourable  spots  for  excavation  in  all  Persia.  If  the  site  be  really  that 
of  Pasargadac,  as  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe,  we  might  hope  to  find 
among  the  monuments  of  Cyrus,  which  are  doubtless  buried  in  the  vicinity,  some 
record  of  the  liberation  of  Persia  from  the  Median  yoke. 
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records  have  yet  been  discovered  of  Cambyses,  and  if  any  works  of 
the  class  were  executed  during  the  short  reign  of  the  Magian  impostor, 
they  were  no  doubt  destroyed  on  the  recovery  of  the  throne  by  Darius, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes. 

To  this  monarch,  insatiable  in  his  thirst  of  conquest,  magnificent 
in  his  tastes,  and  possessed  of  an  unlimited  power,  we  are  indebted 
for  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  Palaeography  of  Persia.  Im- 
bued, as  it  appears,  with  an  ardent  passion  for  monumental  fame, 
he  was  not  content  to  inscribe  the  palaces  of  his  foundation  at  Per- 
sepolis  with  a legend  commemorative  of  their  erection1,  or  with 
prayers  invoking  the  guardianship  of  Ormazd  and  his  angels2,  but  he 
lavished  an  elaborate  workmanship  on  historic  and  geographic  records 
in  various  quarters  of  his  empire,  which  evince  considerable  political 
forethought,  an  earnest  regard  for  truth,  and  an  ambition,  natural  and 
hardly  to  be  quarrelled  with,  to  transmit  the  glories  of  his  reign  to 
future  generations,  to  guide  their  conduct,  and  invite  their  emulation. 
At  Persepolis,  in  the  high  place  of  Persian  power,  he  aspired  to  elevate 
the  moral  feelings  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  secure  their  future 
dominancy  in  Asia,  by  ostentatiously  displaying  to  them  their  supe- 
riority over  the  feudatory  provinces  of  the  empire3;  while  upon  the 
sacred  rock  of  Baghistan  he  addressed  himself,  in  the  style  of  an  his- 
torian, to  collect  the  genealogical  traditions  of  his  race,  to  describe  the 
extent  and  power  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  relate,  with  a perspicuous 
brevity  worthy  of  imitation,  the  leading  incidents  of  his  reign.  We 
are  hardly  prepared,  indeed,  in  the  narrative  of  an  Eastern  despot, 
to  meet  with  the  dignified  simplicity,  the  truthfulness,  and  self-denial, 
which  characterize  this  curious  record4 5.  His  grave  relation  of  the 
means  by  which,  under  the  care  and  favour  of  a beneficent  Providence, 
the  crown  of  Persia  first  fell  into  his  hands,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  subsequently  established  his  authority,  by  the  successive 
overthrow  of  the  rebels  who  opposed  him,  contrasts  most  strongly,  but 
most  favourably,  with  the  usual  emptiness  of  Oriental  hyperbole.  In 
addition  to  these  inscriptions  at  Persepolis  and  Behistun,  we  have 
another  record  of  the  royalty  of  Darius,  at  Hamadan6,  and  the  exten- 

1 See  Inscription  marked  B,  in  Lassen’s  Zusammenstellung ; Zeitschrift,  vol. 
VI.,  No.  1,  p.  170. 

2 See  Inscription  marked  H,  in  the  same  collection,  p.  175.  In  chap.  V.  of 
the  present  Memoir,  I have  given  amended  translations  of  all  these  inscriptions. 

3 Inscription  marked  I,  in  Lassen’s  collection,  p.  175. 

4 This  is  the  great  Inscription  of  above  400  lines,  which  forms  the  principal 
subject  of  the  present  Memoir. 

5 See  Lassen’s  collection  of  Inscriptions,  p.  170-  Inscription  marked  O.  This 
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sive  tablets  at  Nalchsh-i-Rustam,  which  have  been  lately  copied, 
contain  further  particulars  of  his  descent  and  territorial  acquisitions 
together  with  a last  solemn  address  to  the  nationality  of  his  country- 
men, inscribed  by  way  of  epitaph  on  his  rock-hewn  sepulchre'.  The 
numerous  inscriptions  of  Darius  add  twenty-five  letters  of  the  Persian 
alphabet  to  the  eleven  already  obtained  from  the  solitary  tablet  of 
Cyrus;  and  from  their  great  extent,  and  the  variety  of  matter  which 
they  embrace,  they  enable  us  also  to  obtain  a very  tolerable  insight 
into  the  orthographical  and  grammatical  structure  of  the  ancient 
Persian  language.  Cyrus  the  Great  had  set  the  example  of  appending 
to  his  Persian  records  Babylonian  and  Median  translations,  and 
Darius  adhered  to  the  same  method  of  giving  all  available  publicity  to 
his  historic  monuments.  There  is,  I believe,  only  one  instance,  in  the 
geographical  inscription  on  the  southern  wall  of  the  great  platform  of 
Persepolis  where  the  Persian  writing  of  this  monarch  appears  without 
its  Median  and  Babylonian  adjuncts;  and  I have  already  surmised 
that,  in  this  particular  case,  the  transcript  may  have  been  designedly 
omitted,  in  order  to  avoid  offensiveness  to  the  subject  nations,  who  are 
expressly  said  to  have  been  reduced  to  servitude  by  the  Persians,  and 
who  are,  perhaps,  even  stigmatized  as  enemies2. 

Xerxes,  the  successor  of  Darius,  inherited  to  a certain  extent  his 
father’s  passion  for  Petroglyphy ; but  the  ambition  of  perpetuating  the 
victories  of  the  Persian  arms,  which  was  the  useful  and  ennobling 
object  of  the  one,  appears  to  have  yielded,  in  the  other,  to  a mere  grati- 
fication of  personal  vanity,  redeemed  however  in  some  degree  by  the 
filial  regard  which  is  shown  throughout  his  records  to  the  memory  of 
the  monarch  who  preceded  him.  His  inscriptions  at  Persepolis, 
which  are  sufficiently  numerous,  are  thus  devoted,  almost  exclusively, 
to  the  commemoration  of  the  erection  of  the  different  edifices  that  he 
added  to  the  palace 3;  and  at  the  Medo- Assyrian  capital  of  Van,  where 

is  the  record  which  was  critically  examined  by  M.  Bumouf,  in  his  Memoire  sur 
deux  Inscriptions  Cune'iformes,  &c. 

1 For  Lassen’s  translation  of  this  long  inscription  of  60  lines,  which  was  very 
accurately  copied  in  1843  by  Mr.  Westergaard,  see  Zeitschrift,  p.  81 — 119. 

2 On  further  consideration  I am  inclined  to  think  this  explanation  somewhat 
fanciful.  The  sentence  which  introduces  the  Geographical  list  may  be  rendered, 
perhaps,  “ These  are  the  nations  which  I have  subdued,  together  with  this  state 
of  Persia,”  rather  than  “ by  means  of  this  state  of  Persia,”  which  is  the  reading  I 
have  hitherto  adopted.  Lassen’s  translation  of  the  passage,  Zeitschrift,  p.  45, 
will,  I have  no  doubt,  be  abandoned  by  the  author  when  he  peruses  the  present 
Memoir. 

3 Lassen,  in  his  Zusammenstellung,  has  eight  inscriptions  of  Xerxes,  copied 
from  different  parts  of  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  There  are  also  repetitions  of 
several  of  these  inscriptions  upon  other  tablets  at  the  same  place. 
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there  is  a legend  of  somewhat  greater  length,  it  is  merely  to  the  unsa- 
tisfactory purport,  that  as  Darius  had  failed  to  leave  a memorial  of  his 
visit  to  the  city,  Xerxes,  the  son,  under  similar  circumstances,  had 
taken  care  in  his  own  person  to  supply  the  omission'.  The  style  of 
the  inscriptions  of  Xerxes,  both  in  the  address  to  Ormazd  and  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  royal  titles,  is  closely  imitative  of  the  formula 
which  had  been  introduced  by  Darius;  but  the  thread  of  independent 
historic  narrative  which  distinguished  the  records  of  the  father, 
appears  to  have  been  altogether  neglected  by  the  son ; and  the  preser- 
vation therefore  of  the  monuments  of  the  latter  monarch  is  almost 
destitute  of  general  interest.  We  gather  at  the  same  time  from  the 
tablets  of  Xerxes  some  curious  philological  data ; modifications,  both 
of  orthography  and  structure,  appear  to  have  already  crept  into  the 
Persian  language,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  his  inscriptions ; a new  cha- 
racter, borrowed,  as  I think,  from  a Semitic  source,  was  added  by  him 
to  the  alphabet,  and  the  royal  title  of  k'hshayathiya  (or  king)  was 
replaced  under  his  reign  by  its  synonym  of  Naqa'1;  whilst  the  com- 
pound words,  also,  of  the  preceding  century  are  found  in  a few 
instances  to  be  divided,  and  to  be  subjected  to  inflexion  in  each 
element;  the  first  lapse  being  thus  perhaps  observable  from  the 
original  concrete  form  to  the  subsequent  expansion  of  the  Zend3. 

Posterior  to  the  age  of  Xerxes,  one  legend  only  has  been  yet  dis- 
covered. It  is  found  at  Persepolis  in  duplicate,  and  is  of  the  highest 
interest.  The  tablet,  which  was  first  disinterred  and  copied  by  Mr. 

1 The  inscription  of  Van  is  given  by  Professor  Lassen,  after  Schultz’s  copy, 
Zeitsclirift,  p.  176.  The  transcript,  which  will  he  found  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
present  Memoir,  and  which  follows  the  MS.  of  M.  Bord,  is  more  complete  than 
Schultz’s  copy,  but  is  still  defective  in  the  last  two  lines. 

2 I am  perhaps  hardly  justified  in  this  statement.  There  is,  certainly,  no  auto- 
graphic rock  inscription  of  Darius  Hystaspes  which  bears  the  title  of  Naqa  (?) ; 
the  term  is  found  in  connexion  with  the  name  of  Darius  upon  the  Suez  stone,  and 
upon  a Babylonian  cylinder,  both  of  which  relics  are  assigned  to  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes ; [see  Grotefend’s  Neue  Beitrage  zur  Erlauterung  der  Babylonischen 
Keilschrift,  p.  34;  and  Lassen’s  last  Memoir,  page  80;  the  honorary  legend  also 
of  Artystone  at  Persepolis  has  the  same  title  of  Naqa  in  apparent  allusion  to  Darius 
Hystaspes.  If  Naqa  were  a title  first  introduced  by  Xerxes,  the  three  records 
above  noticed  must  be  referred  to  Darius  Nothus,  and  I am  unwilling,  without 
further  evidence,  to  adopt  such  an  appropriation.  In  the  inscriptions  of  Xerxes, 
the  term  Naqa  and  K'hshayathiya  are  employed  indifferently. 

3 I allude  to  the  terms  A'urahya  Mazddha  and  Par'uwa-zandndm  for  A'ura- 
mazddha  and  Par'uzandndm.  The  title,  however,  which  is  usually  written  Dhu- 
riya-apiya,  both  by  Xerxes  and  Darius,  is  found  in  the  inscription  of  the  latter 
king  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  to  be  contracted  in  a single  word  Dhuriapiya,  and  the 
division,  therefore,  of  compounds  can  hardly  be  admitted  as  a determinate  effect  of 
degradation  in  the  language. 
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Rich,  and  for  the  duplicate  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  researches 
of  Mr.  Westergaard,  is  of  the  age  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus1,  and  its  great 
value  consists  in  the  production  which  it  gives  to  that  monarch  of  the 
line  of  Achaunenian  royalty,  in  a direct  descent  from  Arsames,  the 
grandfather  of  Darius.  It  is  further  curious  in  affording,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  two  compound  characters2,  and  by  a sensible  variation  of 
grammatical  structure,  additional  proofs  of  the  change  which  the 
Persian  language  was  gradually  undergoing,  as  it  came  into  more 
general  and  vernacular  use3.  As  the  tendency,  indeed,  of  its  popular 
employment  must  have  necessarily  been  to  emancipate  it  from  the 
trammels  of  nice  grammatical  propriety,  under  which  it  appears  in  its 
earliest  form,  and  for  which  it  was  no  doubt  indebted  to  a careful 
written  cultivation,  I should  be  inclined  to  assign  the  period  of  Alex- 
ander’s conquest,  as  the  probable  era  from  which  we  may  date  its 
bifurcation  into  the  two  distinct  channels,  that  it  would  appear  to 
have  subsequently  pursued.  I would  suppose  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  an  oral  dialect,  it  lost  its  compound  and  many  of  its  distinctive 
articulations,  its  redundant  relatives,  its  inflexions  of  case  and  gender, 
and  that  it  thus  gradually  subsided  into  the  vernacular  form  which  it 
possessed  probably  on  the  institution  of  the  Sassanian  monarchy,  and 
which  continued  with  little  variation  to  the  Arab  conquest.  On  the 
other  hand,  also,  I would  conjecture,  that  whilst  it  was  still  in  the 
enjoyment  of  much  of  its  original  vigour  and  flexibility,  it  was  taken 
up  by  the  priesthood  as  a vehicle  for  religious  teaching  ; that  it  was 
modified  and  augmented  by  further  intercourse  with  its  cognate 
branches  to  the  eastward;  and  that,  as  a sacred  dialect,  it  was  refined 
and  systematized  by  sacerdotal  care,  until  it  became  finally  embodied 
in  the  highly  artificial  forms  of  alphabetical  expression  and  of  gram- 

1 This  inscription  was,  I believe,  first  published  and  imperfectly  rendered  by 
Professor  Grotefend,  in  the  Neue  Beitrage,  s.  13,  from  the  copy  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  text  of  the  inscription  was  given  entire  in  Rich’s  work,  Plate 
XXIII.,  and  it  forms  the  principal  subject  of  Lassen’s  article,  “On  some  new 
Cuneatic  Inscriptions,”  in  the  Zeitschrift,  &c.,  vol.  III.  No.  16,  p.  442.  Wester- 
gaard’s  duplicate,  which  was  transcribed  in  1843  (the  slab  having  been  previously 
laid  bare  and,  I suppose,  copied  by  Messrs.  Flandin  and  Coste),  and  which  amends 
the  text  of  Rich  in  some  important  passages,  has  been  published  and  translated  by 
Lassen,  in  his  last  Memoir,  p.  159. 

2 In  one  of  these  characters  the  two  inscriptionsvary.  Rich  has  < and 
Westergaard  m 

3 On  the  Egyptian  vase  in  the  Library  of  St.  Mark's,  which  also  dates  from 
the  age  of  Ochus,  the  orthography  of  the  language  is  even  more  degraded  than  at 
Persepolis;  for  the  name  of  Artak'hshatra  is  there  found  to  be  corrupted  to 
A rdak'hchashcha. 
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matical  structure  which  we  find  it  to  exhibit,  at  the  present  day  in 
the  Hagiographic  hooks  of  the  Parsis1. 

I have  little  more  to  say  on  the  general  subject  of  Cuneiform 
writing.  The  Persian  character  was  no  doubt  currently  understood 
at  the  period  of  the  Greek  invasion ; hut  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  anomalous  legend  of  Tarki,  there  is  no  monument  of  the  class 
yet  known  which  can  he  assigned  to  a later  date  than  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  Ochus.  The  Parthian  monarchs,  as  it  is  well  known, 
employed  the  Greek  character  upon  their  Western,  and  the  Arianian  on 
their  Eastern  coins,  while,  in  the  rock  inscriptions,  which  they  sparingly 
executed  in  different  parts  of  their  dominions,  the  several  varieties  of 
type,  adopted  either  in  different  ages,  or  by  different  races,  indicate  a 
common  and  Semitic  origin. 

We  may  infer,  therefore,  that  the  Persian  Cuneiform  writing 
expired  with  the  rule  of  the  Achsemenian  kings ; and  that  the  know- 
ledge even  of  the  character  was  altogether  lost  before  the  restoration 
of  Magism  by  Ardeshir,  the  son  of  Babek.  If  I could  ascertain  the 
precise  period  of  the  authorship  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  I might  more 
nearly  indicate  the  era  of  the  final  extinction  of  the  ancient  writing. 
N ot  many  centuries  could  have  elapsed  between  the  time  of  Alexander 
and  the  invention  of  the  Zend  alphabet,  or  the  language,  to  which  that 
alphabet  was  appropriated,  would  hardly  have  preserved  so  much  of 
the  structure  of  the  Achsemenian  Persian ; and  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  compilation  of  the  works  of  Zoroaster,  for  which  I conclude  the 
alphabet  to  have  been  formed,  must  have  taken  place,  apparently,  at  a 
period  when  not  only  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  were  illegible,  but 
when  their  contents  even  had  faded  from  public  memory,  or  the  priest- 
hood could  neither  have  had  the  audacity  nor  the  desire  to  darken 
authentic  history  by  the  distorted  and  incomplete  allusions  to  Jemshid 
and  the  Kayanian  monarchs  which  are  found  in  the  Vendidad  Sade 
and  in  the  ancient  hymns,  and  which  originated  those  romantic  stories 
regarding  Asiatic  empire,  that  have  ever  since  obtained  currency  in 

1 I am  aware  that  in  thus  suggesting  a comparatively  recent  epocli  for  the 
reduction  of  the  Zend  language  to  its  present  form,  I am  treading  on  dangerous 
ground;  but  I am  obliged  to  say  that  M.  Bumouf’s  arguments  have  altogether 
failed  to  convince  me  that  the  Zend  was  immediately  cognate  with  the  Vedie  Sans- 
krit, or  indeed,  that  it  was  ever  a spoken  tongue.  It  is  certain  that  the  language 
of  the  inscriptions  is  not  a derivation  from  the  Zend ; the  two  forms  of  speech  may 
possibly  have  existed  synchronously,  one  as  a Demotic  and  the  other  as  a Hieratic 
language ; but  in  that  case  the  disfigurement  of  historical  names  and  the  straining 
after  artificial  etymologies,  which  occur  in  every  page  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  are 
points  which  will  hardly  admit  of  explanation.  I shall  recur  to  this  subject  in 
another  place. 
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the  East.  The  interpretation  of  the  inscriptions  of  Persepolis,  which 
is  commemorated  in  a Cufic  legend  preserved  on  the  spot  as  having 
been  achieved  by  a Kurdish  secretary  and  a Magian  priest  of  Persia 
in  a. ii.  344,  can  only  by  possibility  apply  to  the  records  of  the  Sas- 
sanian  monarchs,  that  are  interspersed  among  the  more  ancient 
tablets !. 

Those  tablets  have  been  as  a sealed  letter  to  the  world  for  at  least 
twenty  centuries.  It  has  been  reserved  for  civilized  Europe  to  reveal 
their  mysteries,  and  it  is  my  firm  belief,  that  the  discoveries  that  have 
been  already  made  are  but  a prelude  to  others  of  far  greater  moment, 
that  will  reward  the  toils  of  continued  investigation. 

In  the  following  Memoir,  or  perhaps  I should  rather  say,  in  the 
following  series  of  Memoirs,  I propose  to  examine  the  three  classes  of 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  in  succession.  The  Persian  writing,  as  it  is 
the  least  difficult,  will  form  the  exclusive  subject  of  the  present  Essay; 
but  if  health  and  leisure  permit,  I hope  subsequently  to  extend  the 
inquiry  with  the  same  labour  and  attention  to  the  Median  and  Baby- 
lonian Inscriptions.  The  elaboration  of  the  one  will  possess  the  sole 
interest  of  language,  but  in  the  other  we  may  look  for  historical  dis- 
coveries, associated  with  many  prominent  features  of  Scripture  chro- 
nology, and  ascending  probably  to  an  early  age  in  the  colonization  of 
Western  Asia. 

1 See  De  Sacy’s  Antiquites  de  la  Perse,  p.  137-  The  author  of  the  Mujmal-el- 
Tawarikh  also  states,  on  the  authority  of  Hamzeh  Isfahan!  (whose  evidence  is 
always  valuable  on  the  subject  of  Persian  antiquities),  that  a Mubid  having  been 
invited  to  read  the  Pehlevi  Inscriptions  of  Persepolis,  interpreted  the  legends  to 
signify  that  “ King  Jem  had  done  so  and  so,  on  a certain  day  of  a certain  month.” 
Had  the  explanation  referred  to  the  inscriptions  at  Behistun,  the  coincidence 
would  have  been  remarkable ; for  the  various  actions  of  Darius  are  there  recorded 
according  to  their  respective  dates,  but  at  Persepolis  chronological  annalism  is  not 
attempted.  I must  add,  however,  that  the  real  Pehlevi  Inscriptions  of  the  Takht-i- 
Jemsliid  are  to  the  present  day  undecyphered. 


Comparative  Table  of  the  Persian  Cuneiform  Alphabet,  according  to  the  different  Systems  of  Interpretation. 


Grotefend, 

Saint  Martin, 

Jacquet  and 

Lassen. 

Adopted  in  the  present  Memoir.  1845. 

from 

Burnouf, 

1836. 

No. 

Character. 

Heeren, 

1826. 

1836. 

Beer, 

English. 

1824. 

1832. 

183/-38. 

1839. 

1844. 

Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 
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m 

6 and  a 

a 

a 

& 

& a 

a 
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m 

2 

n 

6 

y 

6 

i 

i i 

i 
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n 

O 

O 

<n 

u 

ou 

11 

ll 

U ll 

u 
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<TT 

4 
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6 

e 

k 

k 

k 

k 

3 

k 

T* 

5 

«TT 

kh 

kh 
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k' 

kh 

kh 

k’h 
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6 

<1 
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q 
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a 

q 

«? 

X 
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u 

? 

ll 
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8 

8 

n 

e 

O’ 

& 
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8 

z 

gh  ? 

o' 

tD 

gh 

gh 

t 
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9 

yf 

6 

e 

V 
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k' 

ip 

eh 

Tr 

10 

dj  ? 

? 
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& 

dj 

8 

a. 

j 
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11 

HK 

ng 

v 
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n 
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z’ 
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12 

111 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

7T 

t 

13 
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t' 
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t’h 

TTT 

14 
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i 

h 

V 

s 

t’h 

e 

e 

th  (cL,) 

y<y 

15 

eyy 

ill  V 

9 

1? 

id 

tch 

k’h 

t'  (with  i) 

^yy 

16 

Ti 

11 

11 

th? 

t' 

tr  or  t' 

thr 

tr 

ir 

17 

V 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

n 

18 

<sy 

Z 

? 

gh 

d' 

dh 

dh 

V 

a_ 

dh 

<ey 

19 

YY 
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P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

*7 

g) 

P 

YY 

20 

y«  1 

f or  pli 

? 

f 

f 

f 

f 

<t> 

f (c_i) 

y« 

21 

-y 

V 

r 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

22 

o 

Ill 

A 

111 

111 

m 

111 

* 

e 

111 

>ttt 

23 

y<> 

h 

e 

1 

m? 

hm 

111 

m'  (with  i) 

y<; 

24 

k ? 

? 

gh? 

g? 

gh? 

X 

m’  (with  u) 

25 

-< 

tscli 

n 

ni 

11 

11 

11 

11 

m and  th 

/ 

11 

*=< 

26 

«* 
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«e 

27 

cy 

* 

n? 

*£T 

28 
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h 

e 

h 

h 

y 

y 

j 

V 

y 

T<’ 

29 

^y 

r 

r 

r 

r 

r 

r 

X 

7 

l’ 

set 

30 

-« 

sch 

eh  (Jr.) 

i 

s' 

(B.)  r or  1 

sh? 

r 

p 

r’  (with  u) 

-« 

31 

e 

i 

i 

w 

IV 

IV 

» and 

w 

32 

A 

IT 

g 

V 

8 

v ( init .) 

V ? 

V 

V 

YT 

33 

y^ 

s 

s 

5 

9 

§ 

t; 

5i  and  r 

S (u») 

y^ 

34 

<< 

sell 

eh  (Jr.) 
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s' 

s 

S 

and  M5 

.... 

sh  (ui) 

<< 

35 

y~y 

gh 

e 

z 

z 

z 

z 

i 

f 

z 

y-y 

36 

<K 

a 

ou 

a 

fa  (init.) 
lug  (med.) 

h 

h 

ll 

ll 

<K 

37 

y< 

h 

h 

y 

rp 

q? 

y< 

38 

ST  "STY 

ks 

dah 

dah  ? 

*yy  "STT 

39 

<<< 
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bumi  ? 

<<< 

40 

\ 

( Sign  of  disjunc 
a tion  universally 

A 

v adopted . 

Note. Lassen’s  Alphabet  of  1844  is  expressed  according  to  the  German  system  of  orthograph}’. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

On  the  Persian  Cuneiform  Alphabet. 

The  characters  that  have  hitherto  been  discovered  in  the  Persian 
Cuneiform  writing  amount  to  thirty-nine.  The  alphabet  was  doubt- 
less formed  with  a special  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  Persian  pro- 
nunciation, and  a general  resemblance  may  thus  be  traced  between  its 
organization  and  that  which  distinguishes  the  Palseographic  systems 
of  other  branches  of  the  Arian  family;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
constructions  are  far  from  being  identical.  In  the  place  of  the  very 
elaborate  vocalic  organization  which  characterizes  the  alphabets  of  the 
Zend  and  of  the  Sanskrit,  and  to  a certain  extent,  even  of  the  primi- 
tive Pali,  the  Persian  writing  exhibits  a simplicity  which  more  nearly 
connects  it  with  a Semitic  type.  It  employs  three  characters  only  to 
represent  the  “ matres  lectionis.”  It  admits  not  of  the  epenthesis  of 
the  Zend1,  nor  of  duplication,  nor  of  the  artificial  developments  of  the 
( tuna , and  of  the  vriddld.  It  acknowledges  no  law  of  sandhi,  pro- 
perly so  called  ; it  is,  in  fact,  in  every  respect,  in  a comparatively 
crude  and  unfinished  state.  We  may,  perhaps,  in  consideration  of  the 
family  ties  of  the  language  to  which  it  was  appropriated,  adopt  for  it 
the  same  classification  that  Indian  grammarians  have  assigned  to  the 
Devanagari  alphabet ; but  we  may  fairly  doubt  if  any  such  classifi- 
cation were  recognized  at  the  period  of  the  execution  of  the  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions ; for  many  of  the  links  which  that  system  requires  are 
found  to  be  defective  in  the  Persian  alphabet,  many  of  the  articu- 
lations of  the  language  are  entirely  foreign  to  the  Indian  organs  of 
speech,  and  an  orthographical  principle,  moreover,  imperfectly  carried 
out,  but  evidently  allied  in  origin  to  the  Scythic  law  of  the  juxta- 
position of  certain  consonants  with  certain  vowels,  is  observed  to  enter 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  alphabet,  and  within  the  range  of 
its  application,  to  contrast  in  a very  remarkable  way  with  every  other 
species  of  Arian  writing.  Although,  therefore,  in  the  tabular  state- 
ment which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  present  chapter,  I have 
followed  the  general  order  of  the  Devanagari  alphabet,  and  although  in 
pursuing  the  inquiry,  I shall  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  divide  the 

1 I allude  to  the  euphonic  introduction  of  i or  u before  a consonant  in  order  to 
harmonize  with  the  vowel  which  follows.  It  is  a peculiarity  of  Zend  orthography 
of  irregular,  but  very  general  application,  and  is  apparently  allied  in  origin  to  that 
principle  of  organization  in  the  Tartarian  dialects,  which  is  termed  the  Harmony 
of  the  Vowels. 
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letters,  as  far  as  they  will  admit,  into  the  different  classes  of  Sanskrit 
articulation,  I shall  not  pretend  to  institute  a close  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  systems  of  writing;  nor,  except  as  derivatives  from 
a common  but  a very  remote  source,  shall  I venture  to  place  them  in 
the  same  Palseographic  category.  The  Persian  vowels  are  thus 
represented : — 


a and  a (init.)  VV  i,  and  ^yy  u or  'u. 


m a and  a.  The  true  and  legitimate  power  of  this  character  is 
unquestionably  a long  a,  answering  to  the  Sanskrit  ^TT.  and  the  Zend 
au  ; but,  wdiere  it  is  used  as  an  initial,  it  represents  the  short,  as 
well  as  the  long  sound  of  the  vowel.  We  have  a precisely  analogous 
instance  of  the  double  employment  of  the  character  in  its  Pehlevi 
transcript  and  if  we  consider  the  ain  and  alif  of  the  Syro-Arabiau 
alphabets  as  a single  character,  such,  indeed,  as  they  became  in  the 
application  of  those  alphabets  to  Arian  languages1,  we  shall  remark 
the  same  or  a very  similar  orthographical  defect  throughout  the 
entire  range  of  early  Semitic  writing2.  The  Indian  alphabetical 
systems  escaped  this  want  of  precision,  by  distinguishing  between 
initials  and  medials,  and  the  Zend  attained  the  same  end  by  redupli- 
cating the  primitive  sign,  (which  was  nothing  more  than  the  Semitic 
ain),  and  by  thus  employing  the  two  characters  -w  and  -tu  to  repre- 
sent respectively  the  short  and  the  long  powers  of  the  vowel ; but  in 
an  alphabet  which  was  innocent  of  such  refinements,  and  in  which  the 
expression  of  the  short  sound  of  a in  the  middle  of  a word  by  a dis- 
tinct character  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  a principle  of  organi- 
zation, a confusion  in  the  representation  of  that  sound,  as  an  initial 

1 The  aj  of  the  Zend  and  Pehlevi  is  manifestly  a modification  of  the  Sassa- 
nian  AA  or  Parthian  A! , which,  again,  were  certainly  adopted  from  the  Hebrew  J?; 
yet  the  Pehlevi  employed  the  xi  strictly  as  the  representative  of  the  Hebrew  X. 

2 The  Hebrew,  for  instance  employed  the  to  express  the  long  a as  the  com- 
plement of  a syllable,  but  initially,  the  power  was  short,  unless  pointed  otherwise. 
It  seems  to  be  now  generally  admitted  that  the  Semitic  alif,  ain,  vau,  and  yod, 
were  originally  consonants,  and  that  their  employment  as  vowels  was  owing  to  the 
influence  of  Greek  orthography.  Does  not  however  the  organization  of  the  Cunei- 
form vowels,  and  their  apparent  adoption  from  a Semitic  type,  render  this  posi- 
tion very  doubtful  ? See  Wall’s  Examination  of  Hebrew  Orthography,  vol.  II. 
page  221 . 
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articulation,  appears  to  have  been  inevitable;  unless,  indeed,  a pecu- 
liar initial  sign  bad  been  invented  for  the  purpose,  like  the  Sanskrit 
the  character  which  properly  represented  the  long  a would  offer 
the  only  method  of  expression. 

It  can  be  hardly  necessary  to  undertake  an  argument  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  short  sound  of  a was  optionally  inherent  in  all  the 
consonants  of  the  Persian  alphabet.  This  principle  of  organization  is 
common  to  every  single  branch  of  Arian  Palaeography,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Zend.  Previously  to  the  employment  of  the  “matres 
lectionis”  as  vowel  signs,  it  was  also  probably  common  to  the  various 
systems  of  Semitic  writing,  and  to  whichever  source,  therefore,  we  may 
attach  the  Cuneiform  alphabet,  it  would  have  been  indeed  remarkable 
if  the  character  had  departed  from  so  universal  a type.  The  absence, 
at  the  same  time,  of  any  method  of  indicating  the  suppression  of  this 
vowel-sound  in  a compound  articulation,  or  at  the  end  of  a word,  is 
productive  of  some  embarrassment.  In  the  latter  case,  if  we  remember 
that  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  admits  of  no  termination  in  a 
consonant,  except  in  regard  to  the  characters  which  are  equivalent  to 
the  Sanskrit  anuswara  and  visarga we  obtain  a certain  extent  of 
orthographical  precision;  but  in  compensation  for  the  p’hala  of  the 
Indian  alphabets,  a system  of  combined  expression  which  appears  to 
be  coeval  with  the  formation  of  an  Arian  character2,  we  can  only  rely 
on  etymological  affinities,  and  in  a few  cases  on  the  aspirative  deve- 
lopment which  we  perceive  in  the  character  preceding  a liquid,  or  a 
semi-vowel,  and  which  we  know  to  be  the  effect  of  a coalition  of  the 
powers.  To  these  questionable  points  of  orthography  attention  will 
be  directed  in  another  place.  At  present  I propose  to  give  a few 
examples  of  the  employment  of  the  letter  yyy , as  an  initial,  a medial, 
and  a final. 

I.  In  the  following  names  and  well  defined  words,  the  character 
unquestionably  represents  the  short  a of  the  cognate  languages. 

Aviya,  “an  Arian”;  compare  Sans.  vfTcq,  Greek  Apia. 

Artak’hshatra ; Arta  is  written  in  Heb.  niK,  in  Sass.  h2ii  , in  Gr.  ’A pra, 
Pers.  J\ . 

! In  the  absence  of  any  sign  equivalent  to  the  virama,  I have,  perhaps,  adopted 
this  conclusion  too  hastily.  There  is  at  any  rate  a terminal  t in  the  ablative 
Par'uviyat,  and  according  to  Sanskrit  orthography  we  should  read  a tar,  rather  than 

atara  ( ^Tnix)  for  the  preposition  “ within.” 

2 The  edicts  of  Asoka  exhibit  many  examples  of  compound  characters,  although 
not  nearly  to  the  extent  which  prevailed  in  the  later  Devanagari. 

n 2 
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^1’uramazcla ; for  A’ura  compare  Sans.  ^TJ77.,  Zend  xs7)w\s,  Sass.  2^,2  ii, 
Pers.  1 . 

dtriyatiya,  tlio  name  of  a month,  in  Sanskrit  vrfTrTTrU . 

Anamaka,  “the  intercalary  month,”  in  Sans.  “the  unnamed.” 

Jdam,  “ego”;  compare  Sans.  and  Zend  azem. 

Aw  a,  “ille,”  the  remote  demonstrat.  pron. ; compare  Zend  aj»aj  , Pers.  .! . 
zlbiya,  “ad versus,”  in  Sanskrit  ?rfW , in  Zend^sjjxt,  and  perhaps  j»aj. 
^sbara,  “eques,”  Pers.  from  Sans.  ?T3'q;,  Zend  ; compare 

Peh.  asobar. 

yfsmana,  “coelum,”  Zend  \\ ^jujCajai  , Pers.  ; compare  Vedic  . 

^4tara,  “inter,”  Sans.  Zend  ^^ai^o^jas,  Persian^, jjl . 

Tlie  most  frequent  employment  of  the  character,  however,  as  an 
initial,  in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  is  to  express  the  temporal 
augment  in  the  past  tenses  of  verbs,  where  the  analogy,  both  of 
Sanskrit  and  Greek,  requires  that  it  should  represent  the  short  rather 
than  the  long  sound  of  the  vowel.  Instances  of  this  employment  will 
be  found  in  every  line  of  the  inscriptions,  and  a few  words  are  also 
met  with,  in  which,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  privative  particle1 2,  it  must 
necessarily  express  the  same  phonetic  power *. 

Its  identification  as  the  representative  of  the  long  sound  of  the 
vowel,  when  used  as  an  initial,  is  more  difficult;  for  Sanskrit  roots 
commencing  with  ^TT  are  extremely  rare,  and  there  is,  I believe, 
moreover,  but  one  single  term  in  the  inscriptions,  in  the  orthography 
of  which  we  can  with  any  confidence  compare  the  character  with  the 
particle  This  term  is  A'naya,  signifying  “led,”  where  we  may 

perhaps,  from  the  analogy  of  living  dialects3,  recognize  the  Sanskrit 
root  Ni  in  composition  with  the  particle  of  extension. 

In  the  past  tenses,  however,  of  the  auxiliary  verb  “to  be,”  the 
initial  character,  representing  the  temporal  augment  in  combination 
with  the  short  vowel  of  the  root,  must  be  necessarily  elongated,  and  I 

1 Such  as  Anamaka,  “ the  unnamed  Arika,  “ prayerless  (?)  and,  Afina, 
“to  dispossess.”  (?) 

2 I doubt  if  the  prosthetic  employment  of  the  a,  which  was  so  common  in 
Pazend  and  in  early  Persian,  and  which  occurs  even  occasionally  in  Zend,  (conf. 
ayertpta)  was  known  to  the  language  of  the  inscriptions. 

3 In  Mahratta  and  Guzeratti  A'n  continues  to  be  used  to  the  present  day  with 
the  signification  of  “ taking.” 
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write  accordingly  aha  for  the  Vedic  WHET  as,  rather  than  aka'. 
Wherever,  indeed,  a root  may  occur,  of  which  the  initial  letter  is  the 
short  a,  the  law  of  interior  sandhi,  as  M.  Burnouf  terms  it,  will 
require  the  elongation  of  the  vowel  in  the  past  tenses;  and  although, 
therefore,  at  present  the  substantive  verb  is,  I believe,  the  only  case  in 
point  which  occurs  in  the  inscriptions,  if  we  had  a more  copious  voca- 
bulary there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  should  be  able  to 
verify,  beyond  question,  the  double  employment  of  yyy  as  an  initial  to 

represent  the  as  well  as  ^T.  In  Cuneiform  names  of  which  we 
have  only  Greek  or  Semitic  equivalents,  it  is  impossible  to  define  with 
any  precision  the  quantity  of  the  initial  vowel.  In  Arabaya,  for 
Arabia,  it  represents  the  Semitic  guttural  (Heb.  Arab. 
in  ArirCina,  for  Armenia,  it  replaces  the  Hebrew  aspirate  (^'QTT2); 
in  Athurd,  for  Assyria,  it  may  either  be  long  or  short.  In  all  such 
cases  I express  the  character  by  a simple  a,  leaving  the  accentuation 
to  future  research. 

II.  The  following  words,  compared  with  their  Sanskrit  and  Zend 
equivalents,  will  sufficiently  identify  the  long  power  of  yyy,  when  used 
as  a medial. 

Kara,  “a  state  or  army,”  identical  in  etymology  with  Sans.  ofR  and  Pers.^b. 
Brata,  “a  brother,”  Sans.  HTrlT,  Zend  au^oau^  brata,  Pers.  . 

Mata,  “a  mother,”  Sans.  jffiTT,  Persian ^,,yU . 

Bdjish,  “tribute,”  Pers.  _-b  or jb , from  Sans.  VRT,  “to  serve.” 

Stdna,  “a  place,”  Sans.  RJTH,  Zend  aj^aw^ojj,  Pers.  affix 

Nama,  “a  name,”  Sans.  7TR,  Pers.  ; compare  Gr.  d-vofxa,  Lat.  nomen. 

Mam,  “me,”  accus.  case,  Sans.  HT>  Zend  mam. 

1 A'ha  is  a more  regular  form  than  either  the  Vedie  as  or  the  dsit  of  the 
classical  Sanskrit.  It  is,  according  to  the  respective  orthography  of  the  two  lan- 
guages, the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Zend  donha.  See  Burnout’s  Varna.  Alphab. 

Zend.  P.  CXVIII.  In  Zend,  however,  the  usual  form  is  jjaj  or  a)JJA5,  and 

Burnouf  considers  this  orthography  preferable  to  the  which  occurs  in  a 

single  passage  of  the  Vendidad  Sade.  See  Journ.  Asiat.  IV.  Ser.  Tom.  5,  p.  305. 

2 Harmini  is  the  Chaldsean  reading.  The  Hebrew  gives  nMD“in  in  Amos, 
IV.  3;  in  the  other  passages  VJQ  alone.  Saint  Martin  doubts  the  identity 
of  the  name  with  that  of  Armenia  (Hist.  d’Arm.  tom.  I,  p.  250)  ; but  I prefer 
Bochart.  See  Phaleg,  col.  20. 
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There  is  a multitude  of  names  also  in  which  the  power  of  the 
character  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  e.  g. — 

Muda,  “ Media  the  Hebrew  orthography  was  'TO,  but  the  Arabs  wrote 
or  lo . 

Parsa,  “Persia”;  compare  Pehlevi  Pers.  Sans.  xjRSfti*. 

Bukhtarish,  “ Bactria,”  Greek  B a<rpla,  Zend  aj2m^o^jujo)ai  apakhtara. 
Gaddra,  “Gandaria,”  Greek  Tavdapi'oi,  Sans.  Tfp^TC , Pers.^Jjtijaj. 
Ilufrdta,  “Euphrates,”  Greek  Kvcpparps,  Arab,  cu^i  . 

’Uwarazm'iya,  “Kharism,”  Zend  Khairizao,  Persian  • 


Where  the  Greek  substitutes  an  e for  the  Cuneiform,  as  in  M^Sta 
for  Mada,  Cometes  for  Gumata,  and  perhaps  also  in  Tlepais  for 
Parsa,  we  must  attribute  it  to  the  pecular  genius  of  Ionic  arti- 
culation. 

The  character  m is  frequently  also  used  in  the  inscriptions  as  a 
medial,  to  mark  a grammatical  development,  and  in  such  cases  it  is 
absolutely  identical  with  the  long  a of  the  Zend  and  Sanskrit.  I may 
notice  the  termination  in  cindm,  which  characterizes  the  genitive  plural 
of  nouns  of  the  first  declension,  and  the  feminine  elongation  of  the 
accusative  singular,  as  Masc.  tyam,  Fern,  tyarn;  Masc.  imam,  Fern. 
imam. 

A further  employment  of  the  character  is  observable  in  cases  of 
interior  sandhi,  where  the  analogy  also  holds  good  with  the  Zend 
and  Sanskrit.  In  those  languages  it  is  well  known  that,  where  two 
short  a’s  are  brought  in  contact,  either  in  the  formation  of  a compound 
word,  or  by  adding  an  inflexion  commencing  with  a short  a to  a theme 
ending  in  the  same  vowel,  the  effect  is  to  swell  the  two  short  into  one 
long  power.  We  have  numerous  instances  of  this  orthographical  law 
in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions.  Vishtaspa,  the  native  form  of 
Hystaspes,  is  for  Vishta  + aspa.  The  past  tenses  of  compound  verbs 
exhibit  a similar  development,  Awajha  and  Frajha,  standing  for 
Awa  + ajha  and  Fra  + ajha;  Frahara  for  Fra  + abara;  awastaya  for 
awa  + astaya,  &c. ; and  perhaps  also  the  elongation  which  occurs  in 
the  formation  of  the  present  tense  is  to  be  explained,  on  the  same 
principle,  as  the  coalition  of  two  short  vowels,  one  of  which  appertains 


1 It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  orthography  of  Media,  Persia,  Euphrates,  and 
many  other  geographical  names,  the  Hebrew  suppressed  the  long  a,  which  has 
been  uniformly  reproduced,  however,  in  the  modern  pronunciation. 
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to  the  root  or  conjugational  suffix,  and  the  other  to  the  substantive 
verb,  employed  to  denote  the  conditions  of  number  and  person  '. 

The  reason,  however,  for  the  employment  of  the  letter  before  the 
suffix  in  ya,  whether  the  letter  be  the  particle  of  attribution,  or  the 
characteristic  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  is  not  so  potent.  The  ortho- 
graphies of  Arabkya,  for  Arabia,  and  M'ud(ci)r&ya  for  Mizraim,  are 
hardly  to  be  explained  by  the  law  of  sandhi;  nor  am  I able  to  dis- 
tinguish why  the  a should  be  elongated  in  verbal  formations  like 
agrab&ya,  ap(a)riyhya,  &c.1  2 

III.  In  the  employment  of  as  a final,  there  is  a marked  diver- 
sity between  the  Sanskrit  and  Cuneiform  orthography.  With  the 
exception,  indeed,  of  the  nom.  fern.  sing,  of  nouns  of  the  first  declen- 
sion, and  the  nom.  sing,  of  nouns  which  answer  to  the  Sanskrit  themes 

in  TT  tri,  the  character  occurring  at  the  end  of  the  word,  will  be 
rarely  found  in  Sanskrit  to  be  represented  by  the  long  a in  the  same 
position. 

The  causes  of  this  are  twofold : in  the  first  place,  the  language  of 
the  inscriptions  has  a tendency  to  elongate  the  short  final  a of  the 
Sanskrit  wherever  it  may  occur  in  a gramatical  suffix ; and  in  the 
second  place,  the  mute  terminal  consonant  of  the  Sanskrit  (unless  it 
be  the  anuswara)  is  universally  elided  after  the  long  a in  the  Cunei- 
form correspondent,  the  effect  of  these  laws  being,  of  course,  to  give 
an  undue  proportion  of  Cuneiform  vocables  terminating  in  yyy,  and  to 
render  the  grammatical  condition  of  the  suffix  in  such  cases,  occasion- 
ally subject  to  doubt. 

The  instances  in  which  the  first  law  is  specially  remarkable,  are, 
firstly,  in  the  third  pers.  sing,  of  the  middle  imperfect,  where  the 
Sanskrit  IT  ta  is,  with  two  exceptions,  always  represented  by  ta3; 
secondly,  in  the  genitive  case  of  nouns  of  the  first  declension,  where 

1 This  employment  has  been  long  ago  admitted  in  explanation  of  the  verbal 
terminations  in  the  dialect  of  the  Vedas.  See  Lassen’s  Ind.  Bibl.  tom.  III.  p.  85; 
and  Burnouf’s  Yaena;  Notes,  P.  LXX.  In  the  inscriptions  the  singular  termi- 
nations are  amiya,  ahya,  atiya,  for  asmi,  asi,  asti,  and  we  have,  perhaps,  also  in  the 
first  pers.  plural  amahya  for  smasi , or  more  anciently,  asmasi. 

2 These  are  the  imperfects  of  verbs  answering  to  and  and  will  be  duly 
explained  in  the  vocabulary. 

3 These  exceptions  are  awajhata  and  dhata.  The  etymology  of  the  first  is 
doubtful ; the  second  is  more  generally  written  dhata. 
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the  Cuneiform  hyd  answers  to  the  Sanskrit  FI  sya ; and  thirdly,  in  a 
numerous  class  of  particles  and  prepositions,  such  as  utd  (S.  Tfl)i 
upa  (S.  hachd  (Z.  aj^saj »•);  hadd  (S.  FtT);  cha  (S.  ^);  wa  (S. 

&c.,  &c. ; and  in  the  latter  set  of  examples,  the  dialectic  terminal 
elongation  is  further  illustrated  by  our  finding  that,  where  a pro- 
noun is  subjoined  to  the  particle,  the  vowel,  being  no  longer 
final,  sometimes  relapses  to  its  original  short  accentuation'.  I must 
observe,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  law  of  (or  rather,  as  I have  above 
named  it,  the  tendency  to)  final  elongation  is  not  universal  in  its 
application : the  third  person  middle  imperfect  of  the  substantive 
verb  is  written  in  the  inscriptions  indifferently  ahata  and  ahata,  and 
the  orthography  of  hya  is  employed  in  many  cases  instead  of  hyd  for 
the  genitival  suffix. 

With  regard  to  the  second  law,  that  of  the  elision  of  the  terminal 
mute  consonant  after  the  long  a (and,  I may  add,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  after  the  short  a also),  we  have  an  ample  field  of  com- 
parison in  the  cases  of  nouns  and  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs.  The 

Cuneiform  terminal  answers  to  the  Sanskrit  ^TR  as  in  all  the 
following  positions : first  declen.  nom.  masc.  plur.,  and  fern.  gen.  and 
abl.  sing.,  and  nom.  and  acc.  plur.;  also  nom.  masc.  sing,  of  theme  in 
long  a,  and  gen.  and  abl.  fern.  sing,  of  theme  in  i.  In  the  abl.  masc. 

sing,  of  the  first  class,  it  is  put  for  ’HI  rf  at,  and  in  the  acc.  masc.  plur. 
for  ’SITF  an,  and  in  the  locative  cases  of  feminine  themes  in  i and  u,  it 
appears  even  to  stand  for  ^TT  dm1 2.  Where  it  is  found  in  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  instrumental  masc.  sing,  and  in  the  locative  plural,  the 
development  cannot  be  so  immediately  compared  with  Sanskrit  in- 


1 Compare  the  orthographies  of  Utamiya,  manachd , awadashim,  and  awahya- 
rdt'iya,  compounded  of  words  which,  when  employed  without  an  adjunct,  are 
written  utd,  mand,  awada,  and  awahya. 

2 On  further  consideration,  I do  not  think  we  can  admit  the  lapse  of  the 
anuswaru  under  any  circumstances;  and  I prefer,  therefore,  explaining  the 
Cuneiform  orthography  by  the  interchange  of  the  genitive  and  locative  cases, 
which  is  so  common  in  Zend.  The  iya  of  the  second  declen.  must  be  com- 
pared with  the  Sanskrit  yds,  and  although  the  masc.  uioa  may  stand  for  the  loc. 
au,  the  fern,  uwd  is  more  probably  for  the  gen.  was.  In  the  same  way,  we 
find  in  the  first  declen.  the  loc.  iya  for  Sans,  e,  generally  replacing  the  genitive 
in  geographical  names;  and  in  the  word  awahyardtiya  “ ed  ratione,”  we  have  an 
instance  of  the  two  cases  being  actually  joined  together  in  a single  word.  It 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind  this  laxity  of  syntax  in  reading  the  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions. 
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flexions;  but  elision  and  terminal  elongation  will  still,  I believe, 
explain  tbe  orthography1. 

With  regard  to  verbs,  the  elision  of  the  terminal  consonant  after 
long  a is  chiefly  to  be  remarked  in  those  cases  where  the  root  ends  in 
that  vowel,  or  where  the  characteristic  is  employed  of  the  ninth  class ; 
but  that  the  final  mutes  are  also  elided  after  the  short  a is  shown  by 
the  conjugation  of  almost  every  active  imperfect  in  the  language;  the 
Sanskrit  verbal  terminations  in  at,  as,  and  an,  being  throughout  the 
inscriptions  undistinguishable  owing  to  this  circumstance. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  adverbs  formed  from  pronominal  roots 
are  invariably  written  in  the  inscriptions  with  yyy,  whether  the  ter- 
minal vowel  of  the  Sanskrit  suffix  be  elongated  or  not.  I may 
instance  idd  “ here ;”  awadd  “ there ;”  yatlid  “ as ;”  awatlid  “ thus ;” 
ydta  “ when ;”  thakata  “ then ;”  ydwd  “ as  long  as ;”  awd  “so  long ;”  &e. 
The  only  Cuneiform  adverb  ending  in  short  a,  amutha  “ from  thence,” 
stands  for  amutas,  where  the  law  takes  place  of  elision,  instead,  as  in 
other  cases,  of  elongation2. 


yy  The  only  doubt  which  can  attach  to  this  character  is,  whether 
we  may  be  authorized  by  its  indifferent  employment  for  the  long  and 
short  i of  the  Zend  and  Sanskrit,  to  make  any  distinction  in  the 
quantity  of  the  vowel  that  it  expresses,  according  to  the  affinities  of 
those  languages.  The  question  is  of  no  great  consequence;  but  it 
may  be  answered,  I think,  in  the  negative.  If,  indeed,  we  had  any 
well-ascertained  example  of  two  short  is  being  brought  in  contact  by 
the  combination  of  a particle  ending  in  that  vowel  with  a root  com- 
mencing with  the  same  power,  and  if  we  found  the  character  yy 
to  be  employed  for  the  double  articulation3,  the  inference  would  then 
certainly  be,  that  it  must  represent  the  elongated  sound,  under  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  interior  sandhi,  which,  if  the  vowel  had  been 
a,  would  have  caused  the  two  short  powers  to  be  expressed  by  the 
letter  rw  but  I have  failed  hitherto  to  distinguish  with  any  certainty 

1 These  particular  cases  of  disagreement  between  the  Sanskrit  and  Cuneiform 
inflexions  will  be  examined  hereafter. 

2 Perhaps  I should  also  except  the  two  obscure  words  nishida  and 
thrada. 

3 The  only  possible  instance  of  this  coalition  which  occurs  to  me  at  present  is 
in  the  obscure  word  abishtam,  where  the  superlative  suffix  in  ishta  would  appear  to 
be  added  to  the  particle  abi.  The  identity  of  the  word,  at  the  same  time,  is  not 
sufficiently  established  to  furnish  any  safe  ground  for  argument. 
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an  instance  of  such  iteration,  and,  pending  further  research,  I have 
decided  accordingly  on  giving  to  the  character  the  uniform  power  of  i, 
without  reference  to  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  in  the  Zend  and  Sans- 
krit correspondents. 

The  vocalic  organization  of  the  Cuneiform  alphabets  is,  as  I have 
before  remarked,  clearly  of  the  Semitic  type,  and  in  this  view  the  yy 
must  be  considered  to  represent  the  yod  of  those  systems  (as  the  yyy 
stands  for  the  ain  and  alif,  and  the  ^yy  for  the  vdu)  after  the  primi- 
tive syllabic  organization  had  given  way  to  a foreign  influence,  and 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  vowel  signs.  It  is  not  very  safe,  per- 
haps, to  generalize  on  the  scanty  materials  which  are  alone  at  present 
available  to  our  research;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  appears  hardly,  I 
think,  irrational  to  suppose  that,  as  the  elongated  pronunciations  of  i 
and  u in  the  Zend  and  Sanskrit  are  evidently  secondary  forms,  only  less 
artificial  than  the  diphthongs  which  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
guna  and  the  vriddhi,  and  as  the  latter  combinations  can  be  shown,  in 
the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  to  have  been  entirely  unknown ',  so 
also  the  fusion  or  iteration  of  the  two  short  vowel  sounds,  w'hich  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  a,  had  come  into  constant  operation  (owing  to 
the  inherence  of  that  power  in  the  different  consonants),  and  which 
had  accordingly  produced  the  elongated  yyy,  may,  in  the  Persian  lan- 
guage of  the  time  of  the  Achcemenians,  have  been  as  yet  unapplied  to 
the  vowels  i and  u,  those  two  powers  remaining  in  their  original  sim- 
plicity as  “matres  lectionis,”  with  two  single  and  uniform  alphabetical 
characters  to  represent  their  short  and  primitive  articulations. 

With  a view  of  verifying  the  power  of  i,  which  I have  assigned  to 
the  Cuneiform  yy,  I now  proceed  to  compare  the  orthographies  of  a 
few  proper  names  and  well-ascertained  terms  that  occur  in  the  inscrip- 
tions, with  their  correspondents  in  other  languages. 

Hidhush,  Sans,  ftnyn,  Zend^^utp  or  Gr.  Ivchor,  Pers.  Jjb. 

Arinina,  Greek  Aj o/ievt'a;  compare  Chaldee  \TOin , Pers.  . 

Tigra,  Greek  Tryp/f,  from  a root  answering  to  Sans.  flnT,  Pers.JjJ. 
Nabunida,  Greek  Na/3omdo?,  or  AafBuvr/TOS,  or  Na/3ovv>j5of. 

/yam,  “hie,”  “haec,”  Sans,  fem. ; Pali,  Iyam,  masc.  and  fem. 

1 I do  not  intend  by  this  to  question  the  existence  of  the  Cuneiform  groupes 
ai  and  ai,  or  au  and  au.  I only  mean  to  assert  that  these  groupes  had  not  been 

contracted  into  the  Devanagari  forms  of  IT  and  U or  ’Ht  and  . 
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7m,  “hoc,”  Zend  Persian  ^1. 

7da,  “ hie,”  Sanskrit  , Zend  AifgJ . 

Pita,  “pater,”  Sanskrit  feral,  Zend  , Persian jAa  . 

T'ipish,  “ tabula,”  Sanskrit 

Examples  might  be  multiplied  ad  libitum,  but  they  are  unneces- 
sary. Of  more  importance  is  it  to  trace  the  properties  and  effects  of 
the  vowel  which,  elementally  or  servilely,  enters  into  the  composition 
of  so  very  large  a proportion  of  the  Cuneiform  vocables. 

Its  most  remarkable  peculiarity  is,  that  of  requiring  to  be  placed 
in  juxta-position  with  certain  consonants,  without,  however,  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  exercising  any  uniform  influence  on  the  articulation 
of  these  consonants ; and  without  even,  in  seeking  the  combination, 
being  subject  to  any  particular  affinity  of  class  or  aspiration.  In  the 
class  of  gutturals,  the  vowel  i appears  to  be  wholly  inoperative ; it 
will  combine  freely  both  with  the  1c  and  g in  their  simple  form1,  though 
it  appropriates  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  to  its  exclusive  use,  and 
though  it  may  be  doubted,  also,  if  it  can  coalesce  with  the  aspirated 
Tck  or  gh.  In  the  palatals  its  influence  is  more  apparent.  It  unites 
with  all  the  letters  of  the  class ; but  one  of  them  which  answers 

to  the  Sanskrit  j,  seems  to  have  been  inarticulable  without  it.  In  the 
dentals,  also,  while  it  is  found  in  combination  with  every  character 
except  the  (dli),  appropriated  as  an  aspirate  to  the  vowel  u,  it 

has  a special  letter  to  which  it  is  attached  exclusively,  and  upon  the 
power  of  which,  moreover,  it  may  possibly  exercise  some  influence. 
This  is  the  obscure  character  which,  although  in  some  instances, 
it  is  used  indifferently  with  the  common  t,  I conceive,  from  its 

replacing  in  other  cases  the  Sanskrit  cj5  to  have  had  a certain  peculiar 
articulation,  assimilating  it  more  nearly  to  the  cerebral  class  of 
Devanagari  consonants2. 

I have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  influence  exerted  by  the  vowel 
in  question  upon  the  letters  which  I include  under  the  head  of  labials; 
but  in  the  nasals,  the  yy,  although  it  coalesces  with  all  of  the  class, 

1 We  have  thus  adakiya , githdm,  athagina,  &c. 

s It  must  be  clearly  understood,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  is  a dental, 

and  that  the  Devanagari  cerebrals  were  unknown  to  the  language  of  the  inscrip- 
tions. I have  examined  this  subject  in  detail  in  a subsequent  part  of  this 
chapter. 
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except  the  aspirates,  which  have  an  exclusive  affinity  for  the  u,  still 
reserves  a special  character,  as  in  the  dentals,  to  itself.  This  is  | 
a letter  which  must  have  been  nearly  identical  with  the  common 
m,  for  the  two  characters  were  used  indifferently  in  the  orthography 
of  the  name  of  Armenia1;  but  which  nevertheless  required,  while  the 
language  remained  in  its  original  purity2,  to  be  invariably  associated 
with  the  vowel  i.  In  the  class  of  semi-vowels  there  is  the  same 
exclusive  combination  of  the  vowel  i with  the  character  ^ v,  (the 
vicious  and  provincial  orthography  at  Behistun  of  two  words,  Vatha 
aud  Vashtdspa  for  the  Persepolitau  Vitha  and  Vishtaspa,  being  insuffi- 
cient, I consider,  to  disturb  the  otherwise  universal  application  of  the 
rule);  and,  which  is  still  more  worthy  of  remark,  as  we  have  seen  the 
vowel  to  coalesce  with  the  primaries  of  the  other  classes,  while  it  has 
a particular  secondary  of  these  classes  dependent  on  it  for  articulation, 
so  also,  we  find  the  i to  coalesce  without  repugnance  with  the 
w,  while  it  still  retains  its  exclusive  hold  upon  the  v.  The  only 
instance,  indeed,  that  can  be  brought  forward  of  the  superior  attach- 
ment of  the  vowel  to  the  latter  character  is  where  the  homophonous 
semi-vowel  is  required  to  unite  the  vowel  u with  the  dissimilar  i.  In 
that  case  ^ v is  preferred  to  w,  and  we  thus  find  dkuxitiyam, 
Babir'uxiya,  Paruxiyat,  &c.,  instead  of  dhuwitiyam,  Babir’uwiya, 
Paruwiyat3,  &c.  In  the  class  of  sibilants  there  is  a certain  degree  of 
affinity  between  the  vowel  i and  sh,  but  it  is  not  exclusive,  nor  indeed, 
is  it  perhaps  so  strongly  developed  as  in  the  connexion  of  the  same 
two  powers  in  Zend  and  Sanskrit'4. 

From  the  anomalous  instances  which  I have  thus  brought  forward 
of  the  employment  of  the  yy,  no  principle  of  organization  can  cer- 


1 Also  in  the  substantive  verb,  and  in  the  word  for  “ earth”  («f*r.),  which 

is  usually  written  with  the  J but  which  has  the  common  in  the  Inscrip- 

tions of  Artaxerxes  Ochus. 

2 I make  this  reservation,  because  in  a later  age  the  t was  irregularly  sup- 
pressed after  the  J ^ J in  the  orthography  of  the  name  of  Mithra. 


3 I might  perhaps  say  that  the  employment  of  the  ^ depended  on  the  semi- 
vowel of  the  Sanskrit  correspondent  being  united  with  the  preceding  consonant  in 
a compound  letter,  for  although  we  have  dhuvi  for  1%  dwi,  the  ^ is  pre- 
served in  dhuwishtam  for  rjfdtf,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  would  be  hazardous 
to  affirm  that  Babir'uviya  and  Par'uviyat,  are  for  Babirvi  and  Parvct. 

4 I allude  to  the  aspiration  of  the  sibilant,  when  it  is  preceded  by  the  vowels 
i aud  u. 
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tainly  be  elicited  that  bears  any  analogy  to  Zend  or  Sanskrit  ortho- 
graphy. The  cause  of  the  affinity  of  the  vowel  i for  the  characters 
j,  t\  y^J  m,  and  ^ v,  can  neither  be  explained,  nor 

can  we  perceive  any  uniform  effect  which  the  coalition  produces  upon 
the  phonetic  power  of  the  consonant.  I can  only  illustrate  the  forma- 
mation  of  the  different  groupes  by  adverting  to  the  law  which  still 
prevails  in  the  Tartarian  dialects,  requiring  the  juxta-position  of 
certain  vowels  with  certain  consonants  in  order  to  render  the  latter 
articulable;  and  by  observing  that,  as  a similar  rule  appears  to  hold 
good  in  the  so-called  Median  alphabet,  which  has  every  indication  of  a 
Scythic  origin,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Persian  writing  may  have 
been  indebted  to  that  source  for  so  remarkable  a deviation  from  the 
true  principles  of  Arian  orthography. 

But  there  are  other  peculiarities  connected  with  the  employment 
of  the  letter  yy  in  the  inscriptions  that  are  scarcely  less  deserving 
of  attention.  The  ancient  Persian  language,  as  I have  before  observed, 
admitted  of  no  termination  but  the  long  and  short  a,  the  characters 
corresponding  in  Sanskrit  with  the  Visarga  and  Anuswdra,  and  perhaps, 
the  ablatival  t\  Those  grammatical  suffixes  in  i,  therefore,  which  are 
so  common  in  the  Zend  and  Sanskrit,  were  impossible  in  the  language 
of  the  inscriptions.  In  all  such  cases  the  short  vowel  a was  added, 
and  the  termination  in  i became  thus  lengthened  into  iija.  This 
change,  however,  involves  a law  of  euphony,  which  is  not  altogether 
in  accordance  with  Zend  and  Sanskrit  orthography,  and  which  requires 
therefore  a few  remarks  in  explanation.  In  those  languages  it  is  a 
well-known  law,  that  where  the  vowel  i is  brought  in  contact  with  a 
vowel  of  a different  class,  that  is,  with  a or  u,  or  with  any  of  the  modi- 
fications of  those  primary  sounds,  it  necessarily  and  invariably  takes 
the  form  of  its  cognate  semi-vowel  y.  Now,  in  the  inscriptions,  this 
law  of  euphony  is  evidently  recognized,  but  its  application  is  somewhat 
different.  The  aspirate  is  the  only  letter  in  the  alphabet  which 
appears  to  affect  a direct  combination  with  the  y'1;  in  other  cases,  the 
vowel  i,  instead  of  being  fused  into  its  homophonous  consonant,  and 
attached  immediately  to  the  preceding  letter,  retains  its  form,  and  the 
semivowel  y is  added  after  it,  in  order  to  connect  it  with  the  sound 
with  which  it  could  not  immediately  coalesce  ; i + a and  i + u,  which 
in  Sanskrit  would  be  ya  and  yu,  becoming  in  the  inscriptions  iya  and 
vyu. 

1 See  note  1 to  page  55. 

2 The  combination  of  the  y is  certainly  more  frequent  with  the  aspirate  than 
with  any  other  letter,  but  it  is  not  exclusive,  for  we  have  the  forms  of  tya  and  rya , 
as  well  as  of  tiya  and  riya. 
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In  the  following  examples,  the  terminal  i of  the  Sanskrit  is  ele- 
mental, and  there  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  that  it  is  euphony,  and 
not  inflexion,  which  causes  the  Cuneiform  development 

Abiya,  Sans,  wrfa , Zend or  _s»as  . 

Patiya,  Sans.  , Pali  Pati,  Zend  , Greek  irpoTi. 

Pariya,  Sans,  lift.,  Greek  7rejoi. 

Niya,  Sans,  or  fqx , Zend  or  ■ 

Chiya,  Sans.  f%TT,  Zend  , Latin,  ce,  French,  ci. 

Athiya,  Sans.  (?),  “near.” 

Particles  of  this  description,  when  they  are  prefixed  to  a word 
commencing  with  a consonant,  necessarily  lose  the  terminal  develop- 
ment, and  relapse  into  the  original  form  of  their  Sanskrit  correspon- 
dents. We  have  thus  the  orthographies  of  pati,  ni,  and  vi,  in  numerous 
compounds,  of  which  they  form  respectively  the  first  member.  Where 
the  second  member,  however,  commences  with  the  vowel  a or  u,  the 
euphonic  y is  of  course  again  introduced  to  connect  the  dissimilar 
powers. 

By  the  same  rule  of  euphony  we  find  the  Cuneiform  termination  in 
iya  substituted  for  the  Sanskrit  i in  the  first  pers.  sing,  of  the  middle 
imperfect  of  the  second  class;  in  the  three  persons  sing,  and  third  plur. 
of  the  present  tense,  active  voice ; and  in  the  second  pers.  sing,  impe- 
rative of  those  verbs  which  retain  the  true  characteristic  of  the  tense1; 
while  it  stands  for  the  long  i in  the  third  pers.  sing,  of  the  Aorist, 
and  for  the  ^ e,  which  is  known  to  be  another  form  of  the  primitive 
vowel,  in  the  locative  case  of  nouns  of  the  first  declension,  in  the  first 
pers.  sing,  of  the  middle  imperf.  of  the  first  class,  and  also  perhaps  in 
the  third  pers.  sing,  of  the  present  tense  of  the  same  voice  and  conju- 
gation. 

I do  not  pretend  in  these  examples  to  have  followed  the  com- 
parison of  the  Cuneiform  iya  with  the  Sanskrit  primitive  vowel  and 
its  secondary  forms,  through  all  its  conditions  of  employment.  I have 
merely  cited  a few  instances  iu  order  to  show  that,  where  the  Sanskrit 
employs  a terminal  i,  either  in  its  original  or  modified  state,  the 
language  of  the  inscriptions  usually  represents  that  power  by  the 

1 In  Sanskrit,  the  W (originally  fV)  is  dropped  in  all  three  conjugations 
which  subjoin  the  augment  or  a suffix  to  the  root.  In  the  Vedas,  however,  the 
characteristic  is  more  extensively  retained  ; and  in  the  inscriptions  also,  where  we 
find  the  suffix  in  a.  replacing  iiya  or  t'iya  for  the  second  pers.  sing.,  the  tense 
employed  is  perhaps  the  optative,  rather  than  the  imperative. 
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lengthened  orthography  of  iya.  The  h,  indeed,  appears  alone  to  have 
that  facility  of  combination  which  demands  the  uniform  substitution 
of  hy  for  the  si  of  the  Sanskrit  opening  on  a dissimilar  vowel 

In  a great  number  of  cases,  however,  y<^>-,  will  he  found  to 
represent  the  Sanskrit  y in  combination  with  the  preceding  consonant, 
rather  than  the  vowel  sound  of  i,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  is 
difficult  to  pronounce  whether  the  yy  has  been  introduced  as  an  har- 
monic epenthesis,  owing  to  the  repugnance  of  the  Cuneiform  alphabet 
to  compound  articulations,  or  whether  the  redundant  letter  is  the 
y,  employed  for  euphony  as  above  explained.  In  such  terms  as 
Makhamanishija,  martiya,  dhuriya,  an'iya,  &c.,  the  terminal  ya  being 
the  adjectival  suffix,  corresponding  with  the  '1 2 3TrT  or  of  the  Indian 
grammarians,  the  i would  appear  to  be  employed  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  connecting  the  y with  the  preceding  consonant,  and  the  substitution 
of  iya  for  the  Sanskrit  yds  in  the  genitive  case  of  themes  in  i may, 
perhaps,  admit  of  a similar  explanation,  but  in  the  very  numerous 
class  of  names  and  abstract  nouns,  which  end  in  iya,  such  as  Kabujiya 
for  Cambyses,  Bari  iya  for  Snierdis,  j Uwdrazrriiya  for  Chorasmia, 
naviya  “a  ship,”  Fhshdyathiya  “ a king,”  maniya  “ worship,”  &c.,  &c., 
it  may  be  questioned  if  the  vowel  i be  not  the  true  substantival  suffix, 
and  its  adjunct  ya,  a later  euphonic  development. 

I have  observed  in  a previous  passage  that  the  Cuneiform  alphabet 
is  in  too  crude  a state  to  acknowledge  the  laws  of  epenthesis  and 
augmentation.  The  introduction  of  the  i before  its  cognate  semi- 
vowel may  be  considered  at  the  same  time  to  indicate  a certain  degree 
of  refinement  in  this  respect,  and  the  construction  of  the  implementive 
plural  of  the  first  declension  affords  a still  more  remarkable  deviation 
from  the  otherwise  simple  organization,  for  the  characteristic  of  that 
case  is  invariably  written  ibish,  and  we  can  hardly  fail  in  such  a form 
to  recognize  the  same  law  of  epenthesis,  imperfectly  developed,  which 
gives  to  the  Sanskrit  abhi  the  Zend  orthography  of  aibi\  In 

1 The  groupes  of  ty  and  ry,  that  I have  before  noticed,  are  probably  for  ?I  and 

q rather  than  for  frf  and  ft.;  sy,  is  usually  represented  by  hy,  but  the 
euphonic  i is  nevertheless  sometimes  introduced,  as  in  the  indifferent  orthography 

of  ahy&yd  and  ahiydya,  for  a form  which  should  be  in  Sanskrit  I q It . 

2 If  the  first  i however  in  ibish  were  an  epenthesis,  the  same  peculiarity  must 

have  been  known  to  the  early  Sanskrit,  for  M.  Burnouf,  in  explaining  the  Pali  ehi 
has  shown  the  original  characteristic  of  the  Sanskrit  instrumental  to  have  been 
ebhis,  ( i . e.  aibhis ,)  instead  of  eis.  In  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  the  first  i 
was  probably  employed  in  ibish,  to  distinguish  the  instrumental  suffix  from  the 
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a few  cases,  also,  where  the  Cuneiform  y^>  may  be  held  to  represent 

the  Sanskrit  j,  we  perceive,  perhaps,  another  instance  of  the  har- 
monic employment  of  the  i,  terms  such  as  shiydtish  and  (llcushiyara, 
which  I derive  respectively  from  difn.  and  »TRt,  with  the  prefixed 
particles  of  excellence  and  depreciation,  being,  as  far  as  their  etymo- 
logy is  concerned,  independent  of  the  vowel  i. 

Before  closing  my  remarks  on  the  letter  |Y,  I must  add  that  there 
are  several  instances  of  Cuneiform  termination  in  iya,  for  which  I 
have  hitherto  found  but  little  analogy  in  Zend  and  Sanskrit,  and 
which  I thus  briefly  notice.  First : the  present  participle  in  the 
inscriptions  appears  to  be  formed  in  aniya,  for  the  Sanskrit  an,  anti,  at'. 
Secondly : iya  is  employed  for  the  characteristic  of  the  acc.  plural  of 
masculine  pronouns,  replacing  the  Sanskrit  ’^l«i  an2.  Thirdly:  the 
same  termination  is  used  as  an  adverbial  suffix  with  greater  frequency 
than  in  Sanskrit3.  And  Fourthly,  it  occurs  in  several  verbal  for- 
matives,  such  as  pdtiya,  k’hshandsatiya,  nirasdtiya,  patiparasatiya, 
&c.,  of  which  I still  consider  the  grammatical  condition  to  be  obscure, 
but  which  may  hardly  admit  of  comparison  with  any  Zend  or  Sanskrit 
correspondents4. 

I believe  I have  now  duly  mentioned  the  chief  orthographical 
peculiarities  which  attend  the  employment  of  the  letter  W.  The 
evidence  is  certainly  abundantly  sufficient  to  identify  the  character  as 
the  vowel  i;  but  in  the  exclusive  attribution  to  it  of  the  short  sound 
of  the  vowel,  I am  principally  guided  by  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
vocalic  structure  of  the  language,  and  by  the  improbability  of  a single 
sign  being  vested  with  two  distinct  powers  without  there  being  any 
visible  means  of  discriminating  between  them.  The  action  of  the 
votVel  upon  the  consonants  with  which  it  coalesces,  will  be  more  fully 
investigated  when  I proceed  to  identify  the  power  of  those  particular 
characters;  while  its  substitution  for  the  diphthongs  of  the  Zend  and 


dative  termination  in  abish,  and  the  latter  form,  which  is  sufficiently  proved,  may 
tend  to  a belief,  that  the  Sanskrit  dative  characteristic  was  originally  abhis  instead 
of  ebhyas.  See  Bumoufs  Observ.  Gram,  sur  quelques  Passages  de  l’Essai  sur 
le  Pali,  p.  15. 

1 We  have  thus  cliartaniya,  “preparing,”  “arranging,”  thastaniya,  “stand- 
ing,” yaniya,  “going,”  and  perhaps,  winiya,  “seeing.” 

2 Compare  imiya,  or  before  a suffix  imi,  “ these,”  awiya,  “ those,”  Sec. 

3 Wasiya,  “ much,”  and  adakiya,  “ only,”  or  “a  little,”  are  examples  of  the 
employment  of  iya  as  an  adverbial  suffix. 

4 Perhaps  I may  ultimately  succeed  in  finding  Sanskrit  correspondents  for  these 
words  which  terminate  in  i or  c. 
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Sanskrit  will  be  noticed  as  instances  may  occur,  in  the  vocabulary, 
and  will  be  followed  out  with  greater  care  in  the  attempt  which  I shall 
subsequently  make  to  compare  the  grammatical  structure  of  the 
respective  languages1. 

<ir  u.  The  identification  of  this  letter  as  the  vowel  u has  been 
so  universally  admitted,  that  I may  dispense  with  any  laboured  expo- 
sition of  its  general  power.  In  a multitude  of  names,  such  as  A thnrd 
for  Assyria,  Yana  for  Ionia,  Gnbar'uwa  for  Gobryas,  Gumata  for 
Cometes,  Mardhunia  for  Mardonius,  Nahn  in  the  titles  of  Nabochod- 
rossor  and  N abonidus,  Kabujiya  for  Cambyses,  Khxxrush  for  Cyrus,  &c., 
&c.,  it  is  found  to  represent  the  vau  of  the  Semitic  dialects,  the  Greek 
v,  o,  ov,  and  o>,  and  the  same  class  of  vowels  in  the  Zend  and  Sanskrit. 
Derived  immediately  from  a Semitic  type  and  employed  with  the 
other  vowels  m and  yy  to  represent  the  “matres  lectionis”  of  those 
dialects,  I am  inclined  to  assign  to  it  the  uniform  power  of  u,  without 
regard  to  the  quantity  or  augmentation  of  its  Arian  correspondents, 
by  the  same  arguments  which  I have  already  noticed  in  defining  the 
single  and  simple  articulation  of  the  i.  If,  however,  in  describing  the 
conditions  of  that  vowel  there  were  certain  difficulties  to  be  cleared 
up,  arising  from  euphonic  laws  and  the  influence  of  Scythie  ortho- 
graphy, explanations  will  be  required  in  the  present  case  of  a still 
more  extended  and  elaborate  nature;  for  not  only  are  the  same  laws 
fexerted  of  euphony  and  combination,  but  a further  source  of  embar- 
rassment is  superadded  in  the  property  of  aspiration,  which  appears  to 
have  been  inherent  in  the  letter  <ff-  and  to  have  thus  brought  it 
within  the  ill-defined  and  intricate  range  of  Semitic  guttural  organiza- 
tion. I shall  consider  these  three  questions  then,  of  its  euphonic, 
combined,  and  aspirative  employment  under  separate  heads. 

I.  The  observations  which  I have  before  made  on  the  terminal  i 
are  applicable  in  their  full  extent  to  the  terminal  u.  The  Sanskrit 

1 Very  important  emendations  of  the  doctrine  of  vowel  combinations,  and  of 
the  powers  of  several  of  the  consonantal  forms  in  connexion  with  the  composition 
of  diphthongs,  are  given  at  the  end  of  this  chapter : the  absence  of  the  author 
from  this  country  has  prevented  the  incorporation  of  those  emendations  with  the 
text,  much  of  which  was  in  type  before  their  arrival;  and  to  have  substituted  the 
new  readings  for  those  hitherto  followed,  would  have  left  unaccounted  for  many  of 
the  terms  occurring  in  the  preceding  pages:  the  changes  are  chiefly  the  occasional 
use  of  ai  and  au  in  place  of  i and  u,  and  the  rejection  of  the  sonant  aspirate.  See 
supplementary  note. — Ed, 
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final  T,  whether  elemental  or  servile,  is  necessarily  lengthened  in 
the  inscriptions  into  uwa,  for  the  same  reason  that  ^ in  a similar 
position  became  converted  into  iya.  As,  indeed,  we  have  already 
observed  the  various  orthographies  of  patiya  and  pati,  according  to 
euphonic  laws  which  depend  on  collocation,  so  we  have  an  uwa  for  the 
particle  ^T«J,  when  it  stands  alone,  and  anu  when  it  occurs  in  com- 
position before  a consonant,  as  in  ariushiya.  It  is  probable,  also,  that 
the  pronoun  of  the  third  pers.  huwa,  has  been  substituted  by  the  same 
orthographical  law  for  the  Semitic  hu ',  the  euphonic  wa  being  elided 
in  hushiya,  where  the  term  occurs  in  combination  with  a suffix  com- 
mencing with  a consonant. 

The  characteristic  of  the  third  pers.  of  the  active  imperative, 
which  in  Sanskrit  is  TJ,  is  invariably  written  in  the  inscriptions  t'kuwa, 
and  a further  example  of  this  terminal  development  is  seen  in  the 
inflexions  of  themes  in  u,  where  the  Cuneiform  groupes  uwa,  uwa,  and 
shuwa  respectively  represent  the  gen.  or  loc.  masc.  sing.,  the  gen.  or 
loc.  fern,  sing.,  and  the  loc.  fem.  plural2. 

We  have  no  instance,  I believe,  of  the  epenthesis  of  the  u before  a 
consonant  to  harmonize  with  the  vowel  which  follows,  nor  indeed, 
except  in  its  relation  to  the  r,  does  the  law  apply  to  this  vowel  in 
Zend;  but  its  euphonic  interposition  between  the  w and  the  preceding 
consonant,  which  in  Sanskrit  would  form  a single  compound  articula-  ; 
tion,  is  frequent,  and  occurs  even  in  cases  where  we  might  suppose  the 
immediate  combination  of  the  powers  to  be  hardly  distasteful  to  the 
Cuneiform  system.  Thus,  although  we  find  the  soft  th  of  the  inscrip- 
tions to  be  one  of  the  few  characters  which  affect  combination,  and 
although  we  meet  with  the  groupes  of  thr  and  thw  in  Mithra,  ihrada, 
Parthwa,  gathwa,  &c.,  we  also  remark  the  acc.  sing,  of  the  pronoun 

1 We  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  the  Zend  ^6  with  the  Cuneiform 
huwa,  for  the  former  is  the  regular  correspondent  of  the  Sanskrit  whereas,  if 
we  must  seek  a Sanskrit  equivalent  for  huwa,  it  will  be  . 

2 Uwa  may  be  for  ’sffc  or  ^TT,  but  more  probably  the  latter,  as  we  have  ush 
for  os  in  the  ablative;  while,  in  the  feminine,  uwa  answers  more  regularly  to  the 
gen.  'qTt  than  to  the  loc.  ^TT  or  NT  • I do  not,  however,  think  it  at  all  impossible 
but  that  the  feminine  uwa  may  stand  for  au,  the  final  elongation  being  in  accord- 
ance with  Cuneiform  usage,  and  being  employed  in  this  case  to  mark  the  distinction 
of  gender.  W e have,  indeed,  the  same  dialectic  elongation  in  the  plural  locatives, 
shuwa  being  used  for  ^ and  'uwa  for  . 
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of  the  second  pers.  to  be  expressed  by  thuwdm  for  the  Sanskrit  r^T , 
with  an  euphonic  ^yy  between  the  and  ”1^.  We  may  explain 
the  introduction  of  the  u in  other  cases  by  the  notorious  repugnance 
of  the  ancient  Persian  to  compound  articulations,  and  there  is  little, 
therefore,  to  surprise  us  in  the  substitution  of  t'liuwam  for  the  Sanskrit 
r*  in  the  nom.;  of  har'uwa  for  of  dhuwar  for  1|  dwri;  or  of 

dhuvi  for  flf  dwi.  In  verbal  suffixes,  however,  I remark  that  this 
euphonic  vowel  is  rarely  or  ever  introduced,  and  that  the  Cuneiform 
nawa  is  thus  employed  in  the  fifth  conjugation  to  represent  indif- 
ferently the  Sanskrit  and  and  perhaps  also  the  two  less 
developed  forms  of  •ft  and  *Tj. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  if,  in  the  Cuneiform  groupe  uwa  at 

the 

by  the  same  law  of  euphony.  I shall  presently  establish,  by  the 
clearest  evidence,  that  the  character  in  question  was  endowed  with 
an  inherent  property  of  aspiration,  and  it  will  be  sufficient, 
therefore,  to  observe  in  this  place  that,  as  the  etymological  con- 
dition of  the  initial  ^yy  in  combination  with  the  is  exclusively 
that  of  an  aspirate,  the  vocalic  power  which  it  also  represents  can 
apparently  be  required  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  connect  the 
aspirate  and  semi-vowel,  which  would  not  immediately  coalesce.  The 
Sanskrit  swa  would  be  regularly  represented  in  Persian  by  liwa; 
but  the  aspirate,  although  grouping  with  the  y,  seems  to  have  dis- 
affected combination  with  the  w ; the  u,  therefore,  would  require  to  be 
interposed  as  a link  of  connexion,  and  the  orthography  would  thus 
result  of  huwa.  To  express  this,  however,  in  Cuneiform  writing,  the 
employment  of  a distitact  character  for  the  initial  aspiration  was 
superfluous,  for  the  ^yy  possessed  that  power  inherently  in  itself ; and 
it  thus  happened  that  the  abbreviation  ^yy  ’uwa  came  to  be 
uniformly  substituted  for  the  Sanskrit  swa.  The  only  objection,  it 
appears  to  me,  that  can  be  brought  against  this  analysis,  and  it  is  an 
analysis  of  great  importance  to  the  true  understanding  of  Cuneiform 
orthography,  is  that  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  is  written  huiva 


may  also  be  explained 


the  commencement  of  a syllable, 


1 Akhunawam  is  for  ’H  B ^T,  akhunawa  for  khunawahya  for 

and  akhunavyala  for  • 

o 2 
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in  full  instead  of  ’ uwa , which  might  have  been  reasonably  expected 
if  the  inherent  aspiration  of  the  ^yy,  being  sufficient  to  replace  the 
Sanskrit  sibilant,  was  also,  of  course,  equally  available  as  a substitute 
for  the  Semitic  guttural1.  It  is  an  objection  which  has  frequently 
occurred  to  me,  and  which  has  sometimes  prompted  me  to  read  the 
Cuneiform  <X  <fr  -TE  as  ha  uwa  (Sans.  instead  of  huwa.  I 
am  guided,  indeed,  in  the  latter  reading  principally  by  the  orthography 
of  hushiya2,  where  the  elision  of  the  w appears  to  indicate  its  servile 
character,  and  I had  rather  abandon  it  altogether  than  question  the 
full  ability  of  the  aspiration  in  the  Cuneiform  ^yy  to  express  the 
Semitic  !7,  as  well  as  the  Sanskrit 

II.  To  explain  the  combination  of  the  letter  ^yy  with  a certain 
class  of  consonants,  I must  again  advert  to  its  inherent  aspiration,  and 
while  I remark  that  this  property  renders  it  a necessary  adjunct  to 
those  letters  which  depend  on  an  aspirate  for  their  articulation,  I must 
add,  that  there  is  in  its  employment  the  same  anomalous  power  of 
coalition  with  the  simple  or  unaspirated  letters  of  each  class,  which,  in 
relation  to  some  other  phonetic  property  of  which  the  nature  is  not 
yet  discovered,  distinguishes  the  union  of  the  letter  i with  the  simple 
and  primary  consonants,  as  well  as  with  its  own  exclusive  secondary 
characters.  The  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  quality  which  attaches  to 
the  letter  u enables  us  to  trace  it  through  its  different  conditions  of 
combination  with  more  precision  than  in  the  case  of  the  former  vowel; 
but  we  are  still  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  detecting  that  uniformity 
of  application  which  should  determine  an  orthographical  principle. 
Neither  does  the  vowel  u appropriate,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
all  the  aspirated  consonants,  nor,  when  its  influence  has  been  mani- 
fested by  the  employment  of  an  aspirated  character  in  the  orthography 
of  a proper  name,  does  it  retain  its  hold  upon  the  letter,  if  by  the 
accident  of  inflexional  change  the  ^yy  should  happen  to  be  followed 
by  the  euphonic  w.  The  latter  peculiarity,  which,  as  it  is  uniform, 
seems  to  depend  on  a law,  will  admit  of  conjectural  explanation;  but 
the  omission  of  the  u after  some  of  the  aspirated  characters,  its  com- 

1 In  this  passage  I assume  the  identity  of  the  Cuneiform  huwa  with  the  Hebrew 

Kin. 

2 It  must  be  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  is  a solitary  instance  of 
elision ; while  the  pronoun  retains  its  full  orthography  in  huwamiya,  huwatiya,  and 
huwachiya. 
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bination  with  other  letters  which  have  no  aspiration,  and,  above  all, 
the  different  orthography  of  the  same  word  with  the  simple  and 
aspirated  form  of  the  consonant  in  immediate  connexion  with  it,  are 
irregularities  of  structure  which  can  only  be  accounted  for,  as  the 
effects  on  the  one  hand  of  the  exhaustion  or  the  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  a principle  of  organization,  and  on  the  other  of  the  tendency 
of  a newly-invented  character  still  further  to  confuse  ill-defined,  and 
perhaps  already  fluctuating,  articulations.  I will  now  follow  the 
vowel  u through  its  series  of  combinations. 

In  the  class  of  gutturals  we  may  perhaps  consider  the  which  I 
compare  with  the  Greek  % aud  the  Persian  to  have  been  appro- 
priated by  the  u.  The  third  syllable  in  the  name  of  Nabochodrossor 
is,  it  is  true,  frequently  written  Tchad  instead  of  Tchud;  hut  in  that 
case  the  may  very  probably  have  still  retained  the  odour  of  the 
u',  which  was  to  a certain  degree  inherent  in  it,  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  vicious  orthography  of  M'athra  and  Vashtaspa  for  Mithra  and 
Vishtaspa,  the  m and  v certainly  retained  the  odour  of  the  i.  In  all 

the  ^yy;  but  at  the  same 
time  that  the  vowel  had  no  repugnance  to  coalesce  with  the  simple  and 
unaspirated  guttural  is  evidenced  by  the  orthography  of  the  word 
kufa,  “a  bill.”  In  the  sonant  gutturals,  also,  there  was  a certain 
affinity  of  the  u for  the  aspirated  gh,  but  this  affinity  did  not 

prevent  it  from  combining  freely  with  the  simple  g,  <ir  ’.  The  effect 
of  the  vowel  is  particularly  evident  in  the  name  of  Margiana,  which  is 
written  Marghusli  and  Marghum  in  the  nom.  and  acc.  sing.,  where  the 
guttural  opens  directly  on  the  u,  but  Margawa  and  Mdrgayibish,  in 
the  nom.  and  implementive  plural  of  the  ethnic  title,  where  the 
guttural  is  followed  by  an  a1.  That  we  also  find  the  orthography  of 
Marguwa  is  to  be  explained  perhaps  by  the  aspiration  of  the  vowel 
being  thrown  back  upon  the  w,  when  the  two  letters  are  brought  into 
immediate  contact,  the  relation  of  Marghush  and  Marguwa  being  in 
precise  analogy  with  that  of  Bdhir'ush  and  Bdibiruwa,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  the  simple  for  the  aspirated  form  being  thus  shown  to  be  the 

' I adopt  the  expression  of  the  Persian  grammarians  in  their  explanation  of  the 
power  of  the  vau-i-ishmam  or  vau-i-ma'dulah.  See  Borhani  Kati’,  page  8. 

2 The  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  is  elongated  to  distinguish  the  ethnic  from  the 
local  application.  In  the  instrumental  Mdrgayibish,  the  y is  undoubtedly  intro- 
duced to  connect  the  dissimilar  powers  of  a and  i,  but  I do  not  understand  on  what 
principle  the  characteristic  of  the  third  declension  has  altogether  lapsed. 


other  cases  the  is  invariably  followed  by 
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effect  of  design  rather  than  of  accident1.  It  is  not  so  easy,  however, 
to  detect  the  influence  of  the  vowel  upon  the  guttural  in  the  word 
which  stands  for  Daruj,  “an  evil  spirit.”  We  have  Darugha  in  the 
nominative,  but  Daruga  and  Daruga  in  the  acc.  and  abl.*;  and  as  I 
cannot  perceive  any  difference  in  the  orthographical  constitution  of 
the  words,  I can  only  conjecture  the  two  gutturals  to  have  been 
respectively  employed  in  order  to  mark  a grammatical  distinction. 

In  the  class  of  palatals  I do  not  find  a single  instance  of  combina- 
tion with  the  u;  but  in  the  dentals  the  aspirates  both  of  surd  and 
sonant  adhere  exclusively  to  this  vowel.  These  characters  ITT  t'h 

and  dh  are  the  usual  substitutes  of  the  Sanskrit  W and  and 

we  might  infer,  therefore,  that  the  dental  combining  with  u became 
necessarily  aspirated,  did  we  not  also  meet  with  terms,  such  as 
tuma  and  dushtd,  where  the  consonants  in  this  very  orthographical 
position  retain  their  primitive  and  unaspirated  forms.  The  soft  th 
y<;y  unites  with  u indifferently  with  the  other  vowels;  but  we  have 
no  example  of  the  coalition  of  the  vowel  with  ^ tr. 

<rr  in  the  class  of  labials  is  inoperative ; it  unites  freely  not  only 
with  the  b,  which  was  perhaps  inherently  aspirated,  but  also  with  the 
p,  which  certainly  did  not  possess  an  aspiration,  and  which  accord- 
ingly  grouping  with  the  liquid  r,  became  converted  into  f.  The 
orthography  of  a word  like  putra  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
aspirative  power  of  the  u was  but  partially  and  irregularly  exercised. 
In  the  class  of  nasals  our  means  of  comparison  are  exceedingly 
limited;  as  far  as  they  extend,  however,  to  would  appear  to  be  the 
only  phonetic  power  of  the  Cuneiform  alphabet,  which,  in  assigning  a 
distinct  character  for  combination  with  the  u,  declined  to  admit  the 
vowel  into  coalition  with  its  own  proper  and  unaspirated  form.  The 

group  is  thus  unknown  at  present  in  the  inscriptions;  the 

to,  wherever  it  is  followed  by  the  vowel  ^yy  being  represented  by 
that  hitherto  obscure  character  The  n has  also  a special  form 

which  occurs  only  at  Behistun,  to  meet  the  aspirative  call  of  the 


1 Although  Marguwa  and  Bdbiruwa  are  used  with  a genitive  application,  they 
must  be  considered,  I think,  grammatically  to  be  in  the  locative  case,  the  termi- 
nation being  equivalent  to  the  Sanskrit 

2 For  Darugha,  see  Behistun  Inscription,  col.  I.,  line  34.  Daruga  and  Daruga 
occur  in  Niebuhr.  H.  lines  18  and  20;  and  also  in  Behistun  Inscription,  col.  IV., 
lines  34  and  37. 
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u,  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  common  from  combining  in  some 
cases  with  the  vowel. 

In  the  class  of  liquids  the  same  anomaly  exists  which  we  have 
observed  in  the  dentals,  of  a special  aspirated  r being  dependent  on  the 
u for  articulation ; while  the  character  which  represents  the  simple 
and  unaspirated  power  of  the  letter  will  also  combine  directly  with 
the  vowel  without  repugnance. 

There  is  nothing,  I believe,  calling  for  particular  remark  in  the 
connexion  of  the  vowel  u with  the  class  of  sibilants1,  and  of  the 
aspirate  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  where  the  is  found  in  com- 
bination with  the  ^yy,  the  etymology  is  probably  Semitic. 

If  it  be  impossible  to  arrange  these  diversified  relations  of  the  letter 
^yy  into  any  orthographical  formula,  we  may,  at  any  rate,  trace  the 
principles  from  which  they  take  their  origin  with  some  comparative 
degree  of  confidence.  The  combinations  may  be  owing  in  some  cases 
to  the  Scythic  law  of  juxta-position.  The  irregularities  may  be 
assigned  in  others  to  the  crudeness  of  a novel  alphabet;  but,  unques- 
tionably, the  characteristic  property  which  regulates  the  general 
employment  of  the  vowel  is  its  inherent  aspiration,  and  that  aspiration 
I shall  now  illustrate  both  in  principle  and  practice. 

III.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Greek  Y,  used  as  an  initial  vowel, 
was  uniformly  distinguished  by  the  soft  or  rough  breathing,  according 
as  it  was  employed  in  the  ZEolic  or  other  dialects.  The  aspirative 
power  on  the  preceding  consonant  of  the  semi-vowel  v ox  w has  also 
led  M.  Burnouf  to  conjecture  the  elementary  ) of  the  Zend  language  to 
have  possessed  the  same  inherent  aspiration'2.  In  Sanskrit,  it  is  true, 
we  perceive  no  trace  of  this  singular  orthographical  property3,  and 
where  the  Cuneiform  ^yy  is  thus  required  to  represent  the  Sanskrit 
initial  7,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  apply  the  precedents  of  the  Greek 
and  Zend  to  the  language  of  the  inscriptions;  but  that  the  character 

1 I have  explained  in  another  place  that  the  u preceding  the  s usually  converts 
it  into  sh,  precisely  as  the  Sanskrit  under  similar  circumstances,  is  replaced 

by  tf. 

2 I have  mislaid  my  reference  to  this  passage  in  Burnoufs  Ya<;na,  and  it  is  in 
vain  to  search  for  it  again  through  the  thousand  pages  of  that  elaborate  and  most 
valuable  work. 

, 3 Except  in  the  aspiration  of  the  dental  sibilant. 
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had  also  the  power  of  expressing  a strong  aspiration,  independently  of 
the  vowel  sound  of  u,  and  that  the  two  powers  to  he  embraced  in  a 
single  alphabetical  sign  must  have  been  considered  in  a measure  iden- 
tical, is  proved  beyond  dispute  by  the  numerous  cases  in  which  ^^y 

replaces  *J,  and  <n  -Is  is  the  substitute  for  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  give  examples,  it  is  only  necessary  to  premise  that  the 
regular  correspondent  of  the  dental  sibilant  of  the  Sanskrit  is,  in  Zend, 
and  in  the  language  of  the  inscriptious,  the  letter  h;  and  that  this 
aspiration,  acting  on  the  letter  u,  and  only,  I believe,  in  that  position, 
became,  through  the  medium  apparently  of  Semitic  intercourse,  con- 
verted in  a very  early  age  to  a guttural1,  a change  of  power  which,  I 
conceive,  originally  to  have  been  a vulgarism,  but  which  has  since 
been  adopted  as  a permanent  and  universal  type  of  Persian  articula- 
tion. We  thus  find  the  particle  signifying  “good,”  which  is  SJ  su  in 
Sanskrit,  ;«.>•  hu  in  Zend,  and  tv  in  Greek,  universally  represented  in 
the  inscriptions  by  the  single  character  ^yy,  as  in  ’ ubartam , ’ufrastam, 

’ umartiya , ’uwaspa,  '-ufrata,  &c.  In  its  original  form  the  initial  power 
appears  to  have  been  a simple  aspiration,  unless  the  u were  followed 
by  a w,  and  the  Greeks,  therefore,  in  representing  names  which  em- 
braced this  particle,  wrote  ’Orni/qr,  ’OrdoTrijy,  Ev(ppdrrji,  &c.  We  must 
explain  the  guttural  development  of  the  modern  Persian  in  j-  ^ -t 

&c.,  which  are  evidently  connected  with  the  primitive  hu,  by  recalling 
the  Pehlevi  orthography  of  f",  and  by  remembering  that  the  initial 
letter  of  that  form,  in  its  substitution  for  the  Hebrew  N,  brought  the 
Arian  aspiration  into  immediate  connexion  with  the  Semitic  gutturals. 
There  was  no  trace  of  aspiration  even  in  the  Latin  op-timuni  of  which 
the  initial  syllable  was  cognate  with  the  Persian  khub. 

To  appreciate  more  fully  the  inherent  aspiration  of  the  Cuneiform 
<jy,  we  may  also  compare  the  orthography  of  ’ Ushka,  “ dry  land,” 

with  its  correspondents,  in  Sanskrit;  in  Zend;  Ilushk 

in  Kurdish;  and  khushk  in  Persian,  and  we  may  examine  like- 

1 This  must  be  understood  to  apply  exclusively  to  the  derivation  of  Persian 
Irom  Sanskrit.  The  Sanskrit  $[,  usually  preserved  as  an  aspirate  in  the  Latin, 
became  converted  to  \ or  y in  Greek.  For  examples,  see  Prichard  on  the  Celtic 
Nations,  page  57. 
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wise  the  first  element  in  the  compound  name  of  Ormazd,  which  is 
A'ura  in  the  inscriptions,  asura  in  Sanskrit;  xslywxs  ahura 

in  Zend;  2^V/21i  auhrci  in  the  lapidary  Pehlevi,  and  which  appearing 
in  subsequent  dialects  as  ^1,  and  passed,  as  Dr.  Muller 

well  observes,  through  the  entire  Semitic  gradation  of  development 
from  the  simple  aspirate  to  the  hard  guttural . The  most  important 
verifications,  however,  of  the  power  of  the  Cuneiform  vowel,  are  to  be 
found  in  comparing  the  groupe  ^yy  with  Sanskrit  swa, 

TT.  I have  already  mentioned,  that  the  Devanagari  swa  would  be 
necessarily  represented  in  Persian  by  hwa;  that  the  repugnant  com- 
pound articulation  would  have  produced  the  further  development  of 
huwa;  and  that  the  double  power  of  tbe  ^yy  being  sufficient  to  repre- 
sent both  the  aspirate  and  the  vowel,  the  employment  of  the  letter 

would  have  been  superfluous.  It  remains  that  I should  add, 
that  in  a very  early  age,  the  aspirate  in  this  position,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion only,  must  have  been  strengthened  into  a guttural,  and  that  in 
process  of  time,  the  guttural  became  the  leading  or  primary  power  of 
the  compound  articulation;  so  much  so  indeed,  as  to  absorb  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  semi-vowel,  and  to  leave  the  single  power  of  Ick  as 
the  representative  of  the  original  hwa. 

In  tbe  following  words,  the  initial  'uwa  appears  to  express  the 
pronoun  “self;”  ’ Uwdmarshiyush,  ’ UwaF kshatara,  ’ Uwaip(a)shiyam 3; 
and  it  is  therefore  the  equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  ^ ; Greek  aov  ; 
Latin  “suns;”  Zend  »yj  hw,  or  jxy  Tch ; Pehlevi  ^ hu;  and  Persian 
yA.  hhu  in  hhud,  hh'ish,  &c.  In  several  names,  also, 

the  Cuneiform  'uwa  answers  etymologically  to  the  Sanskrit  swa.  I 
may  instance  llara  uwatish  for  +R4dfrTt  Saraswatis ; Sihtha’uwatish 
forf^WfrT.  Siktaswatis,  and  ’ Uwdrazmia,  where  the  initial  element  of 
the  compound  is,  no  doubt,  the  Sanskrit  ^TR,  swar 2;  and  there  are 

1 See  Dr.  Muller’s  excellent  Essay  on  the  Pehlevi,  in  the  Journal  Asiatique, 
for  April,  1839,  page  336. 

2 I translate  ’uwamarshiyush,  “ se  impatientem  liabens,”  ’ Uwak’hshalara  is 
“ self-ruling,”  the  Greek  Kva^dprjs  ; but  the  etymology  of  ’ uwdip(a)shiyam  is 
unknown  to  me,  and  I can  only  conjecture  the  initial  particle  to  be  the  Sanskrit 

^T. 

As  in  43  KM  from  49  4,  with  the  vowel  elongated. 
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many  other  names,  sucli  as  'Uwajlia,  ’ Uwddidaya,  Pishiyduwadd,  &c., 
in  which  we  may  infer,  though  we  cannot  prove,  the  same  ortho- 
graphical substitution.  Now,  it  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  that  in 
every  case  where  we  can  compare  the  Greek  orthography  with  that 
observed  in  the  inscriptions,  we  find  the  k or  \ replacing  the  initial 
aspirate  of  'uwa.  We  have  thus,  K vagaprjs  for  ’ Uwaldhshatara,  Xoda-m]! 
for  ’ Uwaspa , ’Apd^&iroi  for  Hard! uwatish,  Xopaapioi  or  Xoipacrpla  for 
’ Uwarazmia,  and  perhaps,  Kt<r<n'a  for  ’ Uwajlia . I may  add  also,  that 
such  names  as  XodOpas,  Xoapr^vf],  Apraicdava,  &c.,  represent,  undoubtedly, 
the  same  Persian  articulation1;  and  I may  infer,  I think,  from  such 
an  uniformity  of  expression,  that  the  aspirate  in  connexion  with  the 
w must  have  undergone  in  vulgar  pronunciation,  as  early  as  the  time 
of  the  Achmmenians,  a partial,  and  perhaps,  a temporary  guttural 
development. 

It  has  been  customary  with  Paleographers  to  verify  this  ancient 
guttural  expression  by  a comparison  with  Zend  orthography,  but  an 
analysis  of  the  character  which  in  the  Zend  alphabet  represents  the 
articulation,  is,  I submit,  sufficient  to  disprove  its  possible  antiquity. 
The  true  representation  in  Zend  of  the  Sanskrit  ^ and  Cuneiform 
'uwa  is  »(■>•  hw,  and  wherever  this  form  occurs  it  is  undoubtedly 
ancient ; but  the  guttural  on  the  contrary,  which  too  often  replaces 
it,  is  to  all  appearance  of  modern  origin,  for  it  can  be  explained  in  no 
other  manner  than  as  a modification  of  the  Pehlevi  p/,  a groupe 
which  was  composed  of  two  distinct  characters,  aj  a,  and  1 u,  and 
which  merely  derived  its  aspirative  power  from  the  connexion  of  the 
Pehlevi  alphabet  with  those  systems  of  Semitic  writing  where  the 
N,  although  virtually  a vowel  and  the  first  of  the  “ matres  lectionis,” 
was  also  employed  to  express  the  soft  breathing.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  as  iu  Zend,  when  used  alone,  never  under  any  circum- 
stances possessed  an  aspirative  or  guttural  power;  that  in  the  earliest 
Pehlevi,  that  of  the  Sassanian  Inscriptions,  the  type  of  this  character, 
which  was  AS,  and  which  was  of  course  derived  immediately  from  the 
Hebrew  y2,  was  employed  as  a vowel  with  the  same  exclusiveness; 
and  that  the  aspiration  therefore,  which  was  subsequently  developed 

1 Xoadpas  is  the  Zend  as^oAVJ^O;  khathra,  “shining.”  Xoaprjvrj  is  pro- 
bably from  and  Kodva  is  the  Pehlevi  11*1  "HP,  ahtcan. 

2 The  Passthian  A1  was  probably  an  intermediate  form  between  the  Sassanian, 
and  the  Hebrew  y. 
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in  the  cursive  Pehlevi,  and  which  in  the  Zend  was  strengthened  to  a 
guttural,  must  have  been  a comparatively  late  degradation  of  ortho- 
graphy1 2. I do  not  at  the  same  time  question  the  antiquity  of  the 
Zend  vocables.  I merely  object  to  the  character  in  which  they  were 
expressed,  and  I derive  a further  argument  in  favour  of  the  recent 
substitution  of  for  the  primitive  or  from  the  pronunciation 

which  is  at  present  assigned  to  it  of  kh,  in  precise  analogy  with  the 
degradation  of  modern  Persian,  where,  although  the  w is  expressed  in 
writing,  and  although  it  was  once  articulated,  it  is  now  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  ^ entirely  quiescent.  Let  us  take  for  an  example  the 

name  of  Khdrizm.  Etymologically,  I believe,  the  compound  term  to 
have  signified  “Heaven-land,”  and  I thus  refer  the  first  element  of 

which  it  was  composed  to  the  Sanskrit  (with  an  elongated  a,  as  in 


*3  Kifi).  In  the  inscriptions  we  have  the  form  of  ’ Uwdrazrriiya. 
The  Greeks  expressed  it  by  Xopdapioi  or  Xapaaplu.  In  the  oldest 


Persian  it  was  written 


and  pronounced  Kliuwarazam,  but 


the  Vendidad  gives  it  as  that  is,  according  to  the  strict 


orthography,  audirizem,  but  in  virtue  of  a Semitic  influence  liudirizem, 
and  by  a degradation  of  the  phonetic  powers  khdirizem,  precisely  as 
the  Khuwdrazam  of  the  Hamasa  is  now  pronounced  in  modern 
Persian  Khdrazem'1.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  name  of 
Arachotia,  which  was  Saraswatis  in  Sanskrit,  Ilara  muatish  in  the  in- 
scriptions, ’Apa^oocri'a  in  Greek,  but  in  Zend,  Hcirakhaiti 

for  Harahuaiti,  and  in  modern  Persian,  A rrakhaj  We  have 

not  the  Zendic  form  of  Susiana,  but  in  the  other  dialects  we  remark  a 
similar  confusion  of  the  aspirate  and  guttural,  the  latter  being  the 
evident  degradation  of  the  former  power,  and  being  peculiar  in  an 
antique  form  to  the  Greek  orthography  of  the  name.  Thus,  although 
the  Greek  rendered  the  Cuneiform  ’Uwajha,  both  by  Ov£ioi  and 
K itrcria,  that  the  primitive  aspirate  was  used  alone  in  the  country 
until  comparatively  modern  times,  is  shown  by  the  orthographies  of 


1 It  has  since  occurred  to  me,  that  this  guttural  employment  of  the  ^j,  when 

prefixed  to  the  J,  must,  nevertheless,  be  of  considerable  antiquity,  for  the  k of  the 
Sassanian  Inscriptions,  answering  to  the  Semitic  3,  is  apparently  the  same 
character  reversed,  = |*  • 

2 I follow  throughout  this  analysis  the  argument  of  Dr.  Muller,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Pehlevi  above  quoted,  page  302. 
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the  Syriac  } Ocn;  IIuz,  the  Pehlevi  Havuj',  the  Persian  Ahwdz 

and  the  Byzantine  Bifaxor  and  O 1(<hvt)'2.  The  guttural  development  in 
Haweizah,  and  ^ j}*-  Khuzistan,  was  probably  unknown 
until  after  the  Arab  Conquest;  yet,  I have  no  doubt  the  Zend 
would  have  employed  the  character  ^ to  express  the  initial  groupe 

<rrTE  of  the  inscriptions.  If  we  might  venture  to  assign  an 
Arian  etymology  for  the  name,  (and  its  Median  orthography  renders 
such  a derivation  highly  probable),  we  should  perceive  the  primitive 
sibilant  to  have  alternated  with  the  aspirate  in  the  different  appli- 
cations of  the  territorial  title  from  the  very  remotest  times.  Thus,  as 
the  old  Persians  uniformly  explain  sus  or  shush,  by  “sweet,”  “agree- 
able,” an  etymology  which  is  confirmed  by  Grecian  tradition3,  and  as  the 
Median  Inscriptions  give  the  reading  of  Havati  for  the  Persepolitan 
’ Uwajha , we  may  perhaps  refer  for  the  origin  of  the  name  to  the 

Sanskrit  or  *5)q,  and  we  may  then  trace  the  sibilant  through  the 
Hebrew  the  Greek  Sovcra,  and  the  modern  Sus  or  Shus.  This 

however  is  an  obscure  and  somewhat  irrevelant  subject  which  I cannot 
pursue  farther  at  present.  The  only  other  well-defined  case  in  which 
the  Cuneiform  ^yy  expressed  the  Sanskrit  sibilant,  is  in  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  fern.  loc.  plural  of  the  first  declen.  where  ’uwa  stands  for 
su4. 


1 I take  the  form  of  Havuj  from  the  ^ Habujistdn  Wajdr 

of  the  Mujm'al  et-Tawarikh,  which,  on  the  authority  probably  of  Ham 2. eh 
Isfahani,  is  stated  to  have  been  the  name  translated  by  the  Arabs 

2 For  Bifaicoy  and  O vijatvr),  see  Theophylact.  Simocatta,  lib.  III.  c.  5.,  and 

Procopius  de  Bello  Goth.  lib.  IV.  c.  10.  Both  of  the  notices  are  important,  the 
one  mentions  the  town  of  Bevdoaajidpav,  which  is  >1  w 1 Jundlsabur, 

the  other  preserves  the  name  BrjXanaTcbv,  or  Beth  Lupet,  which  was  the  Syrian 
title  of  Ahwdz.  The  terminations  in  dk  and  an  follow  the  variety  of  Pehlevi  and 
Persian  orthography,  and  are  precisely  analogous  to  the  double  forms  of 

and  ubastdk  and  apastan,  &c. 

3 Athenaeus,  (lib.  XII.  c.  1)  quoting  from  Aristobulus,  says  specifically,  that 
the  name  was  given,  dia  rrjv  copaiorrjTa  tov  tottov. 

4 We  have  thus  the  Cuneiform  aniyd'uuia  for  the  Sanskrit  ^ |R.  See 

Behistun  Inscription,  col.  1.  line  35. 
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I will  now  produce  a few  examples  where  the  Cuneiform  <fr 
replaces  the  Sanskrit  initial  and  where  accordingly,  as  far  as  ety- 
mology is  concerned,  the  aspiration  must  have  been  wholly  super- 
fluous. These  terms  are  uta  for  the  Sanskrit  TFT,  upd  for  5 
upastam  compounded  with  the  same  particle  and  answering  to  the 
Zend  upagtam;  udapatatci,  where  the  first  element  is  the 

Sanskrit  ^rT,  or  and  a few  other  doubtful  compounds,  such  as 
uz(a) taydpati ya,  the  name  Upadarma,  &c.  In  all  such  cases,  I am 
inclined  to  think  the  aspirative  power  of  the  initial  ^yy  must  have 
been  quiescent;  and  in  expressing  the  inscriptions  therefore  in  the 
Roman  character,  I -employ  the  orthography  of  u and  'n,  according 

as  the  character  may  represent  the  ^ or  W of  the  Sanskrit. 

It  remains  that  I should  notice  a few  instances  of  medial  develop- 
ment, arising  from  the  employment  of  the  letter  ^yy.  The  old  root 
7R  which  has  produced  the  rt H=i Mt  “strength”  of  the  Vedas,  and  the 
\j\y,  &c.,  °f  niodern  Persian,  signifying  “power  or  ability,” 

appears  also  to  have  given  rise  to  the  tumd  of  the  inscriptions,  which 
may  be  translated  “ seed”  or  “ race ;”  the  application  of  the  word  in  this 
sense  being  apparently  connected  with  the  idea  of  generation.  Now 
in  the  Pazend  the  primitive  reading  was  retained  of  ^j*  turn,  but  the 
Pehlevi  gave  utterance  to  the  dormant  aspiration  of  the  vowel,  and 


expressed  the  word  by  tuhm,  a form  which  received  in  Zend 

the  further  development  of  taok'hma,  “ an  offshoot1,”  and 

which  has  survived  in  modern  Persian  under  the  orthography  of  tukhm, 

Perhaps,  also,  in  the  substitution  of  the  Persian  kuh,  “ a hill,” 
for  the  Cuneiform  kufa,  and  in  the  modification  of  the  ancient  gubata, 
“ said,”  into  gjjo,  guftali,  we  perceive  further  evidence  of  this  aspi- 
rative development ; but  whether  we  may  attribute  to  the  same  cause 
the  introduction  of  a sibilant,  in  the  corruption  of  Khurush,  (KOpoy) 
into  Xoaporjs,  or  ^ t_,t < Khusru,  is  a subject  which  will  be  more  con- 
veniently examined  hereafter. 


1 This  word  must  not  be  confounded  with  aj^O,  “ strong,”  from  the 

Sanskrit  TT^i,  “ to  carry.” 
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I have  only  to  add  at  the  same  time,  that  in  a great  number  of 
words  where  the  Cuneiform  orthography  can  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  modern  Persian,  passing  through  the  Zend  or  Pehlevi,  the  aspi- 
rative  influence  of  the  vowel  is  not  to  be  detected.  I may  instance 
amongst  other  terms,  gusha,  “ an  ear,”  rucha,  “ a day,”  putfa,  “ a son,” 
dushta,  “ a friend,”  &c.,  &c.,  and  I consider  therefore  that  in  assigning 
equivalents  to  the  Cuneiform  alphabet,  I have  sufficient  grounds  for 
identifying  two  distinct  powers,  as  appertaining  to  the  character  ^yy? 
which  may  he  respectively  represented  by  u and  'u. 


I have  already  observed  that  the  Cuneiform  alphabet  does  not 
admit  of  diphthongs,  properly  so  called,  by  which  I mean  that  the 
primitive  vowels  are  not  susceptible  of  any  modification,  either  of  form, 
or  probably  of  sound.  Instances,  however,  of  the  coalition  of  vowels, 
where  in  Sanskrit  the  double  articulation  would  be  expressed  by  a 
single  letter,  are  far  from  uncommon,  and  we  thus  meet  with  aita  for 

U rt  r|  etad;  aiwam  for  UN  ewam;  aisha  for  UNIT  eshat,  and  fra  ish(a)ya 
(contracted  hom  fra  + aish(a)ya)  for  the  compound  imperfect  JPUiTj 
preshyat,  “he  sent.”  Although  the  i cannot  open  upon  the  a,  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  a,  either  long  or  short,  falling  on  the  i ; this 
expanded  reading  ai  being  the  true  primitive  orthography,  which 
was  contracted  in  the  Devanagari  alphabet  into  the  single  character 
U,  e. 

With  regard  to  the  coalition  of  a with  the  vowel  u,  the  difficulty 
of  discrimination  is  increased  by  the  latent  aspirative  power  of  the 
^yy  and  by  our  constant  uncertainty  as  to  whether  that  power  were 
exercised  or  not.  Judging  by  analogy,  the  a should  combine  with  the 
u,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  seen  it  combine  with  the  i,  and 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  Sanskrit  applies  the  laws  of  guna  and 
vriddhi  indifferently  to  the  two  vowels.  In  the  declension,  indeed, 
of  feminine  themes  in  u,  we  may  perhaps  perceive  the  coalition  with 
this  power  of  the  short  as  well  as  the  long  a;  for  I do  not  otherwise 

understand  how  the  m can  he  absorbed.  The  noun  Avhich  makes 
dahydush  and  dahydwa  in  the  nom.  sing,  and  plural  discards  the  long 
a in  all  other  cases,  and  this  at  first  sight  would  appear  to  be  a perfect 
anomaly;  but  if  we  consider  that  the  feminine  inflexions  were  pro- 
bably aush  and  aiva  in  the  nominative,  and  nm,  uiva,  unam,  and 
ushuwa  in  the  other  cases,  and  that  these  inflexions  were  uniformly 
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added  to  a theme  ending  in  a,  then  the  difficulty  vanishes.  Dahydush 
and  dahyawa  would  stand  for  daily  a + aush  and  dahya-\-awa,  and  the 
other  cases  might  be  read  dahyaum,  dahyciuivd,  dahyaundm,  and 
dakyaushuwa.  I have  a strong  suspicion  that  this  explanation  is  cor- 
rect1, but  nevertheless  I have  not  considered  myself  authorized  on 
such  scanty  evidence  to  adopt  in  the  reading  of  the  terms  in  the 
Roman  character  the  introduction  of  a short  a between  the  y and  u. 
Orthographically  considered,  the  au,  of  course,  should  stand  for  the 
Sanskrit  o.  as  ai  is  the  primitive  and  expanded  form  of  e,  and  if  we 
had  a more  extended  field  of  comparison,  the  verification  might  per- 
haps be  established  in  the  former  as  well  as  in  the  latter  instance. 
Our  means  of  analysis  are  in  this  respect,  however,  extremely  deficient, 
and  although  we  may  explain,  on  euphonic  grounds,  the  secondary 
forms  of  iya  and  uwa,  it  seems  impossible  to  discriminate  the  prin- 
ciple which  regulates  the  respective  employment  of  ai  and  aya,  or  au 
and  aim  in  their  substitution  for  the  guna  and  vriddhi  of  the  Sanskrit 
primitive  vowels.  The  further  prosecution  of  so  intricate  a subject  I 
gladly  leave  to  more  experienced  philologists ; and  with  a full  sense 
of  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  I have  attempted  to  explain  the 
Cuneiform  vocalic  organization,  I now  proceed  to  the  investigation  of 
the  consonants. 


The  gutturals  of  the  Cuneiform  alphabet  I represent  as  follows : — 
k;  «yy,  vh;  <J,  Teh;  <^yv,  g;  and  <^,  gh. 

y^:  1c.  The  following  names  and  well-defined  words  are  amply 
sufficient  to  show  the  phonetic  power  of  this  character. 

Zatapafhuka,  Greek  KamraBoKi'a. 

SaZra,  Sans.  ^JTSRj  Greek  2afca/. 

Zabujiya,  Greek  Kot/z/3ucr^f?  Pers.  ’ comP-  Sans.  ofiTHfiT. 

Zara,  Zcartam,  Sans.  oRTH,  oR%,  Zend  Pers.^^  and  'idjs  . 

Zamana,  “ faithful,”  from  the  root  . 

Zam,  “ willingly,”  Sans.  . 

Zufa,  Pehlevi  , hup,  Pers.  isy  ; comp.  K axpgv,  &e. 

1 In  further  support  of  this  reading,  I may  notice  the  indifferent  orthography 
of  dahy(a)um  and  dahyaum,  which  is  found  for  the  accusative  case,  a variety 
which  would  be  sufficiently  intelligible  if  it  depended  merely  on  the  quantity  of 
the  a,  but  which  would  be  most  irregular  if  that  sound  were  entirely  lost  in  the 
contracted  reading  of  dahyum.  R. — But  see  supplementary  note. —Ed. 
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The  Cuneiform  | was  sometimes  used  apparently  as  a suffix  of 


agency  or  attribution,  in  near  analogy  with  the  Sanskrit  ^T3i,  but  I 
question  whether  we  may  connect  it  in  such  a position  with  the 


Pehlevi  which  terminates  so  many  of  the  nouns  and  adjectives  of 
that  language,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  a mere  dialectic 
development  after  an  elongated  vowel1.  We  have  in  the  inscriptions 
badaka,  “a  servant;”  wazarka,  “great;”  Zaraka,  “Zarangia;”  the 
Persian  representations  of  which  replace  the  guttural  by  a soft  aspirate 


in  iJvij  bandah,  and  change  it  from  a surd  to  a sonant  in  i t.j. 


buzurg*,  and  in  Zarang,  the  original  form  of  the  Arabic  Dharanj. 

The  gutturals,  like  the  dentals  in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions, 
repudiated  probably  a combination  with  the  nasal;  but  on  this  subject 
we  cannot  speak  with  confidence,  for  Zaraka  is  a purer  and  more 
primitive  form  than  Zaranga,  and  there  is  the  name  also  of  a Persian 
city,  which  may  be  Tead  Khuganka  as  well  as  Khuganaka3.  In 
regard  to  combination  with  the  vowels,  the  letter  | ^ was  subject  to 
no  particular  influence.  I have  already  given  several  examples  where 
it  is  followed  both  by  the  a and  u,  and  for  its  union  with  the  i,  I may 
instance  the  adverb  adakiya,  which  I believe  to  signify  “ only,”  and 
which  I compare  with  the  Persian  Andak  and  the  Turkish 

Anjak4.  In  its  combination,  however,  with  the  consonants  it  did, 
unquestionably,  undergo  a very  marked  and  essential  modification. 
It  was,  in  fact,  converted  to  its  aspirate  precisely  in  the  same  manner, 
and  to  an  equal  extent  as  we  find  the  of  the  Zend  to  replace  the  ^ 
in  all  compound  articulations.  I shall  now  bring  forward  numerous 
examples  of  this  orthographical  change  in  considering  the  aspirated 
guttural  k'h. 


1 See  Muller’s  Essay  on  the  Pehlevi,  p.  297. 

2 The  k was  retained  in  the  Scythic  vezerka  (see  Mos.  Chor.  lib.  II.  c.  84), 
and  still  remains  in  the  Turkish  Buyuk,  but  in  the  Slavonic  dialects  it  became  a 
sonant.  Compare  Wolga,  &c.  The  Arabs,  as  usual,  converted  it  to  a palatal, 


naming  the  city  of  ’ Akbara  ^ \ ...  Buzurj-sdbur  for  the  Persian  title,  ac- 

cording to  Hamzeh,  of  r.j Li  Srr*  Wazark  shapur.  See  Yakut,  in  voce. 

V J V J 

3 As  we  find,  however,  daragam  for  the  Persian  darang , I have  placed 


the  gutturals  among  those  consonants  which  repudiate  the  nasal. 

4 It  may  surprise  philologists  to  find  Turkish  and  Persian  vocables  classed 
together.  I believe,  however,  notwithstanding  the  great  diversity  of  structure, 
that  a very  extensive  affinity  exists  between  the  roots  of  the  two  languages,  and  I 
hope  to  substantiate  this  in  my  analysis  of  the  Median  Inscriptions. 
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k'h.  We  find  a very  small  proportion  of  words  in  which 
this  character  opens  on  a vowel.  The  names,  indeed,  of  Hak'hdmanish 
for  ’Ayaipei/^r,  Rale  ha  perhaps  for  Payy  '>  R’hamsapada  or  K'hamas- 
pada  and  Viyak'h(a)na,  are,  I believe,  the  only  examples1 2;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cases  in  which  the  «TT  replaces  the  simple  y^  in 
combination  with  an  aspirative  consonant  are  exceedingly  numerous. 

M.  Burnouf,  in  his  observations  on  the  Zend  alphabet  (Ya^na, 
P.  CXLII.),  would  explain  the  almost  invariable  employment  in  that 
language  of  the  (($  for  the  simple  ^ when  the  guttural  forms  the  first 


member  of  a compound  articulation,  as  the  result,  in  some  measure, 
of  ignorant  or  careless  transcription ; but  as  the  same  orthography  is 
found  in  the  tablets  of  the  Achmmenian  kings,  and  as  the  aspiration 
of  the  guttural  in  this  position  may  be  traced  throughout  the  entire 
system  of  modern  Persian  pronunciation3 4,  it  would  be  more  appro- 
priate perhaps  to  attribute  it  to  a fixed  law  of  euphony  peculiar  to 
the  Persian  branch  of  the  great  Arian  family.  In  the  inscriptions 
there  is  only  one  single  term  Siktha'uwatish,  in  which  the  k retains  its 
unaspirated  form  in  composition,  and  if  the  first  element  in  that  com- 


pound be  as  I suppose  the  Sanskrit  f^rii  Sikta,  the  irregularity  will  be 
observed  to  be  compensated  in  some  degree  by  the  aspirative  develop- 
ment of  the  t *.  In  all  other  cases  we  find  the  groupes  of  the  different 
classes  represented  by  k'ht,  Ichm,  lehr,  and  k’hsh,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  following  extensive  list. 


Bak’htarish,  Greek  B aKrpia,  Zend  Apakhitara  or  Bakhdhf. 

Dhur’uk’htam,  Sans.  Zend  9 , Pers.  . 

Chitratak’hma.  The  last  element  is  the  Zend  xs§<Z>x>$p,  “ strong,”  from 
era , “to  cany.”  See  Ya^na,  p.  40. 


1 The  name  of  a town  in  Persia.  See  Ptolemy’s  Ilacrapdya,  lib.  VI.,  c.  4. 

2 I must  add  the  names  of  Arak'ha  and  Saradk'ha,  or  Saruk'ha. 

3 Compare  the  participles  of  all  those  verbs  in  the  roots  of  which  a terminal  y 
replaces  a primitive  palatal,  such  as  saz,  sdkhtah  ; duz,  dukhtah;  amiz,  amikhtah  ; 
suz,  sukhtak;  afraz,  afrakhtah,  &c.  The  rule  is,  I believe,  constant  in  Persian, 
not  merely  for  the  dentals,  but  for  all  classes  of  letters  preceded  by  a guttural. 

4 The  aspiration  of  the  dental  in  this  case  may  possibly  be  in  some  degree 
analogous  to  the  formation  of  the  groupe  khdh  in  Zend,  on  which  M.  Bur- 
nouf has  a learned  and  elaborate  note.  See  Ya<;na,  Notes  et  Eclair.,  P.  XLIII. 
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Chak’hriya.  Probably  a reduplicate  verbal  noun  from  eg. 

Chichak’hraish.  The  etymology  of  this  name  is  doubtful. 

Hamatak’hshiya,  Sans.  WfTHI,  1st  pers.  sing.  mid.  imp.  from  7m. 

K'hshapa,  “night”;  compare  Sans.  TjpTT,  Zend  , Pers.  . 

K’hslianasatiya 1 ,Khshanas  is  the  Pers.  , Latin  “ gnos,” 

and  the  numerous  derivatives  and  compounds  which  are  referable 
to  the  Sanskrit  fsj  Jcshi,  e.  g. 

K’hshayathiya,  “a  king,”  Zend  upnxitpcZs , Pers.  ski  . 

K’hshatram2,  “ empire,”  Sans,  ; comp.  Greek  KpaTog. 

K’hshatrapa,  “a  satrap,”  Pali  khshatrapa,  Greek  2aTpanr]g. 
K’hshayarsha,  Greek  Aepl-r] S'. 

K’hshathrita.  For  this  name  we  have  no  Greek  equivalent. 

Artak’hshatra,  Greek  ' Kpraqep'^,  Sassan.  9 2 2ii 

In  some  of  these  examples  the  process  by  which  the  guttural 
becomes  aspirated  through  its  coalition  with  another  consonant  is 
marked  with  particular  precision.  In  the  compound  participle 
Dhur'uJchtam,  for  instance,  the  last  member  is  derived  from  a root 
ending  in  a palatal,  wach  in  Sanskrit,  uj  in  the  inscriptions;  and 
the  aspiration  of  the  h,  therefore,  which  is  the  regular  substitute  of 
the  palatal,  and  which  preserves  its  simple  form  in  the  Sanskrit 
ukta,  is  the  indubitable  effect  of  its  combination  with  the  t;  while,  if  I 
have  rightly  defined  the  signification  of  chalchriya,  it  also  is  formed 
from  a root  hara  (Sans.  Zend  here),  which  repeatedly  occurs 
in  the  inscriptions  with  the  unaspirated  guttural,  where  that  power 
opens  on  a vowel  instead  of  being  united  with  the  r.  I am  not  quite 
sure,  however,  that  there  may  not  be  some  inherent  property  in  the 
vowel  i which  will  admit  of  its  being  preceded  by  a compound  arti- 
culation, unaffected  by  the  regular  aspiration;  for  there  are  a few 
words,  imperfect  in  one  passage  and  obscure  in  another,  which  may 

1 Professor  Rosen  lias  given  several  examples  of  the  substitution  in  Greek  and 
Latin  of  Kp  and  cr  for  the  Sanskrit  (See  Rig.  Vedae.  Spec.  Annot,  P.  XI.)  In 
Vvais  for  Khshanas  we  perceive  the  sibilant  to  be  lost  altogether. 

2 K'hshatram,  with  the  compounds  derived  from  it,  is  probably  to  be  referred 
to  the  root  ygjr  or  ^7*  (which  seem  to  have  been  confounded  in  the  Sanskrit) 
rather  than  to  ‘fijl . 
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very  possibly  embrace  the  groupes  of  kri  and  pri,  instead  of  Jchri 
and  fri'. 

The  only  doubt  that  can  attach  to  the  identification  of  the  Cunei- 
form «yy  is,  whether  it  may  represent  a simple  aspirated  guttural, 
equivalent  in  power  to  the  Sanskrit  or  whether  its  articulation 
may  more  nearly  resemble  the  rough  breathing  of  the  Persian  Z. ; or 

whether,  again,  it  may  express  these  two  powers  in  common.  If  we 
merely  observed  that,  on  the  one  hand,  it  replaced  the  Sanskrit  3R 
aspirated  by  a law  of  euphony  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Persian  ; while, 
in  the  other,  it  was  represented  in  the  names  of  Achsemenes  and 
Rak’ha  by  the  rough  x of  the  Greek  alphabet;  and  while  the  modern 
Persian  uniformly  employs  the  ^ in  the  orthography  of  terms,  either 

cognate  in  origin  or  formed  upon  the  same  principle,  we  might  cer- 
tainly infer  that  the  two  powers  were  expressed  indifferently  by  the 
character  in  question;  or,  in  fact,  that  a distinction  of  the  guttural 
powers  was  not  duly  discriminated  in  the  age  of  the  inscriptions ; but 
when  we  remember  that  this  double  employment  would  be  utterly 
destructive  of  all  orthographical  precision ; when  we  find  that  it  is 
supported  by  no  precedent  in  the  kindred  language  of  the  Zend ; and 
when  we  perceive,  moreover,  that  there  is  a distinct  character  of  the 
Cuneiform  alphabet  which,  if  the  two  powers  were  assigned  to  «n. 
would  be  unappropriated,  we  are  constrained  to  prefer  the  attribution 
to  the  latter  sign  of  the  single  and  simple  aspirative  power  of  the 
guttural.  That  the  Greeks  expressed  the  character  in  question  by 
the  x may  be  explained  by  the  absence  of  the  power  of  the  Devanagari 
^ in  their  alphabetical  system,  and  that  the  Persian  exhibits  a 
similar  deficiency,  and  thus  employs  the  rough  gutturals  and  £ 

where  the  Cuneiform  alphabet,  applying  its  peculiar  law  of  aspiration 
to  compound  articulations,  would  replace  the  Devanagari  by  the 
aspirated  «TT>  may  be  traced  to  the  gradual  process  of  phonetic 
degradation,  and  perhaps  also,  in  some  measure,  to  the  Semitic  influ- 


1 We  have  thus,  I believe,  parikriy&hya , in  line  72,  col.  4;  and  we  have 
apriydya,  in  line  23,  col.  1. 

2 For  the  employment  of  the  ±,  compare  the  Persian  “ a l'e>”  with  the 

Cuneiform  dhur'uk'litam. 
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ence  which  a Pehlevi  medium  imparted  to  the  modern  language'.  The 
observations  which  M.  Burnouf,  with  his  usual  critical  perception,  has 
bestowed  upon  the  employment  of  the  Zend  < are  exactly  appli- 
cable to  the  Cuneiform  «!T-  It  may  perhaps  answer  in  some  cases 
etymologically  to  the  Sanskrit  ; but  its  general  condition  is  that 
of  substitution  for  the  simple  cp;  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  as 
well  as  the  Zend,  requiring  the  guttural  to  undergo  aspiration  as  the 
first  member  of  a compound  power.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
curious  discrepancy  between  the  elemental  construction  of  the  Zend 
character  and  its  phonetic  employment,  which  escaped  the  notice  of 
Burnouf,  and  which  is  even  imperfectly  indicated  by  Dr.  Miiller1 2 3. 
The  Zend,  as  I have  frequently  observed,  appears  to  have  derived  its 
character,  with  some  modification,  and  with  considerable  addition,  from 
the  cursive  Pehlevi.  To  express  the  simple  surd  guttural  it  employed 
the  same  character  as  the  Pehlevi,  the  form  being  derived,  to  all 
appearance,  immediately  from  a Hebrew  type,  p reversed,  equal  to 
To  represent  the  hard  guttural  kh  (or  perhaps  originally  ^ 

khw ) it  adopted  the  Pehlevi  au  or  hu,  which  had  merely  obtained 
its  faint  guttural  power  by  following  the  double  employment  of  the 
Semitic  N,  both  as  a vowel  and  an  aspirate.  To  denote  the  aspirated 
surd  guttural,  a power  that  was  perhaps  peculiar  to  the  Sanskrit  and 
Pali,  the  Zend,  and  the  ancient  Persian,  it  appropriated  another  Pehlevi 
compound  of  the  same  class,  namely,  the  double  a,  which  was  the  only 
method  acknowledged  in  that  alphabet  of  representing  the  hard  aspi- 
ration, the  character  being  evidently  derived  from  "*0*,  as  ^ 
was  a modification  of  pj.  The  discrepancy,  then,  to  which  I have 
alluded  is,  that  this  character  |^,  which,  according  to  its  elements, 
should  have  expressed  ah  or  akh,  and  which,  in  the  Persian  corre- 
spondents of  Pehlevi  words  which  contain  the  character  ”*0*,  is  thus 

1 The  articulation  of  was  peculiar  to  the  Indian  dialects.  In  Western 
languages  the  gutturals  became  inevitably  strengthened  to  the  rough  sound  of  the 
Persian  , 

2 See  his  admirable  Treatise  on  the  Zend  Alphabet;  Yacna,  P.  LXXI. 

3 See  Essay  on  the  Pehlevi,  p.  302. 
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represented  by  a',  or  \ should  nevertheless  have  been  appropriated 
in  the  Zend  to  the  Sanskrit  or  rather  to  the  oR,  undergoing  an 
aspirative  process  by  the  Zend  and  Cuneiform  law  of  euphonic  com- 
bination. 

Dr.  Muller,  while  he  has  established  and  well  defined  the  fluctua- 
tion of  the  gutturals  in  the  languages  Pazend  and  Parsi,  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  formation  of  the  modern  Persian,  has  questioned 
if  that  fluctuation  existed  in  the  primitive  Pehlevi2.  That  it  must 
have  existed,  however,  is  shown  by  the  employment  of  the  cursive  ^ 
(which  should  elementally  express  the  sound  of  hu,  and  which  was 
indifferently  rendered  in  Zend  by  and  according  as  an  Arian 

or  Semitic  influence  predominated)  to  represent  in  the  Sassanian 
Inscriptions  the  3 of  the  Semitic  dialects,  the  Hebrew  "jVo  being 
written  in  the  lapidary  Pehlevi  Jp,  where  the  terminal  letter  only 
differs  in  direction  from  the  cursive  form  1_  = p.. 

1 may  remark,  in  conclusion,  the  usual  lapse  of  before  the 

sh  in  the  orthography  of  the  modern  Persian.  That  the  guttural  in 
this  position  had  been  softened  to  an  aspirate  as  early  as  the  third 
century  of  our  era,  is  shown  by  the  inscriptions  of  the  early  Sassanian 
kings,  where  the  name  of  ArtaJchshatra  is  uniformly  written  Artah- 
shatra,  and  that  the  power  was  soon  after  altogether  lost,  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  orthography  of  ’ Aprac-apps,  employed  by  the  later 
Byzantines,  to  express  the  ’A pragdprjs  of  a preceding  age3.  In  Pehlevi 

words  which  etymologically  contain  the  Sanskrit  "El,  and  the  Cunei- 
form  «yy  <<,  the  aj  is  used  sometimes  to  express  the  aspiration,  but 
more  usually  the  sibilant  is  employed  alone4.  The  orthography, 
indeed,  appears  to  be  determined  by  the  occurrence  of  the  groupe  as  a 
complemental  or  initial  articulation,  and  perhaps  the  same  rule  applies 
in  Persian;  for  although  the  correspondents  of  all  these  words  which  I 
have  given  in  the  preceding  list  replace  the  k'hsli  by  a -single  . 

’ Compare  f°r  A'®  Pehlevi  )c  for  , &c.  See  Essay 

on  the  Pehlevi,  p.  345. 

2 Essay  on  the  Pehlevi,  p.  336. 

3 Compare  Agathias  with  George  of  Pisidia.  ' ApTaaaprjs  is  for 
Ardashir ; as, ' Kpra^apr)i  or  ’Apra^ep^rjs  is  for  Artak'hshatra. 

4 Compare  hutuhshan,  paduhsha,  &c.,  with  shid,  “shining,” 

shab,  “night,”  shatun,  “ a city.”  Anquetil  du  Perron’s  Vocabulary,  however,  is 
a very  unsafe  Pehlevi  guide,  and  I have  not  the  text  of  the  Bun-Dehesh. 
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there  are  many  terms,  such  as  Rakhsh;  bakhshish; 

* -L  \ . Badakhshdn,  &c.,  &c.  in  which  the  compound  articulation  is 
retained  with  the  further  development  of  the  hard  breathing,  so  much 
affected  by  the  modern  language. 


^Y,  kh.  The  terms  in  which  this  character  occurs  are  not  numer- 
ous, but  they  are  of  considerable  interest;  inasmuch  as  they  show  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  letter  clearly  represents  a guttural,  while  on 
the  other,  they  present  as  its  equivalent  the  dental  sibilant  of  the 
Sanskrit.  I offer  the  following  examples,  which  I believe  to  include 
all  the  words  in  which  the  has  been  hitherto  discovered. 

A7mrush,  Greek  Kvpog,  Hebrew  ftmj;  comp.  Sans.  ?T7.,  Zend 
Persian  • 

NabuMudrachara,  Greek  ’XafiouKoopocnrop  or  ’Kaf3ovy^oOov6aop,  He- 
brew "iimi-Dns  • 

A7msliiya,  Greek  Kovcruaiot  or  Koacraioi,  Hebrew  £13  (?) 

S(a)Mudra.  I hesitate  at  present  to  identify  this  name. 

AAuganaka.  The  name  of  a town  in  Persia,  of  which  the  etymology  is 
doubtful ; 

and  a variety  of  derivates  from  a root  khu,  or  with  the  conjugational 
suffix  khunu,  which  was  probably  cognate  in  origin  with  the  Sanskrit, 

*T  or  and  which  in  modern  Persian  was  apparently  degraded  into 
Run,  J\ 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  from  the  orthography  of  the  name  of 
Cyrus,  and  from  the  tradition  which  the  Greeks  preserved  of  the  true 
signification  of  that  name1 2 3,  that  the  Persian  language,  as  early  as  the 
sixth  century  before  our  era,  although  it  usually  represented  the 
Sanskrit  sibilant  by  an  aspiration,  had  also  in  some  peculiar  cases 

1 From  this  root  we  have  akliunusli,  akhunawa,  akhunawam,  akhuta,  akhuma, 
akhunawata,  akliunavyata , and  khunawdhya.  Professor  Lassen  has  remarked 
this  probable  deviation  of  the  Persian  kun,  “ do,”  in  his  last  Cuneiform  Essay, 

Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  vol.  VI.,  p.  84. 

3 “ The  sun,”  for  the  Persian  See  Ctesias,  cap.  49.  Plut.  in  Artaxerxes, 

and  Hesychius  in  voce.  Ctesias,  who  lived  in  Persia  for  twenty  years  under 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  should  be  good  authority  on  a question  of  native  pronun- 
ciation. 
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strengthened  that  aspiration  into  a hard  guttural,  to  which,  accord- 
ingly, a special  character  was  assigned  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Cuneiform  alphabet.  From  the  subsequent  alterations  which  the 
orthography  of  that  name  underwent  in  the  successive  phases  of  the 
language,  we  also  perceive  that  the  guttural  frequently  gave  way  to 
the  primitive  aspiration ; but  we  are  certainly  not  authorized  by  these 
mutations  to  place  the  respective  antiquity  of  the  terms,  in  the  regular 
phonetic  series  of  s,  h,  and  Tch.  The  corrupted  form  of  Chosroes,  where 
the  medial  sibilant  was  developed  by  the  aspiration  of  the  r opening 
on  the  vowel  u,  and  was  afterwards  transposed  by  a metathesis,  first 
occurs,  I believe,  under  the  lower  Arsacide  dynasty1;  subsequently  it 

appears  as  Hugrava  in  Zend;  t Husrub  in  the 

cursive,  and  Kuslu  in  the  numismatic  Pehlevi,  Husrub  in 

Pazend,  and  ^ Khusru,  in  Persian.  It  is  impossible,  I conceive, 

to  compare  the  antiquity  of  the  artificial  Zend  Hugrava  with  the 
Kkurush  of  the  inscriptions2.  The  true  Zendic  form  which  will  alone 
admit  of  comparison  is  hware,  and  that  term  was  doubtless 

taken  directly  from  the  Sanskrit  HT.  without  passing  through  the  Cu- 
neiform Ichur.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  hard  guttural  power  of  the 

had  been  unequivocally  developed  under  the  Achsemenian  dynasty, 
it  appears  singular  that  the  Greeks,  having  the  exact  representative  of 
that  power  in  the  y of  their  own  alphabet,  should  in  the  names  of 
Kvpos,  Kovpos,  or  K opos,  Kocrcral.oi,  Ol’  Kovaaaloi  and  N aftovKoSpoaaop3, 
have  expressed  it  by  the  Je;  and  it  is  even  still  more  singular,  that  in 
the  geographical  application  of  the  name  of  Cyrus,  the  modern  Persian 
should  employ  the  same  orthography4.  We  are  hardly  in  a position 

1 I allude  to  the  Parthian  king  who  was  contemporary  with  Adrian,  and  who  is 
named  by  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  58.  c.  17,  'Oaporjs;  by  AElius  Spartianus,  c.  13, 
Cosdroes;  and  by  Arrian  in  Parthicis,  XoaporjS.  See  Suidas  in  voc.  lartlpacrTov  and 
•yi/cao-ipayijcrai : the  geographical  name  of  ’Ocrporjvr),  however,  which  is  apparently 
of  kindred  etymology,  had  been  long  before  in  use. 

2 M.  Burnouf,  nevertheless,  appears  inclined  to  consider  Khurush  or  Kupos, 

the  degradation  rather  than  the  type  of  Khusru  or  Hugrava , which  he  compares 
with  the  Sufravas,  “ the  good  hearer”  of  the  V edas ; and  relying  on  this  etymo- 
logy, he  believes  its  coincidence  with  the  Persian  khur,  signifying  “the  sun,” 

which  was  remarked  by  the  Greeks,  to  have  been  accidental.  See  Mem.  sur  deux 
Inscr.  Cuneif.  p.  175.  I cannot  subscribe  in  any  way  to  this  opinion. 

3 In  Na/3ouyo<Wdo-op,  however,  the  was  duly  represented  by  the  y. 

* I refer  to  the  river  Cyrus  of  Persepolis,  named  according  to  Strabo,  lib.  XV. 
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to  clear  up  these  difficulties  at  present,  but  the  following  grounds, 
upon  which  the  identification  of  the  reposes,  are  probably  sufficient 

to  overrule  the  orthographical  disagreement  both  of  the  Greeks  and  of 
the  modern  language. 

First.  The  powers  of  k and  k'h  having  been  assigned  to  the 
two  characters  and  there  is  no  other  Persian  modification 

of  the  guttural  which  could  be  applied  to  the  of  the  inscriptions, 

but  the  rough  breathing  of  the  ; for  the  < « of  the  modern  alphabet 

is  a strictly  Semitic  articulation  . 

Secondly.  The  has  an  unquestionable  affinity  for  the  vowel  u, 
which  is  equally  observable  in  the  Persian  ^ , and  in  the  Zend 
the  latter  character,  which  I consider  to  be  the  exact  phonetic  equi- 
valent of  the  Cuneiform  including  that  vowel,  indeed,  in  its 
elemental  construction.  And, 

Thirdly.  The  substitution  of  a guttural  for  the  Sanskrit  sibilant,  as 
in  T for  involving  a succession  of  h,  kh,  and  k,  the  Cuneiform 

alphabet  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  present  that  development  of 
the  class  which  is  the  earliest  of  the  series,  that  is,  it  will  rather 
replace  the  Devanagari  ^ with  kh,  than  with  the  degraded  k.  I have 
only  to  add,  that  the  particular  power  of  the  maybe  considered 

to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Persian  branch  of  the  Indo-Arian  family. 
It  appears  in  the  inscriptions  occasionally.  In  the  Zend  it  is  more 
common.  In  the  modern  Persian  it  is  universal;  but  neither  was  it 
known  in  the  Sanskrit  or  Pali,  nor  even  in  the  Pehlevi ; while  in  the 
Pazend  and  Parsi  we  observe  the  fluctuation  between  the  two  systems, 
the  powers  being  used  more  rarely  in  the  one,  more  frequently  in  the 
other. 

p.  401,  after  the  lung  (Kopos  in  Dionysius,  v.  1073),  and  written  by  the  Arabs 

kur,  as  well  as  to  the  more  celebrated  Cyrus  of  Georgia,  which  still  retains 
the  name  of  V’  kur.  For  the  various  Greek  orthographies,  see  Cellarius,  tom. 
II.  pages  31 1,665  and  681. 

1 I am  inclined,  moreover,  to  appropriate  the  power  of  t. V to  another  cha- 

racter y^,  which  I shall  subsequently  examine,  and  which  I suppose  to  have  been 
of  foreign  origin. 
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<rr  g.  Tlie  following  names  and  words  contain  ample  evidence 
of  the  power  of  this  character. 

Gadara,  Sans.  J|lrUTA>  Greek  Tavoapioat  or  Vavdaploi. 

As(a)yarta,  Greek  2,ayapr!ot.  The  termination  is  probably  the  Persian 

>). 

Haymatana,  Greek  ’A yfiarava.  I suspect  a Sanskrit  etymology 
“meeting.” 

Gum  at  a,  Latin  Gametes  ; perhaps,  Sanskrit  jflH'rft  , “possessing  cattle.” 
Gubar’uwa,  Greek  T(o/3pva<; ; perhaps  from  iff  and  vj,  “to  nourish.” 

Raga,  Greek  'Payav  or  rP  ay  a.  The  great  Median  city  of  that  name. 
Tiyra,  Greek  Tiypig,  signifying  “ rapid  ” or  “ sharp,”  from  frTiT;  compare 
Persian  Jxi , . 

Gusha,  Zend  ajj^^as^,  Persian  “an  ear,”  from  Sans.  “to  emit 

a sound.” 

Ba^ta,  Sans.  Zend  aj^mj,  Pers.  jj  or  ji,  Slav.  Bog,  &c„  “God.” 

Githa,  Sans.  Tftfpr:,  “ a chaunt.” 

£ 

Guba,  Sans.  7JTJ,  Persian  < ai , “to  say.”  The  term  was  not  used  in  Zend. 

Guda,  Sans.  35-  1 am  not  sure  if  this  root  was  preserved  in  Zend. 

Graba,  Sans.  3TH,  Zend  , Pers.  ; comp.  Eng.  grip , grab,  gripe. 

The  Cuneiform  appears  to  be  independent  of  any  immediate 

or  special  orthographical  laws;  it  combines  freely  with  all  the  vowels, 
and  admits  even  of  combination  with  the  r and  m without  undergoing 
aspiration.  At  the  same  time,  it  possesses  very  close  relations  with 
the  rough  aspirate  of  its  class,  interchanging  with  it  even  in  the  ter- 
minal inflexions  of  nouns,  as  I have  already  observed  in  citing  the 
examples  of  Marghush,  Margawa,  aud  Darugha,  dantga.  It  may  be 
questioned,  I think,  if  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  acknowledged 
the  simple  aspiration  of  the  Devanagari  or  the  substitution  of 
Guslid  for  the  Sanskrit  could  hardly  have  taken  place.  I would 
rather  suppose  the  to  represent  the  Devanagari  H and  ^ indif- 
ferently, and  I would  assign  to  the  the  strong  and  hard  guttural 

pronunciation  which  belongs  to  the  £ of  modern  Persian,  and  to  the 
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^ of  the  Zend.  From  what  particular  source  the  Zend  derived  the 
character  ^ to  express  the  Cuneiform  <ir  , I am  at  a loss  to  deter- 
mine. The  cursive  Pehlevi  did  not  apparently  find  the  power  in  the 
Semitic  alphabet,  from  whence  it  adopted  the  greater  number  of  its 
phonetic  signs',  and  it  replaced  it  therefore  by  the  Arabic  o (3=0)5 
but  there  is  a character  in  the  Sassanian  Inscriptions,  hitherto  uniden- 
tified, n±>  which  may  very  possibly  have  been  equivalent  to  the 
unaspirated  sonant  guttural2. 


gh.  This  character  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  its 
power  is  marked  with  sufficient  exactness  in  the  following  examples. 

Mar^/iush,  Greek  M apyiavt]  or  Map-/0?1  Zend  , Pers.  j jc.  and 

t— As-ye. 

SupMa,  Gr.  2ony5/a,  Zend  jj  , from  Sans,  Pers.  JouJ  sughd. 

Thatagr/msli,  Greek  2(xtt ayvdai.  The  etymology  is  obscure. 

MapAush,  Greek  Mayog,  Pleb.  3D,  Pers.  pc,  from  Sans,  “to  worship.” 

Darupfta;  compare  Zend  ^jj_i^3,Pers. 

“ to  wound.” 

There  is  an  evident  affinity  for  the  vowel  u inherent  in  this  cha- 
racter. In  two  of  the  above  examples  it  follows  that  vowel,  in  the 
other  three  it  precedes  it,  but  at  the  same  time  we  can  hardly  apply 
any  fixed  orthographical  rule  to  the  connection;  for  as  far  as  phonetic 
construction  is  concerned,  the  forms  of  Darugha  in  the  nominative 
with  the  aspiration,  and  daruga  in  the  accusative  without  it,  are 
absolutely  identical.  The  Indian  alphabet  did  not  possess  this  power, 
(nor,  indeed,  did  the  Semitic  languages  until  a comparatively  recent 

■ The  Arabs,  as  it  is  well  known,  did  not  admit  the  sound  of  g into  their 
alphabet.  They  replaced  the  Hebrew  J by  a palatal. 

2 This  identification  is  of  much  importance,  for  it  enables  us  to  read  the 

epithet  'A.  I , which  answers  to  the  Geos,  Baga  instead  of  Beh;  and  it  is  singular 
that  De  Sacy  with  his  admirable  critique  and  extensive  learning  should  have 
overlooked  it.  Very  possibly  the  Zend  ^ may  be  a mere  modification  of  the 
Sassanian  character. 

3 Drujcm  is  the  accus.  of  7 q drukhs.  See  Yagna.  Not.  et  Eclair. 

p.  28. 


& 


2 (Latin  trux ),  irom  bans. 
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period).  It  was  a guttural  articulation  peculiar  to  the  Persian  branch 
of  the  Arian  family,  and  may  he  observed  in  the  above  examples  to 
have  been  developed  from  the  T?  ^ and  ^ of  Sanskrit  roots1. 

The  character  which  represented  the  power  in  Zend  and  Pehlevi 
is  apparently  of  very  modern  construction,  it  is,  in  fact,  the  Arabic 
ain  or  ghain  (<?  = ^) , which,  according  to  Klaproth,  was  itself  derived 
through  the  Cufic  from  the  Estranghelo2.  Neither  in  the  lapidary 
nor  numismatic  Pehlevi  does  there  appear  to  be  any  equivalent3. 


I now  proceed  to  the  Palatals,  which  are  three  in  number  ; yy>-  ch, 

><^=  a -K  jk- 

ch.  As  the  power  of  the  surd  palatal  was  unknown  to  the 
Greek  or  to  the  Semitic  dialects,  a comparison  of  the  names  in  which 
the  Cuneiform  character  occurs,  with  their  classical  correspondents, 
affords  very  insufficient  grounds  for  identification.  Thus  for  the 
Ch ishpish  of  the  inscriptions  we  have  TetW^f  in  Herodotus;  for 
Nabukhudrachara  we  have  NaPovicoSpoo-aop ; while  the  names  of  Clu- 
tratalchma  and  Chichak’hraish  would  have  appeared  probably  in  Greek 
characters,  as  ^LTparcaxp^s  and  2 to-hcp^y.  The  assimilation  at  the  same 
time  of  the  Hebrew  "lUNTTD'DJ  to  the  Cuneiform  JVabuJchudrachara 
is  to  a certain  degree  satisfactory;  for  the  Jews,  to  the  present  day, 
in  writing  Persian  in  the  Hebrew  character,  frequently  adopt  the  U for 
the  palatal  ch,  and  the  Arabs  usually  employ  the  ya,  which  was  the 

equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Tsade,  in  the  same  position4.  But  we  are 
fortunately  independent  of  Greek  or  Semitic  indications;  the  Cunei- 
form !!>■  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  may  be  compared  in 

almost  every  instance  with  the  ^ of  the  Devanagari,  or  with  the  ^ 
of  the  Zend  alphabet.  I give  the  following  examples. 

1 To  explain  this,  I must  observe,  that  Burnouf  compares  with 

and  that  '5T3i,  pure,  whence  Sughda,  is  the  participle  of  . 

2 See  Apercu  sur  l’Origine  des  diverses  Ecritures. — P.  83. 

3 Subsequent  investigations  have  induced  me  to  question  the  correctness  of  the 

powers  which  I have  assigned  to  the  letters  — and  <ir.  -«  and 

and  to  propose  as  an  amended  reading  the  values  of  g and  gh  for  the  two  former, 
and  r and  r'  for  the  two  latter;  but  I reserve  for  the  present  the  adoption  of  any 
definite  opinion  on  the  subject.  R. — See  supplementary  note. — Ed. 

4 For  examples  of  this  change,  see  Muller’s  Essay  on  the  Pehlevi. — P.  294. 
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Ilac/ta,  “from,”  Zend  , Pazend 


_1,  Persian  . 

Z.  J 


Cha,  “and,”  Sans.  Zend  aj^o  , Greek  xat,  Latin  que. 

Chiya,  indef.  particle,  Sans.  f^H,  Zend  Latin  ce,  French  ci. 

Ch artaniya,  “arraying,”  from  a root  answering  to  ^rr. 

Ruefca,  “a  day,”  Pers.Jj^  , Kurdish ; comp.  Zend  ^90^1  aj7,  from 
“to  shine.” 

C/iish,  “ every  one,”  Zend  , Latin  quis. 

Ch ita,  probably  the  Sans,  and  Zend  A90 a^Aas.  See  Ya<;na,  p.  472. 

C/iak’hriya.  The  palatal  is  here  the  reduplicate  of  the  dental. 
Tac/iaram,  from  fTST,  “to  build,”  perhaps  the  Persian  tijr,  “a  wall1." 


It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  palatals  are  ever  found  in  com- 
bination with  the  u,  and  as  the  field  of  comparison  is  sufficiently  exten- 
sive, the  circumstance  may  hardly  he  attributable  to  accident;  though 
at  the  same  time  it  appears  impossible  to  draw  from  it  any  sound 
orthographical  conclusion.  The  language  of  the  inscriptions  certainly 

did  not  acknowledge  the  aspirated  surd  palatal  ^ of  the  Devanagari 
alphabet.  That  power  in  the  ancient  Persian,  as  in  the  Zend,  was 
usually  replaced  by  the  palatal  sibilant,  and  it  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  want  of  an  aspiration  may  have  given  rise  to  the  disaffection 
of  the  YY>  for  the  vowel  in  question ; but  the  same  principle  will  not 
apply  to  the  sonant  palatals,  for  of  that  class  we  have  in  the  Cunei- 
form alphabet  both  the  unaspirated  and  the  aspirated  form,  and  yet 
the  vowel  u is  equally  disaffected  in  both  cases.  In  modern  Persian 
the  surd  palatal  of  the  Sanskrit  has  been  but  imperfectly  preserved. 
The  immediate  source  of  the  very  numerous  class  of  pronouns  and 

adverbs  where  the  Persian  — replaces  the  Latin  qu  is  hardly  appa- 
rent5; but  the  cognate  element  must  have  been,  in  Sanskrit,  the  prono- 
minal Kb  which  probably  passed  through  the  aspirate  and  guttural 


1 The  Persian  ^ y"  means  a winter  residence.  The  explanation  in  the 


Borhani  Kati  is:  ^XiL,  cSj-Ur,  yyu  yJ  iS 


*3U..— Ed. 


2 Compare  quum  with  ^ m ; quantum  with  ; quare  with  | \ 

qui  with  £■=»-•  In  the  terms,  chish,  chiya,  and  cha,  answering  to  quis,  qua  or  ce, 
and  que,  we  find  the  palatal  to  have  been  employed  even  in  the  inscriptions. 
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stages  before  it  took  tbe  form  of  a palatal.  Where  we  are  enabled  to 
compare  the  orthography  of  the  modern  Persian  with  that  of  the 
inscriptions,  we  find  the  Cuneiform  yyv  degraded  to  a z,  as  in  jjj- 
ruz  for  rucha,  and  j.\  az  for  hacha. 


J-  I have  already  observed  that  this  character  requires  to 
be  followed  by  the  vowel  i in  order  to  render  it  articulable,  but  I am 
totally  unable  to  assign  the  grounds  for  so  curious  an  orthographical 
affinity.  We  do  not  find  the  letter  in  any  considerable  number  of 
Cuneiform  words;  but  as  it  occupies  in  those  words  an  intermediate 
place  between  the  sibilant  and  guttural ; as  it  interchanges  even  with 
the  latter  power  in  verbal  inflexions  in  near  analogy  with  the  Zend 
and  Sanskrit;  and  as  it  is  sometimes  the  direct  substitute  of  the 

Devanagari  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  its  value.  The 
following  examples  furnish,  I believe,  our  entire  ground  of  analysis. 

Ba/im,  Pers  \j  or jb , from  Sans,  root  H3T,  “to  serve.” 

Kabu/iya,  Gr.  Kay.f3vcrrjg  ; compare  Sans.  oRTT^T,  Persian  . 

Adhur’iyiya,  aorist  of  a verb  compounded  of  and  “to  speak.” 
’Uwa/iya,  nom.  plur.  of  ethnic  title,  from  Uwajha  for  Habuj,  Hue  or  Khiiz. 
<7iwa,  optative,  from  to  live  ” | Compare  the  Persian 

Jiwahya,  genitive  case  of  ifhn , “life”j  “life,”  where  the  palatal  becomes  a#. 


Limited,  however,  as  is  the  list,  it  embraces  some  terms  which  are 
particularly  valuable;  for  we  find  in  them  the  character  in  question 
alternating  both  with  a guttural  and  with  the  aspirate  of  its  own 
class.  From  elements  which  correspond  with  the  Sanskrit  ^t.  dur, 

“bad,”  and  vach,  “to  speak,” we  have  thus  the  aorist  adhurujiya, 
the  participle,  dhuruh'htam ’,  and  the  verbal  noun  darujhana;  while 
the  ethnic  title  of  ’TJwajiya  is  referable  to  the  proper  name  ’ Uwajlia . 

The  ££,  j in  Zend  replaces  very  frequently  the  Devanagari  H g as  the 
ek  jh  is  the  substitute  for  -q  sh.  These  commutations  were  certainly 
unknown  in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions;  but  the  same  principle 
of  connexion  may  be  traced  between  the  aspirate  and  the  palatal, 
which  rendered  the  the  reduplicate  letter  of  the  Devanagari  and 


1 


From  dhur’uk'hlam , u false,”  is  derived  the  Persian 


£$I 


j durugh,  “a  lie. 
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which  caused  the  latter  power  to  be  represented  in  Zend  both  by 
J and  £L,.  Examples  of  this  change  will  be  given  in  discussing  the 
following  character.  It  is  here  sufficient  to  observe,  in  reference  to 
the  form  of  the  letters  adopted  by  the  Zend  and  Pehlevi,  that  the 
latter  alphabet  (cursive),  which  followed  the  Arabic  type  more  nearly 
than  that  of  the  Syriac  or  Hebrew,  and  which  thus  substituted  the 
Koph  for  Gimel,  employed  for  the  expression  of  the  sonant  palatal  the 
diacritical  pointing  of  the  modern  Nesklii  = 3 ; while  the  former 

distinguished  between  the  surd  and  sonant  palatals  (iL,j  and  cli)  by 
a mere  modification  of  the  same  character1. 


*~y<  P1'  I have  been  led  to  attach  this  character  to  the  palatals 
rather  than  to  the  sibilants,  and  to  represent  it  b y jh  instead  of  zh, 
from  observing  its  interchangeability  with  the  in  the  examples 

already  cited.  The  articulation,  which  I consider  to  have  been  equi- 
valent to  the  French  j in  “ jour,"  or  English  s in  “pleasure,”  was 
unknown  to  the  languages  of  India;  but  it  was  represented  in  Zend 
by  the  character  tb  (a  compound,  of  which  the  elements  are  obscure), 
and  it  has  been  discriminated  in  modern  Persian  from  the  2,  which, 
however,  under  all  circumstances,  may  be  optionally  employed  for 
it,  by  a peculiar  diacritical  pointing  (y  and  The  occurs  in 
the  inscriptions  in  the  following  examples. 

’Uwaj^a,  “Susiana”;  compare  particularly  Pehlevi  Havuj.  See  p.  80. 
AjAam'iya,  a very  difficult  compound  word,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  analogous 
in  form  and  sense  to  the  Sanskrit  ^ifiif^qT,  “making  war.” 
Awaj/tam,  awajAata,  &c.,  awajham  appears  to  be  the  1st  pers.  sing,  imperf. 

1 On  further  examination,  I am  inclined  to  reject  this  identification  of  the 
and  I find  the  j under  its  own  form  in  the  Sassanian  Inscriptions,  which 
De  Sacy  and  all  subsequent  paleographers  have  read  as  two  distinct  characters 

^ z and  | n ; but  which  is,  I think,  a modification  of  the  Gimel  of  that  Semitic 

alphabet,  published  by  Adler  from  a MS.  in  the  Vatican,  and  named  by  Klaproth 
the  Hierosolymitan.  See  Aperqu,  &c.,  PI.  XI.,  where  the  character  is  figured  as 

ch,  on  the  other  hand,  is  manifestly  the  or  ^\j  of  the  Sassanian 
Inscriptions,  which  is  again  an  exact  copy  of  the  Nestorian  Tsade  . I have, 
at  the  same  time,  failed  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  of  the  cursive  Pehlevi. 
The  Arianian  'J  is  probably  for  the  ^ of  the  Hebrew,  or  Palmyrene  ^ . 
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of  “to  transport”  or  “carry  off”;  but  awajhata  is  probably  the  3d 
pers.  imp.  of  cj^,  “to  deceive.” 

J%at'iyam‘ija.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  termination  of  this  word  be  aniya 
or  am'iya.  I compare  it  with  the  1st  pers.  imperat.  or  pot.  of  ^TT,  “to 
leave,”  conjugated  in  the  3d  class. 

AwajAaniya,  “he  proclaimed”;  perhaps  compounded  of  and  in 
the  causal  form,  and  with  the  characteristic  of  the  9th  class ; compare 
Sans.  ^ricIT^'rf , “calling,”  and  Pers.jlj  | , “voice.” 

Daruj/iana,  “a  liar,”  from  JT.  and  , connected  with  adhur’ujiya  and 
dhur’uk’htam. 

And  a very  numerous  class  of  words  which  are  derived  from  the 
root  jhana,  “to  strike  or  kill,”  as  jhathja,  jhata,  ajha,  ajhanam,  awdjha, 
awajhanam,  frdjlianam,  patiyajhata,  &c.  The  etymology  of  many  of 
these  terms  is  exceedingly  obscure,  and  it  is  unsafe,  therefore,  to  dis- 
cuss the  orthography  of  their  Sanskrit  correspondents:  jhana,  “to 
strike  or  kill,”  however,  may  be  examined  with  some  confidence. 
M.  Burnouf  considers  the  form  of  zan  to  be  the  true  represen- 
tative of  the  Sanskrit  sT'T  han,  and  he  supposes  the  palatal  in  jainti 
for  hanti,  jata  for  hata,  &c.,  to  be  a subsequent  degradation1;  but  to 
me,  I confess,  it  appears  more  probable  that  the  Devanagari  aspirate 
passed  through  the  palatals  in  its  transmutation  to  the  rough  sibilant  2. 
The  order  would  seem  to  be  k,  jli,  j,  and  z,  as  in  the  Sanskrit  han, 
Cuneiform  jhan,  Zend  jan,  and  Persian  ( . \ j zan;  and  in  the  name 
of  Susiana,  Cuneiform  ’ Uwajha , Pehlevi  Uavuj  or  Habit j,  Persian 
Khuz.  That  the  Sanskrit,  indeed,  itself  acknowledged  the  affinity  of 
the  aspirate  and  palatal  is  proved  by  the  reduplicate  connexion  of  the 
powers  and  by  the  employment  of  tTH?  jahi  (Cun.  jhat'iya ) in  the 
second  pers.  imperative  sing,  of  this  very  verb,  for  the  regular  hadhi 
or  handhi. 

We  must  be  careful,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  aspirative  palatal  of 
the  Cuneiform  alphabet,  >~y^,  be  not  confounded  with  the  Devana- 
gari ^ jh.  The  former  articulation  was  peculiar  to  the  Persian 
branch  of  the  Arian  family;  it  was  admitted  into  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions  in  modification  of  the  Sanskrit  and  »T,  and  perhaps 
even  as  a substitute  for  the  ^ and  while  in  the  Zend  it  replaced 
the  TT;  and  in  some  instances  also  the  W.  In  the  early  Per- 

1 See  Ya<;na — On  the  Zend  Alphabet,  p.  71. 
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sian,  before  a Semitic  influence  had  overspread  the  language,  the 
sound  was  much  affected,  and  a vast  number  of  words,  therefore, 
which  are  written  and  pronounced  at  present  with  the  rough  z,  are 
found  in  the  old  authors  with  the  j,  an  articulation  which  is  still, 
indeed,  generally  preserved  in  such  cases  in  the  Kurdish,  Pashtu,  and 
other  primitive  dialects,  and  which  was  the  connecting  link  between 
the  palatal  and  sibilant.  The  Pehlevi  admitted  two  different  forms  to 
represent  the  z,  J and  w ; but  founded  on  a Semitic  type,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  discriminated  between  the  aspirated  and  unaspirated 
powers.  The  sound,  indeed,  of  the  Cuneiform  appears  to  have 
been  entirely  unknown  in  Pehlevi,  and  it  is  very  rarely  used  in  the 
pronunciation  of  modern  Persian. 

I am  not  aware  that  the  Cuneiform  palatals  can  be  compared 
under  any  circumstances  with  the  Devanagari  *1,  although  the  contrary 
substitution  takes  place  perhaps  in  a few  instances,  and  although  in 
modern  Persian  the  g j replaces  the  Sanskrit  y,  as  often  as  the  <S 
usurps  the  functions  of  the  : our  field  of  comparison,  at  the  same 
time,  is  too  limited  in  the  inscriptions  to  admit  of  any  safe  con- 
clusions. 


The  dentals  of  the  Cuneiform  alphabet  are  more  extensively 
developed  than  any  other  class  of  consonants.  I represent  them  in 

the  following  order:  t,  111"  t'K  yy  an<l 

<£l  dh ; and  I proceed  to  examine  each  character  in  some  detail. 


i|y|  t.  For  the  identification  of  this  character  we  have  ample  and 
unequivocal  grounds.  In  the  following  examples  its  power  is  cer- 
tainly that  of  the  surd  dental  of  the  Zend  and  Sanskrit,  and  where  the 
Greek  or  Hebrew,  or  modern  Persian,  replaces  it  by  the  sonant  d,  the 
latter  orthography  is  degraded. 

Tigra,  T typis'i  compare  Pers.^jj  or  from  ffnT,  “to  be  sharp,”  Heb. 
Vpin,  Arabic  . 


1 In  Zend,  however,  the  may  rather  be  classed  as  a sonant  sibilant  than 
as  a palatal.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  aspirated  form  of  for  the  two  characters 

uniformly  replaced  the  surd  sibilants  s and  sh,  when  the  latter  happen  to  fall  upon 
a sonant  power. 
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NabuniZa,  A afiuvrjTOS,  the  l replacing  the  n,  according  to  Scythic  usage. 
VishZaspa,  Greek  YaTauTTYjq,  Zend  Pers.  i or 

\zS. 

As(a)g arZa,  Greek  '2iCt.yd.pT  101 ; compare  Sans.  f^J|^  for  the  locative  suffix. 
Bak’hZarish,  Greek  B aKTpla,  Persian  Jib- b , Zend  Apakhtara. 
Hara’uwaZish,  Greek  ’Apaycoro/,  Sans.  , Zend  j^ojaj^as7ajw>  . 

HagmaZana,  Greek  AyfiaTava,  Heb.  NriQTIK , Persian  . 

FrawarZish,  Greek  <bpaopTY]q ; compare  Sanskrit  jf^or  . 

GumaZa,  Latin  Cometes. 

Stfa,  Sans.  FI  or  3VJT,  Zend  or  axj^ojj  ; compare  Pers.  . 

Tuma,  Zend  Taokhma,  Pers.  from  Sans,  Fq . 

PaZiya,  Sans.  irfir,  Zend  paiti;  Pali  pati;  Greek  7r port. 

MarZiya,  Sans.  , Persian  , “a  man.” 

We  find  it  also  in  the  adverbial  suffix  td,  as  in  yatd,  “when;” 
thakata,  “then;”  in  the  nom.  of  Sanskrit  themes  in  TT,  tri;  as  in  pita, 
“father;”  mdta,  “mother;”  brata,  “brother;”  in  the  third  pers.  sing, 
of  the  present  and  middle  imperfect ; in  the  second  pers.  plural  of  the 
imperative;  in  participles,  and  in  a multitude  of  grammatical  in- 
flexions, where  its  power  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  We  may,  I believe, 
assert  for  the  letter  the  same  necessity  of  aspiration,  when  united 
with  a liquid  or  semivowel,  that  we  have  already  observed  to  apply  to 
the  guttural  ^ k;  and  as  we  shall  subsequently  find  the  letter  ^ p, 
in  the  class  of  labials,  to  undergo  a similar  modification  in  connexion 
with  the  r,  we  may  perhaps  detect  in  these  instances  the  operation  of 
an  orthographical  law  which  affects  the  surd,  and  leaves  untouched 
the  sonant  powers.  That  the  Cuneiform  palatals  were  exempted  from 
its  influence  may  be  attributed  also  to  an  imperfection  of  structure,  of 
a kindred  nature  with  that  which  in  the  Devanagari  alphabet  neglected 
to  provide  companion  sonants  for  the  sibilants,  or  companion  surds  for 
the  semi-vowels.  It  must  be  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  our 
means  of  verification  are  far  from  sufficient.  We  have,  certainly,  the 
forms  of  Parthwa , Gatkwa,  Thrada,  Mithra,  K’kskathrita,  & c.,  to  sup- 
port the  aspiration  of  the  surd  dental  when  brought  in  contact  with  a 
liquid  or  semi-vowel;  but  as  I have  noticed  a possible  exception  to 
the  rule  in  the  Cuneiform  groupes  of  kri  and  pri,  so  also  in  the  names 
of  Bactria  and  Cyaxares  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  t may 
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immediately  coalesce  with  the  r,  or  whether  it  may  be  separated  from 
it  by  the  unexpressed  short  a.  I have  rendered  the  names  in  Roman 
characters,  with  a view  to  orthographical  precision,  as  Bdk'htarish  and 
’ Uwak'lishatara,  and  in  the  former  case  the  reading  is  further  sup- 
ported by  the  Zend  orthography  of  apakhtara,  but  in  the  latter  the 
etymology  is  apparently  that  of  the  Sanskrit  'EJr?  kshattra,  a term  in 
which  the  dental  and  liquid  are  united,  and  of  which  the  compound 
articulation  is  represented  in  every  other  instance  by  a special  cha- 
racter, that  I shall  presently  have  occasion  to  analyze. 

The  surd  dental  also  appears  to  be  provided  with  particular  signs 
destined  for  combination  with  the  i and  u;  but  the  existence  of  these 
signs  does  not  in  any  way  prevent  the  letter  in  its  primary  form  from 
coalescing  immediately  with  the  vowels  in  question.  In  some  cases  it 
is  used  indifferently  with  the  character  appropriated  to  the  V; 
and  the  example  of  tumd  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  hard  aspirated 
WVas  not  necessarily  employed  when  the  dental  power  was  required 
to  combine  with  the  aspirative  vowel  u. 


nr  t'h.  This  character  is  of  very  limited  employment,  and  it  has 
been  usually  assigned  to  the  sonant,  rather  than  to  the  surd  class  of 
dentals.  As  it  can  be  shown,  however,  to  represent  the  Sanskrit 
IT,  both  in  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  and  in  the  third  person  of 
the  imperative,  I prefer  the  latter  identification,  explaining  the  substi- 
tution for  it  of  the  Greek  8 in  the  name  of  Cappadocia  by  the  same 
process  of  degradation,  which  has  replaced  the  surd  by  the  sonant 
dental  in  the  names  of  ‘YSdcnrqr,  2/j.epbis,  NafW/Sor,  &c.,  See.,  and  which 
has  penetrated  the  entire  orthographical  structure  of  the  modern  Per- 
sian. The  following  examples  are  given  of  the  Cuneiform  TTT- 

KatapaP/mka,  KaTTmiSoKia,  of  doubtful  etymology. 

Hrawam,  Sans.  Zend  “thou,”  nom.  case, 

and  the  imperatives pdtihuwa  for  ^TTTT  pdlu,  baratliuwci  for  MtjT  bharatu, 
danut'huwa,  daddt'huiva,  Sec. 

I suppose  the  character  to  have  possessed  something  of  the  power 
of  the  hard  t'h,  such  as  belongs  to  the  ^ of  the  Devanagari  alphabet ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  two  letters  will  not  admit 
of  etymological  comparison.  The  nr  is  strictly  the  representation 


1 Examples  of  this  loose  orthography  will  be  given  presently. 
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KT th 

of  the  Devanagari  rf  3 and  as  it  only  occurs  in  combination  with  the 
u,  we  are  justified,  perhaps,  in  attributing  its  aspirative  development 
to  the  peculiar  influence  of  that  vowel.  There  is,  at  the  same  time, 
some  difficulty  in  defining  the  exact  phonetic  power  of  the  nr.  owing 
to  the  anomalous  employment  of  the  true  aspirated  surd  dental  KT- 
The  latter  character  was  certainly  pronounced,  on  the  one  hand,  like 
the  Greek  ©,  for  it  is  not  only  represented  by  a sibilant  in  the  cognate 
or  derivative  languages,  but  it  actually  answers  in  a few  cases  to  the 
Devanagari  ; while,  as  it  replaces,  on  the  other  hand,  the  TT  and 
it  may  also  be  conjectured  to  have  exercised  the  power  of  the  hard 
aspirated  dental,  performing,  in  fact,  the  double  functions  of  the  Zend 
<j.  But  were  this  twofold  power  admitted,  were  the  Cuneiform 
to  be  recognized  as  the  equivalent  at  once  of  the  Devanagari  ^ and 
the  Greek  d,  we  should  be  altogether  at  a loss  to  account  for  the 
employment,  or  to  discriminate  the  value  of  HI*  The  two  powers 
were  undoubtedly  connected,  for  in  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person 
singular,  where  the  Sanskrit  alone  employs  the  W,  we  find  the  ortho- 
graphy of  yyy*  t'huwam,  in  the  nominative,  and 

Yfl  ^ YYY  ^Ttl’  in  the  accusative;  but  still  there  is 

no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  used  indifferently.  The  charac- 
ters, indeed,  are  obviously,  I think,  distinguished  in  power  as  in 
form;  and  although,  therefore,  the  replaces  very  frequently  the 
hard  dental  of  the  Sanskrit,  I suppose  it,  nevertheless,  to  have  pos- 
sessed in  the  inscriptions  exclusively  the  value  of  d,  and  I assign 

to  the  YYY  the  cognate,  but  still  independent,  power  of 


tA.  Before  I examine  in  any  detail  the  orthographical  rela- 
tions of  this  power,  I produce  the  following  examples  to  support  its 
identity  with  the  sibilant  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 

Attura,  Greck’Acravpia  or  ’Arovpla,  Hcb.  Tlti’tt , Chaldeemntt , Arab.^y\. 
Part/twa,  Greek  HapBuata,  HapBvrjvr/,  UapBva?ot,  and  IlapSo/. 
MifAra,  Greek  M hpa  or  MtBpa,  Sans,  Zend  , Persian 

TAataghush,  Greek  harrayvoat. 

In  these  names  it  certainly  occupies  a middle  place  between  the 
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sibilant  and  dental,  illustrating  the  passage  of  one  power  into  the 
other,  which  was  remarked  by  Dion  Cassius1 2,  in  regard  to  the  Syriac 
pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  Etymologically,  also,  I will  now 

show  that  it  answers  occasionally  to  the  Sanskrit  ZJT,  as  well  as  to  the 
dental  W or  and  that  this  anomalous  employment  can  only  be 
explained  by  its  intermediate  position  between  the  two  adverse  articu- 
lations. In  the  following  terms  it  is  th£  substitute  for  the  sibilant. 

Vitlia.  It  is  doubtful,  I think,  if  we  may  compare  this  word 

with  or  probably,  however,  with  the  latter;  for 

in  Zend  will  alone  conveniently  represent  it.  In  my  preceding 
remarks  I have  supposed  it  to  be  equivalent  to  ^T,  “a  family.” 

Thalia,  “to  speak,”  which  is  identical  with  the  Sanskrit  3TO 
and  Zend  fas;  and  its  numerous  derivatives,  such  as  tha- 

tiya,  athaha,  athaham,  athahya,  thakyamahya,  &c.  Perhaps  also  in 
those  obscure  terms,  athagina  and  athagandm,  the  KT  replaces  a 
Devanagari  The  sibilant  power,  moreover,  is  sufficiently  marked 
in  the  superlative  Maihishta,  which  connects  the  Sanskrit 
Mahishta  with  the  Zend  Mazi&ta;  which,  as  a proper 

name,  was  written  by  the  Greeks  Maodortos ; and  which  probably  gave 
rise  to  the  title  of  Majistan,  the  Meyiordrer  of  the  Septuagint  and  of 
profane  history3.  Unquestionably,  however,  the  proper  and  legiti- 
mate functions  of  the  are  to  express  the  surd  dental  of  the 
Sanskrit,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  examples. 

Yai/ta,  Sans.  TTOT,  Zend  juo<JAjy*o,  “as.” 

AwafAa’,  Zend  juj(5aj»«ai  or  axj(3aj»a),  “thus-” 

Am’utf/ta,  Sans,  ^jpnr , “ from  thence.” 

7%akata,  Sans.  with  adverbial  suffix;  Latin  tunc. 

1 Lib.  LXVIII.,  c.  26. 

2 I consider  these  words  as  difficult  of  explanation  as  any  that  occur  in  the 
inscriptions,  and  will  defer,  therefore,  for  the  present,  attempting  to  give  their 
etymology. 

3 The  corruption  of  Mathishlam  into  ^ . ^Ia<w-=»Lc  is  a further  argument  in 

favour  of  the  connexion  of  Vitha  with  the  Zend  Vaejo  and  Pehlevi  Vij ; for 
the  Persian  title  of  Majistan,  Greek  Meytovdi/fy,  see  Mas'udi  in  Extraits  des 
Man.,  tom.  VIII.,  p.  163,  and  the  various  authorities,  sacred  and  profane,  collected 
by  Brisson,  De  Reg.  Pers.  p.  1 73. j -r. 
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YAuwam,  Sans,  jqf,  Zend  2d  pers.  pron.acc.  sing. 

GifAam,  Sans.  iflfiT,  “chaunt,”  “singing,"  acc.  sing.  fern. 

K’hshayaJAiya,  from  “to  rule”;  compare  Zend  A3p»<JA3Ay<5[}. 
TAastaniya,  “standing,”  Sans.  iWH,  Zend  yAs^o^yj^. 

SiktfAa  uvvatish,  a name  of  which  the  first  element  is 

In  many  of  these  terms  the  KT  has  been  developed  from  a 
primitive  aspiration,  or  it  has  subsided  to  that  power  in  later  languages; 
the  connexion  of  Mcihishta  and  Mathishta  has  been  already  noticed. 
The  adverbial  suffix  also,  which  has  been  strengthened  into  ta,  tha,  da, 
and  dha,  was  originally  ha';  K'hshayathiya  became  Shahya,  in  Pehlevi1 2, 
and  Shah  six;  in  Persian,  and  thastaniya  appears  to  occupy  a middle 
place  between  the  Sanskrit  frTS^T  tishtan,  and  the  Zend  histan 3. 

The  etymology  of  other  words,  such  as  Gdthwa,  Gdtlium,  (probably 
from  HTC,  “ firm,”  “ strong”),  the  names  of  the  months  Thurawahara, 
Thdigarchish,  &c.,  is  too  obscure  to  afford  any  useful  evidence;  and  I 
will  only  remark,  therefore,  that  if  the  above  identifications  be 
admitted,  if  the  Cuneiform  can  etymologically  replace  both  the 
sibilant  and  the  dental  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  so  remarkable  a 
deviation  from  the  rules  of  Arian  orthography  can  be  explained  only 
by  the  attribution  to  it  of  the  power  of  the  soft  th,  unknown  to  the 
Indian  organs  of  speech,  but  which  was  preserved  in  the  Greek  and  in 
many  of  the  dialects  of  the  Germanic  family.  In  the  Zend  and 
Pehlevi  there  was  some  confusion  both  in  the  employment  and  con- 
figuration of  the  surd  dentals.  Burnouf  considers  the  of  the  Zend 
alphabet  to  have  possessed  the  double  power  of  the  and  0,  hut  the 
form  of  this  letter  was  apparently  derived  from  the  Semitic  Teth  (<j 
from  0),  which  through  the  Syrian  2,  gave  rise  to  the  Arabic 
k ; while  the  unaspirated  surd  dental  was  modified  from  the  Thau, 

1 See  BurnouPs  Ya<;na,  p.  12. 

2 The  word  which  De  Sacy  reads  as  Vohia,  in  the  inscription  of  Tak-i-Bostdn , 
is,  I believe,  in  reality  Shahya,  “a  king.”  This  identification,  however,  cannot 
be  considered  to  be  proved. 

3 Burnouf  (Yaqna,  Not.  et  Eclair,  p.  54)  gives  many  cognate  forms,  such  as 
hista,  histenti , histois,  &c. ; but  I am  not  sure  if  the  present  participle  histan  is 
found  in  the  Zend  A. vesta.  The  Cuneiform  thastaniya,  also,  is  far  from  being 
determinately  identified. 
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which,  with  a particular  pointing,  was  employed  in  Arabic  to  express 
the  soft  th  i . (Phoenician  p , Parthian  /),  Sassanian  1'  or  \ 
Zend  and  Pehlevi  ^o).  The  Pehlevi  alphabet  did  not  acknowledge 
the  power  of  the  Cuneiform  It  expressed  the  hard  surd  dental 

exclusively  by  and  where  the  Zend,  by  its  euphonic  laws  aspirated 
the  power  in  combination  with  a liquid,  the  Pehlevi  carried  the  prin- 
ciple still  further,  and  replaced  the  dental  by  a simple  aspiration;  as 
in  puhr  for  puthra,  chihr  for  chithra,  oj,  spikr  for  spithra, 

See/  The  modern  Persian,  also,  was  subject  to  the  same  imperfect 
organization,  and  substituted  a sibilant  or  an  aspirate  for  the  th  in 
combination  with  a liquid,  as  it  approached  an  Arian  or  Pehlevi  type; 
the  sibilant  power  in  Pisar,  “ a son,”  <***>  sih,  “ three,”  &c., 
answering  to  the  Sanskrit  dental  softened  in  Zend  to  a th;  while  in 
mi  hr,  “ the  sun,”  shahar,  “ a city,”  chihr,  “ the  face,” 
jtfr1 * 3  spihr,  “the  spheres,”  &c.,  the  dental  has  altogether  lapsed,  and 
merely  left  in  its  place  the  euphonic  aspiration  which  was  developed 
by  its  union  with  a liquid. 


► | j t.  I have  now  to  examine  the  property  and  application  of  a 
fourth  modification  of  the  surd  dental,  for  which  we  may  hardly  find  a 
suitable  equivalent  in  any  other  system  of  palaeography.  The  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  the  Cuneiform  is  its  dependence  on  the 
vowel  i for  articulation,  a restriction  of  employment  which  equally 
applies  to  the  j,  m,  ^ v.  In  the  following  examples, 
I shall  bring  forward  ample  proofs  of  its  dental  value ; but  for 
its  identification  as  a surd,  rather  than  a sonant,  of  that  class,  I 
must  rely,  in  a great  measure,  upon  being  able  to  show  that,  in 
certain  words,  it  is  used  indifferently  with  the  common  fTrT-  « 
we  were  guided  by  Greek  orthography,  or  by  Sanskrit  and  Persian 
analogies,  we  should  certainly  represent  the  letter  by  a d,  and  we 

1 I have  the  impressions  of  a series  of  Sassanian  gems,  containing  the  sacred 
legend  “Apastan  ul  Yazdun,"  which  prove  beyond  question  the  gradual  change  of 

IP  into  . 

£ See  Essay  on  the  Pehlevi,  p.  345.  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  spithra 
in  Zend,  hut  that  it  must  have  existed  I infer  from  the  Greek  2 mdpaSdTrjs. 
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might  conjecture  it  even  to  possess  something  of  a cerebral  articu- 
lation, but,  on  the  other  hand,  indications  of  this  nature  are  not,  I 
think,  to  be  weighed  against  the  direct  evidence  afforded  by  the 
inscriptions  of  its  interchangeability  with  the  ; particularly  when 
we  remember  that  the  adverbial  suffixes  in  Sanskrit,  whether  written 
with  a surd  or  sonant  dental,  were  equally  developments  of  a primitive 
aspiration,  and  when  we  know  the  substitution  of  the  d for  t to  have 
been  in  modern  Persian  an  undoubted  orthographical  degradation.  I 
now  give  a list  of  all  the  Cuneiform  words  in  which  the  character 
occurs. 

Bart'iya,  Greek  2/aepdtjj  or  Mdpdof,  or  Map  Bios ; compare  Sans.  HTrfJ  or 

Artawart'iya,  a name,  in  which  wart'iya  is  probably  connected  with  ^7T, 
“ selected.” 

Atriyat'iya  or  Atriyatiya,  the  name  of  a month ; compare  Sans.  ^f^TTlrn . 
NaZ'itabira,  a Babylonian  name.  Perhaps  Nat'i  is  the  same  prefix  which 
occurs  in  ’NrjpryAiaaoop,  NepyaA,  &c. 

Tipim,  Z'ipiya,  acc.  and  gen.  case  of  a noun  identical  with  , “ a tablet 
or  writing.” 

YaZ'iya,  “if,”  Sans,  Zend  yezi. 

PaZ'iya,  “protect,”  probably  2d  pers.  imp.  answering  to  icnf?  for  rnfti. 
Jhaffiya,  “ strike,’  2d  pers.  imperat. ; compare  for  from 

AtifrashtaZ'iya.  I conjecture  the  termination  to  be  the  Vedic  rnffn  in  the 
ablative  case. 

yitam,  afina,  at'inam.  The  root  is  probably  ftj,  “to  possess,”  conjugated 
in  the  9th  class. 

fida,  “a  fort,”  perhaps  from  the  same  root.  The  Persian  correspondent 
isjj. 

s' 

HaZ'ish,  acc.  neut.  sing.,  signification  doubtful,  but  apparently  allied  to  . 
TiyaZ'ish  \ The  termination  in  af'ish  in  all  these  words  is  the  acc. 

NiyaZ'ish  ( neuter  of  the  subjoined  pronoun  of  the  -3d  person.  I am 

Visnahat'ish  | not  aware,  however,  of  any  correspondent  for  this  term  in 
ParikarahaZ'ishJ  Sanskrit,  Zend,  or  Persian. 

yffiya  (?),  a doubtful  word,  but  apparently  2d  pers.  sing,  imperat  of  f\T. 
Yat'ipaf'iya  (?).  The  orthography  is  doubtful,  and  I cannot  venture  at 
present  to  give  the  etymology. 
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Awahyaraftya,  “ ea  rationc  rat'iya  is  from  the  root  TT^T , “ to  accomplish,” 
hence  Latin  ratio,  German  rath,  Pehlevi  axj\  Persian  and  ^j\j. 
See  Essay  on  the  Pehlevi,  p.  313. 

Pritiya  or  Pritiya,  2d  pers.  sing,  imper.  of  jjt . 

In  this  list  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  words,  Atri- 
ydtiya  and  pritiya,  in  which  the  dental  is  expressed  indifferently 
by  and  and  the  confusion  may  be  admitted  as  evidence 

that  the  phonetic  powers  of  the  characters  were,  to  a certain  degree, 
identical,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  they  assimilated  so  nearly  as  to  lead  the 
artist  into  error  with  regard  to  the  discrimination  of  their  employment. 
One  of  these  terms  also,  pritiya,  is  unquestionably  the  second  person 
imperative  sing.,  for  it  is  modified  to  pritd  in  the  plural,  as  under 
precisely  the  same  circumstances  jhatiya  is  modified  to  jhata;  and 
we  perceive,  therefore,  in  the  inflexion  tiya,  which  occurs  in  these 
words  as  well  as  in  pdtiya,  the  characteristic  of  the  imperative, 
which  in  the  Vedas  is  represented  by  fv  dhi,  but  which  in  the  classical 

Sanskrit  has  usually  been  corrupted  to  hi1:  now  this  inflexion,  I 
believe,  in  several  other  cases,  such  as  nirasditiya,  kkshanasdtiya, 
hawatiya 2,  &c.,  is  written  with  the  ; which  appears  to  furnish 
further  evidence  of  the  indifferent  orthography  of  pritiya  and 
pritiya. 

It  is  not  necessary,  I imagine,  in  every  instance  to  analyze  the 
employment  of  the  tyy.  Wherever  the  Cuneiform  orthography  can 

be  compared  with  that  of  the  Sanskrit  or  Persian,  the  character  is 
found  to  represent  a dental,  with  the  exception  of  the  word  T'ipisk  for 
Lipis,  where  the  Devanagari  substitutes  a liquid;  but  the  l,  a power 
unknown  to  the  Cuneiform  alphabet,  was  itself  connected  very  closely 
with  the  dentals,  through  the  class  of  cerebrals.  In  the  rock  inscrip- 
tions of  Asoca  the  Pali  repeatedly  confounds  the  dentals  and  cerebrals3. 


1 See  Rig  Vedse  Spec.  Aduot.,  P.  VIII.,  and  Bopp’s  Grammar,  pp.  151 
and  331. 

2 I am  not  sure,  however,  that  in  these  terms  atiya  may  not  be  the  third  person 
of  an  optative,  the  Vedic  let.  See  Professor  Rosen’s  note  to  the  Vedic  vahshati. 
Rig  Vedse  Spec.  Adnot.,  P.  IV. 

3 See  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  471,  and  Vol.  VII., 
P-  277.  See  also  for  the  rule  in  Pali,  Essai  sur  lc  Pali,  p.  87 ; and  for  the  same 
in  Prakrit  Instit.  Prac.,  s.  38,  p.  204. 
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The  same  confusion  prevails  in  the  numismatic  Bactrian1 2,  and  includes 
the  liquids;  while  the  Rig  Veda  also  uniformly  employs  the  l for  the 
cl,  if  it  be  preceded  or  followed  by  a vowel".  In  those  Indian  dialects, 
moreover,  which  employ  the  Persian  character  for  their  transcription, 
the  cerebrals  are  almost  invariably  represented  by  the  liquids,  and  we 
have  only  to  compare  dfidjuas,  and  ^11,1  almas,  Badakhsh,  and 

i Balakhsh 3 4,  &c.,  to  be  assured  that  the  permutability  of  the 
powers  is  of  great  antiquity. 

The  only  question  that  can  possibly  arise  from  the  assimilation  of 
t'ipim  with  the  Sanskrit  lipim  is,  whether  the  Cuneiform  may 
not  be  supposed  to  have  possessed  a cerebral  rather  than  a dental  arti- 
culation, and  whether  that  articulation  may  not  have  been  pre- 
served, to  a certain  degree,  in  the  Zend  alphabet,  where  the  <^>  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  common  both  as  a final  and  in  combination 
with  the  Jc,  ch,  and  b\  The  following  reasons,  however,  appear  to  me 
to  be  conclusive  against  this  hypothesis.  Firstly,  If  the  language  of 
the  inscriptions  had  acknowledged  a class  of  cerebrals,  it  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  possess  surd  and  sonant  forms  and  their  aspirates; 
whereas  is  the  only  single  character  which  will  in  any  way 
answer  to  that  peculiar  Indian  articulation.  Secondly,  With  the 
exception  of  t'ipish,  the  | uniformly  answers  to  a dental  in  Greek 
and  Sanskrit.  Thirdly,  The  names  of  Bart'iya,  N at’itabira,  and 
Atriydiiya,  are  written  in  the  Median  with  the  same  character  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  answers  to  the  Persian  ^y ; and,  Fourthly, 
Although  the  variant  dental  of  the  Zend  alphabet  may  pos. 

sibly  be  a relic  of  the  Cuneiform  f^y,  there  is  nothing  whatever 
to  show  that  it  possessed  a cerebral  value,  or  even  to  indicate  that  the 
latter  phonetic  power  was  known  to  the  Persian  branch  of  the  Arian 
family.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  undue  extension  of  the  class 
of  dentals,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  representatives  in  that  class,  as 
they  exist  in  other  languages,  for  the  characters  £^y  and  I must 

1 See  Cunningham  on  the  Names  of  Apollodotus,  Diomedes,  and  Undopherres, 
i Journal  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  888. 

2 “ Per  totam  enim  Rigvedam  mutam  lingualem  d,  si  vocalis  earn  prsecedit,  et 
vel  in  eodem,  vel  in  proximo  verbo  vocalis  earn  sequitur,  semper  in  l mutatam 

i esse  videmus.”  Rig  Ved.  Spec.  Adnot.,  p.  3. 

3 Yakut,  in  the  Murdsid-ul-Itila' a,  gives  the  double  orthography;  hence  our 
Balass  ruby  for  the  ruby  of  Badakhshan.  See  Marsden’s  Marco  Polo,  p.  132. 

4 Sec  Ya<;na — sur  l’Aph.  Zend,  p.  76. 
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still  decline  to  admit  a special  and  distinct  classification  of  Cuneiform 
cerebrals;  and  I must  suppose  the  to  express  a peculiar  articula- 
tion, which  may  be  represented  in  the  most  convenient  manner  by  (, 
and  which  only  differed  from  the  common  t by  requiring  to  be  pro- 
nounced in  union  with  the  i;  whereas  the  regular  dental  combined 
without  repugnance  indifferently  with  all  the  vowels. 


tr.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  showing  the  Devanagari 
equivalent  of  this  sign,  but  the  exact  expression  of  the  Cuneiform 
phonetic  power  requires  a very  nice  analysis.  We  shall  find  the  fc 
uniformly  replaced  in  Sanskrit  by  the  ^ tr,  an  articulation  which 
became  in  Zend,  by  the  application  of  the  law  of  euphonic  aspiration, 
7 <a  thr,  and  which,  as  I have  already  observed,  in  modern  Persian 
either  degraded  the  dental  to  a sibilant,  or  aspirate,  or  expunged  it 
altogether. 

In  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  we  have  observed  the  operation 
of  the  same  law  of  aspiration  in  the  orthography  of  Mithra,  K'hshar 
thrita,  &c. ; while  the  apparent  irregularity  of  the  forms  of  Bak'ktarish 
and  ’ U wak'hshatara  has  been  overcome  by  the  introduction  of  a short 
a between  the  dental  and  the  liquid.  How,  then,  are  we  to  account 
for  a single  character  also  representing  the  Sanskrit  ^ ? The  employ- 
ment of  compound  signs  was  unknown  to  the  early  alphabetical 
system  of  the  inscriptions,  and  if  the  tr  had  required  to  be  expressed 
in  its  full  integrity,  it  would,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  have 
been  represented  by  KT  El-  Can  we,  then,  suppose  that,  as  in  the 
Pali,  the  liquid  was  altogether  dropped ’?  There  are,  certainly, 
examjdes  of  this  in  the  inscriptions  in  the  substitution  of  p for  pr, 
w for  vr;  but  in  the  case  of  the  dental  compound  we  find  the  liquid 
re-appear  in  every  language  that  has  prevailed  in  Persia  from  the 
time  of  the  Achaemenians  downwards;  we  find  the  r etymologically 
required  in  the  oblique  cases  of  themes  in  W,  where  the  Cuneiform 
employs  the  i^;  and  we  further  observe  in  the  orthography  of  the 
Greek  ^aTpdirrjs,  which  was  unquestionably  taken  from  the  vernacular 
dialect  of  Persia  in  a very  early  age,  that  the  dental  and  liquid  are 
preserved  in  the  full  development  of  the  Sanskrit.  There  seems, 
therefore,  no  resource  but  to  believe  the  power  of  the  liquid  to  have 
existed  in  the  articulation  which  replaced  the  Sanskrit  ^ ; but  to  have 


1 See  Essai  sur  le  Pali,  p.  91. 
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been,  at  the  same  time,  so  imperfectly  pronounced,  that  it  was  inope- 
rative in  regard  to  aspiration,  and  that  it  was  even  independent  of 
expression  by  a distinct  character.  In  this  view  I have  represented 
the  ^ in  the  Roman  characters  by  tr,  but  I would  suppose  the  dental 
to  be  pronounced  with  a peculiar  lisp,  in  which  the  power  of  the  liquid 
was  hardly  discernable.  The  following  list  comprises  all  the  words  in 
which  the  character  occurs. 


Artak’hshafra,  Artaxerxes;  compare  the  Sassanian  O 2DU5LD2i!y 
Artahshatri. 

K’hshairam.  Rosen  translates  kshatram  by  “ robur.” — RigVedse  Spec.  Adnot. 
p.  XI.  Compare  Zend  as^Cjas^cJs  , “a  king.”  I believe  and 
to  be  cognate  terms.  Kshatra  in  Pali  was  written  ch’heta.  See  Journ. 
Asiat.  Soc.  Beng.,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  564. 

K’hshatrapa,  Greek  ’SaTpa.Trtjc;.  Khshatrapa  of  Surashtra.  See  Journ. 

Asiat.  Soc.  Beng.,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  345. 

Atrina,  a name  perhaps  allied  to  the  Sanscrit  ^rp5Ff  . 

Afiriyatiya,  the  name  of  a month ; compare  Sanskrit  . 

Tfitiyarn,  “the  third,”  Sans.  fi'4 , Zend  Greek  rplrov. 

Putra,  “a  son,”  Sans.  ^tT:,  Zend  <L7(j;q) , Pehlevi  puhr,  Pers.^^o  or  . 
Hamitriya,  “confederate  or  rebellious,”  probably  from  ^ and  or 
Pitra,  “ father,”  probably  instrumental  case  for  ftp^T ; compare  Zend  acc. 

Chifratak’hma,  a name  signifying  perhaps  “the  strong  leopard,”  chitra= 
and  takhma^Ai^dlwp) '. 

Niyatrarayam,  a very  difficult  compound  verb,  of  which  the  first  element 
may  be  allied  to  fVpET?,  “checking.” 


In  these  examples  harrCitriya  is  the  only  word  in  which  the  etymo- 
logical necessity  for  a liquid  in  combination  with  a dental  is  not  a 
matter  of  demonstration,  (and  even  then  it  is  doubtful  if  the  derivation 
be  not  from  mitra,  “ a friend,”  rather  than  from  mitha,  “ to  unite :”) 
but  we  may  at  the  same  time  suppose  that  by  an  imperfection  in  the 
Persian  organs  of  speech,  an  imperfection  arising  from  foreign  inter- 
course, it  was  but  faintly  articulated.  Whether  so  remarkable  a defect 

1 The  epithet  tak'hma,  “ strong,”  occurs  in  many  Greek  names.  Compare 
Yaraiypr/f,  Tpirai^pijy,  TpiTavTalxprjs,  &c. 
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is  to  be  traced  to  a Scythic  or  Semitic  influence  must  be  examined 
hereafter.  I will  only  observe  at  present,  that  the  language  of  the 
so-called  Median  inscriptions  rejected  the  compound  articulation  of 
tr  altogether  and  substituted  for  it  a simple  sibilant ; the  names  of 
Atrina,  Atriyatiya,  Chitratak'hma  and  Artak' hshat fa,  being  read 
Assina,  Assiyatiya,  Chisso.ddk'hma  and  Artak'hsassa;  while  on  the 
same  principle  the  more  expanded  pronunciation  of  the  Persian 
Bdk’htarish  was  even  corrupted  to  Baghsis.  We  perceive  also,  per- 
haps, something  of  a kindred  defect,  or  at  any  rate  of  a kindred 
repugnance  to  the  compound  articulation,  in  the  alterations  which 
A rtak'hshatra  and  Khshatrapa  underwent  in  Hebrew,  the  one  being 
written  N.HI£fi£VTJ"nN  Artahshasta,  and  the  other  ISTHynN  ahash- 
darpan. 


yy  d.  The  following  names  establish  the  power  of  the  sonant 
dental  of  the  Cuneiform  alphabet  with  sufficient  preciseness. 

Dar(a)yawush,  Greek  A apiavgg,  or  A apeicuog,  or  AapeTof,  Heb.  tZ/T*"Vt. 
Mada,  Hebrew  'HD,  Greek  MyOia,  &c. 

Gadara,  Sans.  Gandhara,  Greek  F avdapioi. 

Sugkda,  Greek  2.oyoia  or  Aouyd/a,  of  the  Arabs. 

Nabukhucfrachara,  fiafiovKodpoaaop  or  N afiovyooovoa'op. 

A’uramazcfa,  Zend  Greek  'ilpopcjuTOps,  Pers. 

Vidarna,  Greek  ' Y odpvtjs. 

In  other  examples,  however,  such  as  Frada,  answering  to  the 
Greek  <!> padrrjs , Vidafrana  the  original  of  ’Ivracpfpvris,  Vidafra  for 
'h/T<i(f)pr)s,  and  Sparda,  probably  for  Zrdpra,  we  perceive  the  same  con- 
fusion between  the  d and  t as  has  been  noticed  in  the  examination  of 
the  different  forms  and  correspondents  of  the  surd  dental  of  the 
inscriptions.  Etymologically  the  Cuneiform  yy,  like  the  Zend  ^ 
answers  to  the  Devanagari  M as  often  as  to  the  unaspirated  ^ ; but  it 
likewise  occupies  a conspicuous  space  in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  *•,  and  sometimes  it  replaces  the  W- 
The  following  words  will  exhibit  its  relations  under  these  several  con- 
ditions of  employment. 
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Corresponding  with  the  Devanagari 

Dahyaush,  Zend  ; comp.  Sans,  and  ^|,  Pehlevi 

and  Pers.  i A , i^v^A  , &c.,  &c. 

Ada,  adada,  data,  dadathuwa,  &c.  I refer  all  these  terms  to  the  root  <*T, 

“ to  give,”  rather  than  to  VT , “ to  place,”  and  I believe  the  Zend  aw^ 
to  have  had  the  same  signification ; compare  Latin  “do,”  Pers.  ^aIa 
and  the  multitude  of  Persian  names  which  end  in  dartjg. 

Darugha,  Pers.  „.^A  from  the  Sans.  . 

Patipadam,  “recovered,”  apparently  from  JlffT,  “back,’  and  “to  go.” 

In  substitution  for  the  V. 

Derivatives  from  the  root  Darsh,  answering  to  the  Sanskrit  Vtfj 

and  Zend  darsh,  such  as  Ddidarshish,  adarshiya,  adarsk- 

anush,  &c. 

Derivatives  from  Ddr  (Sans,  xf,  Zend  ^7^  dere,  Pers.  ddr), 
such  as  addr(a)ya,  adariya,  ddr{a)yathiya,  D dr(a)yawush,  &c. 

Badaka,  “ a servant  ” or  “ subject,”  from  Sans,  or  Persian  hSxs . 
Upadarma,  a name  compounded  of  "JTI  and  VH . 

Danuthuwa,  3d  pers.  imper.  of  a verb  connected  with  the  Vedic  xpf. 

Replacing  the  Devanagari  !?. 

Adam, “I,”  Sans,  Zend  £ c^aj . 

Hada,  “ with,”  Sans. 

Daraya,  “the  sea,”  Zend  <^A^aj7a!^  from  Sans,  Persian  b^.A . 

Ida,  “here,”  Sanskrit  Zend 

Awada,  “ there,”  Zend  asqas»ai  , da  being  for  the  adverbial  suffix  *r. 
Dastaya,  “reduced,”  apparently  allied  to  ; compare  Zend  , 

Persian  i . 

Guda,  “ to  conceal,”  Sans.  3*- 

and  perhaps,  also,  in  the  doubtful  words  nishida,  azdd,  &c 
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Modified  from  the  Surd  dental  of  the  Sanskrit. 

Z7<fapatata,  3d  pers.  mid.  imperf.  of  verb  formed  of  TrT  and 
Wardanam  “a  city.”  I know  not  whether  the  derivation  be  from 

“to  be,”  or  , “to  surround;”  probably  the  latter,  as  gard  and  ward 
were  used  indifferently  in  Persian,  and  gard  was  always  connected 
with  the  idea  of  surrounding1. 

Ayarfana  i I hesitate  at  present  to  give  the  etymology  of  these  words2,  but 
Air/astana ) believe  the  d will  be  found  to  replace  a Sanscrit  jj  and  Vf. 
Thrada,  probably  from  TJTrf. 

/ 

If  adana  also  signify  “knew,”  as  I am  inclined  to  believe,  (being 
the  original  of  the  Persian  dan,)  the  dental  in  this  case  must 

be  developed  from  the  palatal,  for  the  cognate  root  in  Sanskrit  will  be 

sTT  jna ; while  it  is  observed  to  perform  a function  of  a somewhat 
similar  nature  in  replacing  the  Semitic  Tsade  in  the  name  of  Egypt, 
M'udraya  being  apparently  a corrupt  orthography  for  the  Hebrew 
□'ISO  Mitsraim,  and  Greek  Mearpaip.3. 

I have  already  remarked  that  the  law  of  aspiration  which  affects 
the  surds  in  combination  with  other  consonants,  particularly  liquids, 
appears  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  sonants,  and  it  need  not  therefore 
surprise  us  to  find  the  unaspirated  d coalescing  with  the  r in  Nabu- 
Jchudrachara,  M'udraga,  and  perhaps  Dadrashish,  as  we  have  seen  the 
unaspirated  g to  unite  with  the  same  liquid  in  agrabaya,  Tigra,  &c., 
and  as  we  shall  presently  observe  a similar  labial  compound  in  the 
orthography  of  brat  a and  Gubr'uwa.  The  sonant  d,  at  the  same  time, 
possessed  an  aspirated  form  which  required  to  be  employed  in  com- 

1 Compare  the  names  of  Sukriward  and  Abiicard  with  Lasgard,  Dastagard, 
&c.  I suspect,  indeed,  an  etymological  connexion  between  the  Cuneiform 
Asgarta  and  wardanam,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  both  of  these  Arian  terms, 
referring,  as  I suppose,  to  a walled  city,  should  have  been  adopted  by  the  Semitic 

nations.  Compare  Phoenician  karlh  (Greek  xepra  or  xapra,)  and  Arab- 
Bard  is  given  in  the  lexicons  as  “ a city,”  in  the  dialect  of  Kerman. 

4 The  identifications  which  I have  in  view  for  these  terms  are  1 1|  rl  d 

“ an  altar,”  and  vrqwiM  “ a treasury,”  (perhaps  the  Greek  name  of  ’A prv- 
<TTwvr)\)  but  I consider  both  of  them  to  be  very  doubtful. 

3 Stephen  de  Urbibus  says,  that  the  Phoenician  name  for  Egypt  was  Mvapa. 
May  not  this  be  a corrupt  reading  for  M vSpa  ? Sec  Steph.  in  voce  iEgyptus. 
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bination  with  the  vowel  u,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  aspirated 
dental  of  the  surd  class  ; and  we  may,  perhaps,  even  trace  the 
employment  of  these  two  forms  yy  and  in  the  orthography  of 

the  same  particle,  according  to  the  influence  of  the  vowels,  upon  a 
similar  principle,  although  not  in  such  a satisfactory  manner,  as  we 
have  perceived  the  gutturals  to  interchange  in  Marglmsh,  Margawa, 
darugha,  daruga.  The  permutation  to  which  I allude  appears  to 
take  place  in  the  orthography  of  the  compound  term  answering  to  the 
Persian  and  formed  of  a root  vach,  “to  speak,”  and  the 

prefixed  particle  of  “evil,”  ^ dur.  In  the  aorist  and  participle  of 
this  verb  we  have  the  regular  orthography  of  adhur'ujiya  and 
dhur'uk’htam;  whilst  the  verbal  noun,  (which  being  represented  in  the 
Median  by  a modification  of  the  same  word  that  answers  to  adhu- 
r'ujiya and  dhur’ulchtam  in  other  passages,  we  may  refer  with  some 
confidence  to  the  same  etymology,)  appears  under  the  form  of  daru- 
jhana'.  If  the  etymological  identity  of  these  terms  be  established,  we 

must  regard  the  substitution  of  the  a for  the  u in  the  particle 
which  led  to  the  change  of  the  dental,  as  a corruption  ; and  relying  on 
the  indication  thus  afforded,  we  may  further,  perhaps,  detect  and 
authenticate  a similar  instance  of  degradation  and  change  in  the  adverse 
orthography  of  dhushiyara  and  dash(a)barim 2,  where  the  same  par- 
ticle, under  another  form,  would  seem  to  be  employed  as  a prefix  of 
depreciation. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  if  the  Cuneiform  dental,  where  it 
replaces  the  Sanskrit  aspiration,  may  be  an  earlier  or  later  form  than 
the  sibilant  of  the  Zend ; if,  in  fact,  the  series  be  h,  d,  z,  or  h,  z,  d. 
That  the  sibilants  have  a very  close  connection  w ith  the  aspirate  is 
unquestionable,  and  that  the  j in  many  cases  is  derived  from  the 
Doran agari  without  any  trace  of  an  intermediate  form,  may  also 

with  safety  be  conceded;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  aspirate 
and  dentals  to  be  positively  interchangeable  within  the  insulated 
range  of  Sanskrit  orthography,  as  in  the  substitution  of  for  ftp 
in  the  characteristic  of  the  second  person  sing,  of  the  imperative  and 

1 See  Col.  4,  Lines  62  and  67. 

2 Dash{a)barim  occurs  in  Col.  1.  Lines  86,  87,  and  appears  to  be  the  acc.  case 
of  a noun,  signifying  “ difficulty,”  being  in  fact  identical  with  the  Persian 

<Sj id  • In  Persian,  however,  the  particle  uniformly  retains  the  u in  compo- 
sition, and  we  thus  read,  dushman  “an  enemy,”  du.shndm  “ abuse,”  dushwar 
“difficult,”  durugh  “a  lie,”  &c.,  &c.  Dush  of  course  is  the  Greek  bvs. 
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in  the  adverbial  suffix  which  appears  under  the  double  form  of  ha 
and  dha;  and  notwithstanding,  therefore,  that  the  dental  is  preserved 
in  modern  Persian,  I can  perceive  nothing  illogical  in  comparing  the 
orthographies  of  adam,  daraya,  and  dasta  immediately  with  the  San- 
skrit aham,  hari,  and  hasta,  (the  connecting  link  being  the  dh  or  th), 
and  in  supposing  the  azem,  zaraya,  and  zasta  of  the  Zend,  to  he 
derived  from  the  Persian,  rather  than  from  the  Devanagari  forms'. 
It  is  of  course,  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  possible,  that  the  Zend 
and  Cuneiform  orthographies  may  have  been  adopted  independently  of 
each  other.  The  only  inference  that  I am  prepared  decisively  to 
reject,  is  the  necessity  of  the  Cuneiform  yy  having  passed  through  the 
sibilant  stage  = z ) in  its  transition  from  the  Sanscrit  -jr,  an  infer- 
ence which,  if  admitted,  would  prove  the  language  of  the  inscriptions 
to  be  posterior  to  that  of  the  Zend  Avesta. 


<£!  dh.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  sign  is  its  affinity  for 
the  vowel  u ; an  affinity,  probably  resulting  from  the  inherent  aspi- 
ration of  that  sound.  As,  however,  we  have  observed,  the  orthography 
of  tumd  to  invade  the  universality  of  the  law  of  aspiration  in  its  appli- 
cability to  the  union  of  the  surd  dental  with  the  vowel  in  question,  so 
also  do  we  find  a similar  anomaly  in  the  orthography  of  dushta,  where 
the  sonant  of  the  same  class  combines  with  the  aspirative  vowel  with- 
out undergoing  modification.  Possibly  in  both  of  these  cases  the 
aspirative  influence  follows  instead  of  preceding  the  vowel,  for  tumd  is 
strengthened  into  tukhm  as  dushta  is  the  representative  of 


i"  \ dust 2.  At  any  rate  they  are  exceptions  rather  than  examples, 
and  in  regard  to  dushta,  it  must  be  further  remembered,  that  the 
yy  being,  as  a sonant,  exempted  from  the  euphonic  law  of  aspiration 
in  combination  with  a liquid,  may,  perhaps,  without  any  great  ortho- 
graphical violence  unite  with  the  u.  In  all  other  instances  where 


1 The  dental,  of  course,  whether  it  be  dh,  th,  or  d,  must  become  a palatal  dj  or 
j before  it  can  subside  into  the  rough  sibilant.  We  have,  I think,  a good  example 
of  the  order  of  these  changes  in  the  successive  forms  of  mahishta,  mathishta, 
majistdn,  and  muzista. 

'l  Dushta,  in  the  inscriptions,  would  appear  to  be  the  nominative  of  a noun  in 
I|,  but  I know  of  po  Sanskrit  root  that  will  answer  to  dush.  Perhaps,  however, 
there  may  have  been  some  such  root,  from  which  we  have  <l  back.” 
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the  Devanagari  sonant  dental  falls  upon  the  vowel  u,  whether  the 
etymology  require  the  employment  of  the  ? or  V in  Sanskrit,  the 
unvarying  correspondent  in  the  inscriptions  is  the  character 
The  following  list  of  examples  is  sufficiently  copious : 

HidAush,  Sans.  India.” 

MardAuniya,  Greek  Mapdoi^of,  The  etymology  is  doubtful. 

DAuvitiyam,  “second,”  Sans,  f^'rOd,  Zend,  , b standing  for  dw. 

DAuwartam;  dAuwariya;  rfAuwarthiya ; from  the  [root  ^dwpi,“  to  cover” 
or  “build.”  Z>huwarthiyais“adoor,”Sans.  ^R,  Greek  dvpr/,  Pers.^J 
or  . Dhuwartam  is  the  neuter  participle  “ built  ” or  “ executed,” 
and  Dhuwariya  may  be  “a  palace.” 

AdAur’ujiya;  dAuruk’htam.  Dhur  is  the  Sanskrit  gi.,  Greek  $u<J,  Zend 
eb^or 

Dh uriya,  probably  the  Sanskrit  “carrying  a burthen,”  and  by 

extension,  “a  ruler.” 

f * 

DAur’usa,  “ entire,  right,”  Pers.  durust.  I know  not  the  etymology. 

DAuwishtam,  “farthest,”  Sans.  Superlative  of  gt;. 

DAushiyara,  a compound  probably  of  g^ordush,  “evil,”  and  *fR.o  Pers. 
j[),  “a  friend.” 

GadAutawa,  the  name  of  a district  in  Arachosia,  of  which  the  represen- 
tative is  unknown. 

The  only  other  word  in  which  the  character  occurs  is  the  name  of 
Tedpacria  or  KaSovcrLoi,  represented  in  the  inscriptions  under  the  form 
of  Ghudhrush1;  and  here  we  perceive  that  the  vowel  does  not  imme- 
diately coalesce  with  the  dental,  but  that  although  the  liquid  be  inter- 
posed, its  influence  remains  the  same.  The  examples,  at  the  same 
time,  of  Dh uvitiyam,  dh mvartam,  and  dhuwishtam,  show  that  the 
Cuneiform  dental  disaffects  combination,  for  in  all  those  cases,  the 

1 Ghudhr'ush  is  stated  to  be  a Median  city,  the  capital,  I suspect,  of  the 
Cadusii,  who  were  named  by  the  Arabs,  and  are  known,  at  present,  in 

their  ancient  seats  as  Garus.  I hope  ultimately  to  show  sufficient  grounds  for 
supposing  Gedrosia  to  have  been  colonized  by  Scythic  Cadusii,  and  to  have 
received  its  name  from  them. 
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vowel  u,  which  leads  to  the  aspiration  of  the  initial,  is  introduced  for 
euphony,  and  the  same  remark  also  will  apply  to  the  orthographies  of 
t'liuwam  and  tliuwdm,  employed  for  and  r^T- 

I have  already  observed  the  probable  connexion  of  darujhana  and 
adh liur'ujiya,  dh ushiyara  and  dash(a)bdrim ; but  we  are  unfortunately 
without  any  positive  example  in  which  we  can  show  the  permutation 
of  the  yy  and  If  we  had  at  the  same  time  the  plural  form  of 

Hidhush,  it  would,  I have  little  doubt,  present  the  orthography  of 
Hidawa. 

It  remains  that  I should  notice  the  universal  lapse  of  the  Deva- 
nagari  nasals  before  the  dentals  in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  a 
peculiarity  of  structure,  arising  from  a repugnance  to  compound  arti- 
culation, which  it  partakes  in  common  with  the  Bactrian  Pali,  and 
which  it  applies  to  the  gutturals  and  labials,  (and  probably  also  to  the 
sibilants,)  as  well  as  to  the  dentals.  Of  these  various  abbreviations 
I give  the  following  examples : — Gutturals,  Zaraka  for  z apayyai,  or 

Zaranj ; daragam  for  darang  (Zend,  daregho'); 

Hagamata  for  w jj-riT:  Sangatah i,  &c.  Dentals,  atara  for  ^fTT  antar; 
titam  for  t'intam;  akhuta  for  akhunta ; badaka  for  bandhaka;  Hid- 
hush for  Sindhus ; Gadara  for  UT^ITT  Gdndhara.  Labials, 

Kabujiya  for  Kagfivags ; Akhuma  for  akhunma.  Sibilants,  vitha  for 
vansah;  hashitiyd  from  4 Hui  Sansita(T) 3 &c. 

The  configuration  of  the  sonant  dentals  in  the  alphabets  which 
prevailed  in  Persia  between  the  extinction  of  the  Cuneiform  and  the 
introduction  of  the  Arabic  writing  is  sufficiently  obscure.  It  is  pro- 
bably with  the  Palmyrene  3 (d)  we  are  to  compare  the  Par- 
thian , (dh),  the  Arianian  3 (dh),  and  the  Sassanian  3 (d), 
but  the  Arianian  and  Parthian4  adhered  to  the  primitive  Hebrew  type 

1 The  derivation  of  daragam,  “ long,”  is  of  course  from  the  Sans.  or 

which  has  produced  in  Persian  jijt)  daraz,  “long,”  dir,  , J darang, 

“late,  &c.” 

2 The  Sanskrit  sangata,  should  of  course,  according  to  its  etymology,  be  sanga- 
mala. 

\ 3 Vija  is,  I think,  after  all,  preferable  to  v ansa,  as  a correspondent  to  vitha, 
and  the  etymology  moreover  of  hashitiga,  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  The  lapse  of 
the  nasai  therefore  before  a sibilant  requires  verification. 

4 I may  observe,  that  whenever  I quote  the  Parthian  alphabet,  I follow  the 
well-executed  bilingual  inscriptions  of  the  fire  temple  of  Shahrizor,  copied  by 
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in  representing  the  unaspiratecl  d in  both  alphabets  by  “I ; while  the 

Zend  appears  to  have  followed  a Sabean  model  in  substituting 9 l°r 

~Lj . The  origin  of  the  aspirated  character  of  the  Zend  q is  to  be 
sought,  perhaps,  in  the  alphabets  of  India ; for  the  articulation  was 
unknown  to  the  Semitic  languages,  and  the  cursive  Pehlevi  accord- 
ingly employed  a single  character  (which  appears  to  be  the  Arabic 
or  the  Syriac  > with  the  pointing  reversed)  to  express  the  double 
power  of  the  sonant  dental. 


The  labials  present  the  next  subject  for  consideration.  In  the 
Cuneiform  alphabet  they  are  represented  as  follows: — 

£ »■’  T«  /•  »• 

There  is  the  same  imperfect  organisation  of  the  labials  that  we 
have  already  observed  in  the  palatals,  with  this  difference,  however,  that 
in  the  one  class  the  surd  is  deficient  in  the  aspirated  form,  and  in  the 
other  the  sonant. 

5 p.  The  power  of  this  character  is  sufficiently  established  by 
the  following  examples,  selected  at  hazard  from  the  inscriptions. 

Vishtaspa, 'YoTacr7r>/£,  “ Hystaspes.”  The  Zend  and  Persian  forms  have 
been  already  given. 

Chishpish,  Te’i<ntr]g. 

Katapat’huka,  KocmraboKta. 

Parsa,  Gr.  Ilepovf,  Heb.  DID,  Pehlev.  Per.  . 

Parthwa,  Uapdvai'a,  “ Parthia.” 

Pita,  Sans.  fWL  Gr.  TuxTYjp,  Latin  pater,  Pers.^Ao  . 

Putra,  Sans.  Zend  puthra ; comp.  Gr.  FEOIIO0POC  for  G10  puthra.- 
Patiya,  Sans,  nfir,  Zend  paiti,  Pali  pa'ti,  perhaps  Greek  irpo-r). 

Up  a,  Sans,  ■gtj,  Zend  upa,  Greek  vno. 

Para,  Sans.  TfTj  Greek  Ttapd. 

Pariya,  Sans.  Greek  7r ep). 

Pa,  Sans.  HT,  “to  protect”;  compare  Persian  and  the  suffix  Pan. 

myself.  The  Parthian  writing  contained  in  Plate  I.  of  De  Sacy’s  Mem.  sttr  div. 
Ant.  de  la  Perse,  is  exceedingly  faulty  and  corrupt. 

r 2 
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The  only  peculiarity  attaching  to  the  which  requires  to  be  spe- 
cially explained,  is  the  aspirative  modification  that  it  undergoes  in 
combination  with  a liquid,  followed  by  the  vowel  a.  We  thus  find 


the  Sanskrit  H pra,  to  be  uniformly  expressed  in  the  inscriptions  by 
fra;  while  the  particle  T1T  para,  where  the  coalition  of  the  powers  is 
avoided,  retains  its  primitive  form ; and  we  perceive  a further  and 
indubitable  proof  of  this  orthographical  change  in  the  different  forma- 
tions from  the  root  paras,  which  are  written  with  the  ^ or 
according  as  the  liquid  unites  with,  or  is  separated  from,  the  labial. 
In  aparasam  and  parasa,  the  labial  preserves  its  unaspirated  form, 
but  in  ’ufrastam  and  atifrashtat'iya  it  is  converted  to  an/1. 

There  is  a particular  exception,  apparently,  however,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  inscriptions,  to  the  aspirative  power  of  the  liquid  if  it  be 
followed  by  the  i,  an  exception  which  is  unknown  in  Zend,  but  which 
appears  to  be  allied  to  the  influence  exercised  in  that  language  by  the 
vowels  i and  ?(  upon  the  sibilants.  We  have  no  instance  of  the  Cunei- 
form groupe  fri;  the  primitive  form  of  pri  is  preserved  in  apriyaya, 
prifiya,  prita,  &c.,  and,  perhaps  also,  on  the  same  principle,  less 
determinately  established,  we  have  the  groupe  Jcri,  in  parikriyahya,  as 
well  as  k'hri  in  chak'hriyd. 

The  Cuneiform  ^ replaces  occasionally  the  Sanskrit  and  is 
itself  again  replaced  by  the  same  power  in  modern  Persian.  Of  the 


former  change,  we  have  an  example  in  aspa  for  asva;  of  the 


latter  in 


j,  nawishtam  for  napishtam. 


/.  The  articulation  of  the/,  although  unknown  to  the  Indian 
dialects,  was  common  to  most  other  languages  of  the  Arian  family. 
It  was  precisely  that  of  the  Greek  </>,  the  Zend  and  Pehlevi  or  the 

( j of  the  modern  Persian,  being  the  softened  aspiration  of  the  surd 

labial,  which,  expressed  by  the  Devanagari  tr,  retained  in  Sanskrit 
the  hard  and  double  articulation  of  p'h. 

We  have  examples  of  the  Cuneiform  in  the  following  names. 

1 Aparasam  is  the  1st  pers.  sing.  act.  imperf.,  and  parasa,  the  2nd  pers.  sing, 
of  the  optative,  while  'ufrastam  is  a compound  participle  from  the  same  root,  and 
atifrashtaf  iya,  perhaps  a verbal  noun  in  tali. 
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Frawartish,  ^paoprrjg,  signifying,  probably,  “the  very  celebrated.” 

Frada,  (ppaarrjs.  Burnouf  translates  “ the  giver  of  abundance.” 


c , ( The  term  'ii/ra  which  occurs  in  so  many  Per- 

Vidafrma,  I ^ ^ is  pr()ba%  f from  . ^ 

Vida/ra,  hrratpprjs,  \ |;n0„ ..  „ „c  intemgc„t,. 


Etymologically,  perhaps,  in  all  these  names,  the  fra  of  the  inscrip- 
tions answers  to  the  Sanskrit  jf,  and  Zend  a>^,  the  particle  of  “pro- 
gress,” “ abundance,”  or  “ excess;”  and  in  a variety  also  of  compound 
words  the  identification  is  even  less  subject  to  doubt,  e.  g. 

Fraishaya, /raishayam.  The  Sanskrit  IPT,  “sending,”  from  n before 

“ to  go,”  in  the  causal  form.  The  a in  the  inscriptions  is  elongated  by 
the  Sandhi  of  fra  with  the  temporal  augment  of  aisha.  The  Persian 
preserves  the  form  in  , “ to  send.” 

Frajhanam,  fra  or  pra  and  ajhanam,  1st  pers.  sing.  act.  imperf.  of  jhana, 
for  tTJT' 

Frabara,  fra  or  pra  and  abara,  3d  pers.  sing.  act.  imperf.  of  bara,  for 
“ to  bear.” 

Framana, /ramataram.  Framana  is  the  nom.  sing,  of  a fem.  noun  answer- 
ing to  the  Sanskrit  THTTW.  Persian  > Hindustani  . Frama- 
tara  is  the  original  of  the  Persian^ I , “possessing  authority.” 
Frataram,  apparently  an  adverb,  formed  from  jj,  with  the  suffix  taram,  Zend 

Fraharawam,  an  adverb,  formed  of  u and  and  signifying  “ altogether,” 
“ in  toto.” 


In  other  cases,  the  fra  of  the  inscriptions  is  employed  for  a radical 
pi",  as  in  'ufrastam,  atifrashtdt'iya,  from  the  root  paras',  fratama  for 
the  Sanskrit  ITWE  prathamah,  &c. 

Kufa,  a “hill,”  from  whence  we  have  the  Greek  Kdxprjv, 

K&)<£  171/77,  &c.,  is,  I believe,  the  only  word  occurring  in  the  inscriptions 
in  which  the  appears  in  any  other  position  than  in  combination 


1 Paras  may,  perhaps,  be  allied  in  origin  to  the  Sanskrit  T7"53,  Zend, 
but  in  the  inscriptions  it  evidently  signifies  “ to  destroy,”  or  “annihilate 

has  the  same  signification  in  Zend,  but  the  root  is  there  stated  by 
Burnouf  to  be  pere,  and  not  pererr.  See  Y acna,  p.  531.  sqq. 
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with  the  r,  and  this  term  is  probably  of  foreign  origin;  for  although  it 
was  continued  in  the  Pehlevi  kup,  and  Persian  kuh,  the  cognate  terms 
are  chiefly  to  be  sought  in  Scythic  languages,  as  in  the  Hungarian 
koe,  kov;  the  Finnish  ku  ; Turkish  qaya,  See. 

Our  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  surd  labial  would  be  aspi- 
rated in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  in  combination  with  other 
powers  than  the  liquids,  are  of  too  limited  an  extent  to  be  in  any  way 
conclusive.  The  adverb  of  distinction  may  probably  be  rendered 
apataram,  rather  than  aptaram,  (compare,  however,  Eng.  “ after,")  and 
the  compound  term  'uvxiipshiyam  or  ’uwdipa,shiyam  is  of  doubtful 
etymology.  In  Zend,  the  groupes  of  pt  and  py  were  admitted  by  the 
laws  of  orthography ; but,  in  modern  Persian,  the  p,  in  almost  every 
case  where  it  occurs  in  combination,  has  been  degraded  to  an  f ; 
compare  afkan ; uftadan;  afrin;  afshan, 

&c.  In  a few  instances,  the  Cuneiform  alphabet,  like  the  Pali  and 
the  Zend,  replaces  the  pr  by  a simple  p,  as  in  patiya  for  WM  praii, 
(compare  Pali  pati,  and  Zend  Aj^ojjoa)  paiti,)  and  patish  allied  to  the 
Greek  nporl;  (compare  Zend  ju^J^O-SAja)  paitis,  and  Persian 
pish);  but  this  substitution  must  be  considered  as  a peculiarity  of 
language,  rather  than  the  effect  of  an  orthographical  law. 

It  only  remains  that  I should  notice  the  configuration  of  the  surd 
labials  in  the  other  Persian  alphabets.  The  Arianian  p and  Par- 
thian P|  approach  the  Greek  form  rather  than  any  other  Semitic  type ; 
but  the  Sassanian  writing  appears  to  have  borrowed  the  shape  of  c^. 
from  the  Hebrew  3 ; and  to  this  source  must  we  undoubtedly  refer 
the  corresponding  characters  of  the  Zend  and  Pehlevi,  which  exhibit  in 
the  first  instance  the  elongation  of  the  primitive  form  in  order  to 
admit  of  union  with  the  preceding  letter,  as  in  the  qxj  op,  that  is 
so  frequently  met  with  upon  Sassanian  gems,  and  which  subsquently 
enlarged  the  sign  into  the  more  developed  and  complete  shape  of  q). 
The  elongation  of  the  aspirated  which  is  common  both  to  the  Zend 
and  Pehlevi,  has  been  evidently  added  to  the  primitive  form,  in  order 
to  mark  the  modification  of  phonetic  power. 


b.  The  sonant  labial  of  the  inscriptions  may  be  compared  in 
all  its  relations  with  the  Zend  _j,  which  replaces  the  Devanagari 
**  bh,  rather  than  ^ 6;  and  which  may  be  accordingly  conjectured  to 
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represent  the  former  more  nearly  than  the  latter  articulation.  As 
M.  Burnouf,  nevertheless,  relying  on  Persian  and  Germanic  analo- 
gies in  preference  to  those  of  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  has 
assigned  to  the  Zend  sonant  labial  the  power  of  b,  rather  than  bh  ’, 
so,  in  giving  to  the  Cuneiform  characters  their  Roman  equivalents, 
I have  omitted  to  express  the  aspiration  which  the  ^ not  impro- 
bably possessed  inherently’1 2. 

The  following  examples  are  given  of  the  employment  of  in 
the  inscriptions. 

BaJir’ush,  Gr.  Boc/3uAcoi/»  Heb.  *732,  Pers.  (Job. 

J?ak’htarish,  Gr.  BaKrpla,  Pers.^Xi-b . 

NaJukhudrachara  and  Na&unita.  N afiovKodpocrcrop  and  ~Na/36vir]So^ 

of  Josephus. 

AraJaya,  Gr.  A pafiia,  Arab.  . 

Ariira,  Gr.  ’'Apfir/Aa,  Pers.  . 

Gu&r’uwa,  Gr.  Fwfipvas. 

Ka&ujiya,  Gr.  Kajj./3v(Trjg. 

Bags,  Sans.  *PT ; comparo^xiu , “ the  son  of  God,”  the  Persian  name  of  the 
Chinese  Emperor. 

2?adaka,  Sans.  or  Pers.  X&li , “a  slave,”  or  “one  bound.” 

-Basta,  Zend  MpMMS,  Pers.  AWj,  “bound,”  participle  from  the  same,  or  a 
kindred  root. 

-Bajirn,  Pers.  or j\j,  “tax,”  from  vTtT,  “to  serve,”  as  indicative  of  sub- 

jection. 

A&awa,  afewam,  Sawatiya,  from  bawa,  “to  be,”  Sans.  Zend  aj»a5j 
Pers.  y , Gr.  c/jooj,  Latin  fuo,  &c.  There  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  two  roots  employed  in  the  Inscriptions,  bawa  and  biya,  or  bu  and 
bi,  as  in  the  Latin  fuo  and  fio,  and  Celtic  Bod  and  Bydh. 

-Baratliuwa,  a&ara,  ftartam,  and  numerous  other  derivations  from  the  root 
bara,  corresponding  with  the  Sanskrit  Zend  Greek  cpepco, 

Latin  fero,  and  Germanic  bear,  bring,  &c.  ; compare  Pers.^j  and^j  | . 

1 SeeYacjna,  Sur  l’Alpliab.  Zend,  p.  69. 

2 The  ^ in  Sanskrit  is  not  considered  to  be  a primitive  letter.  It  is  a modi- 
fication of  the  with  which,  according  to  some  grammarians,  it  is  at  all  times  in 
roots,  optionally  interchangeable. 
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2?ratd,  Sans.  iJTHT,  Zend  as^oWj  , Pers.  Latin  frater,  English  bro- 

ther, &c. 

Bum'ish,  “the  earth, ”gSans.  . Latin  humus,  Pers.  , “belonging  to 
the  land.” 

Gu&atiya,  aguJata,  from  guba,  “to  speak,”  Sans.  7TU,  Pers.  ■.  guf. 
Agraiaya,  &c.  from  graba,  “ to  seize,”  Sanskrit  rjU  , Zend  , 

Persian  u-Jp . 

Asmara,  “a  horseman,”  from  Pers. ^1^,1 ; compare  Arm.  Sbarabied 

and  Georgian  Sparsalar  *. 

Aiiya,  Sans.  ^rfW,  Zend  or  j»aj  , Pers.  <0 , “ to.” 

In  those  terms  where  we  can  compare  the  Sanskrit  with  the 
Persian  etymology,  the  is  generally  found  to  replace  the  Deva- 
nagari  17;  the  exceptions  are  guba,  “to  6peaks,”  which  in  its  sub- 
stitution for  'l,  exhibits  the  adoption  of  the  sonant  for  the  surd 
labial  badaka,  “ a slave,”  and  asbara,  “ a horseman.”  The  mo- 
dern language  softens  the  two  powers  indifferently  before  a dental, 
and  we  have  thus  guft,  and  girift,  where  the  labial 

is  sonant,  as  well  as  y ^ haft,  “ seven,”  uftad,  &c.,  where  it  is 
surd;  but  I am  not  aware  that  we  have  in  the  inscriptions  any 
example  of  this  combination  by  which  we  can  verify  the  practice  of 
the  ancient  language. 

The  sonant  labial  is  well  known  to  have  interchanged  with  the  v 
and  m in  many  languages;  in  Celtic,  the  permutation  is  regular  and 
constant  in  every  noun  commencing  with  a b1 2 3.  The  Greeks  did  not 
distinguish  between  the  articulation  of  the  b and  v,  and  we  perceive 
the  same  confusion  in  comparing  Kabujiya  with  Kavi'is,  abara 

with  dwar,  asbara  with  aswar,  and  perhaps  abiya  with 

avi,  as  well  as  On  these  grounds  then  are  we  to 

explain  the  Greek  orthography  of  ^pepbis  or  MdpSoy  for  the  Cuneiform 
Bariiya,  and  the  reading  of  ’ Ay ftdrava  for  the  Hagmaiana  of  the 
snscriptions;  although  upon  what  particular  orthographical  principle 

1 For  an  excellent  note  on  the  word  aswar,  see  Saint  Martin’s  Armenia,  tom.  I., 
p.  298. 

2 Haft  is  for  as  uftad  or  aftad  is  from  TJH  “ to  fall.” 

* See  Pritchard  on  the  Celtic  Languages,  p.  30 
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Herodotus  employed  the  initial  sibilant  in  S/aepfiis  I do  not  rightly 
comprehend1.  In  the  Median  translation  of  the  inscriptions  at  Be- 
histun,  the  labials  are  so  thoroughly  intermingled,  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  p,  f,  w,  and  the  b,  v,  to;  and  as 
this  proof  of  an  entire  want  of  orthographical  precision  in  one  of  the 
principal  dialects  of  the  Achsemenian  empire  makes  it  hazardous  to 
trace  the  etymologies  of  the  Persian  names  which  are  preserved  to  us 
in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  I refrain  from  citing  other  cases  where 
the  g of  classical  authorities  may  be  compared  with  the  Sm  of  the 
inscriptions. 

The  Parthian,  Sassanian,  Pehlevi,  and  Zend  alphabets,  with  an 
uniformity,  restricted  I believe  to  this  single  instance,  employ  the 
same  character  to  express  the  sonant  labial,  the  form  of  which  is 
probably  derived  from  the  Hebrew  3 with  the  upper  stroke  elided; 
but  the  numismatic  Bactrian  departs  altogether  from  a Semitic  type, 
and  exhibits  moreover,  in  the  employment  of  the  labials,  something 
perhaps  of  the  confusion,  which  is  so  remarkably  displayed  in  the 
orthography  of  names  in  Medic2. 


Exception  may  perhaps  be  taken,  on  the  ground  of  strict  ortho- 
graphical propriety,  at  the  detachment  of  the  various  forms  of  the 
letter  to  from  the  labials,  and  at  their  union  with  those  of  n in  a dis- 
tinct class.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions  did  not  acknowledge  the  attribution  of  a nasal  to  each 
class  of  consonants,  nor  the  mutability  of  such  nasals  by  the  operation 
of  the  laws  of  Sandhi,  and  that  it  would  be  evidently  improper  there- 
fore to  classify  the  Cuneiform  power,  as  the  nasal  of  any  particular 
class  whatever.  The  to,  it  must  be  admitted,  possessed  in  the  language 
of  the  inscriptions  a certain  relation  to  the  labials,  for  I have  already 
shown  it  to  interchange  with  the  Greek  /3,  but  as  it  is  usually  in  gram- 
matical inflexions  represented  by  an  n in  modern  Persian,  and  as  it  is 
equally  subject  with  that  power  to  elision  in  compound  articulations, 
it  is  I consider  more  truly  a nasal;  and  if  a nasal,  it  would  seem 
deserving  of  being  placed  with  the  cognate  forms  of  n in  an  inde- 
pendent class.  Whether  at  the  same  time  we  may  be  justified  in 
assigning  to  the  to  and  n the  respective  conditions  of  the  surd  and 
sonant  nasal  I am  not  prepared  to  say.  The  to  certainly  admits  of 

1 M.  Burnouf  has  a special  note  (Ya^na — Notes  et  Eclair.,  p.  67,)  to  illus- 
trate the  suppression  in  Zend  of  the  s,  in  the  initial  groupe  sm  of  the  Sanskrit. 

2 See  Cunningham  on  the  name  of  Abdagases,  Jour.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal 
vol.  IX.,  p.  882. 
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combination  with  the  surd  labial  in  hampita,  while  it  is  elided  before 
the  sonant  of  the  same  class  in  Kabujiya,  for  the  Greek  Cambyses; 
but  this  solitary  example  is  hardly  perhaps  sufficient  to  establish  its 
power  as  a surd,  or  even  to  support  a distinction  between  the 
euphonic  influence  of  surds  and  sonants  of  the  labial  class.  I shall 
accordingly  represent  the  nasals  in  the  following  order,  and  leave 
untouched  the  question  of  their  surd  or  sonant  conditions. 


m;  K*  m';  ^ n;  n';  ”• 


m.  The  following  examples  of  the  employment  of  this  cha- 
racter are  as  complete  and  satisfactory  as  could  be  well  desired. 

J/ada,  M rjS!a. 

A/arghush,  M apyog,  applied  to  the  Murghab,  the  river  of  Margiana. 
iJ/aghush,  Mayof,  “a  Magian.” 

Hakhamanish,  'A^atpevrjg,  “ Achaemenes.” 

Guwiata,  Cometes. 

Arshama,  ’Apaafirjg.  This  name  was  used  by  the  Armenian  kings  as  late 
as  b.c.  43.  See  Saint  Martin’s  Armenia,  tom.  I.  p.  411. 

Ariyarawna,  ‘ \.piapap.vrjg. 

A’urawazda, ' Qpojuacrifyf. 

A/artiya,  Sans.  Pers.  . 

A/ana,  mam,  miya,  h*T,  HT,  ; Zend  ; Pers. 

Nama,  Sans.  rfR,  Pers.  , “name.” 

A/ahya,  Sans.  JTRT:,  “a  month,”  Zend  Pers.  bU. 

A/a,  Sans.  jtt,  Zend  , Greek  ptj,  prohibitive  particle. 

Txxma,  Persian  , tukhm,  “race,”  “seed.” 

Aswana,  Persian  , “ the  sky  " or  “ heaven.” 


The  list  might  be  indefinitely  j>rolonged,  but  I consider  the  above 
names  and  well  defined  words  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  iden- 
tification. We  also  meet  with  the  Cuneiform  >M  in  every  line  of 
the  inscriptions,  either  in  the  inflexion  of  the  accusative  case  singular, 
or  genitive  plural,  the  first  person  of  verbs,  the  neuter  participle  or 
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the  indeclinable  adverb ; and  in  all  these  cases  it  answers  exactly  to 
the  Sanskrit  anumdra. 

In  the  names  of  Amak'hma  and  ChitrataJchma,  it  appears  to  aspi- 
rate the  preceding  surd  guttural ; but  it  exerts  no  influence  on  the 
sonant  of  that  class  in  the  title  of  Hagmatana.  As  the  first  member 
of  a compound  articulation,  it  appears  particularly  to  affect  the 
palatal;  the  particle  of  conjunction  chd,  which  is  uniformly  added  to 
accusatives  in  m,  being  replaced  by  wa,  when  the  inflexion  ends  in  a 
vowel1,  and  the  indefinite  particle  also  cliiya,  which  coalesces  freely 
with  nouns  in  m,  requiring  when  it  is  appended  to  a word  ending  in  a 
vowel,  to  be  usually  preceded  by  a euphonic  sibilant'2. 

The  employment  of  the  particle  ham,  which  answers  to  the  San- 
skrit 3T,  and  Persian  affords  many  valuable  examples  of  the 
elision  of  the  m,  both  as  a reduplicate  letter  and  before  dissimilar 
powers;  we  have  thus  in  hamdta  and  hamitriya,  the  substitution  of 
ha  for  the  Sanskrit  sam  before  roots  commencing  with  the  m,  and  the 
same  abbreviation  is  observable  in  hagamata  and  hashitiya  before  a 
guttural  and  a sibilant,  while  the  full  orthography  is  preserved  in 
hamaranam  and  hamatak’ hshiya  before  a vowel,  and  also,  perhaps 
irregularly  in  hampitd  before  a labial3. 

The  degradation  of  the  ^yj  to  an  n in  modern  Persian,  is  peculiar 
perhaps  to  terminal  articulation.  We  have  thus  ^L5>  or  shan 

or  ishan,  for  the  subjoined  pronoun  of  the  3d  pers.  plural,  which  is 
asham  in  the  inscriptions,  and  we  have  in  for  the  demonstrative  im  or 
iyam;  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  also,  but  that  the  substitution  of 
the  infinitival  suffix  • ^ dan,  or  , v tan,  for  the  Sanskrit  jf  turn; 

chun  for  quum,  &c.,  are  analogous  corruptions  which  crept  into 
the  Persian  through  the  influence  of  the  Pelilevi. 

But  the  most  remarkable  property  which  attaches  to  the  Cuneiform 
m is  its  employment  of  distinct  characters  for  combination  with  the 
different  vowels.  The  ^y^  is  especially,  I will  not  say  exclusively^ 

1 Compare  githdmcha,  maniyamchd,  Parsamcha,  Madamcha,  &c.  with  khsha- 
paiva,  imiwa,  patiwa,  k'hshatrapdwd,  &c. 

2 Compare  par'uwamchiya  with  awashchiya,  aniyashchiya,  &c.  The  intro- 
duction of  sh  before  the  palatal  will  be  subsequently  further  explained. 

3 The  significations  of  these  terms  are  as  follows : hamdta,  “ of  the  same 
mother,”  hamitriya,  “ conspiring  together,”  hagamatd,  “ collected,”  hashitiya, 
“ confederate”  or  “ rebellious,”  hamaranam,  “ war,  battle,”  hamatak'hshiya,  “ I 
labored,”  and  hampitd,  “ of  the  same  father.”  The  only  etymology  that  is  at  all 
obscure  is  that  of  hashitiya. 
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appropriated  to  the  a;  where  the  vowel  u occurs  and  an  aspiration 
is  probably  developed,  the  character  takes  the  form  of  ; and 
although  in  the  suffix  miya,  and  the  demonstratives  imiya,  imiwa, 
&c.,  we  perceive  the  m to  be  expressed  by  the  same  sign  which  apper- 
tained to  the  etymon,  and  which  could  not  therefore  he  conveniently 
changed,  still  in  every  other  case  the  power  in  combination  with  an  t 
is  replaced  by  This  peculiarity,  indeed,  is  carried  so  far,  that  in 

the  name  of  Armenia,  where  the  accumulation  of  the  vowel  i,  and 
semi-vowel  y,  in  the  inflexional  characteristic  causes  the  power  of  i, 
which  exists  in  the  body  of  the  word  to  be  replaced  by  a,  the  y<^J 
at  the  same  time,  which  was  employed  in  the  original  orthography,  is 
exchanged  for  in  the  secondary  form.  The  word,  in  fact,  which 
was  written  Annina  and  Arm'inam  in  the  nominative  and  accu- 
sative with  the  groupe  TO  it  is  found  in  the  locative  case  as 
Armaniyiya' ; the  substitution  of  a for  the  radical  i,  which  in  exact 
opposition  to  the  genius  of  the  Zend  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a 
desire  to  avoid,  instead  of  courting  the  reiteration  of  the  same  vowel 
power,  having  produced  a corresponding  change  of  TO  *o  -TtT- 
It  is  impossible,  I think,  to  conjecture  any  variation  of  phonetic  power 
between  the  two  characters,  or  they  could  not  have  thus  been  em- 
ployed indifferently  in  expressing  the  same  name, — a name,  moreover, 
which  was  probably  of  Semitic  etymology  ;fand  I class  therefore  the 
relationship  of  the  and  in  precisely  the  same  category,  as 
that  of  the  j|y|  and 


m.  Little  more  is  required  in  order  to  complete  the  explana- 
tion of  this  character  which  is  given  under  the  preceding  head,  than 
to  produce  examples  of  its  employment  in  the  inscriptions.  I append 
the  following  list  then  without  further  observation. 

Ar/w'ina,  Greek  Appevta,  Pers. 

’Uvvaraz?«'iya,  Greek  Xc^paapla,  Pers.  , “Kharizm.” 

Wim'isa,  a proper  name  of  which  I know  not  the  etymology. 

1 Several  examples  of  this  change  occur  in  the  account  of  the  Armenian  wars 
contained  in  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th  and  11th  paras,  of  the  2nd  column. 
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Haw'itriya,  “ confederated,”  already  compared  with  Sans,  or  firs. 
Awi'iya,  “I  am,”  Sans.  ^STftrr,  Zend  j£aj. 

Jhatiyawiiya, — am'iya  is  apparently  the  characteristic  of  the  1st  pers.  sing. 

answering  to  the  Sanskrit 

Buw'im,  “ the  earth,”  Sans,  bhumim,  acc.  case  sing.,  also  written  bumam. 
Ajham'iya.  I cannot  venture  to  give  the  etymology  of  this  word  at  present. 
iY'ithra,  Mithra.  § 

In  the  Cuneiform  am'iya,  “ I am,”  there  is  certainly  some  reason 
for  supposing  an  aspiration  between  the  a and  m,  but  in  none  of  the 
other  etymons  could  such  a power  have  possibly  existed  ; and  even  in 
the  case  of  the  substantive  verb,  although  the  primitive  sibilant  is  to 
be  traced  in  all  the  old  cognate  forms,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Greek,  still  that  the  aspiration  had  lapsed  in  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions  in  the  1st  person,  as  it  has  also  lapsed  in  modern  Persian, 
is,  I think,  placed  beyond  dispute  by  the  orthography  of  amahya  for 
the  first  person  plural,  where  ama  with  the  primary  form  of  m 
expresses  the  root,  and  where  the  subsequent  aspirate  is  the  numeral 
characteristic1. 

There  is  an  anomalous  instance  however  of  the  employment  of 
the  which  requires  a brief  explanation.  The  name  of  Mithra 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  although  written  with  an 
initial  T<»  has  no  character  for  the  expression  of  the  i,  but  this  I 
think  may  be  legitimately  considered  as  a vicious  and  corrupt  ortho- 
graphy; for  we  know  in  the  first  place,  that  the  vowel  was  etymo- 
logically existent  in  the  word,  and  the  coalition  in  the  second  place 
of  the  y with  any  power  but  the  i is  opposed  to  all  other  expe- 
rience. Perhaps,  indeed,  in  reference  to  Mithra , as  well  as  in 
the  terms  of  Vitha  and  Vishtaspa,  which  I shall  subsequently 
examine,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  letters  | and  being 
exclusively  employed  in  combination  with  the  vowel  i,  came  to  be 
regarded  as  possessing  that  power,  or,  as  the  grammarians  term  it, 
the  odour  of  that  power,  inherently  in  themselves ; and  that  they  were 
consequently,  in  the  cases  above  cited,  independent  of  its  expres- 
sions. As  a matter  of  convenience,  I have  marked  the  peculiar 
orthography  of  the  dormant  i,  by  placing  a brief  accent  over  the  vowel. 

1 I have  shown  in  a subsequent  passage,  that  the  aspirate  is  probably  sup- 
pressed before  the  m by  the  effect  of  an  orthographical  law. 
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In  the  Zend  alphabet  there  was  a secondary  form  of  m,  which  was 
expressed  by  a slight  modification  of  the  original  letter  ^ from  ) 
and  which  represented  an  aspiration  preceding  instead  of  following 
the  labial.  The  character  was  used  in  the  substantive  verb  ahmi  for 
the  am'iya  of  the  inscriptions,  but  still  it  must  not  be  confounded,  I 
think,  with  the  Cuneiform  That  power  I regard  as  absolutely 

identical  with  the  common  m,  and  as  indebted  for  its  peculiar  form  to 
the  mere  accident  of  its  coalition  with  the  vowel  i *.  I will  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  character  which  represents  the  aspirated  m. 


to’.  Our  means  of  identifying  this  letter  are  exceedingly 
limited ; they  are  confined,  in  fact,  to  the  orthography  of  two  solitary 
words,  the  name  of  Egypt  and  an  adverb  of  place;  but  if  at  the  same 
time  we  are  certain  of  these  words,  the  indication  afforded  by  them, 
although  scanty,  will  be  sufficiently  distinct. 

I consider  then  the  allusion  to  the  expedition  and  death  of  Cam- 
byses,  which  is  preserved  at  Behistun,  to  be  determinative  evidence 
of  the  appropriation  to  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  of  the  name  of 

e<*  <rr  n El  fn  »0 ’m  and  I read  the  word  therefore 
without  hesitation  as  M’udrdya,  comparing  it  with  the  Phoenician 
M vbpa1 2,  Hebrew  Mitsraim,  and  Greek  Mcarpaia.  The  other 

word  also  which  appears  under  the  form  of  Yyy  Yff  IKI 

unquestionably  signifies  “ from  thence,”  and  may  be  referred  accord- 
ingly with  equal  confidence  to  the  Sanskrit  amutas,  repre- 

sented in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  by  am'utha.  But  if  the 
power  of  m can  be  thus  shown  with  tolerable  certainty  to  attach  to 
the  Cuneiform  ^>-/>.  there  will  be  no  means  of  distinguishing  its 
employment  from  that  of  the  other  signs  yy  and  K«  but  by  suppo- 
sing it  to  express  an  aspiration. 


1 I may  add  as  a further  proof  of  the  identical  power  of  the  ^yj  an<f  Y 
that  in  the  inscriptions  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  where  Bum,  “ the  earth,”  is  declined 
according  to  the  first  instead  of  the  second  class,  the  accusative  appears  as  Bumam 
with  the  >yTy  for  the  usual  Burnim  with  the 

2 Mvbpa  is  an  emendation  that  I propose  for  the  Mvapa  of  Stephen  (de  Urb. 
in  voce  A.iyvnros,')  which  he  states  to  be  the  Phoenician  name  for  Egypt.  Vossius 
read  Moropa,  and  other  commentators  have  proposed  Mecrpaia,  after  Eusebius 
and  Suidas. 
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The  primary  form  of  the  letter  we  may  observe,  indeed,  to 
be  employed  in  no  instance  in  the  inscriptions  in  combination  with 
the  vowel  u,  and  with  the  aspirative  examples  before  our  eyes  of  the 
<M&nr;<ET  and  we  may  infer,  I think,  without 

much  chance  of  error,  that  a special  character  having  been  invented 
to  suit  the  combination  of  the  labial  nasal  with  this  power,  an  aspi- 
ration, more  or  less  distinct,  must  have  been  necessarily  developed  in 
such  cases  by  the  peculiar  influence  of  the  vowel.  At  the  same  time, 
I have  preferred  expressing  the  aspiration  by  a common  m’,  rather 
than  by  the  letter  li,  for  it  is  euphonic,  not  etymological. 

I need  hardly  add,  that  this  remarkable  classification  of  the  labial 
nasal  was  unknown  to  any  of  the  Persian  alphabets  which  succeeded 
the  Cuneiform.  In  all  these  systems,  (with  the  exception  of  the  Zend 
which  acknowledged  a preceding  aspiration),  one  single  and  well 
defined  character  was  employed  to  express  the  power.  The  most 
ancient  form  that  we  possess,  that  of  the  Arianian  KJ  is  peculiar. 
The  Parthian  is  the  Phoenician  or  Aramaean  P] ; the  Sassanian 
lapidary  is  from  the  Hebrew  ft.  On  the  gems  of  the  same  age  we 
have  the  degraded  form  of  )0  > and  from  this  character  reversed,  for 
the  convenience  of  cursive  employment,  must  we  derive  the  ^ of  the 
the  Zend  aud  Pehlevi. 


The  class  of  letters  which  in  the  inscriptions  replace  the  dental 
nasals  of  the  Zend  and  Sanskrit  need  not  detain  us  long,  for  there  is 
little  requiring  comment  beyond  their  immediate  identification. 


n.  I proceed  at  once  to  give  examples  of  the  employment  of 
this  character. 

Yurca,  Twin  a Ionia,  Hebrew  Pali  Yuna. 
iVabukhudrachara,  N aftovKodpoacrop. 

Arm'irca,  Appevla. 

Ariyaramwa,  'Apiapajivrjq. 

Hagmatana,  ’Ay^ctrava  or  EK^arava,  Pers.  . 

Hakhamanish,  A ^aifxevrjq. 

1 Lassen,  in  his  last  Cuneiform  Essay,  has  given  a variety  of  Greek  forms  for 
this  name.  See  Zeitschrift,  &c.,  vol.  VI.,  p.  51. 
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iVapa,  Sans.  Tfsn,  Zend  Sass.,  Pers.  , Lat.  nepos,  &c- 

iViya,  Sans,  fq , “ not.” 

Asmana,  Pers.  , “ heaven.” 

Awiya,  Sans,  , “ other.'’  An  in  Aniran,  Zend  . 


Staream,  Sans.  WUT.  Zend  Persian  “place.” 

Mana,  Pers.  , “mine.” 

Wiwa,  Pehlevi  £»,  Pers.  , “ see,”  unknown  I believe  to  the  Zend  or 

Sanskrit. 

Khshanasa,  Pers.  , “know.” 

Amanaya,  “ he  remained  compare  Zend  ^9  , Pers.  , Greek  fievetv, 

Latin  man-eo. 

We  find  the  character  also  in  the  inflexion  of  the  plural  genitive, 
which  is  anam  in  the  inscriptions,  WPTT  in  Sanskrit;  in  the  present 
participle  which  ends  in  niya  for  the  Sanskrit  *T,  n,  as  in  tliastaniya, 
“standing,”  chartaniya,  “arraying,”  yaniya,  “going,”  &c. ; in  the 
characteristic  of  the  fifth  and  ninth  conjugations;  and  in  a variety  of 
other  grammatical  conditions  where  its  power  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 

I need  not  multiply  examples  of  the  absorption  of  the  nasal,  as  the 
first  member  of  a compound  articulation ; for  I have  already,  as  far  as 
argument  is  concerned,  abundantly  verified  the  existence  of  such  au 
orthographical  law;  and  it  is  one,  moreover,  with  which  the  identical 
construction  of  the  numismatic  Bactrian1 2  has  long  ago  familiarized 
Orientalists.  Of  more  interest  is  it  to  inquire  if  the  effect  of  the  nasal 
can  be  traced  in  the  inscriptions  upon  the  surd  consonant  which  pre- 
cedes it.  In  Zend  the  m and  n aspirate  in  combination,  equally  with 
the  liquids  and  semivowels4,  and  in  regard  to  the  former  letter,  I have 
observed  that  the  orthography  of  Amak’hma  and  Chitratak'hma  may 

1 Remark  the  orthography  of  the  names  of  Menander,  Antimachus,  Antial- 
kidas,  Amyntas,  &c.  In  Indian  Pali  the  nasal  is  preserved  before  the  consonants 
of  all  classes.  See  Essai  sur  le  Pali,  p.  80. 

2 See  Yaqna,  Sur  l’Alph.  Zend,  p.  140. 
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be  explained  on  the  same  principle ; but  the  influence  of  the  dental 
nasal  is,  I think,  hardly  to  be  recognized.  We  have,  certainly,  in 
the  inscriptions  the  name  of  a month  which  may  perhaps  be  read 
Viyalchna 1 rather  than  Viyalchana,  and  in  which  the  aspiration  may 
be  owing  to  the  nasal ; and  we  have  also  washna  and  us(a)ta-shndm, 
where  a similar  influence  is  more  clearly  developed ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  visna  with  the  unaspirated  sibilant,  and  perhaps  we 
have  ayadnd  and  wardnam'2,  where  the  only  modification  that  can 
arise  from  the  combination  of  the  powers  is  the  conversion  of  the  surd 
dental  to  a sonant. 

The  Cuneiform  coalesces  indifferently  with  all  the  vowels; 
yet  it  nevertheless  possessed  a secondary  form,  especially  appropriated 
to  the  u,  which  I proceed  briefly  to  examine. 


(\>  n.  The  grounds  for  identifying  this  character  depend  exclu- 
sively on  the  particle  yyy  which  occurs  occasionally  in 

composition,  with  the  signification  of  “following,”  and  which,  in  its 
application  in  one  passage  to  a river  locality  ( anmva  'Ufrdtuiva, 
“ along  the  Euphrates”),  nearly  answers  to  the  employment  of  the 
Sanskrit  3.  The  compounds  to  which  I have  alluded  are 
ariusliiyd,  a word  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  which  evidently  signi- 
fies “followers,”  “dependants,”  or  “assistants,”  and  an  imperfect  noun 
commencing  with  ariu,  that  appears  to  indicate  “ posterity.”  These, 
it  must  be  allowed,  are  scanty  grounds  for  assigning  a determinate 
phonetic  power  to  the  letter  in  question,  yet  they  are  such  as  may  be 
received  with  some  confidence,  when  we  remember  the  aspirative 
power  of  the  u,  and  when  the  example  of  the  double  form  of  m 
Yy  and  naturally  leads  us  to  expect  a secondary  character 

for  the  other  nasal.  The  only  embarrassment  which  attends  the  iden- 

1 Viyalchna  occurs  in  Zend.  See  Journal  Asiatique,  IV.  Series,  tom.  V., 
No.  23,  p.  29-5.  I have  not  however  the  earlier  number  of  the  Journal  Asiatique, 
in  which  M.  Burnouf  has  explained  this  difficult  term;  III.  Series.,  tom.  X., 
p.  266  and  277* 

2 It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  the  Cuneiform  orthography  whether  these 
terms  should  he  read  as  I have  here  given  them,  or  whether  they  should  have  the 
more  expansive  forms  of  visana , wardanam , and  ayadana,  which  I have  adopted  in 
other  passages. 

3 The  only  difference  is,  that  the  preposition  governs  the  locative  or  ablative 
case  instead  of  the  accusative. 
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tification  is  the  proof  afforded  by  other  passages  of  the  inscriptions,  of 
the  n coalescing  with  the  u under  its  primary  form  of  as  in 
akhunush,  adarshanush,  danut'huwa,  & c. ; but,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  the  reading  of  tumd  and  dushtd,  instead  of  t'humd  and  dhushta, 
an  instance  of  the  same  variation  in  regard  to  the  employment  of 
the  dentals,  the  objection  is  not  entitled  to  any  particular  consi- 
deration. 

I regard,  then,  the  relationship  of  and  to  be  exactly 

similar  to  that  of  the  ^yT  and  and  as  I have  expressed  the 

half-developed  aspiration  in  the  one  by  using  a comma,  rather  than  the 
letter  h,  so  I represent  the  other  by  the  respective  equivalents  in  the 
Roman  character,  of  n and  n . 

There  still  however  remains  a third  character  which  appears  to 
belong  to  the  dental  nasal,  and  to  which  I must  devote  a few  words 
before  making  any  general  observations  on  the  class. 


ii.  The  employment  of  this  letter  is  confined  to  the  ortho- 
graphy of  two  proper  name3  in  the  incriptions  of  Behistun.  to  the 
identification  of  which,  in  Greek  or  Persian,  I have  no  clue  whatever; 
and  the  determination  of  its  power  must  be  therefore  necessarily 
obscure.  As  we  perceive,  however,  that  it  is  absolutely  identical  in 
form  with  one  of  the  best  defined  of  the  Median  characters,  we  may 
suspect  it  to  have  been  borrowed  from  that  alphabet,  in  order  to 
express  an  articulation  which  was  foreign  to  the  Persian  organs  of 
speech,  and  which  was  consequently  unprovided  with  a native  sign  for 
its  representative.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  nasal  power  of  the 
Median  >^J,  for  it  replaces  the  Persian  in  all  the  following 
names: — Atrina,  Ariyaramna,  Anamaka,  Viyalchna,  Patigina,  Hag- 
matdna,  Vidafrana , Yuna;  and  I believe  also  we  may  be  justified  in 
saying,  that  it  is  a complemental  sign  (that  is,  an  rather  than  na), 
when  we  perceive  that  it  never  occurs  in  the  correspondents  of  such 
names  as  Nabukhudrachara,  Nabunita,  Hak'hdmanish,  ’ UmanisJi , 
Arminiya,  &c.,  where  the  power  of  the  nasal  commences  a syllable. 
But  this  particular  complemental  employment  of  the  n was  evidently 
unknown  to  the  Persian  alphabet;  the  power  was  elided  in  that 
writing,  both  in  composition  with  another  letter  and  as  a Sanskrit 
terminal,  and  therefore  to  express  with  precision  the  foreign  names  of 
Nantita  and  Dhvhdn , it  could  apparently  have  adopted  no  other 
method  than  the  employment  of  a foreign  character.  Such  is  the  only 
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explanation  I can  give  of  the  anomalous  introduction  of  the  character 
in  question  in  the  Persian  orthography  of  these  names.  Whether 
at  the  same  time  the  explanation  may  be  verified,  or  whether  the 
although  identical  in  form  with  a Median  character,  may  be 
found  to  have  a distinct,  and  possibly  a totally  different  value  in 
Pei’sian,  must  depend  upon  the  chance  of  other  Achasmenian  records 
being  discovered,  which  shall  present  examples  of  the  employment  of 
the  letter  in  positions  more  favorable  for  comparisons  or  analysis. 

The  organisation  as  well  as  the  configuration  of  the  nasals  in  Zend 
bears  evident  marks  of  Devanagari  relationship;  but  the  systems, 
nevertheless,  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  show  that  the  Persian  language 
retained  much  of  its  primitive  Cuneiform  simplicity  in  adopting  refine- 
ment from  an  Indian  source.  There  is  certainly  a rich  variety  of 
nasals  in  the  language  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  for  independently  of  the 

primary  forms  of  m and  n ('~6  and  5 ),  which  maybe  compared  with 
the  >-|yY  and  of  the  inscriptions,  we  have  the  complemental 

characters  ^ ^ an<^  and  of  these  M.  Burnouf  remarks 

that  ^ resembles  the  Vedic  while  J is  the  Devanagari  ^ 

without  the  Matra1.  But  the  Zend  is  at  the  same  time  far  from 
acknowledging  the  attribution  of  a nasal  to  each  class  of  the  alphabet ; 
the  characters  and  which  are  employed  indifferently,  exercise 
a function  peculiar  to  the  language,  in  forming  a groupe  with  the 
aspirate  which  replaces  the  dental  sibilant  of  the  Sanskrit  between 
two  vowels ; while  the  other  forms  ^ and  ^*2,  (which  could  have 
only  been  distinguished  in  their  origin  by  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  a, 
(as  and  avs)  elementarily  contained  in  them)  represent  the  true  com- 
plemental nasal  that  occurs  in  all  compound  articulations,  without 
reference  to  the  class  to  which  its  adjunct  belongs.  With  this  cha- 
racter, then,  which  M.  Burnouf  represents  by  n,  must  we  compare  the 
Cuneiform  »^y,  and  I have  accordingly  followed  the  authority  of 


1 See  Yaqna.  Obs.  sur.  l’Alph.  Zend,  p.  124,  sqq. 

2 These  characters  are  constantly  confounded  in  the  Zend  MSS.,  but  M. 
Burnouf  distinguishes  clearly  between  them ; the  )U  he  considers  to  be  a nasal 

vowel,  which  he  accordingly  represents  by  a,  while  he  admits  the  ^ alone  to 
be  a complemental  nasal  consonant,  expressing  it  by  ». 
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that  eminent  critic,  in  marking  its  composite  power  by  the  same 
Roman  equivalent. 

I may  add,  that  the  duplication  of  the  terminal  nasal  which  is  so 
frequently  met  with  in  the  Zend  £ m and  Pehlevi  and  which 

was  equally  foreign  to  the  Sanskrit  and  to  the  Achaemenian  Persian, 
will,  I think,  be  found  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  language 
of.  the  Median  Inscriptions,  where  I remark  the  fusion  and  con- 
sequent strengthening  of  the  nasal  powers  to  be  a prevalent  eujdionic 
artifice. 

There  is  sufficient  resemblance  probably  in  the  forms  of  the  n in 
all  the  old  Persian  alphabets  to  warrant  their  being  included  in  a 
common  category  and  referred  to  a Semitic  type.  We  may  thus,  I 
think,  connect  together  the  Arianian  ^ > the  Parthian  J , the  Sas- 
sanian  t , the  Pehlevi  1 and,  the  Zend  /;  and  we  may  further 
compare  these  forms  with  the  Hebrew  j,  the  Estranghelo  1 or  J , 
the  Palmyrene  J>  > or>  'n  facb  with  almost  any  variety  of  the  character 
which  is  met  with  in  the  different  systems  of  Semitic  writing. 


I now  proceed  to  the  class  of  letters  which  answer  to  tne  semi- 
vowels of  the  Devanagari  alphabet,  and  which  I represent  in  the 
following  order. 

Y</  V>  £T  r;  r' ; w;  * v- 

y<>  y'-  The  power  of  this  character  cannot  of  course  be  esta- 
blished with  any  certainty  by  the  comparison  of  Greek  corresponding 
names,  for  the  alphabet  of  that  language  did  not  acknowledge  the 
development  of  the  vowel  i into  a consonant ; but  the  Semitic  ortho- 
graphy of  such  names  is  more  satisfactory,  and  when  we  refer  to 
Sanskrit  equivalents  the  evidence  is  conclusive.  The  following  list, 
exhibiting  a few  of  these  names,  and  such  words  as  can  be  deter- 
minately  compared  with  the  Sanskrit,  may  encounter  the  severest 
scrutiny  with  success. 

1 I must  here  observe,  that  the  form  which  I have  adopted  for  this  character  is 
peculiar  to  Behistun.  At  Persepolis,  Van,  and  Hamadan  it  is  figured  as 
and  by  this  shape  accordingly  has  it  been  alone  hitherto  known  in  the  Cuneiform 
alphabets  that  have  been  published  in  Europe. 
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Tuna,  T aivia,  Heb.  )V,  Sans.  xrqvf . Yona  in  the  edicts  of  Asoca. 
Dar(a)yawush,  Aapiavpg  of  Strabo,  Lib.  xvi.  P.  785. 

Ariyaramna,  ’Apiapup-vris.  Ariya  is  the  Sans. 

Mardhuniya,  Mapodiuof. 

Fata,  “when,”  “whilst,”  from  XTcf  with  adverbial  suffix  in  ta. 

Fawa,  “as  long  as,”  “if,”  Sans.  TST=nf  or  rather  THTFI . 

Fat'iya,  “if,”  “ that,”  Sans.  probably  Zend  yezi. 

Fatha,  “when,”  “that,”  Sans.  XT^T,  Zend  auCSaj'-hj  • 

Tyam,  acc.  case  masc.  sing,  of  relat.  pronoun,  Sans,  "jq  from  • 

Aniya,  “other,”  “enemy,”  Sans.  Zend  . 

Martiya,  “man,”  Sans.  Pers.  . 

Daraya,  “the  sea,”  Zend  «L^yvs2w^ , Pers.  . 

In  my  observations  on  the  vowel  i I have  so  fully  examined  the 
euphonic  employment  of  the  Cuneiform  in  connecting  two  dissi- 
milar vowel  sounds,  of  which  the  former  is  homophonous  with  the 
character  in  question,  that  I need  not  recur  to  the  subject  at  present, 
farther  than  to  indicate  all  those  examples  as  additional  proofs  of  its 
phonetic  power.  The  grammatical  positions  in  which  it  replaces  the 
Devanagari  ^ maybe  classed  as  follows: — Istly,  The  gcnitival  ter- 
minations of  the  1st  declension  where  hya  and  yd  replaces  the  Sanskrit 
and  ^IT:  2dly,  The  adjectival  suffix.  3dly,  The  various  inflex- 

ions of  the  relative  pronoun ; and  4thly,  The  characteristics  of  the 
passive  voice,  and  of  the  4th  and  10th  conjugations. 

In  the  languages  of  all  nations  of  the  Arian  family  there  is  an 
intimate  connexion  between  the  y and  j.  The  Devanagari  *1,  indeed, 
although  a semi-vowel,  is  considered  by  the  Indian  grammarians  to  be 
of  the  palatal  class,  and  it  is  actually  pronounced  like  an  English  j in 
many  of  the  dialects  of  the  peninsula1.  We  need  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  at  finding  the  Cuneiform  y^>  replacing  not  unfrequently  the 

Sanskrit  as  in  Atriydiiya  for  ^rf^»rnT,  Atrijdta ; dhushiyara 

1 Wilkins  (Grammar,  page  9)  says  that  in  Bengal  they  pronounce  the  Xf 
as  j,  confounding  it  with  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  Mahrattah. 
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from  ffT  dusk,  and  *TTT  java;  skyatish  from  N ska,  and  jatis; 

ayasta  perhaps  from  anjasa  with  a suffix',  &c.  &c.  In  modern 

Persian  the  y replaces  the  palatal  of  the  Sanskrit  or  cognate  lan- 
guages, almost  as  often  as  they  is  substituted  for  the  ; for  the  one 
change  compare  “a  friend,”  with  jL,  “ memory,”  with 

sTTH,  with  ZdKvvdos/YtiKivdos,  & c.;  for  the  other  t>  “barley,” 

with  7^,  with  (Latin  juvenis,  &c.),  with  -jni 

yama,  C*x=>,  a “yoke,  or  “pair,”  from  ti  “to  join,”  &c.,  &c. 

* O 

In  Zend,  the  semi-yowels  or  liquids  y,  w,  and  r,  are  the  powers 
which  principally  exert  their  aspirative  influence  on  the  consonant  that 
precedes  them  in  a compound  articulation ; and  in  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions  the  same  functions  are  undoubtedly  exercised  by  the 
and  *1^:1  but  we  may  hardly,  I think,  claim  a similar  property  for 
the  The  letters  which  particularly  affect  combination  with  the 

y,  are  certainly  the  aspirate  and  the  liquid  r,  but  we  also  meet  with 
the  groupe  ly  in  a considerable  number  of  examples,  and  there  are 
instances  in  which  we  may  perhaps  detect  the  compound  forms  of  py, 
ny,  vy,  and  shy*.  It  is  impossible,  I consider  at  the  same  time,  to 
analyze  the  Cuneiform  groupes  with  that  exactitude  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  establishment  of  orthographical  rules;  for  the  dis- 
junction of  every  character,  whether  its  articulation  be  simple  or 
compound,  and  the  want  of  any  sign  to  express  the  short  a,  render  us 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  etymological  comparison  for  the  fusion 
or  separation  of  the  different  syllables. 

In  the  Arianian  orthography  of  the  names  of  Diomedes,  Heliocles, 
Hermteus,  Dionysius,  Archerius,  &c„  we  perceive  the  same  intro- 
duction of  the  euphonic  y between  dissimilar  vowels  of  which  we  have 
verified  the  employment  in  the  inscriptions  ; and  a still  further  resem- 
blance between  the  two  alphabetical  systems  is  observed  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  semi-vowel  to  express  the  palatal  in  the  names  of  Azas 
and  Azilisas1 * 3.  The  form  of  the  character  upon  the  Bactrian  coins 

1 Ayasta.  is  used  in  the  inscriptions  as  a preposition  indifferently  with  patiya  for 
prati.  In  form  it  nearly  approaches  the  Latin  juxta,  but  I doubt  if  j they  are 
etymologically  connected,  for  the  prosthetic  a appears  to  have  been  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Persian. 

* For  these  groupes,  see  the  doubtful  readings  of  patip(a)yuwd,  an(a)yata, 
akhunav(a)yat5,  and  fraish(a)ya. 

3 I follow  the  legends  given  by  Cunningham  in  his  excellent  lithographed 
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ET  r 

/\,  is  almost  identical  with  the  Palmyrene  while  the  Sassanian  O 

and  Zend  j approach  more  nearly  to  the  Hebrew  V The  Zend 
alphabet,  nevertheless,  contrasting  in  a remarkable  way  with  Semitic 
usuage,  employed  the  j exclusively  as  a vowel,  and  reduplicated  the 
sign  in  order  to  express  the  power  of  the  homophonous  consonant 
(.M=y).  That  it  also  possessed  two  variants  for  the  character  when 
used  as  an  initial  and  is  an  orthographical  peculiarity,  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  explain  either  the  origin  or  the  use.  In  the 
cursive  Pehlevi,  the  sign  is  distinguished  by  a diacritical  pointing 
( 3 ) which  is  probably  of  recent  adoption,  and  which  can  hardly  be 
doubted  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Arabic. 


r.  I have  already  explained  myself  so  fully  on  the  employ- 
ment of  this  character  in  combination  with  other  letters,  and  have 
given  so  many  examples,  both  of  its  power  and  of  its  secondary 
influence,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  with  any  detail  the  sub- 
ject of  its  immediate  identification.  The  annexed  brief  list  of  corre- 
sponding orthographies,  may,  indeed,  be  deemed  sufficient. 

jRaga,  'P ayav  or  'Pay a,  the  city  of  Rhages. 

Dar(a)yawush,  A aptaurjs,  “Darius.” 

Arbira,  ’ApfSrjAa,  the  modern  Arbel. 

Ariya,  ’Apia,  “ Arian.” 

JJucha,  Pers.Jjj  , “a  day”;  conf.  y&jj  from  “to  shine.” 

Kara,  Pers.^\£,  Sans.  cSTR. 

A’m-a,  Sans.  ^TTT,  Zend  . 

In  the  absorption  of  the  nasal  as  the  first  member  of  a compound 
articulation,  I have  shown  that  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  is 
opposed  to  the  Indian,  but  in  accordance  with  the  Bactrian  Pali.  In 
its  retention  of  the  liquid  r in  the  same  position  it  assimilates  to  neither 
one  of  those  alphabetical  systems  nor  the  other.  It  is  at  variance 

plates,  in  all  of  which  I perceive  the  A to  follow  the  i,  unless  the  next  syllable 
commence  with  a consonant,  and  I believe  this  orthographical  law  to  be  of  conse- 
quence in  determining  the  letter  7 to  be  an  aspirate,  rather  than  a vowel. 
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even  with  the  usage  of  the  Zend,  which  in  most  cases  intercalates  a 
skeva  between  the  liquid  and  the  following  consonant;  for  it  emplovs 
the  character  under  every  possible  condition  of  orthographical 
combination,  and  apparently  in  immediate  contact  with  the  succeeding 
power.  I give  the  following  examples  then  of  the  coalition  of  the 
liquid  with  the  consonants  of  each  alphabetical  class,  and  almost  of 
each  grade,  and  I derive  some  satisfaction  from  observing  the  exact 
identity  in  this  respect  of  Cuneiform  and  Devanagari  usuage. 

WazarAra,  “ great,”  Pers.  The  r lapses  in  the  Turkish  buyuk. 

Maryawa,  Maryhush,  Greek  M apyog  for  the  Murgliab  river. 

Thaigare/tisli,  the  name  of  a month  of  obscure  etymology. 

Karfam,  Sans,  Persian  tijS',  “done.” 

PartAwa,  Uapduala,  “Parthia.” 

Bart'iya,  UpepBig,  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus. 

Arcfastana,  ’ApTwruvr/:  this  identification  is  very  doubtful. 

Mard/tuniya,  MapBoviog,  son  of  Gobryas,  one  of  the  seven’conspirators. 
Ar&ira,  ’'ApfiriAa,  the  Modern  Arbel. 

Garmpada,  the  name  of  a month,  probably  connected  with  “heat,” 
Pers. 

Arm'ina,  A ppevia,  “Armenia.” 

Vidarna,  'Ydapvtjg,  “ Hydarncs,”  one  of  the  seven  conspirators. 

Dhun/a.  This  word  occurs  in  line  4G  of  the  Nakhslii-Rustam  inscription, 
and  is  apparently  a variant  for  the  common  dhuriya,  Sans,  . In 
line  12  of  the  same  inscription  we  have  dhuriapiya  in  one  word,  for  the 
usual  dhuriya  apiya.  The  formation  of  the  compound  is  sufficiently 
intelligible,  but  the  suppression  of  the  euphonic  y is  altogether  irregular 
and  must  be  considered,  I think,  as  an  error  of  the  artist. 

Tanca,  a town  of  Persia,  perhaps  the  Tapovuva  of  Ptolemy. 

Atarsa,  3d  pers.  act.  imperf.  from  “ to  fear,”  Pers.  UV- 
K’hshayarsAa,  Greek  Aep^tjg,  “ Xerxes.” 

Ars/tama,  Greek  Apcrujxrjg. 

For  the  aspi.rative  quality  of  the  r when  it  is  preceded  by  a 
surd  consonant,  I need  only  refer  to  the  examples  already  given  of 
Chalchriyd,  Mithra,  Frawartisk,  See.;  while  the  exemption  from  its 
influence  of  the  sonants  is  equally  marked  in  the  orthographies  of 
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Tigra,  M’udraya,  brdta , &c.  I am  not  aware  that  it  is  ever  found 
attached  to  the  palatals,  nasals,  or  sibilants,  unless,  indeed,  relying  on 
Sanskrit  analogies  we  adopt  the  readings  of  tachram',  amriyatd,  and 
asriyata,  rather  than  tacharam,  amariyaid,  and  asariyatd*.  If  the 
former  reading  be  correct,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  asriyata  the 
aspiration  of  the  surd  sibilant  which  has  converted  wasnd  into  washnd, 
but  we  may  perhaps  explain  the  orthography  by  the  influence  of  the 
vowel  i,  already  noticed  in  the  retention  of  the  groupes  of  pri  and  kri 
for  the  more  regular  forms  of  fri  and  7c  kri.  We  have  a few  words  in 
the  inscriptions  where  the  r as  a second  member  of  a compound  is 
undoubtedly  absorbed,  as  in  patiya  for  prati,  (compare  the  Doric  ttotl 
for  npui,)  palish  probably  from  jrport,  and  I think  also  wo  may  per- 
ceive the  same  degradation  of  form  in  comparing  wazarlca  with 
&c. ; but  at  the  same  time  these  alterations  can  hardly  be  referred  to 
any  orthographical  law,  for  the  regular  representative  of  the  Sanskrit 
H is  in  the  inscriptions  fra,  and  or  et  should  be  properly  expressed 
by  war,  as  in  Frawartish,  ivardanam,  &c. 

It  remains  that  I should  notice  the  connexion  of  the  liquid  r with 
the  vowels.  M.  Burnouf  has  well  observed,  that  the  liquid  in  Zend 
possesses  within  itself  an  inherent  aspiration,  and  that  the  p in  Greek 
partakes  to  a certain  degree  of  the  same  character1 2 3.  In  the  former 
language  this  aspiration  exerts  its  influence  on  the  sonants  as  well  as 
surds,  of  the  guttural,  dental,  and  labial  classes,  where  they  precede 
the  r;  and  although  in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  its  application 
is  confined  apparently  to  the  latter  grade,  still  the  power  undoubtedly 
exists,  and  can  only  be  sufficiently  explained  as  an  inherent  property 
of  the  liquid.  Perhaps,  then,  we  may  discern  in  such  a property  the 
reason  of  the  greater  aptitude  which  the  presents  for  coalition 
with  the  vowel  u than  is  exhibited  by  the  unaspirated  letters  of  other 
classes 

With  the  vowel  i the  combines  as  freely  as  with  the  a;  the 

1 Tacharam  is  probably  from  fTS|‘  “to  build,”  or  “carve,”  (Zend 

which  has  produced  many  terms  in  Persian,  such  as  taklit,  “a  throne,”  takhtah,  “a 
plank,”  tabar  (quasi  takbar,)  “an  axe.”  Perhaps,  tijir,  “ a tent-wall,”  may  be 
allied  to  the  Cuneiform  tachar.  See  page  96,  note  1. 

2 Amrxyata,  “ he  died,”  is  from  J?,  as  asriyata  is  probably  from  'Jf,  but  the 
latter  word  is  in  a mutilated  passage,  (col.  3,  line  91)  and  cannot  therefore  be 
explained  by  the  context. 

3 See  Ya<;na.  Observ.  sur  l’Alpli.  Zend,  p.  78. 
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only  peculiarities  that  I observe  in  the  union  of  the  powers  being, 
that  the  affinity  of  the  liquid  for  the  y sometimes  dispenses  with  the 
introduction  of  the  euphonic  vowel1,  and  that  in  groupes  the  influence 
of  the  i aj)pears  to  absorb  the  aspirative  power  of  the  liquid  on  the 
preceding  consonant ; but,  notwithstanding  the  examples  which  I 
have  given  of  the  occurrence  of  £»Ey  ^yy,  the  vowel  u,  when  it 
requires  to  be  preceded  by  the  liquid,  generally  prefers  the  secondary 
form 


r\  This  character,  like  the  and 

> , is  used  exclusively  with  the  vowel  u;  and  the  means  exist  of 
showing  with  a high  degree  of  probability  that  it  was  marked  with 
an  aspiration.  Before  proceeding  to  the  analysis  of  this  secondary 
property,  I shall  produce  a sufficient  number  of  examples  to  establish 
its  primary  power  as  a liquid. 

Khur’ush  or  Khurush,  Greek  Kotos'  or  KoOpOf,  “Cyrus,” 

Babir’ush,  B«/3oAcji/,  r substituted  for  l. 

Par’uviyat,  ablative  case  of  a word  signifying  “the  olden  time”;  compare 
Sans.  Trcr. 

Gubr’uwa,  Viofipuas,  “ one  of  the  seven.” 

Gliudhr’ush,  compare  Greek  T eopiuala. 

Par’uwa,  par’unam2,  &c.,  from  the  Sans.  TTKi  (Greek  7ioAt/f,  Lat.  plus,) 
“ much,”  “ many. 

Adhur’ujiya,  dhur’uk’htam,  ^ and  as  already  explained. 

Dhur’usa,  t ••  J , “right.” 

Har’uwa,  fr%,  Zend  a5»^ajw,  “all.” 

Par’uwam,  “formerly,”  and  par’uwa,  “former.”  I refer  to  a root  of  which 
the  Sanskrit  correspondent  is  , “to  precede.” 


1 In  all  these  derivatives  from  the  root  Tf  conjugated  in  the  10th  class,  we 
should  perhaps  read  ddrya  rather  than  ddraya,  yet  we  have  the  form  of  adariya 


for  the  3rd  pers.  of  the  passive  Aorist,  answering  to  the  Sanskrit  '’HMlfC 


2 The  proof  that  par'undm  signifies  “ of  many,”  or  “ of  the  people,”  (poputus , 
from  plus  or  tto\vs,)  are,  that  it  is  translated  in  the  Median  by  the  same  word  which 
answers  to  icasiya  in  other  passages,  and  that  it  also  interchanges  with 

vispa , “ all compare  Far'uwassandndm  with  Vispazandnam. 
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The  interchangeability  of  the  and  in  the  name  of 

Cyrus,  in  Bdbir'ush,  Bdbiruwa,  and  in  adhurujiya,  darujliana  is 
alone  sufficient  to  prove  the  near  connexion  of  the  characters;  and 
when  we  remember  that  the  l,  a sound  unknown  to  the  Zend,  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  equally  unknown  to  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions,  there  will  be  no  means  of  observing  this  connexion,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  marking  a phonetic  distinction,  hut  by  discri- 
minating between  the  degrees  of  aspiration  that  the  letters  may 
respectively  possess.  The  aspiration  of  the  which  I suppose  to 
have  been  the  soft  breathing,  has  been  sufficiently  verified  by  the 
effect  which  it  produces  on  the  surd  powers  that  combine  with  it. 
That  of  the  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been  more  strongly 

developed,  from  our  finding  that  at  a very  early  period  it  took  the 
form  of  a sibilant  or  a dental,  under  which  shapes,  or  as  an  aspirate 
expressed  by  a distinct  character,  it  has  remained  in  use  until  the 
present  day.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  from  the  consentient 
and  almost  contemporary  orthography  of  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Cuneiform,  that  the  name  of  Cyrus  was  originally  written  with  a 
single  medial  r ; yet  as  early  as  the  age  of  Trajan  it  had  become 
degraded  into  the  form  of  Xoapoys,  which  it  has  ever  since  preserved, 
and  in  which  the  sibilant  unknown  to  the  original  etymology 
sur ; 7as»wj  hwar;  or  jy* i Mur,  “the  sun,”)  could  only  have  been 

developed  from  an  orthographical  property  of  the  liquid.  In  the 
name  also  of  the  great  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  a personage 
whose  individuality  has  been  first  established  by  the  inscriptions  of 
Behistun,  we  find  a similar  instance  of  this  development  of  the  sibi- 
lant or  aspirate.  As  in  the  inscriptions  we  have  merely  the  name  in 
the  ablative  case,  it  depends  on  a nice  grammatical  analysis  whether 
in  the  nominative  it  may  be  Parush  or  Paruvish ; but  whichever 
may  finally  prove  to  have  been  the  native  form,  it  was  certainly  the 
same  title  which,  from  a nearly  identical  pronunciation,  the  Greeks 
confounded  with  the  Ilepo-eus  of  their  own  mythology,  and  which  lias 
been  preserved  in  native  tradition,  under  the  orthography  of  A j 

y v., 

Pahlav'.  I shall  devote  some  pages  in  a future  stage  of  the  inquiry 

1 I have  allowed  this  passage  to  remain  in  the  text,  as  it  may  still  possess  some 
interest  in  showing  the  origin,  and  the  extensive  application  of  the  name  of  Pehlevi ; 
but  a severer  scrutiny  has  convinced  me  since  it  was  written,  that  I have  been 
pursuing  an  empty  phantom  in  seeking  to  establish  in  the  inscriptions  the  identity 
of  the  Greek  nepcreuf.  Hachd  Par'uviyat,  (“  from  Perseus,”  as  I at  first  trans- 
lated it,)  I now  believe  to  signify  nothing  more  than  “ab  antiquo,”  as  par'uwam 
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to  the  elaboration  of  the  many  intricate,  but  interesting,  questions 
connected  with  the  employment  of  this  title ; and  I will  therefore  con- 
tent myself,  at  present,  with  observing  that,  although  the  original 
form  of  the  Sanskrit  q^;  Parus,  “ Heaven,”  from  which  I think  the 
name  was  certainly  derived,  exhibits  no  trace  of  aspiration,  and 
although  the  Cuneiform  represents  the  liquid  by  a single  letter 
yet  in  every  subsequent  modification  or  application  that 
the  name  has  undergone,  the  aspirative  influence  of  the  vowel  u 
is  clearly  and  unequivocally  developed.  The  Persian  language, 
indeed,  in  a very  early  age,  must  not  only  have  acknowledged 
its  aspiration,  but  according  to  its  peculiar  genius  it  must  have 
strengthened  the  aspirate  to  a dental,  for  we  have  the  Greek 
napaSeiaos  from  the  Persian  Pirdus,  which,  again  was  a 

mere  modification  of  Parhus  or  Parus  (q^j;).  I must  also  refer 
to  the  same  etymology, — 1.  The  Armenian  Balha,  which  not  only 
applied  to  the  particular  race  of  Pehlevis,  or  “ Heaven-born,”  who 
gave  the  name  of  Balkk  to  the  capital  on  the  Oxus,  but  which  some- 
times also  designated  Heaven1.  2.  The  ■6|^f"T3’C3  Pahalum1  of 
the  Pehlevi  writings  which  uniformly  replaced  the  Yahista  of  the  Zend 
(Persian  t ••  -A.^ . bildsht).  3.  The  Palhura  or  P'halhura 3 of  the 
Bactrian  coins.  4.  The  or  Vdlhi  or  Ydldika  of 

Sanskrit  history.  5.  The  Balhard  of  Northern  India,  and  perhaps 
even  the  Valhalla  of  Scandinavian  fable.  The  Pallawa-bhago  of  the 
Mahavanso,  and  the  Vallabhi-pura  of  Guzerat,  are  the  only  cases, 
indeed,  in  which  the  secondary  development  of  the  aspirate  appears  to 
have  been  merged  in  the  derivatives  from  q^; 

signifies  “formerly,”  and  par'uwu,  “preceding.”  The  Pehlevi  Pahalum , and 
Armenian  Balha,  show  that  one  of  the  original  significations  of  Par'us  w. 
was  sometimes  revived  ; but  I believe  the  more  legitimate  signification  of  the  Per- 
sian “ Pehlevi,”  to  have  been  “the  old  (that  is  the  primitive)  race.” 

1 See  History  of  Vartan,  by  C.  T.  Neumann.  Note  3,  to  page  51. 

2 Dr.  Muller,  (Essai  sur  le  Pehlevi,  p.  323  and  341,)  notices  the  Pehlevi 
Pahalum,  and  promises  to  explain  it,  but  he  has  omitted  to  do  so. 

3 Perhaps  we  have  this  element  in  all  those  compounded  names  which  Cun- 
ningham reads  Spalhores,  Spa/ygis,  Spalagrames,  and  Spalirisas.  See  his  litho- 
graphed coins,  Plate  11.  The  initial  is  probably  p'h,  and  the  prosthesis  of  the 
Greek  C is  analogous  to  that  in  'Spepdis  for  Bart'iya. 
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It  may  admit  of  question  at  the  same  time  whether  the  aspiration 
of  the  preceded  or  followed  the  expression  of  the  liquid  power. 

If  we  were  guided  by  Zend  analogy  which  frequently  introduces  an 
aspirate  before  the  liquid,  (as  in  vehrJca,  a “wolf;”  Jcehrpa,  “body;” 
mahrka,  “ death,”)  but  never  after,  we  should  certainly  pronounce  the 
names  already  cited  as  Kim  rush  and  pa  rush,  rather  than  as  Khurush 
and  parusli,  and  the  analogy  of  the  modern  correspondents  would  be 
in  favour  of  the  former  reading;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
remember  that  we  have  Xopaorj s as  well  as  Xoapotjs,  we  have  IlepcreiA, 
and  we  have  also  the  aspiration  succeeding  the  liquid  in  all  the  old 
forms  connected  with  the  name  of  Pahlav.  An  argument,  moreover, 
which  I consider  to  decide  the  question  is,  that  if  the  original  aspi- 
ration be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  u,  it  must  necessarily 
immediately  precede  the  vowel,  instead  of  being  transferred  to  an 
intervening  consonant.  I have  accordingly  represented  the  Cuneiform 
by  r,  and  I explain  the  modern  forms  of  Khusru  and  Pahlav  by 
the  effect  of  an  irregular  metathesis. 

It  may  be  as  well  perhaps  to  notice  another  instance  of  the  inter- 
changeability of  the  and  in  the  orthography  of  har'uwa 

for  the  Sanskrit  The  u in  this  case  appears  to  be  introduced  in 

order  to  meet  the  Devanagari  duplication,  but  it  was  not  of  uniform 
employment,  for  we  have  the  compound  adverb  fraharawam,  “ in  all,” 
in  which  the  euphonic  vowel  is  omitted,  and  in  which  accordingly 
the  liquid  falling  on  an  a is  expressed  by  the  instead  of  the 
aspirated 

The  impossibility  of  articulating  the  l was,  I believe,  peculiar  to 
the  early  Persian  branches  of  the  Arian  family.  It  continued  as  a 
striking  orthographical  defect  in  the  Zend,  as  well  as  in  the  language 
of  the  inscriptions,  and  it  was  owing  probably  to  the  influence  of 
Semitic  intercourse  alone  that  it  was  eventually  overcome.  I have 
shown  that  the  Sanskrit  liquid  was  replaced  in  t'ipish  by  a Cuneiform 
dental,  but  unquestionably  the  true  representative  of  the  power  in 
Persian  was  the  liquid  r;  for  although  in  the  inscriptions  the  substi- 
tution of  Bobir  ush  for  Babel,  is  the  only  case  in  point,  we  find  the 
orthography  of  Air  an,  Anirdn,  and  Manucliatri,  employed  indiffe- 
rently with  Allan,  Anilan,  and  Manuchatli,  on  the  Sassanian  tablets; 
we  have  also  the  reading  of  Huslu  for  Khusru,  on  the  coins  of  Parwiz  ’, 
and  we  perceive  an  almost  universal  confusion  of  the  two  powers  in 

1 See  Marsden’s  Num.  Orient.,  p.  443. 
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comparing  the  Greek  orthography  of  Persian  Geographical  names  with 
the  titles  which  are  now  in  use. 

The  forms  of  the  letters,  moreover,  adopted  in  the  old  Persian 
alphabets  for  the  r and  I,  afford  additional  proofs  of  the  intimate  con 
nexion  of  the  powers.  The  Arianian  and  Parthian  distinguishing 
between  the  forms  while  they  confounded  the  use  of  the  letters', 
employed  the  Hebrew  *1  to  represent  the  r ( "]  and  ^ );  and 
although  the  r|  l of  the  former  alphabet  may  be  of  doubtful  origin, 
the  ^ of  the  latter  is  also  decidedly  a Semitic  character.  The  Sassa- 
nian,  in  the  same  way,  adhered  to  a Hebrew  type  in  adopting  the 
respective  forms  ot  2 and  ; but  the  Zend  and  Pehlevi  to  express 
r abandoned  the  true  sign,  and  appropriated  the  l with  a slight  modi- 
fication, ( ^ from  the  Parthian  ^ or  Sassanian  ^ ) ; while  in  a later 
age  the  cursive  writing  merely  added  to  the  new  character  thus 
formed,  a sort  of  diacritical  mark  ( y from  ^ ),  in  order  to  represent 
the  lingual,  which  the  introduction  of  Semitic  terms  had  rendered 
indispensable  to  the  language. 

The  permutability  of  the  n with  the  l and  r is  a subject  which  will 
be  more  appropriately  discussed  in  the  examination  of  the  Median 
alphabet ; for  it  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  that  species  of 
writing,  and  was  probably  adopted  by  the  Pehlevi  from  that  source. 
I have  not  detected  a trace  of  it  in  the  language  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, and  in  the  Zend  even,  wherever  it  is  perceptible,  (as  in  Kheng, 
“ Heaven,”  for  the  Sanskrit  ^fr  Swarga,  it  is  probably  to  be  referred 
to  a Pehlevi  medium1 2. 


^ w.  I have  endeavoured  to  mark  a distinction  between  the 
employment  of  the  two  forms  of  the  labial  semi-vowel  by  expressing 
them  severally  by  w and  v,  but  I am  by  no  means  prepared  to  say 
that  this  distinction  marks  with  any  exactness  their  relative  grada- 
tions of  phonetic  power.  M.  Burnouf  has  certainly  established  with 
some  success  a phonetic  distinction  between  the  v and  w in  the 

1 The  name  of  Undoplierres  is  thus  written  indifferently  with  the  cerebral  d, 
3 , pronounced  as  r,  and  with  the  *"j  /. 

2 I have  not  the  text  of  the  Bun  Deliesh,  from  which  I might  ascertain  the 
Pehlevi  orthography  of  the  Zend  kheng;  Anquetil  de  Perron  always  writes  keng, 
and  in  modern  Persian  we  have  S*sS , as  in  the  famous  Gangdis  of  fable. 
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alphabet  of  the  Zend1 2.  He  lias  shown  that  the  primary  form  ( (i  as 
an  initial,  » as  a medial),  is  a mere  duplication  of  the  vowel  u ; that 
it  is  identical  in  employment  with  the  Devanagari  vp  and  that  accord- 
ing to  the  French  system  of  pronunciation  it  may  be  most  appro- 
priately rendered  by  v ; while  to  the  secondary  form  of  the  character 
ojtf!  partaking  more  of  the  power  of  a labial  consonant,  and  cor- 
responding in  some  cases  with  the  Sanskrit  ^ he  has  assigned  the 
value  of  vj.  An  Englishman,  probably,  guided  by  Burnouf's  reason- 
ing, would  have  reversed  the  application  of  the  signs ; that  is,  he 
would  have  considered  w as  the  semi-vowel,  and  v as  the  labial  con- 
sonant, but  this  reversion,  depending  entirely  on  the  constitution  of 
the  organs  of  speech,  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  argument.  The 
question  is,  if  we  are  authorized  by  the  illustration  of  Zend  ortho- 
graphy to  introduce  a distinction  between  the  powers  of  w and  v into 
the  alphabet  of  the  inscriptions;  and,  I think  we  may  with  some  con- 
fidence answer  in  the  negative ; for  in  the  first  place,  in  Sanskrit  the 
two  powers  are  represented  indifferently  by  the  same  character,  the  ^ 
having  the  sound  of  v when  it  commences  a syllable,  and  the  sound  of 
w when  it  is  subjoined  to  another  consonant;  (compare  Vrilm  and 
% dwau'1):  and  in  the  second  place  we  appear  to  have  a precisely 
similar  instance  of  this  double  value  of  the  Cuneiform  in  the 

respective  orthographies  of  Partliwa,  where  as  the  second  member  of 
a compound  articulation  it  must  have  the  open  sound  of  w,  and 
of  alchunavyatd,  where  coalescing  with  the  y,  it  can  only  be  arti- 
culated as  a consonant.  Premising,  then,  that  I conjecture  the 
and  ^ to  be  almost  identical  in  phonetic  value,  (the  latter  being  a 
secondary  form  analogous  to  the  and  and  exclusively  de- 
signed for  combination  with  the  vowel  i,)  and  that  I have  assigned  to 
them  different  equivalents  in  the  Koman  character  for  the  mere  con- 
venience of  distinction,  1 proceed  to  the  illustration  of  the  respective 
characters.  The  following  words,  in  which  the  Cuneiform  >■ J ^ is 
elemental,  may  be  satisfactorily  compared  with  their  correspondents 
in  other  languages. 

1 See  Yaqna.  Sur  l’Alpli.  Zend,  p.  104,  sqq. 

2 See  Wilkins’s  Sanskrit  Grammar,  p.  10. 
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IFarkana,  “Hyrcania”;  compare  Zend 
IFayam,  “we,”  Sans,  ■qrf , Zend  (?. 

IFamawatam,  &c.,  3d  pers.  mid.  imperat.  from  'qrTf,  “ to  show  or  point  out  ’ 
(Eng.  warn). 

IFashna,  from  was,  “to  wish,”  Sans,  , Zend  masI? ; compare  volo,  vis 
(see  Yacna,  pp.  99.  & 408.). 

JEmatiya,  winahya,  awina,  wnniya,  &c.,  from  the  root,  win,  “to  see,”  Pehlevi 
^ vin,  Pers.  bin.  The  Median  translations  enable  us  determi- 
nately  to  refer  all  the  above  terms  to  a single  root. 

The  prefixed  particle  awa.  Sans.  ^rg-.  I am  not  sure  that  this 
particle  occurs  in  Zend. 

The  demonstrative  pronoun  awa,  whence  awatha,  aw  acid,  See. 
Zend.  aj»aj-  Pers. 

(See  Burnoufs  elaborate  note  on  this  pronoun,  marked  A in  the 
Yatjna.) 


’Uwa,  Sans,  Ttjf,  Zend  »to> , Latin  suus,  Pers.  Sec.,  “self.” 

IFa,  Sans,  cf,  “and.” 

Nav;am,  Sans.  7R,  Pers.  ^ J , “ninth.” 

Ahawa,  &c.,  Sans.  Zend  ai»au  ; compare  Pers.  “hawam,”  sub- 
stantive verb. 

Yazca,  Sans.  TTTR , “ as  long  as.” 

T’huwam,  Sans.  Zend  pronoun  of  the  2d  person,  nom.  case. 


If  further  proof  were  required  of  the  value  of  the  Cuneiform  ”1$:, 
it  might  be  found  in  the  euphonic  employment  of  the  letter  to  connect 
its  cognate  vowel  with  a dissimilar  sound,  of  which  I have  given 
numerous  instances  in  my  observations  on  the  vowels;  in  the  plural 
terminations  also  of  themes  in  u,  where  the  semi-vowel  replaces  the 
original  as  in  dahyaush,  dahydwa;  Marglmsh,  Margawa,  Ac. ; in 
the  characteristic  of  the  8th  conjugation,  as  in  ashiyawa,  warnawa.  Ac., 
and  in  several  forms  of  the  5th  conjugation,  where  it  is  developed 
from  the  suffix  in  nu. 

The  Indian  grammarians  consider  the  Devanagari  ^ to  be  a 
secondary  or  inferior  form  of  and  it  need  not  surprise  us  therefore 
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to  find  the  Cuneiform  degraded  in  modern  Persian  into  '-r>,  as  I 
have  shown  the  to  be  replaced  occasionally  by  the  y Of  the 
latter  change  sufficient  examples  have  been  already  given ; for  the 
former,  we  may  compare  wazarka  and  wasiya  with  Jr/i  buzurg 
and  basi  (from  Sans,  cpfjj  or  ; wina,  “seeing,”  with 

Pehlevi  vin  and  Persian  bin ; ward(a)nam  with  the  old 

form  of  s . bard,  &c.  The  interchange  however  of  the  g and  v, 
although  common  to  many  languages  of  the  Arian  family,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  philologists  as  a legitimate  permutation1,  is  not  so  imme- 
diately susceptible  of  explanation.  It  probably  arises  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  vowel  u,  which  in  the  first  place  developes  an  aspirate, 
and  is  subsequently  strengthened  to  a guttural,  and  is  in  fact  analo- 
gous to  the  substitution  of  ^ or  Ich  for  We  may  thus  in  com- 
paring Sanskrit,  Zend,  and  Cuneiform  orthography  with  the  modern 
Persian,  usually  pronounce  the  labial  semi-vowel  to  be  the  original, 
and  the  guttural  to  be  the  degraded  form,  as  in  Li!.!.!"  Gashtdsp  for 
Vislitaspa;  Gurg an  for  Warkdna;  guraz,  “a hog,”  for 

vardha 1 ; aUf  gunah,  “a  fault,”  for  the  Pehlevi  vinak,  &c.;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  would  be  hazardous  to  assert  that  Avjj-  Mur- 
warid,  “ a pearl,”  is  a more  ancient  form  than  the  Greek  papyapiTYjs,  or 
that  Marv,  (Zend  Mouru,  Sans.  rr?v  Maru&)  is  the 

original  of  the  Cuneiform  Marghush. 

I have  conjectured  in  a preceding  passage  that  ^ is  the  secondary 
form  of  the  semi-vowel  u,  designed  expressly  for  combination  with 
the  i;  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  such  an  observation  that  the 
primary  character  absolutely  refuses  to  coalesce  with  that  vowel. 
Undoubtedly  where  the  vowel  i requires  to  be  united  to  a preceding  u, 
it  prefers  the  euphonic  employment  of  the  yy  to  that  of  the 
and  we  have  thus  par’uwa,  paruviyat;  Bdbiruwa,  Babir'umya,  and 
in  substitution  for  the  Sanskrit  we  have  dlmvitiyam  with  the  i,  but 
dhuwartam  with  the  a;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  neither  does  the 

1 See  Ya^na,  p.  149. 

2 The  ancient  form  is  still  preserved  in  the  Kurdish  berdz,  and  that  it  is  a 
genuine  old  word  we  learn  from  the  translation  of  “the  wild  hog,”  given  by  Abul- 
faragius  to  the  Sassanian  royal  name  2np/3npa</ir. 
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require  to  be  altered  when  it  happens  to  be  elemental,  as  in  Parih- 
wiya  and  awiya  from  Parthwa  and  awa,  nor  when  it  is,  in  the  Devana- 
gari  correspondent,  disjoined  from  the  preceding  consonant,  as  in 
dhuwishtam  for  the  Sanskrit  qfqg,  davishtam. 

The  only  examples,  I believe,  in  which  the  Cuneiform  is 
subjoined  to  a consonant,  are  those  already  cited  of  Parthwa  and 
gatliwa.  In  all  other  cases  where  the  Sanskrit  employs  a compound 
character,  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  divides  the  syllables  and 
interposes  the  euphonic  I now  proceed  to  the  verification  of  the 

secondary  form  ^ . 


^ v.  The  following  list  presents  in  a general  view  the  words  con- 
taining this  character,  most  of  which  have  been  already  separately 
cited  for  tbe  purpose  of  other  orthographical  illustration. 

FIshtaspa,  'YaTaairgg. 

Fidama,  'Y  Bdpvr/g. 

Fidafrana,  T vTOMpepvrig. 

Fidafra,  ’ivTaippgg. 

Fiwana,  perhaps  the  Persian  jjS , preserved  at  Behistun  in  the  word 
reoTToSpo?. 

Fiyak’hna,  compare  the  Zend  viyakhna. 

FItha,  &c.,  “a  family,”  Sans,  vija,  Zend  vaeja.  See  Journ.  Asiatique, 
IVme.  Ser.  Tom.  5.,  p.  288. 

Fisam,  “entirely,”  adverb, from  , “to  pervade";  compare  U| sy , “all,” 
“ entire.” 

Fis(a)dahyum,  vis  from  Sans.  fr^i;  the  word  probably  signifies  “public,” 
but  vis  may  have  the  meaning  of  “entrance.” 

Fispazananam,  vispa  is  the  Sans,  (\pg . Zend  xsdujl},  “all.” 

Fis(a)nahya,  i;is(a)nahat'ish.  I cannot  at  present  give  the  etymology  of 
tills  word. 

Fiyaka  or  fiyasa.  The  particle  here  is  certainly  the  Sans,  nf , but  tlie  root 
is  doubtful. 

Par  uriyat  j In  these  words  the  yy  is  interposed  by  the  law  of  euphony 
Babir  ut’iya  ) to  connect  the  dissimilar  sounds  of  u and  i. 
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Dhuuitiyam,  dhuwitatarnam ; compare  Sans.  % in  fgyftq,  “ the  second.” 

Hiyatara  (?),  viya  is  for  the  Sans,  but  the  orthography  of  the  verb  is 

doubtful. 

In  the  name  Vishtaspa  and  in  the  term  Vitlia,  “ a house  ” or 
“ family,”  the  i is  irregularly  suppressed  at  Behistun,  although  pre- 
served at  Persepolis,  from  which  I infer  that  the  character  ^ appro- 
priated exclusively  to  that  vowel  had  come  to  be  used  to  a certain 
extent  syllabically ; that  is,  that  it  was  admitted  to  express  the  sound 
of  the  vowel  as  well  as  the  labial  consonant;  and  I have  accordingly, 
in  the  cases  above  cited,  continued  to  represent  the  i in  the  Roman 
character,  but  have  marked  the  peculiar  Cuneiform  orthography,  by 
placing  a brief  accent  over  the  letter. 

The  detailed  observations  which  I have  made  on  the  preceding 
character  render  it  altogether  superfluous  to  dwell  on  the  ortho- 
graphical rules  that  affect  the  yy  > f°r  the  two  letters  equally  answer 
to  the  Devanagari  They  are  interchangeable,  indeed,  with  each 
other,  in  derivatives  from  parusli  and  Babir’ush,  and  they  must  be 
placed,  I think,  in  the  same  phonetic  relationship  as  the  and 
£IT  °r  the  "TtT  and  K>>  the  one  being  the  primary  and  proper  form 
of  the  semi-vowel,  adapted  to  every  variety  of  alphabetical  employ- 
ment, while  the  other  was  designed  for  special  combination  with  the 
vowel  i,  in  accordance  with  the  syllabic  usage  of  the  Median,  and 
perhaps  also,  of  the  Babylonian  writing. 

It  is  not  very  safe  to  speculate  on  the  form  or  origin  of  the  labial 
semi-vowel  of  the  Arianian  or  Parthian  alphabets.  If  the  one  were 
and  the  other  , as  I am  inclined  to  believe,  they  may  be  compared 
respectively  with  the  Plebrew  and  Sabean  equivalents  ( q and  )’ 
hut  the  identifications  are  far  from  being  established.  In  the  Sassa- 
nian  Inscriptions  the  character  is  better  defined  and  is  unquestionably 
Semitic.  It  is  figured  as  2 from  the  Palmyrene  2 , and  with  hardly 
any  visible  distinction  the  same  form  is  also  employed  in  that  alphabet 
for  the  r,  a confusion  of  type  which  appears  to  have  caused  the  sub- 
sequent degradation  to  be  used  in  Zend  for  the  vowel  o,  and  in 
cursive  Pehlevi  for  the  final  r \ and  it  is  not  impossible  that  to  the  same 

1 Dr.  Muller  has  established,  beyond  dispute,  that  the  true  power  of  the 
Pehlevi  is  r,  and  that  the  Parsis  have  been  deceived  in  attributing  to  it  the 
sound  of  w.  See  Essai  sur  le  Pehlevi,  p.  318,  sqq. 
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confusion  may  be  partly  owing  the  indifferent  employment  in  the  latter 
alphabet  of  the  character  1 to  express  the  u,  (both  as  a vowel  and  a 
consonant,)  and  the  n;  which,  I have  already  more  than  once  observed, 
was  the  almost  universal  substitute  in  Pehlevi  for  the  Arian  r.  The 
u of  the  Zend  alphabet  which  was  reduplicated  to  form  the  w ( » ) is 
nearer  to  the  Parthian  form  than  to  any  other;  but  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  assign  a derivation  for  the  wf,  which  expresses  the  semi- 
vowel in  its  condition  of  a labial  consonant. 


The  only  remaining  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  the  sibilants  and 
aspirate,  which  I class  as  follows:  — 

s;  ^ sh;  H z;  an(^ 

The  discrimination  of  the  powers  and  the  relations  of  the  sibilants 
and  aspirate  is  I consider  the  most  difficult  portion  of  Cuneiform  ortho- 
graphy. There  is  certainly  a general  resemblance  between  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  organisation  of  the  class  in  the  inscriptions  and 
those  which  prevail  in  Zend,  and  it  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  that 
we  have  an  established  basis  for  inquiry;  but  M.  Burnouf,  perhaps, 
on  the  one  hand  has  carried  refinement  to  an  excess  in  his  elaborate 
disquisitions  on  the  employment  of  the  respective  characters  in  the 
latter  language1;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  doubtful  orthography 
arising  from  a disjunction  of  the  signs  and  the  limited  extent  of  our 
Cuneiform  materials,  render  it  extremely  hazardous  to  attempt  the 
rectification  of  his  system. 

I will  therefore  merely  observe,  that  as  the  same  arguments  appear 
in  most  cases  to  apply  both  to  the  Zend  and  to  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions,  if  I am  justified  in  assigning  to  the  Cuneiform  and 
4^  the  respective  values  of  s and  sh,  without  reference  to  palatal  or 
dental  distinction,  we  may  probably  admit  the  Parsees  to  be  correct 
in  their  similar  employment  of  the  m and  in  their  own  alphabet ; 
and  we  may  believe  the  to  be  a mere  variant  of  the  latter  cha- 
racter, to  which  it  closely  assimilates  in  form,  and  with  which  in  the 
most  authentic  and  correct  of  the  Zend  manuscripts  it  is  used  indif- 
ferently. 


See  Yacna  ; Sur  l’Alpli.  Zend,  p.  80,  sqq. 
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The  following  remarks  will  explain  the  preliminary  ground  that 
I have  taken  up  in  examining  the  sibilants  of  the  Cuneiform  alphabet. 

1.  It  has  been  proved  by  previous  inquiry,  that  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions  neither  acknowledged  the  classification  of  the  alphabetical 
powers,  nor  the  influence  of  one  class  upon  another  which  was  caused 
by  the  operation  of  the  Devanagari  law  of  sandhi;  and  it  would  be 
unreasonable,  therefore,  to  expect  to  find  in  the  organisation  of  the 
sibilants,  the  appropriation  of  a character  like  the  Sanskrit  ^ to  the 
class  of  palatals,  or  of  one  like  the  or  tf  to  that  of  the  dentals. 

2.  The  Cuneiform  distinctions,  throughout  the  various  classes  of  the 
alphabet,  are  the  gradations  of  surd  and  sonant,  the  development  of 
the  aspirate,  and  the  secondary  form  appropriated  to  the  i : if  we 
find  therefore  two  characters  only  assigned  to  the  representation  of 
the  surd  sibilant,  we  are  undoubtedly  authorized  to  regard  them  as 
the  simple  and  aspirated  form  of  the  letter,  that  is,  as  s and  sh;  and  if 
we  are  obliged  to  assign  a distinct  condition  to  the  z,  we  must  suppose 
it  to  be  a sibilant  of  the  sonant  grade.  3.  The  vowels  have  beeu 
observed  throughout  the  Cuneiform  alphabet  to  exercise  a remark- 
able influence  on  the  consonants,  and  to  that  source,  accordingly, 
should  we  be  led  “ a priori  ” to  attribute  any  fluctuations  that  might 
be  perceptible  in  the  respective  employment  of  the  and 

Pursuing  the  indications  afforded  by  these  general  prepositions,  I 
will  now  specifically  state  the  laws  which  appear  to  affect  the  rela- 
tionship and  interchange  of  the  Sanskrit  and  Cuneiform  sibilants,  and 
which  can,  I believe,  be  verified  by  an  examination  of  the  inscriptions. 

1.  The  dental  sibilant  of  the  Sanskrit,  where  it  occurs  as  an  initial 
articulation,  or  between  the  a and  any  other  vowel,  or  between  the  a 
and  the  semi-vowel  y,  is  replaced  in  the  inscriptions  by  an  aspirate, 

<<’ 

2.  If  it  be  followed  or  preceded  by  a consonant,  and  the  groupe 
either  commence  a syllable,  or  form  the  complement  of  the  vowel  a, 
the  sibilant  is  usually  retained  in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  as 

'>  but  if  the  groupe  be  preceded  by  the  i or  u,  then  the  power 
should  be  aspirated  and  take  the  form  of  sh  There  are,  however, 

some  remarkable  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

3.  As  a terminal,  in  which  case  it  is  represented  in  Sanskrit  by  the 
Visarga,  it  appears  in  the  inscriptions  under  the  aspirated  form  if  it 
be  preceded  by  i or  u,  and  is  elided  if  it  follow  the  a. 

These  are,  I believe,  the  particular  euphonic  rules  which  deter- 
mine the  employment  of  the  sibilants.  They  are  not  at  the  same  time, 
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with  the  exception  of  the  last,  of  universal  application,  and  they  are 
altogether  independent  of  the  question  of  the  etymological  correspond- 
ence of  the  letters  in  the  Cuneiform  and  Devanagari  alphabets.  That 
subject  will  be  examined  under  the  heads  of  the  respective  letters,  and 
will,  I think,  establish  that  the  as  the  true  surd  sibilant  of  the 

alphabet,  not  only  represents  indifferently  the  51  and  ^ ; but  is  also 
substituted  for  the  Sanskrit  palatal,  and  sometimes  even  for  the  aspi- 
rate; 2.  That  the  ^ as  the  aspirate  of  the  preceding  letter  replaces 
etymologically  the  and  euphonically  the  51  and  ; 3.  That  the 
Y»y,  unknown  to  the  Devanagari  alphabet,  is  developed  from  an 
aspirate;  and  4,  That  the  corresponding  in  no  instance  with  the 

IT,  is  strictly  the  euphonic  substitute  of  the  sibilants,  and  in  this 
capacity  not  only  replaces  the  and  M,  but  even  extends  its  appli- 
cation to  the  511,  on  the  same  principle  which  renders  the  indif- 
ferent representative  of  the  palatal  and  dental  power  of  the  class 
in  Sanskrit. 


s.  The  following  examples  will  exhibit  the  various  conditions 
of  relationship  which  this  character  bears  to  the  letters  of  the  Deva- 
nagari alphabet;  and  the  Greek  correspondents,  moreover,  of  the 
proper  names  will  sufficiently  establish  its  sibilant  power. 

As  tbe  correspondent  of  the  Sanskrit  51  unaffected  by  any  law  of 
euphony : — 


Pa.sawa,  Sans.  XfsjjTR  , Zend  Pers.  , Latin  pos-tea,  Greek 

O-TTICT-Be. 

iS'aka,  Sans.  ^ri<*  > Greek  2 aKat,  Pers.  in  segestan. 

Nughda,  Sans.  Zend  , Greek  l.owySia,  Pers. 

Nikta’uwatish,  Sans.  “ the  name  of  a place.” 

Visam  i / 

> Visa  in  both  of  these  words,  Sans.  f^ST,  Zend  oj.'b . 
Vis(a)daliyum ) 


1 Perhaps  I have  hardly  sufficient  grounds  for  supposing  the  palatal  to  be 

convertible  to  an  aspirate;  'Ushka  or  Hushka  is  certainly  for  31  but  as  we 

o 

have  also  “ drying,”  the  root  may  have  been  written  originally  with  the 

dental  sibilant. 
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Answering  to  the  same  letter  in  combination  with  thp  labials  ami 
preceded  by  an  a : — 

Vishtaspa,  Zend  , “Hystaspes.” 

Uwaspa,  from  and  7T  prefixed,  Greek  Xod<T7n?f. 

Asbara,  “a  horseman,”  from  ^fsg,  as^,!y*,i  from  i ^,1. 

Asmana,  “heaven,”  Zend  AyAu^jJAS,  Pers.  from  “to 

spread.” 

For  the  Devanagari  ^ as  the  first  or  second  letter  of  a compound 
articulation,  the  groupe  being  initial,  or  preceded  by  the  vowel  a : — 

Atarsa,  tarsam,  tarsatiya,  from  the  root  ^T,  “to  fear,”  Pers.  ; comp. 

Greek  rpe-p. cu,  rpeco,  Latin  terreo,  &c.  &c. 

Parsa,  Parsiya,  Parsam,  &c.,  in  Sans.  ^TT?rl'oF,  Pers.  U . 

Basta,  Zend  ai^oauavj  or  Pers.  AiLwJ,  “bound.” 

5tanam,  Sans.  Wf«T,  Zend  aj yAi^ojJ , Pers.  , “place.” 

Thastaniya,  Sans,  r| , Zend  . See  Yac^na,  Not.  et  Eclair., 

p.  63. 

Upastam  s 

. , „ / In  all  of  these  terms  asta  is  from  the  Sans.  gi  or  , Zend 

Ardastana  > v 

, I Awcojj , Greek  larnixt,  Latin  sta. 

Awastayam  ’ 

Da-staya,  Sans,  ; comp.  Zend  Pers.  , “hand.” 

Astiya,  Sans,  Zend  , Pers  ^*^**,1 , “he  is.” 

Ayasta,  preposition  of  doubtful  etymology. 

Gasta,  perhaps  for  the  Persian  , “ to  become.” 

In  the  numerous  derivatives  from  ras,  such  as  arasa,  arasam, 
pararasa,  nirasaliya,  &c.,  &c.,  it  answers  to  the  Devanagari  palatal, 
for  the  Sanskrit  correspondent  is  certainly  ^j-53;  richcKh,  “to  go”  or 
“move;”  and  possibly  there  maybe  the  same  relationship  between  the 
Cuneiform  paras',  which  has  given  rise  to  a great  number  of  terms, 
such  as  parasa,  aparasam,  ufrastam,  patiparasahya,  patiparasatiya, 

1 Pritchard  (On  the  Celtic  Nations,  p.  82,)  compares  Greek,  opeyerai;  Latin, 
porrigit;  Teut.  rakyan;  Germ,  reichen;  English,  reach;  Celtic,  righ;  the  Per- 
sian is  (j~p,  ras. 
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atifrashtdi iya  (?)  &c.,  and  the  Sanskrit  a similar  orthographical 
change  being  observable  in  the  Zend  correspondent  pereq, 

(Pers.  purs,)  and  the  application  of  the  root  being  extended 
from  the  simple  meaning  of  “ inquiry,”  to  that  of  “ suppression,”  or 
“punishment1” 

Lastly,  in  the  Cuneiform wasiya,  “much,”  “many,”  for  the  Persian 
basi,  the  answers  to  an  aspirate  in  the  Sanskrit,  whether 
we  compare  the  term  with  whence  'pTfT,  or  with  whence 

*r?. 

v» 

There  are  other  words  in  the  inscriptions  of  which  the  etymology 
is  not  ascertained  with  sufficient  precision  to  furnish  certain  grounds 
for  analysis ; such  as 

6'parda,  “ Sparta.” 

As(a)garta,  “ Sagartia.” 

K’hslianasatiya,  compare  Persian  . 

Dhur’usa,  compare  Persian  i ••  , > . 

Us(a)tashnam,  us  is  probably  the  Zend  ov  M) , modified  from  the  Sans. 

T?T,  and  tashanam  may  be  from  for  the  Sanskrit  7TEJ. 

Vis(a)nahya,  vis(a)nahat'ish,  &c.  It  is  impossible  I believe  to  obtain  any 
satisfactory  Sanskrit  etymology  for  visana;  I conjecture  fq'  and 
“ to  give.”  The  meaning  appears  to  be  “ to  neglect." 

If  in  the  two  latter  examples  we  should  read  usta  and  visna,  it 
would  he  shown  that  the  vowels  i and  u,  preceding  a sibilant  in  a 
groupe,  did  not  necessarily  aspirate  it;  an  inference,  indeed,  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  orthography  of  vispa  for  the  Sanskrit  fq  ug  ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  I shall  presently  produce  examples  of  an  aspiration 
under  such  circumstances,  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  the  vowels;  and  I shall  give  an  instance  even  of  the  substitution 
of  the  for  where  the  conversion  appears  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  aspirative  quality  of  the  nasal. 


May  not  pressus  from  premo  be  allied  to  the  Cuneiform  paras  ? 
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sh 


^ sh.  In  the  examination  of  this  character  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  the  law  of  Sanskrit  orthography,  by  which  the  pre- 
ceded by  a semi-vowel,  a guttural,  or  any  vowel  but  the  a or  a is 
converted  to  it;  for  in  those  cases  where  the  Cuneiform  ^ will  not 
admit  of  etymological  explanation,  the  development  of  the  aspirate 
is  usually,  I think,  to  be  traced  to  this  euphonic  principle.  I shall 
class  the  examples  accordingly  under  the  various  heads  of  etymo- 
logical and  euphonic  employment,  commencing  with  those  terms 
which  in  their  Sanskrit  correspondents  exhibit  a radical  if,  instead 
of 


Dars/mm,  adarsAiya,  adarsAanush,  DadarsAish,  &c.  &c.,  from  the  root  darsh, 
Sans,  Zend  Bumouf  compares  Gr.  Bapavg  or  Bpaavg. 

See  Ya^na,  p.  44. 

’UwamarsAiyush, — marshiyusli  is  from  jpcf,  “to  endure.” 

AisAa,  aisAatata,  &c.,  compare  Sanskrit  Ttt,  “to  go.” 

FraisAaya,  comp.  Sans.  ittf,  “sending,”  Pers.  ; or  “an  angel,” 

i.e.  “ one  who  is  sent.” 

We  cannot  ascertain  with  equal  certainty  the  derivation  of  the 
following  terms,  but  in  all  of  them,  probably,  the  sh  is  elemental. 

©sAiyatish ; shi  is  probably  for  IT,  “best,”  “excellent.” 

ArsAama.  The  Sanskrit  etymon  is  perhaps  vgif , as  in  a Rishi.” 

AsAiyawa ; shi  is  “to  go”  in  some  of  the  old  dialects  of  Persian,  but  I doubt 
if  there  be  any  Sanskrit  correspondent. 

HasAiyam.  I cannot  give  the  etymology  of  this  word. 

NisAida ; nish  is  probably  for  ftyr; , as  dush  is  for  The  same  substitu 

\ sj  \ 

tion  occurs  in  Zend. 

In  all  those  words  which  contain  the  groupe  Ichsh,  and 

of  which,  as  I have  enumerated  an  extensive  list  in  my  observations 
on  the  letter  I need  not  multiply  examples,  we  may  believe  the 

aspiration  in  each  character  to  be  developed  by  the  mutual  influence 
of  the  guttural  and  sibilant.  The  combination  of  ks  or  Jc’hs  we  may 
consider  to  be  as  foreign  to  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  as  would 
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be  that  of  ksh,  and  in  such  a restriction  therefore  of  orthography,  we 
may  perceive  the  operation  of  two  distinct  laws,  viz.  the  Zend  aspi- 
ration of  a guttural  preceding  a sibilant,  and  the  Sanskrit  aspiration 
of  a sibilant  subjoined  to  a guttural.  That  the  Cuneiform  alphabet 
did  not,  at  the  same  time,  acknowledge  the  application  of  the  Deva- 
nagari  rule  of  conversion  to  the  semi-vowels  as  well  as  to  the  gutturals, 
is  shown  by  the  orthography  of  Parsa  and  tarsa,  which,  according  to 
Sanskrit  sandhi  should  be  Parsha  and  tarsha. 

I will  now  consider  the  ^ as  the  first  member  of  a compound 
letter,  deriving  its  aspirative  development  from  the  preceding  vowel 
or  the  following  consonant. 

We  have  in  the  first  place  the  superlative  termination  in  ishta, 
as  in 

MathisAta,  Sans.  Zend  , which  I believe  should  be  pro- 

nounced mazishta  rather  than  mazista; 

DhuwisAtam,  Sans.  longest,”  “farthest;” 

AbisAtam,  apparently  a superlative  of  abi,  Sanskrit  signifying 

“ superiority 

where  the  aspiration,  common,  as  I think,  both  to  the  Zend  and  San- 
skrit, is  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  vowel  i.  We  may  compare  also 
the  following  examples,  where  the  sibilant  coalesces  with  the  gutturals 
and  labials  as  well  as  with  the  dentals. 

KapisAkanish,  a name  for  which  I doubt  if  we  have  any  correspondent. 
ChisApish,  Te<cr7r^f. 

VisAtaspa,  ' Y GTafnrrjS,  Zend  vishtaspa. 

NipisAtam,  compare  Persian  , “to  write.” 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  in  the  derivatives  from  the  root 
jn,  (or,  as  it  usually  becomes  in  Sanskrit  TSTT,)  the  Cuneiform  em- 
ploys in  the  same  position  the  orthography  of  std  instead  of  shta;  but 
we  observe  that  where  the  i,  although  not  immediately  coalescing  with 
the  groupe,  still  exerts  its  euphonic  influence,  the  sibilant  of  the  in- 
scriptions adopts  the  aspirated  form',  as  in  niyashtaya  ; and  there  is 
even  a more  remarkable  instance  of  this  commutation  in  the  term 


i The  Zend,  in  the  same  way,  employs  the  instead  of  the  jj  in  derivatives 
from  sta,  after  the  vowel  *.  See  BumouFs  elaborate  note  on  the  groupes  ct  and  st. 
Yacna,  Not.  et  Eclair.,  p.  53 
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atifrashtdfiya,  where  the  Sanskrit  palatal,  becoming  in  the  first  in- 
stance a sibilant,  is  afterwards  aspirated  by  the  apparent  force  of  the 
liquid  groupe/r1. 

There  is  not  an  equally  extensive  field  for  verifying  the  power  of 
the  u,  but  where  we  do  meet  with  the  vowel  immediately  preceding 
a sibilant  to  which  another  consonant  is  subjoined,  the  form  is  aspi- 
rated: as  in  the  name  of  Vispdwushtish 2,  in  ’ uslika , (Sans, 

Zend  Persian  and  in  dushta  for  the  Persian 

i ••  dust.  In  dhushiydra  also,  where  the  initial  particle  answers 
to  the  Sanskrit  ^ dur,  the  aspiration  is  unquestionably  caused  by  the 

o\ 

vowel,  notwithstanding  the  interposition  of  the  euphonic  i between 
the  sibilant  and  the  following  y,  and  perhaps  even  the  same  remark 
will  apply  to  dash(a)bdrim,  where  the  u,  although  irregularly  sup- 
pressed, appears  to  retain  its  power  of  aspiration.  That  the  vowel  i, 
at  the  same  time,  did  not  aspirate  the  sibilant  unless  in  combination 
with  another  power,  (and  not  always  even  in  that  position,  if  the 
Sanskrit  correspondent  were  the  rather  than  the  tr,)  has  been 
abundantly  proved  by  the  examples  already  given ; and  we  are  enabled 
to  assert  a similar  defect  in  the  influence  of  the  u by  observing  the 
orthography  of  dhurusa  and  Us(a)tash(a)ndm.  The  latter  word  is  of 
questionable  derivation,  and  although,  therefore,  the  initial  us  is  an 
orthographical  example  of  certainty  and  value,  we  can  hardly  ascer- 
tain whether  the  sibilant  in  tash(a)ndm  may  be  aspirated  by  the  force 
of  the  nasal,  or  whether  it  may  exist  in  the  etymon ; but  in  washna, 
at  any  rate,  the  ^ can  only  be  explained  by  a law  of  euphony,  for  the 
corresponding  letter  of  the  Sanskrit  root  is  tjj,  (^j  “to  wish,”)  and 
we  have  thus  a most  important  indication  that  the  Cuneiform  alphabet, 
applying  its  law  of  aspiration  equally  to  the  and  could  not 
have  duly  distinguished  between  the  powers  of  the  palatal  and 
dental. 

The  employment  of  the  ^ as  a terminal,  is  unquestionably  also 
connected  with  the  influence  of  the  vowels,  and  may  be  thus  ex- 

1 It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  we  have  the  compound  participle  ufrastam, 

with  the  unaspirated  from  this  same  root. 

2 This  name,  which  occurs  in  col.  2,  line  94,  is  unfortunately  imperfect  in  the 
Persian  transcript,  and  is  merely  restored  conjecturally  from  the  Median,  so  that 
it  is  not  safe  to  argue  on  its  orthography. 
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plained.  The  language  of  the  inscriptions,  as  I have  frequently 
observed,  acknowledges  a very  rigid  law  with  regard  to  the  termi- 
nation of  its  vocables.  It  affects  the  vowel  a in  that  position  and 
admits  the  m and  sh,  but  is  disinclined  to,  or  rejects,  every  other 
power1.  Now  in  those  numerous  verbal  and  substantival  inflexions, 
which  in  Sanskrit  are  formed  in  as  and  as,  the  vowel  a acting  upon 
the  dental  sibilant,  unsupported  by  the  junction  of  another  consonant, 
would  in  the  inscriptions  necessarily  convert  it  into  an  aspirate,  and 
the  aspirate,  as  an  impossible  terminal  articulation,  would  be  cut  off ; 
but  if  the  sibilant  were  preceded  by  the  i or  u,  then  the  euphonic 
modification  to  which  it  would  be  subject,  would  be  merely  that  of 
conversion  to  the  aspirate  of  its  class,  and  sh  being  a legitimate  ter- 
mination would  be  preserved  intact.  To  this  peculiarity,  then,  of 
orthographical  structure,  must  we  attribute  the  apparent  anomaly  of 
the  Cuneiform  ish  and  ush  being  employed  in  all  those  grammatical 
suffixes,  where  the  Sanskrit  has  a Visarga,  preceded  by  the  i or  u 
or  modifications  of  these  vowels ; while  the  Devanagari  or  ^rr;  is 
replaced  in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  with  the  same  uniformity, 
and  in  identical  positions,  by  the  unexpressed  short  a,  or  by  the 
elongated  m.  For  the  elision  of  the  Visarga,  we  may  compare  the 
forms  of  the  masc.  nom.  sing,  and  plural,  and  the  fern,  genitive  and 
abl.  sing,  and  nom.  and  acc.  plural  of  the  1st  declension;  the  fern, 
gen.  sing,  of  the  2nd  declension  and  the  nom.  plural  masc.  and  fem. 
of  the  3rd  declension;  while  we  may  observe  the  sibilant  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  instrum,  and  dat.  plural  of  the  1st  declension;  in  the 
nom.  and  gen.  masc.  sing,  and  the  nom.  fem.  sing,  of  the  2nd  declen- 
sion ; and  in  the  nom.  and  abl.  masc.  sing,  and  the  nom.  fem.  sing, 
of  the  3rd  declension.  The  application  of  the  rule  is  rigid,  and  the 
uniformity,  therefore,  is  complete  in  all  the  instances  above  cited,  if 
we  except  the  inflexion  of  the  instrumental  plural  of  the  1st  declen- 
sion, where  the  Cuneiform  has  ihish  for  the  Sanskrit  ehliyas ; but  as 
the  Devanagari  form  was,  no  doubt,  originally  ebis  or  aibis,  and 
became  subsequently  degraded  to  ebhyas,  the  retention  of  the  aspirated 
sibilant  in  the  inscription  is  merely  a proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of 
the  form.  There  is  no  single  example,  I believe,  in  which  we  have 
the  Cuneiform  termination  of  ash,  except  in  the  word  awadash,  and 
in  that  case,  an  ablatival  suffix  being  irregularly  subjoined  to  an 
adverb  of  place,  the  Zend  and  Sanskrit  are  deficient  in  any  cor- 

1 I have  already  remarked  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  orthography  of  the 
ablative  par'uviyat. 
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responding  grammatical  development  with  which  we  may  institute  a 
comparison. 

It  remains  that  I should  notice  a remarkable  instance  of  the 
euphonic  interposition  of  the  yy  before  a palatal.  In  lcashchiya, 
“ any  one,”  and  ckishchiya,  “ every  one,”  the  sibilant  is  the  true 
nominatival  suffix,  which  becoming  an  aspirate,  would  have  been 
elided  in  the  one  after  an  a,  had  the  pronoun  been  used  without  its 
indefinite  adjunct,  but  would  have  been  retained  in  the  other  in  its 
aspirated  form  after  an  i;  and  the  introduction  of  the  ^ accordingly, 
in  those  examples,  only  differs  from  the  usage  in  Zend,  in  so  far  as 
regards  the  employment  in  the  latter  language  of  the  jj  s,  rather  than 
the  sh,  in  obedience  to  a law  of  permutation,  which  had  been 
imperfectly  adopted  from  the  Sanskrit1;  but  in  the  neuter  nominative 
sing,  aniyashchiya,  and  in  the  neuter  accusative  plural  awashcliiya,  the 
appearance  of  the  ^y  cannot  thus  be  accounted  for,  if  we  follow  the 
Sanskrit  form  of  pronominal  inflexion.  There  are,  at  the  same  time, 
certain  indications  which  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  sibilant  was  the 
true  neuter  characteristic  of  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  and  that 
in  this  respect  the  grammar  of  the  ancient  Persian  varied  in  a remark- 
able way  from  that  of  the  Zend  and  Sanskrit.  We  have  the  accu- 
sative neuter  in  im  hatisli.  We  have  the  suffixed  plural  neuter  in 
at'ish;  we  have  imd  in  the  acc.  plu.  neuter  for  imah,  (originally 
imas,)  as  led  stands  for  leak,  (originally  leas2,)  and  there  are  other 
examples  which  will  be  cited  in  treating  on  the  grammar.  Aniyas 
and  awas,  then,  I suppose  to  be  the  true  forms  which,  disjoined  from 
the  suffix,  -would  be  written  ctniya  and  awa  for  aniyali  and  awah, 
but  which  preserve  the  sibilant  when  it  is  no  longer  terminal. 
The  only  question  is,  why  the  sibilant,  which,  if  the  form  existed  in 
Sanskrit,  would  be  of  course  the  or  the  Visarga,  rather  than  the 
tf,  should  be  aspirated;  and  for  this  I can  assign  no  reason  but  the 
composite  influence  of  the  succeeding  palatal,  an  influence  which  we 
have  seen  exerted  by  the  nasal  in  the  still  more  remarkable  ortho- 
graphy of  washna,  from  the  root  ■qw.  It  is  to  these  particular 


1 For  the  re-appearanee  of  the  sibilant  in  Zend  before  the  suffixed  particle  cha, 
see  Y a<jna,  passim,  but  particularly  page  28. 

2 In  imd  and  lea  for  imah  and  kah , we  must  observe  that  the  aspirate  is  in  the 
first  place  cut  off,  and  that  the  a being  then  a terminal,  is  elongated  according  to 
the  genius  of  the  language. 
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groupes  of  ashck  and  ashn,  that  I hare  alluded  in  the  reservation  I 
have  made  against  the  general  application  of  the  rule  which  requires 
the  Cuneiform  sibilant,  without  reference  to  palatal  or  dental  distinc- 
tion, to  retain  its  primitive  power,  in  cases  where,  preceded  by  the 
vowel  a,  it  forms  a compound  letter  with  another  consonant. 

I have  purposely  avoided  comparing  the  Zend  and  Cuneiform 
groupes  which  comprise  the  sibilant;  for  although  I believe  the  jj 
to  correspond  with  the  as  the  jjy  answers  to  the  the  two 
characters  having  the  distinct  and  independent  powers  of  s and  sh, 
and  although  I can  perceive  a general  similarity  between  the  ortho- 
graphical rules  which  determine  the  respective  employment  of  the 
sibilants  in  the  two  alphabetical  systems,  still,  with  my  imperfect 
information,  I am  not  prepared  to  combat  the  opinions  of  so  eminent  a 
scholar  as  M.  Burnouf ; and  even  if  I were  to  undertake  a full  com- 
parative analysis,  that  the  coincidence  would  not  prove  to  be  com- 
plete is  shown  by  the  want  of  an  aspiration  in  such  terms  as  a5^j  jjx'yqj 
yascha,  aoscha *,  &c.  I cannot  refrain,  at  the  same  time,  from 

adding  one  observation  on  the  support  which  my  determination  of  the 
relative  value  of  the  sibilants  (Y^H  = jj  = s;  ^ = ao  and  ^ = sh ) 
derives  from  the  pronunciation  of  modern  Persian.  M.  Burnouf  rejects 
the  authority  of  the  Parsis,  who  invariably  pronounce  as  sh,  and 
supposes  that  in  the  lapse  of  years  they  have  lost  the  true  oral  value 
of  the  character ; but  how  will  he  meet  the  argument  that  the  Persian 
language,  from  the  Arab  conquest  to  the  present  day,  has  clearly 
distinguished  between  the  powers  of  the  s and  sh,  attributing  the 
former  to  all  those  terms  in  the  Cuneiform  and  Zend  correspondent  of 
which  we  find  the  or  jj,  and  the  latter  to  those  in  which  we  have 
the  ^ or  juy,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  relative  ortho- 
graphy of  the  Sanskrit  etymons?  Dushta  and  fraishaya2,  are,  I 
believe,  the  only  words  of  which  the  Persian  correspondents  fail  in 
expressing  the  aspiration.  In  all  others,  the  is  replaced  by 

1 Burnouf  would  write  yaftcha  and  aoftcha;  and  in  expressing  the  Zend  sibi- 
lants in  Roman  characters  I have  usually  followed  his  orthography  of  m — f 
and  = S. 

! In  the  term,  however,  of  “an  angel,"  we  have  the  aspirated  sibilant, 

as  in  the  inscriptions. 
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and  the  ^ by  j-,  and  a very  extensive  vocabulary  might  be  super- 
added,  of  which  we  have  not  the  ancient  Persian  correspondents,  but 
in  which  the  latter  character  replaces  in  the  modern  language  the 
Sanskrit  either  modified  to  the  aspirate  of  its  class,  or  converted 
to  a Visarga,  according  to  its  orthographical  position1. 

The  relationship  of  the  forms  employed  in  the  ancient  alphabets  of 
Persia  is  exceedingly  obscure.  The  jj  of  the  Zend  and  Pehlevi  may 
be  from  the  Sassanian  s,  or  u sh,  and  the  latter  of  these  forms, 
which  is  also  written  JJL,  may  have  been  adopted  from  the  Aramean 
XL  j but  the  Parthian  characters  are  of  doubtful  figure,  and  the 
Arianian  of  doubtful  origin;  and  it  appears  difficult  to  attach  to  any 
specific  source  the  jty2  which  in  Zend  as  well  as  in  Pehlevi  repre- 
sented the  aspirated  power. 


y»|  z.  This  character  may  be  compared  with  the  ^ of  the  Zend 
alphabet  in  its  substitution  for  the  Devanagari  ^ and  3^;  but  it  will 
be  observed  to  exercise  an  independent  function,  or  at  any  rate  one 
which  is  but  imperfectly  preserved  in  Zend,  if  it  be  admitted  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  ^ chcKh.  I have  been  induced  to  con- 
sider the  letter  as  a sonant,  by  remarking  the  euphonic  employment 
of  its  correspondent  in  Zend  as  a substitute  for  the  surd  sibilant 
before  the  sonant  powers,  g,  j,  d,  b,  and  v,  and  by  observing  that  the 
Cuneiform  character  itself  also  affects  combination  with  the  d.  It  is 
important,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  language  of  the  inscrip- 
tions recognised  in  a very  imperfect  way,  if  at  all,  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  sandhi,  and  that  it  need  not  surprise  us  therefore  to  find  either 
the  surd  sibilant  coalescing  with  sonants  of  the  other  classes,  as  in 
asbara,  asmana,  and  perhaps,  Asgarta  and  visdahyum 3)  or  the  sonant 
z in  combination  with  the  t,  as  in  the  doubtful  word  uztaydpatiya. 

1 I allude  particularly  to  the  numerous  verbal  nouns  in  ish,  such  as  safdrish, 
guzdrish,  sazish,  namaish,  ardish,  &c.,  where  the  termination  appears  to  me 
beyond  question  to  be  the  suffix  in  i,  and  where  the  sibilant  must  accordingly  be 
the  sign  of  the  nom.  case  of  the  2nd  declension. 

2 The  Pehlevi  sign  is  more  correctly  j\j. 

3 It  can  hardly  be  owing,  however,  to  accident,  that  the  sh  combines  exclu- 
sively with  the  surds.  There  is  not,  I believe,  a single  instance  in  which  we  find 
the  ^ preceding  the  g,  j,  d,  or  b ; and  although  it  unites  with  n,  it  is  doubtful  if 
that  letter  can  be  considered  a sonant. 
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I now  proceed  to  give  a list  of  the  words  in  which  we  have  the 
letter 


A’uramasda,  ’Opo^atrcfy?.  The  element^ 9 in  this  name,  which  is  also 
found  in  Zend  under  the  form  of  , is  proved  by  Bumouf  (Yaijna, 
p.  70.  seq.)  to  be  cognate  with  the  Sanskrit  JT?TR . 

Waaarka,  Persian  t J \jj> , from  the  Sanskrit  Ws- 

’Uwarass(a)m'iya,  “ Chorasmia,”  I believe  the  zm  or  earn  in  this  name  to  be 
Persian  or  > “ land,”  a cognate  form  with  the  Zend  zao  (accus. 

which  Bumouf  compares  with  the  Sanskrit  jfn  • See  Yacna, 


Not.  et  Eclair.,  p.  49. 

Zaraka,  “Zarangia”;  comp.  Zend  Pehlevi  zare,  from  Sans,  *ft, 

“ green.” 

Wahya«data;  yaz  in  this  name  is  probably  the  Zend^Ajy-o,  which  again  is 
from  the  Sanskrit  nil,  “to  worship.” 

Acda,  a very  difficult  word,  which,  if  it  signify  “known”  or  “believed,” 
would  appear  to  be  from  SH'ts4,  “clear”  or  “transparent.” 

£7i(a)tayapatiya.  It  is  on  a mere  conjecture  that  I refer  this  word  to  -j  ^ , 
signifying  “ to  destroy  ” or  “ bind.” 

Zasana,  the  name  of  a Babylonian  city  for  which  we  have  no  correspondent. 

Zurakara,  “a  tyrant”;  compare  Sans.  "5R,  Persian , &c. 

Par’iuzananam ; zananam  is  certainly  from  lf?T,  Zend  , “to  engender.” 


M.  Burnouf  has  elaborately  explained  the  series  of  articulations 
which  connect  the  Devanagari  ^ with  the  Zend  j ; he  has  under- 
taken to  show  that  the  primitive  aspiration,  merging  in  one  class  of 
the  derivatives  into  gutturals,  passes  in  another  through  the  sibilants 
to  the  palatals,  and  from  that  class  to  the  dentals ; he  gives,  in  fact, 
the  following  series,  h,  sh,jh,  (French  j),  z,  dj,  (English  j),  d' ; but  I 
question  greatly  if  Cuneiform  orthography  will  accord  with  this  clas- 
sification. I would  rather  suppose  that  the  developments  proceeded 
from  the  primitive  sibilants  in  collateral  lines ; and  I would  add,  that 
the  |<y  must  at  any  rate  be  intercalated  in  the  series;  for  we  have 
in  mathislita  and  mazda,  from  the  Sanskrit  makat,  the  th  and  2 


1 See  Ya<jna,  passim,  but  particularly  the  article  on  the  letter  z,  in  the  Obser- 
vations on  the  Zend  Alphabet,  p.  79,  sqq. 
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representing  a radical  aspirate  under  different  degrees  of  development; 
and  we  have  and  |»-|  answering  to  the  same  power  in 

the  respective  forms  of  Wahyazdata,  vjasiya,  and  wazarka,  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  severally  compared  with  the  Sanskrit  vfjr  vriha.  The 
relationship  of  z with  the  palatals  is  exceedingly  close.  In  Zend,  the 
two  powers  are  used  indifferently  in  the  orthography  of  the  same 
word,  as  in  zan,  or  jan,  for  the  Sanskrit  “ to  strike,” 
areza,  and  areja,  from  the  Sanskrit  rih,  “to  be  worth.” 

In  Sanskrit,  the  uniformly  replaces  the  z of  foreign  alphabets,  and 
the  respective  pronunciation  of  the  characters  is  undistinguishable  in 
several  of  the  dialects  of  the  Peninsula.  In  Vahyazdata,  then, 
Parumnctnam,  and  Z urakara,  the  substitution  of  the  y»y  for  the 
Devanagari  appears  almost  as  a regular  permutation ; but  I cannot 
allude  with  the  same  confidence  to  the  employment  of  the  Cuneiform 
character  for  which  I have  been  obliged  to  suppose  in  assigning 
an  etymology  to  Uz{a)tayapatiya  and  azda.  To  afford,  indeed,  any 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  change,  we  must  suppose  the  surd 
palatal  to  have  passed  into  the  surd  sibilant,  (as  in  paras,  Zend 
pereq  from  before  it  took  the  form  of  a sonant;  but  for  this 

double  permutation,  I know  not  that  we  have  any  precedent  in  Zend 
orthography. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  if  we  followed  Zend  analogy  we  should 
certainly  connect  the  characters  y»y  and  >~y^,  as  the  aspirated  and 
unaspirated  forms  of  the  sonant  sibilant,  for  in  that  language,  the  j 
and  eJo  regularly  and  respectively  replace  the  s and  sh,  when  the  surd 
sibilants  fall  upon  a sonant  of  another  class';  but  against  this  clas- 
sification I have  to  observe,  that  the  same  euphonic  law  of  conversion 
was  not  applicable  to  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  and  that  the 
moreover,  would  appear  to  be  determinately  assigned  to  the 
palatals  by  its  interchange  with  ><^2E  in  expressing  the  inflexions  of 
the  same  noun. 

The  letter  z was  unknown  to  any  branch  of  Indian  Palaeography ; 
and  the  Bactrians  even,  who  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  articu- 

1 See  Ya^na,  Sur  l’Alpli.  Zend,  p.  86  and  121. 
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lation  from  their  intercourse  with  Western  nations,  failed  to  represent 
it  in  their  alphabet.  In  all  the  other  systems  of  writing  however, 
which  succeeded  the  Cuneiform  in  Persia,  the  character  resumed  its 
place,  and  we  have  thus  in  evident  connection  with  a Semitic  type, 
(Hebrew  f,  or  Syriac  I),  the  Parthian  j,  the  Sassanian  £,  and  j 
of  the  Zend  and  Pehlevi. 


0<  h.  The  laws  which  regulate  the  employment  of  this  cha- 
racter in  the  inscriptions,  are  very  similar  to  those  under  which  the 
y»  replaces  in  Zend  the  dental  sibilant  of  the  Devanagari ; but  they 
are  less  extensively  developed,  and  perhaps  less  regularly  applied. 
We  can  hardly  say  that  the  Cuneiform  has  no  etymological 
existence,  for  it  is  found  in  a few  roots;  but  at  the  same  time,  there  is 
not,  I believe,  a single  term  in  the  inscriptions,  admitting  of  com- 
parison with  a Sanskrit  correspondent,  in  which  the  character  does  not 
replace  a Devanagari  sibilant1 * *;  and  that  the  substitution,  moreover, 
is  employed  in  mere  accordance  with  euphonic  rules,  is  shown  by  the 
reproduction  of  the  sibilant  under  other  conditions  of  orthographical 
structure.  The  circumstances,  then,  under  which  the  replaces  a 
Devanagari  sibilant  are,  as  I have  before  remarked;  lstly,  when  the 
articulation  is  initial;  and  2ndly,  when  the  power,  preceded  by  the 
vowel  a,  is  either  terminal,  (in  which  case  the  Cuneiform  aspirate  is 
elided,)  or  is  followed  by  a vowel  or  the  semi-vowel  y.  I shall  give 
examples  of  these  various  conditions  of  permutation  under  separate 
heads.  In  the  following  words  the  answers  to  an  initial : — 

/Tar’uwa,  Sans,  ^rff,  Zend  aj»7;aj»',  “all.”  •. 

//ada,  Sans,  “with.” 

/Lidhush,  Sans.  ftrar: , “ India.” 

//atiya,  Sans.  Trf^rT , Zend  Latin  sunt,  “they  are.” 

7/acha,  Zend  , formed,  according  to  Burnouf,  from  and  ^ . 

Z/ariwa,  “ Aria  compare  , “ a river,”  whence  t^r6  • 

1 I should  add,  perhaps,  that  this  sibilant  is  exclusively  the  dental ; for,  as  I 

have  already  observed,  IR'EeJi  which  in  the  inscriptions  is  written  'Uskha  for 

hushka,  may  be  a corruption  of  JTUoft. 
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Hi na,  perhaps  from  the  Sans,  fq,  “ to  hind comp.  Sans.  “ an  army.” 

We  may  compare,  also,  the  numerous  compounds  cited  in  my 
observations  on  the  letter  m,  of  which  the  prefixed  particle  is  the 
Sanskrit  represented  in  the  inscriptions  by  Ha  or  ham. 


an  inherent  aspiration,  and  that  it  was  therefore  unnecessary  to 
express  before  that  vowel  the  substitute  of  the  Devauagari 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  then,  we  may  observe  the  following  examples  of 
medial  permutation,  the  Sanskrit  being  preceded  by  an  a,  and  fol- 
lowed by  another  vowel. 

Atha/za,  atha/zam,  athaAya,  from  ijfq,  Zend  ajajaj  or  auasjj  ; comp.  Pers. 
Germ,  sagen,  &c. 

A'Aa,  a/zam,  a/zata,  &c.,  from,  the  substantive  verb  aha  (Sans.  “ to  be  ”) 
conjugated  regularly1. 

A’ura,  Sans.  ^TfPC,  Zend  asTj^va 5. 

o 

Aniya’uwa,  Sans.  , loc.  case  plural  fern,  of  wpq , “other.” 

The  letter  h,  however,  particularly  affects  combination  with  the  y, 
and  we  find  ahya,  therefore,  put  for  in  the  2nd  pers.  pres,  of  the 
substantive  verb,  as  well  as  liya  for  ^ in  the  genitival  inflexions 
of  nouns  masculine  in  a.  The  introduction,  indeed,  of  the  euphonic  i, 
after  the  h and  r,  appears  to  have  been  optional,  and  we  have  thus  the 
double  forms  of  ahydyd  and  ahiydyd,  for  the  Sanskrit 
as  for  we  have  dhuriya  and  dhurya. 

The  permutation  of  the  Sanskrit  sibilant  to  an  aspirate  as  a ter- 
minal sign  when  preceded  by  an  a,  is  exemplified  in  the  substantival 

1 I should  suppose  from  the  Cuneiform  aha,  that  the  form  of  aj-WJAJ  which 
occurs  in  the  Vendidad  Sade,  was  a more  regular  orthography  than  A3AJ  or 
A5J3A5  which  in  Zend  usually  represents  the  3rd  pers.  imperf.  of  the  substantive 
verb.  See  Journ.  Asiat.,  tom.  V.,  IV.  Series,  p.  305.  In  Zend,  however,  there 
is  AJfePjjAU  adyha , “he  was,”  which  answers  exactly  to  Ha. 


I have  already  fully  explained  that  the  Cuneiform possessed 
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inflexions,  which  are  cited  in  detail  in  my  remarks  on  the  letter 
and  in  those  cases,  agreeably  to  the  restrictive  law  of  Cuneiform 
termination,  the  is  necessarily  elided. 

It  remains  that  I should  notice  some  remarkable  cases  of  the 


elision  of  the  aspirate  as  a medial,  where  it  is  required  to  replace  the 
Devanagari  ^ in  a compound  letter.  We  have  in  the  first  place  the 
example  of  thatiya,  “ he  says,”  for  a form  which,  if  the  verb  were  of 
the  2nd  conjugation,  would  be  in  Sanskrit  a notable  instance, 

as  it  appears  to  me,  of  irregular  orthography;  for  according  to  all 
precedent,  the  Cuneiform  word  should  be  thastiya,  or,  if  the  verb 
were  of  the  1st  conjugation,  thahatiya.  The  elongation  of  the  a may 
possibly  compensate,  in  some  degree,  for  the  unusual  suppression  of 
the  sibilant ; but  the  form,  nevertheless,  can  hardly  be  considered 
other  than  as  a vulgarism.  In  the  conjugation  of  the  substantive 
verb  also,  we  have  another  example  of  suppression  which  may  pos- 
sibly depend  upon  a fixed  law  of  orthography,  but  from  which  I 
think  it  would  be  unsafe  to  draw  any  general  inference.  Thus,  in  all 
languages  of  the  Arian  family,  the  root  as,  “ to  be,”  is  found  with 
more  or  less  modification;  and  we  are  justified  in  believing  the  form 
to  have  been  preserved  intact  in  the  Achsemenian  Persian,  by  remark- 
ing the  orthography  of  astiya,  (Sans,  where  the  sibilant,  pre- 

ceded by  an  a and  falling  on  a dental,  is  retained  with  its  original 
power;  it  is  perfectly  regular  also,  that  the  sibilant  should  be 
converted  to  an  aspirate  in  the  forms  of  ahya,  aka,  aham,  ahata, 
ahatiya,  &c.,  but  the  substitution  of  am'iya  for  and  amahya 


for  presents  the  anomaly  of  the  lapse  of  the  sibilant  or 

aspirate  before  the  m,  and  I am  almost  inclined  to  attribute  this  sup- 
pression to  some  general  orthographical  principle,  when  I compare  the 
2/xep8tr  of  Herodotus  with  the  Map8os  of  iEschylus;  Samarcand  and 
UapaKavba ; Latin  Memor,  and  Sans.  smri*,  &c.  The  only  word  in 
the  inscriptions  in  which  we  have  the  groupe  sm  is  asmana,  and  in  the 


1 I have  remarked  above,  that  the  v\  never  answers  to  the  Devanagari 
but  an  exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  1st  pers.  plural  of  the  present 
and  imperfect  tenses  of  verbs;  amahya  is  the  1st  pers.  plur.  of  the  middle  imperf. 
of  the  substantive  verb. 

2 M.  Buruouf  has  an  excellent  note  upon  the  subject  of  the  suppression  off 
in  the  groupe  sm,  in  which  be  particularly  compares  the  1st  pers.  plur.  of  verbs 
in  Zend  and  Sanskrit.  See  Ya<;na,  Not.  et  Eclair.,  p.  67. 
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Sanskrit  root,  it  must  be  remembered,  from  which  that  word  is 
derived,  the  sibilant  is  palatal,  not  dental.  I cannot  at  the  same 
time,  pending  further  research,  venture  on  anything  more  than  a sug- 
gestion, that  the  retention  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Sanskrit  dental 
sibilant,  under  the  form  of  and  in  connexion  with  the  vowel  a> 
may  be  dependent  on  its  being  preceded  by  an  r,  or  followed  by  a V; 
and  that  in  any  other  compound  position,  where,  preceded  by  the  a 
it  may  fall  upon  a consonant,  the  regular  conversion  may  possibly 
take  place  to  an  aspirate,  and  that  aspirate  may  be  elided  in  the  same 
way  as  if  it  were  a terminal. 

There  is  nothing  further,  I believe,  which  calls  for  special  expla- 
nation in  the  employment  of  the  Cuneiform  As  an  ortho- 

graphical power  it  is  unquestionably  inferior  in  point  of  antiquity  to 
the  primitive  sibilant,  and  although,  therefore,  many  old  grammatical 
forms  have  been  preserved  in  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  which  have 
been  lost  in  the  Sanskrit  even  of  the  Vedas,  still  from  the  very  im- 
portant change  which  we  perceive  the  Persian  to  have  undergone  by 
substituting  an  aspirate  for  the  s,  we  may  pronounce  it  as  a language 
to  be  a later  offset  from  the  Arian  stock,  than  the  kindred  speech  of 
Aryavartta.  The  Zend,  I have  no  doubt,  adopted  the  principles  of 
permutation  between  the  sibilants  and  aspirate,  chiefly  from  the 
Achsemenian  Persian ; but  it  refined  upon  the  primitive  system,  both 
in  admitting  euphonic  influences  from  the  more  polished  Sanskrit,  and 
in  creating  fresh  laws,  agreeably  to  its  own  peculiar  orthographical 
genius.  The  substitution  of  jj  for  ^ before  a palatal,  the  employ- 
ment of  z and  zli,  (or  jh,  French  j)  for  the  -surd  sibilants  s and  sh  when 
united  to  a sonant  power,  and  the  admission  of  the  groupes  hm  and  hv, 
are  unequivocal  indications  of  a Devanagari  influence  having  super- 
seded the  simplicity  of  Cuneiform  organisation;  while  the  intro- 
duction of  a nasal  guttural  before  the  aspirate,  which  represents  the 
Sanskrit  sibilant,  is  a development  peculiar  to  the  language  of  the 
Zend,  but  which  would  appear,  nevertheless,  to  have  existed  in  the 
dialects  of  Ariana,  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  inscriptions1 2. 

1 Sucli,  at  any  rate,  it  will  have  been  observed,  are  the  only  positions  in 
which  the  replaces  the  Devanagari  TT,  and  the  field  of  comparison  is  sufli- 
ciently  ample. 

2 In  the  name  of  Apayyai  there  may  be  some  doubt  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  nasal,  but  in  the  ’Opoaayycu  of  Herodotus,  for  the  Zend  hvarezagho,  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  euphonic  development  peculiar  to  that  language,  and  unknown  in  the 
inscriptions. 
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From  the  forms  of  the  letters  which  were  used  in  the  ancient 
alphabets  of  Persia  to  express  the  aspirate,  we  may  infer  a certain 
degree  of  guttural  pronunciation,  for  the  characters  are  certainly 
referable  to  the  Semitic  Kheth.  The  Parthian  in  fact,  is  the 
same  as  the  Palmyrene,  and  although  the  Arianian  9 may  be  doubt- 
ful, the  Sassanian  jL  is  certainly  the  Hebrew  H-  The  Zend  adopted 
the  form  of  from  the  Pehlevi  Q>,  which,  again  was  a mere  deve- 
lopment of  the  vowel  a,  m,  and  which  was  indebted  for  its  power  of 
aspiration  to  the  usage  of  Hebrew  orthography. 

It  will  be  remarked  in  my  alphabetical  table,  that  I have  assigned 
to  three  characters  doubtful  equivalents.  It  is  of  no  great  importance 
to  investigate  the  phonetic  powers  of  these  signs,  for  they  are  of  very 
limited  employment,  and  the  signification  of  the  words  in  which  they 
occur,  is  fortunately  independent  of  their  identification. 

The  first  of  these  doubtful  characters  is  met  with  in  a single 
word,  which  appears,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Darius  to  have 
replaced  the  vernacular  title  of  Jchshayathiya,  “ a king.”  The  title  is 
written  e<  K-  and  on  the  supposition  that  the  etymology  must  be 
necessarily  Arian,  it  has  been  read  naya  and  narpa.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  regard  I think,  as  a variant  of  ^>,  for  in  that  case 
the  two  signs  would  certainly  interchange  in  other  positions;  and 
with  regard  to  its  appropriation  to  a compound  power,  rp,  I may 
observe  that  the  expression  of  two  consonants  by  a single  letter  is 
altogether  opposed  to  the  simplicity  of  primitive  Cuneiform  ortho- 
graphy, (for  in  the  character  which  I represent  by  tf.  I suppose 
the  liquid  to  have  been  almost  dormant,)  and  that  if,  moreover,  narpa 
had  been,  under  the  Achaemenians,  a synonym  of  royalty,  we  must 
necessarily  expect  to  find  some  trace  of  the  form,  either  in  the  con- 
struction of  proper  names,  or  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  modem  lan- 
guage. These  objections  I consider  quite  sufficient  to  invalidate 
Professor  Lassen’s  reading  *,  but  at  the  same  time,  I can  hardly  replace 
it  by  any  more  satisfactory  explanation.  The  power,  in  fact,  which  I 
have,  after  much  consideration,  adopted  for  the  character  | and  the 

1 Lassen  throughout  his  last  Memoir,  see  Zeitschrift,  <Vc.,  vol.  VI.,  reads 
narpa,  aud  translates  “ hominum  tutor.” 
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grounds  upon  which  that  adoption  depends,  must  be  regarded  as  sug- 
gestions which  I offer  to  the  consideration  of  better  Orientalists, 
rather  than  opinions  which  I am  in  any  way  prepared  to  defend.  I 
would  propose,  then,  to  read  as  naqa,  supposing  the  to 

be  a guttural  articulation,  foreign  to  the  Persian,  and  perhaps  bor- 
rowed from  Egypt ; and  in  support  of  this  reading  I would  add  that, 
as  the  earliest  employment  of  the  title  is  on  the  Suez  stone,  that  cir- 
cumstance alone  would  indicate  its  Egyptian  origin ; while  we  may 
gather  from  the  name  of  Necho,  and  the  epithet  of  Negus,  or 
Najasli,  applied  to  the  Kings  of  ^Ethiopia,  that  a word  of  similar  con- 
struction was  actually  in  use  upon  the  Nile,  as  a royal  designation1. 
Adopted  in  Babylonia,  it  may  possibly,  also,  appear  in  the  name  of 

HOy,  Abednego,  for  which  I have  never  seen  a satisfactory  expla- 
nation, but  which  I would  suppose  to  be  synonymous  with  the  Arabic 
tlXU  Js>.c  'AbdvR  Malik;  and  if  its  original  signification  were  merely 

indicative  of  superiority,  it  may  exist  both  in  the  Arabic  < 

Najib,  “ noble,”  and  in  the  Persian  t ••  . ...  id  niJchust,  a superlative 
form  equivalent  to  “ the  first,”  for  which  we  shall  vainly  seek  an 
Arian  etymology.  I think  it  always  extremely  hazardous  to  speculate 
on  the  powers  of  Cuneiform  characters  from  the  relationship  of  ther 
forms ; but  it  is  at  any  rate  remarkable,  that  the  kh  should,  on  the 
one  hand,  assimilate  the  k'h  in  exhibiting  a moiety  of  its  figure, 

while,  on  the  other,  it  only  varies  from  the  | ^ in  the  transposition  of 
the  signs.  Unable  as  I am  at  present  to  consult  any  Coptic  author- 
ities, I will  not  farther  pursue  a subject  which  is  of  little  immediate 
interest,  and  which  moreover,  I am  incompetent  to  discuss.  The 
value  of  q,  which  I assign  to  the  character  in  question  in  the  alpha- 
betical table,  is  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  distinction  from  the  other 
gutturals,  rather  than  as  a mark  of  its  identity  with  the  Semitic  o. 
If  the  explanation  which  I have  given  of  the  title  should  be  verified 
by  subsequent  research,  the  particular  guttural  power  of  the  must 
be  decided  by  Coptic  pronunciation. 

The  remaining  letters  are  degradations  of  a late  ago,  when  the 
language  had  lost  much  of  its  original  purity,  and  abbreviations,  of 
perhaps  stenographic  signs,  had  come  to  be  substituted  for  individual 

1 Morinus  de  Paradiso  Terrestri,  p.  11,  derives  the  title  of  Negus,  from  ^°|m 
nagesa,  “ to  rule,”  or  “ reign,”  in  -iEthiopic.  See  Bochart’s  Phaleg,  vol.  I. 
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alphabetic  expression.  We  have  thus  in  the  tablets  of  Artaxerxes 
Ochus  that  are  found  at  Persepolis,  the  forms  of^|  and  replac- 
ing the  characters  in  the  words  dahyunam  and  dahyum,  and 

we  may  infer,  therefore,  that  they  were  employed  to  express  the  sound 
of  dali;  while  the  extraordinary  sign  standing  in  the  same 

tablets  for  CT  <n  T«  If,  the  word  bum'iya,  may  be  suppose  to 
be  a stenographic  contraction  for  bumi.  I do  not  at  the  same  time 
consider  these  identifications  to  be  established ; for  it  is  possible,  that 
in  the  age  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  the  words  dahydush,  “ a country,” 
and  burnish,  “ the  earth,”  may  have  become  degraded  in  pronunciation, 
or  may  have  been  indeed  replaced  by  other  vocables ; a supposition 
which  derives  further  support  from  our  remarking  in  the  very  same 
inscriptions,  that  where  the  accusative  bumim,  (or  buviam,  as  it  is 
there  written,)  is  employed,  the  literal  orthography  is  adapted  “in 
extenso.”  The  further  examination  of  these  obscure  characters  may, 
I think,  be  conveniently  postponed  until  excavations  at  Persepolis  or 
Pasargad®  supply  us  with  fresh  materials,  which  may  connect  the 
legends  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus  with  those  of  Xerxes  and  Darius. 


A set  of  numerals  is  also  used  in  the  inscriptions  to  express  the 
respective  monthly  dates  ujmn  which  the  different  actions  were  fought 
between  Darius  and  the  rebel  leaders  whom  he  reduced ; and  although 
such  dates  do  not  furnish  us  with  a complete  series  of  figures,  they 
occur  with  sufficient  frequency  to  indicate  a decimal  notation,  and  to 
point  out  the  system  upon  which  that  notation  was  expressed.  We 
have  the  following  groupes  representing  numbers,  and  a mere  compu- 
tation of  their  elements  affords,  I think,  decisive  evidence  of  their 
value. 


1 • 1 • 
1.  2. 


TTY 
TTY  ' 

YYYY 

’ YYY 1 • 

YYYY 
YYYY  • 

YYYY' 

YYYY 

!•<•<! 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10.  12. 

<111 

• 111 

<YYY  <YDY 

<YYY  * < 1 YYY* 

15. 

23. 

26.  27. 

13. 


The  principle  of  this  notation  was  unquestionably  that  | expressed 
the  units,  and  ^ the  decades,  the  signs  being  shortened  to  admit  of 
superposition,  and  being  multiplied  according  to  the  number  it  was 
intended  to  express.  Whether,  at  the  same  time,  the  series  of  decades 
extended,  like  the  units,  to  an  hundred,  (99  being  written 
which  the  poverty  of  elemental  signs  renders  probable,  and  in  what 
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manner  the  higher  series  of  figures  may  have  been  represented,  we 
have  no  means  at  present  of  determining.  As  the  Cuneiform  writing 
possessed  hut  one  other  element,  which  was  the  horizontal  » — , I 
should  expect  to  find  that  sign  appropriated  to  the  centenaries;  but  it 
would  he  hazardous  to  speculate  on  the  form  which  may  have  been 
given  to  the  chiliads ; and  inquiry  beyond  that  point  would  be  altogether 
fruitless,  for  it  is  by  inference  alone  that  we  can  suppose  the  notation 
to  have  ascended  in  a series  of  decimals'.  The  only  irregularity  which 
I can  observe  in  the  groupes  occurring  at  Behistun  is  that  the  sign 
representing  the  odd  number,  sometimes  precedes,  but  more  generally 
follows  the  even  series.  I did  not  however  remark  the  circumstance 
upon  the  spot,  and  I cannot  therefore  be  certain,  that  in  copying  the 
numbers  13  and  27,  I have  not  fallen  into  error.  On  referring, 
indeed,  to  my  rough  copies  of  the  inscriptions,  I find,  that  wherever  I 
have  given  the  unit  | on  the  left  hand  of  the  short  signs,  the  numeral 
is  marked  as  doubtful ; and  it  is  accordingly  very  possible,  that  in 
these  several  cases  I have  mistaken  j for  J,  and  that  the  law  which 
places  the  odd  number  at  the  end  of  the  series  is  constant  and  regular. 


Before  closing  this  chapter  on  the  Cuneiform  alphabet,  I must  also 
notice  the  sign  of  disjunction  ^ which,  in  separating  the  respective 
words  of  a sentence,  is  of  the  greatest  possible  assistance  to  the  due 
intelligence  of  the  inscriptions.  At  Behistun,  it  uniformly  occurs  at 
the  commencement  of  a word  and  never  at  the  end,  heading  each 
detached  paragraph  instead  of  closing  it ; but  at  Persepolis  its  position 
appears  to  be  reversed1 2.  In  neither  case,  however,  can  it,  I think, 
have  possessed  any  phonetic  power  whatever,  and  it  may  he  referred 
therefore,  with  more  propriety  to  a system  of  punctuation,  than  to  a 
table  of  alphabetical  signs.  I may  add,  that  where  the  numeral  | 


1 I refer  to  the  Sanskrit  system,  which  employs  a distinct  term  for  every 

decimal  increase  as  the  notation  ascends.  I am  not  aware  that  we  have  any 
genuine  Persian  word  to  express  a higher  number  than  10,000,  Biwar  j 

but  in  modem  authors  we  frequently  meet  with  the  Indian  quantities,  lac  = 
100,000,  and  crore  = 10,000,000. 

2 I must  observe,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  tablets  of  Persepolis,  with  the 
exception  of  those  copied  by  Westergaard,  have  been  so  carelessly  transcribed, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  define  the  employment  of  the  ^ by  a reference  to  the 
published  plates. 
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immediately  precedes  a noun  in  the  nominative  case  the  point  of 
disjunction  is  omitted,  as  in  the  very  common  expression  | martiya, 
“ one  man,”  or  “ a man while  it  re-appears  in  all  those  monthly 
dates  which  refer  to  the  various  actions  fought  by  Darius  and  his 
generals,  where  the  numeral  is  of  the  ordinal  rather  than  the  cardinal 
grade;  and  while  it  is  employed  even  to  isolate  the  cardinals  8 and  9 
in  the  4th  paragraph  of  the  1st  column,  where  the  numbers  do  not 
immediately  coalesce  with  the  nouns  to  which  they  belong. 
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Supplementary  Note  sent  from  Baghdad,  25th  August,  and 
RECEIVED  IN  LONDON,  8TH  OCTOBER,  1846. 

Having  been  engaged  in  considering  tbe  question  of  aspiration,  and 
having  bad  tbe  advantage  at  tbe  same  time  of  consulting  Professor 
Lassen’s  acute  but  incomplete  remarks  upon  tbe  old  Persian  alphabet1, 
I have  been  induced  to  adopt  a somewhat  different  classification  of 
the  Cuneiform  characters  from  that  which  is  given  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  The  peculiarity  of  Cuneiform  writing,  which  I have  long 
suspected,  but  only  recently  verified2,  and  upon  which  depend  the 
rectifications  now  proposed,  consists  in  the  constant  occurrence  of 
compound  vowel  articulations  in  the  interior  of  words,  of  which,  owing 
to  the  inherence  of  the  a in  the  preceding  consonant,  the  second 
element  only  is  expressed.  I have  satisfied  myself,  indeed,  that  the 
groupes  ai  and  au  are  as  common  in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions 
as  the  diphthongs  e and  o in  Sanskrit,  (to  which,  be  it  observed,  the 
said  groupes  phonetically  and  grammatically  correspond,)  and  I have 
further  remarked,  that  although  in  such  Cuneiform  groupes  the  vowel 
a is  unexpressed,  its  existence  may  usually  be  detected  by  the  form  of 
the  preceding  consonant ; an  explanation  being  thus  afforded  of  many 
of  the  supposed  anomalies  in  the  organization  of  the  alphabet,  and  a 
very  important  step  being  gained  in  reducing  it  to  simplicity  and 
order. 

Consequent  on  this  discovery,  I have  found  reason  to  agree  with 
Professor  Lassen  in  considering  that  the  series  of  articulations  in  the 
different  classes  of  the  Cuneiform  alphabet  is  triple  and  not  quadruple ; 
that  the  powers  of  each  class,  in  fact,  consist  of  the  surd,  the  aspirated 
surd,  and  the  sonant3,  while  the  aspirated  sonant  of  the  Sanskrit  is 
wanting;  but  I neither  approve  altogether  of  his  divisions  of  the 

1 I have  been  indebted  for  this  assistance  to  Lieut.  Eastwick’s  English  trans- 
lation, communicated  to  me  in  manuscript. 

2 I have  indeed  expressly  stated  in  my  examination  of  the  Cuneiform  vowels, 
a belief  in  the  principle  of  interior  vowel  combination  ; but  I had  not  at  that  time 
sufficiently  examined  the  grammatical  inflexions  to  be  enabled  to  derive  from  the 
discovery  its  full  phonetic  value. 

Professor  Lassen  terms  the  different  grades  tenues,  aspirated  tenues,  and 
medials ; but  I prefer  retaining  the  old  nomenclature,  which  I have  all  along 
followed. 
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classes  and  allotment  of  their  component  grades,  nor  do  I think  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  pointing  out  to  its  full  extent  the  true  phonetic 
machinery  upon  which  the  multiplication  of  the  Cuneiform  signs 
depends.  As  a refinement  then  upon  his  system  of  reading,  I now 
propose  to  consider  that,  under  the  influence  of  some  principle  of  pho- 
netic expression,  which  can  hardly  have  been  arbitrary,  but  for 
which  T am  unable  at  present  to  offer  a satisfactory  explanation,  each 
grade  of  the  old  Persian  articulation  had  a distinct  and  particular  law, 
(not  however  of  uniform  application,  and  in  some  cases  incapable  of 
demonstration  owing  to  a deficiency  of  our  materials  for  comparison,) 
which  assigned  to  the  power  a certain  number  of  signs  according  to 
its  different  conditions  of  combination  with  the  vowels.  By  this  law 
I suppose  the  surd  to  have  bad  two  characters,  one  which  served  for 
combination  with  the  a and  i,  and  the  other  exclusively  appropriated 
to  the  u.  The  aspirated  surd  I suppose  to  have  had  a single  character 
which  united  indifferently  with  all  the  vowels,  while  the  sonant 
should  have  had  three  signs,  independent  in  form,  but  identical  in 
power,  which  were  respectively  employed  as  the  letter  grouped  with 
the  a,  the  i,  or  the  u.  That  some  such  principle  must  be  admitted,  in 
order  to  reconcile  a redundancy  of  character  with  a poverty  of 
phonetic  power,  I have  already  indicated  in  the  previous  chapter. 
Whether  I may  be  justified  in  adopting  a formula,  must  depend  on 
the  importance  attached  to  the  few  cases  of  irregularity  and  defi- 
ciency which  I shall  point  out,  in  now  briefly  following  each  class 
of  the  Cuneiform  alphabet  through  its  series  of  development  and 
combination. 

Instead,  then,  of  admitting  with  Lassen,  a double  class  of  gra- 
dation in  the  gutturals,  I assume  the  series  to  be  k,  kh,  and  g,  and 
according  to  the  law  above  enounced,  the  k should  have  two  signs, 
the  kh  one,  and  the  g three.  Now,  in  effect,  the  k has  two  signs, 
and  <y,  the  former  coalescing  with  the  a and  i,  as  in  kara,  adakiya j 
See.,  while  the  latter  is  appropriated  to  the  u;  for  I read  the  word 
which  signifies  “ a hill,”  or  “ mountain,”  kauf'  and  not  kufa,  and  I 
believe  the  orthography  of  Nabukadrachara  to  be  a barbarism  for 
Nabulcudrachara.  The  kh  also,  «TT’  “ found  in  combination 
with  the  a and  u,  (compare  Khamaspada,  Tigrakhudd,  See.);  and  that 
we  have  not  the  groupe  khi,  may  be  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  our 
materials.  The  letter  g,  then,  constitutes  our  only  difficulty  in  the 

1 Hence  we  have  the  Greek  Kox^ijs,  Kuxprjv,  &c.;  the  co  being,  as  I think, 
the  true  phonetic  representative  of  the  old  Persian  au. 
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gutturals.  I have  hitherto  read  ^Y*  yy  and  <Tf  <ir  as  gi  and 
gu;  but  I now  think  that  the  ^YY*  l>elongs  exclusively  to  the  vowel 
a,  and  that  in  every  case  accordingly,  where  the  above  groupes  occur, 
the  a should  be  interposed.  The  reading,  indeed,  which  thus  follows 
of  gciitham,  athagaina,  gauslia,  Gaumata,  Gaubruwa,  gaubatiya,  apa- 
gaudaya,  Margauwa,  &c.,  is  perfectly  satisfactory ; for  a comparison 
with  Sanskrit  grammar  and  etymology  requires,  I believe,  in  every 
instance,  the  primitive  vowel  to  be  affected  either  by  the  guna  or  the 
vriddhi.  I further  take  upon  me  to  suggest  that  the  sonant  guttural 
appropriated  to  the  i,  is  as  yet  undiscovered ; and  I assert  with  some 
confidence,  that  the  is  the  same  phonetic  power  in  combination 

with  the  u;  the  orthography  of  Margush  and  Margum,  in  the  nom. 
and  acc.  sing,  with  the  and  of  Margauwa,  Margawa,  and  Mar- 

gayaibish,  in  the  loc.  sing,  and  the  nom.  and  instrum,  plur.  with  the 
<rr-  determinately  placing  the  two  characters,  as  I think,  not 
merely  in  the  same  class,  but  in  the  same  grade  of  that  class.  That 
we  have  the  reading  of  Sugda  and  daraug,  “ a lie,”  with  the 
rather  than  the  ^Yf>J  ^ a^so  attribute  to  the  influence  of  the  u on  the 
consonant  which  forms  its  complement,  as  I shall  endeavour  to  explain 
hereafter. 

In  the  class  of  palatals  we  should  have  a regular  series,  consisting  of 
ch,  ch’h,  and/,  and  the  varieties  of  form  for  the  respective  powers  should 
be  two,  one,  and  three;  two  of  these  forms  however  are  deficient,  and 
one  probably  never  has  existed.  W e have  the  surd  yy*  uniting  with 
the  a and  i,  (compare  hachd,  chiya,  &c.),  but  the  absence  in  the  inscrip- 
tions of  any  word  containing  the  groupe  chu  has  deprived  us  of  the 
opportunity  of  testing  the  applicability  to  the  palatals  of  the  law 
which  requires  a secondary  form  for  the  surd  combining  with  the  u. 
From  the  analogy  of  the  Zend,  I infer  that  the  old  Persian  never  pos- 
sessed the  aspirated  surd  palatal,  answering  to  the  Sanskrit  and 
this  I consider  to  be  an  imperfection  in  the  language,  rather  than  a 
deficiency  in  our  available  alphabet;  but  I am  strongly  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  sonant  palatal  must  have  possessed  three  forms,  and 
that  it  is  mere  accident  which  prevents  us  from  identifying  more  than 
two  varieties.  These  varieties,  *~Y^  and  I am  now  thoroughly 

convinced  represent  the  same  power,  j;  the  former  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  the  a,  and  the  latter  to  the  i;  for  in  the  locative  of  the  name 
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of  Susiana,  (’  Uwajaiya)  where  we  have  the  groupe  yy,  the  true 

termination  is  jaiya  for  je ; while  in  the  nom.  of  the  ethnic  title 
(’ TJwajiyd ) where  we  have  the  adjectival  suffix  in  iya  is 

appended  immediately  to  the  root.  If  there  were  any  word  in  the 
inscriptions  containing  the  groupe  ju,  we  should,  I imagine,  find  the 
third  variety  of  the  sonant  palatal. 

The  dentals  appear  to  be  the  only  class  in  the  Cuneiform  alphabet 
of  which  we  have  the  characters  complete.  The  triple  series  consists 
of  t,  th,  and  d,  and  according  to  the  law  above  given,  the  allotment  of 
two  characters  to  the  surd,  of  one  to  the  aspirate,  and  of  three  to  the 
sonant,  is,  if  not  perfectly  uniform,  at  any  rate  I think  of  sufficient 
regularity  to  confirm  the  general  principle.  Thus,  in  the  surd  grade 
the  i|Ty  belongs  to  the  a and  i,  the  nr  to  the  u,  and  when  we  find 
the  groupe  ^yj  ^yy,  as  in  >fy|  ^yy  >|y|  yyy,  we  must  accord- 
ingly interpose  the  u and  read  taumd'.  The  again,  which 
represents  the  aspirate,  coalesces  freely  with  all  the  vowels,  (compare 
thatiya,  athiya,  Atliura,  & c.);  while  of  the  sonant  grade  we  have 
three  varieties,  % EH,  and  which  should  express  the  same 

power  of  d in  its  respective  conditions  of  combination  with  the 
a,  the  i,  and  the  u.  On  this  latter  point,  however,  there  is  still, 
it  appears  to  me,  some  uncertainty;  the  distinction  between  the 
yy  and  <ET  according  to  the  relationship  of  the  dental  with 
the  vowels  a and  u,  is  sufficiently  clear;  for  in  the  only  word 
where  we  have  the  groupe  *yy  ^YT,  we  may  read  daxishta  with 
more  satisfaction  than  dushta1  2,  and  in  the  name  of  Gud-rush,  the 
<£T  may  be  called  for  as  the  syllabic  complement  of  the  u ; (compare 
the  in  sugda ;)  but  in  regard  to  the  uniform  and  exclusive 

appropriation  of  the  yy  and  to  the  vowels  a and  i,  there  is  not 

the  same  amount  of  proof ; the  ^|y  certainly  always  opens  on  the 
i,  and  where  we  have  the  groupe  yy  yy  in  the  locative  Madaiya  and 
Mddaishuiva,  and  in  the  genitive  Bdgayddaish,  we  may  with  con- 


1 Compare  the  Zend  aj^cJs^aj^O  taokhma. 

! “A  friend,”  or  “supporter,”  probably  from  the  Sans.  “ an  arm," 

with  which  are  allied  both  the  Pers.  dusk,  “ back,”  and  dost.  “ a friend.”  I 
suspect  also  that  the  obscure  XJt daosha  of  the  Zend  is  connected. 
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fidence  interpose  the  a;  for  the  Sanskrit  correspondents  have  hut 
it  seems  impossible  to  admit  this  orthography  in  the  non.  plur.  of  the 
supposed  ethnic  title  of  Media,  which  is  also  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam, 
written  with  the  n ir>  and  which,  as  it  must  be  presumed  to  exhibit 
the  adjectival  suffix  in  immediate  contact  with  the  theme,  (compare 
’ Uwajiya ),  can  hardly  be  read  otherwise  than  Mddiyd'.  Here,  then, 
there  is  a difficulty ; for,  if  in  this  term,  and  in  the  proper  name 
’’TJwadidaya,  we  suppose  the  groupe  *yy  yy  to  represent  the  sound  of 
di,  rather  than  of  dai,  either  we  must  convict  the  engraver  of  careless 
workmanship,  or  the  law  of  vowel  relationship  which  should  distin- 
guish the  employment  of  the  yy  and  has  been  infringed.  It 

may  further  be  remembered,  that  in  examining  the  Cuneiform 
alphabet,  I have  noted  the  indifferent  employment  of  the  and 
in  the  orthography  of  the  imperative  pridiya  and  the  proper 
name  Atriyatiya,  and  that  I have  suffered  in  consequence  the  cha- 
racter ^yy  to  be  a dental  of  the  surd  rather  than  the  sonant  grade. 
Following,  however,  the  indications  afforded  by  the  present  improved 
system  of  classification,  I am  now  inclined  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  my  copy  in  thus  confounding  the  letters.  Where  the  name  of 
Atriyatiya  occurs  in  line  89,  col.  1,  at  Behistun,  the  writing  is  very 
indistinct,  and  I may  have  fallen  into  error  in  reading  ^y  for  jyTy, 
while  in  regard  to  pridiya,  which  in  line  14  of  col.  3,  I have  written 
with  the  >yyy,  I feel  almost  sure  there  must  be  a mistake,  for  the 
Yedic  (Sans,  fjr)  cannot,  I think,  possibly  admit  of  being  repre- 
sented in  the  inscriptions  by  tiya.  I have  accordingly  now  returned 
to  the  old  system  of  representing  Eff  by  d,  which  I always  followed, 
until  deceived  by  its  presumed  interchange  with  the  m and  I con- 
sider the  character  in  question  to  be  the  mere  secondary  form  of  the 
sonant  dental  in  combination  with  the  vowel  i. 

The  next  class  of  letters  are  the  labials,  and  these  we  shall  find  to  be 
obscure  and  irregular  in  their  relations  to  the  vowels,  however  we  may 
seek  to  represent  the  series.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  law  which  I 
have  proposed  of  two  characters  for  the  surd,  one  for  the  aspirate,  and 

1 There  is  however  much  uncertainty  attaching  to  this  name,  the  Median  and 
Babylonian  copies  evidently  distinguishing  it  from  the  well-known  title  of  Media. 
It  may  possibly  denote  the_M ap8oi. 
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three  for  the  sonant,  would  give  the  gradation  as  p,  b,  m;  but  this 
development,  although  in  accordance  with  Median  and  Babylonian 
orthography1,  is  I believe  opposed  to  the  acknowledged  principles  of 
alphabetical  procession  in  all  the  Arian  languages,  and  in  its  appli- 
cation, moreover,  to  the  various  forms  of  the  Cuneiform  labials,  it  will 
still  leave  a difficulty  of  no  mean  weight  attaching  to  the  letter 
If,  however,  we  abandon  this  classification  and  adopt  the  regular 
series  of  p,f  l , we  must  admit  that,  although  the  gradation  may  be  in 
accordance  with  the  triple  development  peculiar  to  the  language,  the 
laws  regarding  a specific  number  of  forms  in  each  grade  for  the  dif- 
ferent vowels  are  altogether  inoperative.  The  surd  labial  in  fact,  p 2^ 
unites  with  all  the  vowels  indifferently,  for  we  can  hardly  read  pautra, 
instead  of  putra,  “ a son;”  and  moreover,  if  there  had  been  a special 
character  appropriated  to  combination  with  the  u 2,  we  should  have 
found  it,  I thiuk,  in  the  nom.  Jcauf,  representing  the  syllabic  com- 
plement of  that  vowel,  as  we  found  substituted  for  err  in  the 

nom.  daraug.  The  aspirated  surd  again,  which  should,  according  to 
the  law,  unite  indifferently  with  all  the  vowels,  is  never  found  except 
in  combination  with  the  r,  and  in  lieu  of  the  secondary  form  of  p after 
the  vowel  u,  as  in  kauf s.  We  cannot  positively  assert  that  the 

groupes  ja,fi,fu,  are  unknown  to  the  language  of  the  inscriptions;  but 
such  I confess  to  be  my  opinion.  The  most  striking  irregularity 
however  occurs  in  the  employment  of  the  sonant  labial  b,  which, 
instead  of  possessing  like  other  powers  of  the  same  grade  three  dis- 
tinct and  independent  forms,  coalesces  with  all  the  vowels  without 
sustaining  any  change  or  modification  whatever.  Viewing  the  strange 
discrepancy  of  vowel  relationship  which  thus  distinguishes  each  grade 
of  the  labials,  examined  in  the  regular  series  of  p,  f,  b,  I cannot  help 
suspecting  that  the  Persians,  in  assigning  characters  to  this  class,  were 
guided  in  some  measure  by  Median  and  Babylonian  precedent;  that 
they  regarded  the  gradation  in  fact,  as  p,  b,  m,  and  that  they  intro- 


1 The  m in  those  languages  opening  on  a vowel  is  certainly  a labial. 

2 I do  not  think,  however,  that  the  Cuneiform  combines  freely  with  the  u. 
In  putra,  the  combination  could  not  be  avoided  ; but  in  paru  for  puras,  the  trans- 
position of  the  vowel  can  only  be  explained  by  a repugnance  to  the  groupe  JE 

The  only  second  example  of  it  is  in  an  imperfect  name  in  the  geographical  list  at 
Nakhsh-i- Rustam. 

* The  orthography  of  this  word,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  in  Pehlevi  and 
Parsi,  kup. 
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duced  a supplementary  character  T«  / to  fill  up  the  blank,  which 
their  imitation  of  a foreign  alphabet  had  left  between  the  \p  and  b. 
At  the  same  time,  I abstain  from  offering  any  definite  opinion,  and 
proceed  to  consider  the  nasals  as  a distinct  class. 

In  this  view,  then,  the  n must  be  regarded  as  a surd,  and  the  m as 
a sonant;  and  perhaps  the  two  grades  may  be  united  by  the  aspirate 
or  guttural  nasal  »~]Y,  which  occurs  as  a complemental  letter  in  the 
names  of  Dubah  and  Nah-dita.  At  any  rate  the  n,  considered  as  a 
surd,  has  its  two  regular  varieties,  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
a and  i,  and  appropriated  to  the  u;  while  the  sonant  m also  is 
furnished  with  three  distinct  forms,  111  1<>,  E<>,  for  coalition 
with  each  of  the  vowels.  It  follows  from  this  allotment,  that  where- 
ever  this  groupe  K <rr  occurs  as  the  characteristic  of  the  fifth  class* 
the  vowel  must  be  gunaed,  as  indeed,  we  find  it  to  be  in  the  Sanskrit 
correspondents,  (compare  akunaush,  adarshanaush,  danautuwa,  the 
^yy  answering  in  each  case  to  the  Sans,  iff),  and  a still  more 
important  rectification  arising  from  a recognition  of  this  principle  of 
exclusive  employment  is,  that  an  a must  be  every  where  interposed 
in  reading  the  Cuneiform  groupe  If.  max,  answering  to  the 
Sanskrit  as  imaiya,  “these,”  stands  for 

The  semi-vowels  are  hardly  admitted  in  any  language  to  a parti- 
cipation in  the  gradation  of  sound  which  characterizes  the  different 
classes  of  the  consonants;  yet  there  appears  nevertheless,  as  far  as 
concerns  a multiplication  of  signs  depending  on  vowel  relationship,  to 
be  an  attempt  at  assimilation  in  the  Cuneiform  series  of  r,  y,  v;  the 
only  exception,  indeed,  which  this  gradation  exhibits  to  the  law  above 
proposed  being,  that  the  last  of  the  series  has  two  forms  instead  of 
three.  Thus,  for  the  supposed  surd  r we  have  the  double  forms  of  T 
and  the  former  belonging  to  the  a and  i,  the  latter  exclusively 

to  the  u;  for  the  middle  grade  y,  we  have  a single  character, 
uniting  with  all  the  vowels ; and  for  the  sonant  v,  we  have  the  varie- 
ties of  and  a special  sonant  sign  for  the  u being  alone  want- 
ing. Relying,  then,  on  an  exclusiveness  of  employment  according  to 
vowel  combination,  which,  I am  now  persuaded,  is  the  proper  attri- 
bute of  the  variant  Cuneiform  characters,  I read  the  groupes  EKff 
and  >-Y^E  YY,  wherever  they  may  occur,  as  ran  and  vai.  In  the  geni- 
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tive  case  of  Cyrus  ( Kuraush ),  in  the  abl.  and  loc.  of  Babylon  ( Bdbi - 
raush  and  Babirauwa),  in  the  term  raucha,  a day1,  the  guna  of  the  u, 
which  in  writing  is  immediately  attached  to  the  may  be  proved 
by  Zend  and  Sanskrit  analogies;  and  I think,  I can  even  explain 
the  reason  of  the  same  orthography  in  those  other  forms,  daraug, 
daraujana,  parauuia,  parauviga  (?)  &c.,  of  which  the  cognate  deri- 
vatives and  compounds  not  unfrequently  exhibit  the  primitive  reading 
of  -«  <n  ru;  hut  as  the  details  of  this  explanation  involve  some 
nice  grammatical  and  orthographical  distinctions,  I must  reserve  them 
for  the  Vocabulary. 

In  the  case  of  the  sonant  v,  also,  I have  no  doubt  that  I can 
show  sufficient  grounds  for  introducing  the  a in  every  term  where  we 
have  the  Cuneiform  groupe  >T^  yy.  Compare  avaiya  for  ave;  Parth- 
waiya  for  Parthwe,  duvaishtam2,  avaina,  vainatiya,  vainahya3,  &c. 
At  the  same  time,  that  the  was  not  exclusively  appropriated  to 
the  a,  hut  that  the  character  also  coalesced  irregularly  with  the  u is 
certain,  for  we  have  the  nominatives  Dar(a)yavush,  Vispavushtisa,  See.; 
but  I regard  this  as  an  alphabetical  imperfection,  which  may  hardly 
be  held  to  impugn  the  general  law  of  vowel  relationship. 

That  the  Cuneiform  alphabet,  indeed,  felt  the  inconvenience  of 
wanting  an  independent  character  to  express  the  v opening  on  the  u, 
and  that  it  endeavoured  to  correct  the  deficiency  by  a clumsy  artifice, 
I infer  from  the  orthography  of  the  gen.  case  of  the  name  of  Darius. 
The  double  form  and  property  possessed  by  the  r,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  mistake  between  the  nom.  Kurush,  and  the  gen.  Kuraush,  or 
the  nom.  Babirush,  and  the  abl.  Babiraush*;  but  as  the  single  letter 
discharged  both  the  vowel  functions  of  those  variants 
and  the  nom  Dar{a)yavush  could  not  be  orthographically 

distinguished  from  the  gen.  Dar{a)yavaush,  and  an  h <><  accord- 
ingly was  introduced  between  the  suffix  and  the  theme,  not  hv  any 
means  as  a grammatical  power,  hut  simply  to  mark  the  difference  of 
pronunciation  between  vush  and  vaush. 

1 Compare  the  Zend  raocha. 

2 As  in  the  Sanskrit  superlatives  an<t  -rt|  U • 

3 The  conversion  of  the  primitive  vowel  in  the  first  four  tenses  is  common  to 
several  of  the  Sanskrit  conjugations. 

4 The  ush  and  ansh  of  the  old  Persian,  are  of  course  equal  to  the  us  and  os  of 
the  Sanskrit. 
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The  sibilants  constitute  the  last  class  of  the  alphabet ; and  although 
they  observe  the  triple  series  of  development  in  presenting  the  surd  s 
the  aspirate  sh  and  the  sonant  z they  appear  to  escape 
from  the  law  of  vowel  relationship.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  we 
may  read  the  names  of  Sogdia,  Saugda  instead  of  Sugdci,  and  we  may 
perhaps  even  venture  to  introduce  an  a in  the  groupe  H <TT’  in 
zaurakara,  assuming  that  the  secondary  form  of  the  surd  and  the 
second  and  third  forms  of  the  sonant  sibilant  are  as  yet  undiscovered ; 
but  this  would  be  straining,  I think,  our  privilege  of  hypothetical 
reconstruction  to  an  extent  which  is  not  warranted  by  our  previous 
experience  of  an  imperfect  alphabetical  representation  in  the  other 
classes.  All  we  can  say  at  present  is,  that  the  surd  s |^,  coalesces 
freely  with  the  a and  i,  and  perhaps,  also,  with  the  u;  that  the  sh 
also,  like  other  aspirates,  has  but  one  form  ^ for  its  three  conditions 
of  employment;  and  that  it  must  remain  a question  whether  the 
sonant  z J>->-y  obeys  the  law  of  triple  variety,  or  whether  like  the  h 
and  w it  may  be  of  imperfect  development,  the  groupe  zi  being  as 
yet  unknown,  and  that  of  zu  being,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a doubtful 
reading. 

The  aspirate  is  a character  which  I consider  to  be  isolated,  and 
which  does  not  therefore  come  under  the  operation  of  the  law  of  gra- 
dation or  vowel  relationship.  In  its  original  form  of  it  unites 
indifferently  with  the  a,  the  i,  and  the  u; — compare  hada,  patiyavaliiya 
and  huwa. 

The  compound  ^ I consider  to  be  an  anomaly,  and  I am  still 
unable  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to  the  power  of  the  although  I 
strongly  suspect  it  to  be  the  final  form  of  one  of  the  powers  already 
noticed. 

The  only  question  of  importance  remaining  is  that  which  regards 
the  expression  of  final  consonants.  I have  formerly  suggested, 
although  under  reservation,  that  the  Cuneiform  alphabet  rejects  all 
terminal  silent  letters  but  the  sh  and  m,  but  an  improved  acquaintance 
with  the  language  now  enables  me  to  declare  that  position  untenable. 
I should  wish  to  substitute  then  for  such  a sweeping  law  a dis- 
tinction between  the  surd  and  sonant,  maintaining  the  simple  surd 
only  to  be  subject  to  elision,  or,  where  such  elision  would  be  incon- 
venient, to  aspiration ; while  the  sonant  can  be  preserved  in  spite  of  its 
terminal  position ; but,  I fear  that  we  have  not  sufficient  grounds  at 
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present  for  verifying  even  this  modified  rule.  Thus,  although  we  can 
prove  the  t,  the  n,  and  the  s,  all  surds,  to  be  frequently,  if  not 
universally,  elided  as  finals,  and  although  we  may  perhaps  perceive  in 
the  nominative  kauf,  and  in  the  ablat.  adverb  awadash',  the  aspiration 
of  the  surd  when  it  is  retained  either  as  a radical  letter,  or  to  mark  a 
necessary  grammatical  power,  our  field  of  comparison  is  too  limited 
in  the  case  of  the  sonants  to  furnish  any  useful  evidence.  I am  not 
aware,  indeed,  that  we  can  produce  any  examples  beyond  the  nom. 
daraug,  and  perhaps  the  nom.  and  accus.  neuter  thrad,  together  with 
the  numerous  words  ending  in  m,  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
sonant  terminal1 2;  I cannot  believe  the  names  of  Persis,  Media,  and 
Susiana,  are  to  be  read  in  the  nom.  Pars,  Mad,  ’ Uivaj,  or  the  locatives 
of  the  two  last  would  be  written  with  the  and  instead 

of  with  the  and  -K  Nor  do  I think  that  we  can  suppose  the 
to  be  final  in  Zaraka,  badaka,  and  wazarka ; but  I will  not  pretend 
that  the  rule  above  propounded  can  be  determinately  proved.  The 
distinction  between  the  aspiration  of  the  surds  and  sonants  as  the  first 
element  of  a compound  articulation  has  been  amply  noticed  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  and  I need  not  therefore  recur  to  the  subject  fur- 
ther, than  by  observing  that  a comparison  of  the  aspirated  groupes 
khsh  and  khr,  thr  and  thw,fr3,  <fcc.,  with  the  unaspirated  compounds 
gr  and  gm,  dr  and  hr,  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  we  could 
possibly  desire  of  the  impossibility  of  the  Cuneiform  alphabet  having 
possessed  an  aspirate  of  the  sonant  grade. 

With  regard  to  the  inherent  aspiration  of  the  vowel  u,  I must  add 
that  my  opinion  remains  unchanged,  and  that  I believe  it  to  be  that 
peculiar  property,  which  without  exercising  any  immediate  influence 
on  the  pronunciation  of  the  consonant,  still  requires  for  combination 

1 Respecting  the  terminations  in  ish  and  ush,  I have  already  observed,  that 
the  sibilant  is  aspirated  by  the  force  of  the  preceding  vowel,  and  is  then  retained 
in  virtue  of  its  aspiration. 

2 There  is  also  a difficulty  with  regard  to  the  final  r.  From  the  Median  and 

Babylonian  orthography,  I should  certainly  be  disposed  to  read  the  name  of  the 
Babylonian  king  Nabukudrachar,  and  the  Sans.  should  give  us  atar  rather 

than  atara  ; but  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  above  classification,  r is  a 
surd,  and  if  final  should  be  elided. 

3 I do  not  yet  understand  upon  what  principle  the  old  Persian  wrote  pri 
instead  of  fri,  (of  pru  I am  doubtful);  but  I think  I see  that  where  an  aspiration 
was  necessary,  and  such  an  aspiration  would  disfigure  the  word,  the  language 
rejected  the  r and  retained  the  p in  its  simple  form;  compare  pah  and  palish,  for 
prati  and  npori. 
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with  the  vowel,  a secondary  and  independent  form  both  of  the  surd 
and  sonant;  but  under  what  particular  organic  principle  the  vowel  i 
can  also  have  occasion  for  a distinct  character,  or  why  so  marked  a 
distinction  should  be  observed  in  this  respect  between  its  combination 
with  the  grades  of  surd  and  sonant,  a distinction  which  evidently 
points  to  some  phonetic  law,  I am,  I confess,  up  to  the  present  time, 
entirely  at  a loss  to  conjecture. 

From  the  above  remarks,  it  will  be  seen  that  I have  modified  in 
several  essential  points,  the  opinions  announced  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  and  that  the  system  which  I have  now  adopted  for  expressing 
the  old  Persian  in  English,  and  which  I shall  continue  to  use  through 
the  succeeding  portions  of  the  Memoir,  is  far  more  simple  than  that 
originally  proposed.  I shall  now  make  no  distinction  in  writing 
between  and  between  ^y*  and  ^5-^,,  or  between  and 
I shall  represent  f^y  and  yyy*  equally  by  t,  and 
tyy  and  <^y  by  d;  I shall  write  n indifferently  for  and 
and  m for  ’"YyY?  f and  while  I shall  observe  the  same 

equality  between  ^y  and  and  between  *y$E  and 

leaving  the  peculiar  form  of  the  Cuneiform  variety  of  each  grade  to 
be  inferred  from  the  vowel  which  follows  it. 


In  the  following  summary  with  which  I close  this  Supplementary 
Note,  I mark  the  deficiencies  either  in  the  actual  alphabet,  or  at  any 

rate  in  the  alphabet  such  as  we  possess  it,  by ; I point  out  the 

irregularities  by  ! and  I show  the  doubtful  points,  either  of  reading  or 
of  supposed  defect,  by  ? 


Persian  Cuneiform  Consonants. 


Followed  by  a yyy  or  a 


Gutturals. 
k,  Surd 

kh,  Aspirate 
g,  Sonant 


«TT 

<rr 


Palatals. 

ch,  Surd 
ch'h,  Aspirate 
j,  Sonant 


TT 


HK 


by  mt 


rr 

— ? 


t'y  « <F 

<1 

«TT 
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Dentals. 


t,  Surd 

*TtT 

sTtT 

TTT 

th,  Aspirate 

KT 

T<r 

KT 

d,  Sonant 

fr 

ETT 

<ET 

Labials. 

p,  Surd 

K 

YY 

YY 

£ 1 
YY 

f,  Aspirate 

T«? 

i 

2 

b,  Sonant 

CT 

-V- 

CT! 

Nasals. 

n,  Surd 

c< 

«t 

n,  Aspirate 

■El? 

1 

2 

m,  Sonant 

■M 

K*= 

£<■ 

Semi-vowels. 

r,  Surd 

ET 

El 

-« 

y,  Aspirate 

Y<> 

,<■ 

Y<* 

v,  Sonant 

•Te 

ft 

■TE! 

Sibilants. 

s,  Surd 

TE 

TE 

TE?! 

s/t,  Aspirate 

« 

« 

« 

2,  Sonant 

H 

— 

H ? - 

Aspirate. 

h, 

<■< 

<K 

AA 

Compound  ^ tr. 


Doubtful  final 


1 I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  notice  the  anomalous  compounds,  or  W 

, >->->- 
and  ^ ^ ^ . 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Analysis  of  the  Persian  Inscriptions  of  Behistun. 

The  Inscriptions,  from  which  the  materials  of  the  preceding  chapter 
have  been  principally  drawn,  are  found  upon  the  sacred  rock  of 
Behistun,  on  the  western  frontiers  of  Media.  This  remarkable  loca- 
lity, situated  on  the  high  road  conducting  from  Babylonia  to  the  east- 
ward, must  in  all  ages  have  attracted  the  observation  of  travellers. 
Its  imposing  aspect  also,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  to  a perpen- 
dicular height  of  about  1700  feet,  and  its  aptitude  for  holy  purposes, 
were  not  to  be  neglected  by  that  race  which  made 

Their  altars  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  earth-o’ergazing  mountains. 

It  was  sacred  to  Jupiter1;  or  as  we  may  understand  the  Greeks, 
who  would  fain  homologate  all  those  systems  of  theology  with  which 
they  were  conversant,  to  Ormazd.  It  was  in  fact  named  Bcigistane, 
“the  place  of  the  Baga,”  referring  unquestionably  to  Ormazd,  who,  as 
the  chief  of  the  Bagas,  (a  word  which  I conceive  to  have  been  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  Homeric  ©eor,)  would  of  course  appropriate  the  title 
to  himself.  Here,  then,  did  Darius  Hystaspes,  the  founder  of  the 
civil  polity  of  Persia,  resolve  to  execute  a work,  which,  hallowed  by 
its  own  truthfulness,  as  well  as  by  the  sanctity  of  the  spot,  should 
serve,  as  it  were,  for  the  charter  of  Achasmenian  royalty,  and  which, 
by  reminding  his  descendants  of  their  pristine  glory,  should  lead  them 
to  covet  and  to  earn  the  admiration  of  their  posterity.  I do  not  pro- 
pose at  present,  to  examine  with  any  minuteness  the  chronological 
questions  which  arise  from  a collocation  of  the  dates  preserved  in  the 
Inscriptions  of  Behistun.  That  subject  belongs  with  greater  fitness  to 
the  part  of  this  Memoir  which  I shall  devote  exclusively  to  history, 
but  I must  nevertheless,  before  proceeding  with  a detail  of  the  events 
recorded,  endeavour  to  show  the  period  at  which,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which,  the  tablet  appears  to  have  been  engraved. 

The  evidence  of  Herodotus,  in  regard  to  the  early  incidents  of  the 
reign  of  Darius,  must  be  received  with  considerable  caution ; for  the 
honest,  but  not  very  critical,  historian,  misapprehending  the  infor- 
mation which  he  received  at  Babylon,  not  only  confounded  the  capture 


1 To  8e  Bayiaravov  opos,  eari  pev  Upov  Ator,  K.r.X.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  13. 
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of  that  city  by  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  with  the  more  tedious  siege  that 
was  undertaken  by  his  successor1;  but  with  the  pardonable  predi- 
lections of  a Greek,  he  neglected,  moreover,  or  undervalued,  the  detail 
of  local  wars,  and  confined  his  notices  accordingly,  almost  exclusively, 
to  those  passages  of  the  Persian  arms  which  referred  to  Europe  or  to 
Asia  Minor.  For  the  following  brief  sketch  of  events  between  the 
date  of  the  accession  of  Darius  and  his  execution  of  the  works  at 
Beliistun,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Inscriptions. 

Immediately  that  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  and  while  he  was 
occupied  in  the  reformation  of  the  national  faith,  an  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Susiana;  it  was  partial,  however,  and  the  seizure  of  the  rebel 
chief  appears  to  have  sufficiently  checked  the  enterprize,  without  the 
employment  on  the  part  of  Darius  of  any  military  means  whatever. 
Simultaneously  with  this  emeute  occurred  the  first  revolt  of  Babylon. 
A pretended  son  of  Nabonidus  came  forward  to  assert  the  rights 
of  the  house  of  Nabouasser ; and  under  his  guidance  the  rebellion 
assumed  so  serious  an  aspect  that  Darius  was  obliged  to  descend  from 
Media  to  crush  it;  he  fought  two  actions  with  the  insurgents,  one  at 
the  passage  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  other  on  the  Euphrates,  where  they 
attempted  to  make  a stand  with  a view  of  covering  Babylon.  He  was 
victorious  in  both,  and  the  city  appears  to  have  fallen  without  resist- 
ance. Darius  remained  for  a considerable  period  at  Babylon,  pro- 
bably for  at  least  two  years.  From  that  city  he  was  first  called  upon 
to  suppress  a renewal  of  disorder,  or  perhaps  the  opposition  of  a fac- 
tion, in  Susiana,  an  object  that  he  accomplished  without  difficulty; 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  supported  his  authority  and  deli- 
vered the  rival  leader  into  his  hands ; but  a civil  war  of  a far  more 
formidable  character  soon  broke  out  to  the  northward.  Media, 
Assyria,  and  Armenia,  appear  indeed  to  have  confederated  in  a bold 
attempt  to  recover  their  independence2.  They  elected  to  the  throne  a 
descendant,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  ancient  line  of  kings;  and  after 
six  actions  had  been  fought  between  the  partisans  of  this  powerful 
chief  and  the  troops  which  were  employed  by  Darius,  under  the  com- 
mand of  three  of  his  most  distinguished  generals,  unfavourably  it  must 

1 Photius  has  particularly  noticed  the  discrepancy  between  Herodotus  and 
Ctesias  on  the  subject  of  the  siege  of  Babylon.  See  Phot.  Biblioth.,  Hoeschel’s 
Edition  of  1653,  p.  115. 

2 It  is  no  where  expressly  stated  in  the  inscription,  that  the  Medes,  Assyrians, 
and  Armenians  were  united  in  one  common  cause,  but  as  the  campaigns  of 
W umisa  and  Dadarshish  are  interposed  between  the  first  expedition  of  Hydarnes 
against  Phraortes  and  the  subsequent  defeat  of  the  Median  pretender  by  Darius 
in  person,  and  as  there  is  no  particular  leader  named  for  the  Armenians  or  Assy- 
rians, it  is  only  natural  to  infer  the  association  of  the  three  provinces. 
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be  presumed  to  the  latter,  or  at  any  rate  with  a very  partial  and  equi- 
vocal success,  the  monarch  found  himself  compelled  to  repair  in  person 
to  the  scene  of  conflict.  Darius  accordingly  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,  as  I infer  from  the  monthly  dates,  re-ascended  from  Babylon  to 
Media.  He  brought  his  enemy  to  action  without  delay,  defeated  and 
pursued  him,  and  taking  him  prisoner  at  Rhages,  he  slew  him  in  the 
citadel  of  Ecbatana '. 

But  the  flames  of  rebellion  had  by  this  time  spread  into  Sagartia, 
where  however  no  very  severe  opposition  was  encountered,  and  shortly 
afterwards  they  extended  even  to  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  at  that 
period  under  the  government  of  Hystaspes,  the  father  of  Darius. 
This  ruler  took  the  field  against  the  rebels,  and  Darius  apparently 
moved  from  Ecbatana  eastward  to  Rhages  to  support  him.  The  cam- 
paign terminated  favourably,  but  the  spirit  of  disaffection  having  been 
communicated  to  Margiana,  conterminous  with  Parthia,  the  satrap  of 
Bactria  was  compelled  to  undertake  further  operations  in  support  of 
the  royal  authority.  The  monarch,  in  the  meantime,  found  his  supre- 
macy challenged  in  the  high  place  of  his  power,  in  his  native  province 
of  Persia ; for  the  imposture  of  the  Magian,  which  in  its  detection  had 
raised  Darius  to  the  throne,  being  patent  to  the  world,  an  ambitious 
chief  again  personated  the  missing  Smerdis,  regarding  whose  real  fate 
so  much  mystery  prevailed;  and  the  prestige  of  the  name  of  Cyrus 
appears  to  have  at  once  led  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire  to 
adopt  the  cause  of  the  supposititious  son.  Darius  did  not  himself 
march  against  this  new  and  formidable  adversary.  He  employed  a 
lieutenant;  but  we  may  gather  from  an  incidental  expression  that 
having  returned  from  Rhages  to  Media,  he  again  moved  to  the  south- 
ward during  the  progress  of  the  war2,  to  be  prepared  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, to  vindicate  his  rights  in  person.  Success  appears  for  a time  to 
have  been  doubtful.  The  contest  was  prolonged  by  a diversion  which 
the  counterfeit  Smerdis  judiciously  arranged  on  the  side  of  Arachosia, 
detaching  a body  of  troops  to  excite  a rebellion  in  that  province,  and 
in  the  event  undoubtedly  of  success,  to  co-operate  with  him  from  the 

1 X know  not  the  grounds  upon  which  Whiston  was  led  to  attribute  the  events 
described  in  the  book  of  Judith  to  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  but  I am 
strongly  inclined,  from  the  evidence  of  the  Inscriptions,  to  coincide  in  his  opinion. 
Admitting,  indeed,  the  identity  of  Phraortes  and  Arphaxad,  and  substituting  the 
name  of  Darius  for  that  of  Nabochodonosor,  the  Chaldean  legend  will  be  singu- 
larly applicable.  Herodotus  probably  alludes  to  the  great  Median  revolt  in  lib.  I., 
c.  130. 

2 “ Whilst  I was  in  Media  and  Persia,  the  Babylonians  a second  time  revolted 
against  me.”  See  col.  3,  par.  13,  clause  2. 
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eastward.  Ultimately,  however,  the  rebellion  was  crushed.  The 
impostor  in  Persia,  and  his  lieutenant  in  Arachosia,  were  by  the 
generals  of  Darius  taken  prisoners  and  slain,  and  Darius  had  now  time 
to  turn  his  attention  to  Babylonia,  where  during  his  absence  a second 
insurrection  had  broken  out,  which  threatened  to  give  him  further 
trouble.  As  a general  was  on  this  occasion  employed  where  the 
monarch  had  a few  years  before  found  it  necessary  to  lead  his  troops 
in  person,  and  as  the  same  results  ensued,  we  may  infer  that  the  vic- 
tories which  Darius  had  achieved  in  the  interval,  had  not  been  without 
their  effect  on  the  public  mind.  He  was  probably  hastening  to  the 
support  of  his  lieutenant  when  he  learnt  that  Babylon  was  recovered, 
and  as  a period  of  tranquillity  appears  to  have  now  ensued,  I con- 
jecture him  to  have  halted  at  Behistun,  on  the  high  road  to  Babylon, 
to  return  thanksgivings  to  Ormazd,  the  divinity  to  whose  tutelary 
care  he  ascribed  his  uninterrupted,  and  at  length  complete  success. 

At  this  period,  then,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  or  b.c.  516,  I 
suppose  him  to  have  executed  the  extensive  sculptures  of  Behistun ; 
exhibiting  on  a triumphal  tablet  the  figures  of  the  nine  chiefs,  inclu- 
sive of  the  Magian,  whom  he  had  successively  overthrown;  appending 
to  each  figure  its  descriptive  legend,  and  commemorating  in  an  ela- 
borate, but  most  inartificial,  recital  the  ancestral  glories  of  his  race, 
the  extent  of  his  dominions,  his  submission,  and  his  gratitude  to 
Ormazd,  his  religious  reform,  the  valour  of  his  respective  leaders,  and 
above  all,  his  obedience  to  that  precept,  which  we  know  from  the 
Greeks  to  have  been  paramount  with  the  early  Persians,  abhorrence 
of  untruth1.  But  in  his  huge  and  unwieldy  empire,  formed  of  a mul- 
titude of  nations,  who  in  religion,  in  language,  in  manners,  and  in 
feelings,  acknowledged  no  one  solitary  bond  of  union,  Darius  was  not 
destined  to  enjoy  any  long  period  of  repose.  Before  the  tablet  was 
completed,  which  he  designed  to  mark  not  only  the  progress,  but  the 
permanent  establishment  of  his  power,  fresh  troubles  had  arisen  both 
in  Susiana,  and,  as  I conjecture,  among  the  Scythians  of  Assyria.  It 
became  necessary  to  append,  therefore,  further  records  in  a supple- 
mentary column,  and  by  an  extension  of  the  tablet  he  was  even  able  to 
exhibit  the  figure  of  the  Scythian  rebel,  whom  he  had  reduced  in 
person,  among  the  effigies  of  his  royal  victims. 


1 I was  formerly  inclined  to  think  that  the  expression  “ hamahyaya  thrad(a ),” 
which  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  4th  col.,  referred  to  the  truthfulness  of  the 
record,  but  I have  since  found  reason  to  doubt  that  meaning.  In  the  7th  par. 
of  the  4th  col.,  we  have,  however,  at  any  rate,  an  express  declaration  that  the 
events  have  been  truly  recorded. 
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We  cannot  ascertain  from  the  inscriptions  the  further  movements 
of  the  Persian  monarch.  Wesselinsr  believes  that  in  about  b.c.  508 — 

O 

507  he  proceeded  on  his  Thracian  expedition ; and  Clinton  adds,  that 
the  interval  between  that  time  and  the  first  agitation  of  the  affair  of 
Naxos  (b.c.  501)  was  occupied  by  the  campaigns  of  Megabyzus  and 
Otanes,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  by  the  brief  respite  from  the  toils  of  war, 
which  ensued,  according  to  Herodotus,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Grecian  troubles '.  If  this  chronology  be  admitted,  we  may  sup- 
pose Darius  to  have  been  engaged  between  b.c.  515  and  508  in  rearing 
those  splendid  edifices  at  Persepolis,  the  ruins  of  which  attest  that  he 
was  not  exclusively  intent  upon  the  cares  of  government,  but  that  he 
encouraged  also  and  pursued  the  arts  which  humanize  society.  I must 
not,  however,  be  further  led  into  digression.  I have  merely  proposed 
to  show,  by  the  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  which  I have  given  of 
chronological  data  obtained  from  the  inscriptions,  that  notwithstanding 
the  silence  of  Herodotus,  and  his  apparent  connexion  of  the  two  events 
in  an  immediate  succession,  the  campaign  recorded  at  Behistun  must 
be  intercalated  between  the  taking  of  Babylon  and  the  operations  of 
Darius  beyond  the  Danube,  and  that  the  epoch  of  the  sculpture  may 
thus  be  approximately  fixed  at  b.c.  516 — 515. 

Behistun  has  been  so  frequently  and  so  thoronghly  described  that 
it  would  be  a work  of  supererogation  to  accumulate  details  upon  the 
subject1 2.  The  key-sketch  and  the  plates  annexed  to  the  Memoir 
present  a sufficiently  correct  view  of  the  locality,  and  in  a subsequent 
section  I shall  establish  the  identity  of  the  site.  It  will  be  sufficient, 
therefore,  before  I enter  on  the  explanation  of  the  writing,  to  make 
a few  general  remarks  upon  the  style  and  execution  of  the  sculpture. 

That  the  Persian  monarch  took  extraordinary  pains  to  ensure  the 
permanency  of  his  record  is  evident  by  its  position.  Instead  of  being 
placed  on  a level  with  the  spectator,  where  it  would  be  subject  to 
injury  and  disfigurement,  it  has  been  engraved  at  an  elevation  of 
about  300  feet  from  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  the  ascent  is  so  pre- 
cipitous, that  a scaffolding  must  have  been  unquestionably  used  for 

1 See  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  II.,  p.  313. 

2 For  detailed  accounts  of  Behistun,  see  De  Sacy’s  Ant.  de  la  Perse,  p.  211, 
sqq.,  and  the  excellent  paper  by  the  same  author,  published  in  the  Memoires  de 
l’Institut,  tom.  II.,  p.  162,  sqq.  See  also  the  numerous  authorities  collected  by 
Hoeck,  in  his  Yet.  Med.  et  I’ers.  Monum.,  p.  107,  sqq.  Porter’s  Travels,  vol.  II., 
p.  150,  may  also  be  consulted  with  advantage,  and  a brief  notice  of  the  spot  will 
be  found  in  the  Geograpli.  Journal,  vol.  IX.,  p.  112.  I have  not  yet  seen 
Mr.  Masson’s  paper  on  the  Route  of  Isidore,  but  I must  distinctly  deny  the  exist- 
ence at  Behistun  of  any  remnants  of  the  Syrian  inscription  of  Semiramis. 
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the  convenience  of  the  workmen  employed  in  its  execution.  It 
might  be  supposed,  indeed,  that  the  object  was  to  repel,  rather  than 
invite,  enquiry,  did  we  not  find  in  the  body  of  the  record  that  the 
publicity  of  the  monument  is  especially  enjoined  upon  succeeding 
monarchs.  In  its  natural  state  it  must  have  been  altogether  unap- 
proachable, and  if  it  were  intended,  therefore,  that  such  publicity 
should  be  attained  by  the  independent  perusal  and  observation  of  all 
comers,  rather  than  by  the  communication  of  the  contents  of  the 
inscriptions  by  the  Magi  or  other  guardians  of  the  spot,  then  there 
must  have  existed  some  artificial  means  of  ascent  either  by  steps  or 
ladders.  At  present,  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  perceived,  and  the 
climbing  of  the  rock  to  arrive  at  the  sculptures,  if  not  positively  dan- 
gerous, is  a feat,  at  any  rate,  which  an  antiquary  alone  could  be 
expected  to  undertake.  Darius  could  not  have  foreseen  of  course  the 
iconoclastic  passion  of  Islam ; yet,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  to 
the  safeguard  which  he  provided  of  an  inaccessible  position,  is  to  be 
alone  attributed  the  preservation  of  the  tablet  from  the  fate  that  has 
befallen,  at  the  ruthless  hands  of  the  Arabs,  so  many  of  the  other 
antique  monuments  of  Persia. 

The  execution  of  the  figures  is,  perhaps,  inferior  to  that  of  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  Persepolis,  and  it  is  natural  it  should  be  so,  for  Behistun 
must  have  been  an  earlier  trial  of  the  artist’s  skill.  The  effigies  indeed 
of  Darius  and  his  attendants  alone  exhibit  that  grace  of  outline  and 
studied  finish  of  detail  which  may  place  them  at  all  upon  an  equality 
with  the  Persian  sculptures.  The  figures  of  the  ten  vanquished  leaders 
are  of  diminutive  stature  and  barbarous  execution,  but  in  this  case  it 
is  very  possible  that  elegance  may  have  been  designedly  avoided,  in 
order  to  mark  an  inferiority  of  station.  I may  add,  that  the  Median 
robe  and  short  Persian  tunic  alternate  in  the  attire  of  these  abject 
figures;  but  I am  doubtful  whether  the  variety  depend  on  national 
costume,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  a mere  artistical  device  to  prevent 
monotony  of  effect.  The  sculptures  may  be  strictly  considered,  I 
think,  as  a triumphal  memorial,  hardly  aiming  at  correct  or  charac- 
teristic delineation,  but  rather  designed  for  the  illustration  of  the 
subject  of  the  record,  and  addressed  to  the  comprehension  of  those  to 
whom  the  lettered  tablets  must  have  been  unintelligible. 

The  labour  bestowed  on  the  whole  work  must  have  been  enormous. 
The  mere  preparation  of  the  surface  of  the  rock  must  have  occupied 
many  months,  and  on  examining  the  tablets  minutely,  I observed  an 
elaborateness  of  workmanship  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  other  places. 
Wherever,  in  fact,  from  the  unsoundness  of  the  stone,  it  was  difficult 
to  give  the  necessary  polish  to  the  surface,  other  fragments  were 
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inlaid,  imbedded  in  molten  lead,  and  the  fittings  were  so  nicely 
managed,  that  a very  careful  scrutiny  is  required  at  present  to  detect 
the  artifice.  Holes  or  fissures  which  perforated  the  rock,  were  filled 
up  also  with  the  same  material,  and  the  polish  which  was  bestowed 
on  the  entire  sculpture,  could  only  have  been  accomplished  by  mecha- 
nical means. 

But  the  real  wonder  of  the  work,  I think,  consists  in  the  inscrip- 
tions. For  extent,  for  beauty  of  execution,  for  uniformity  and  correct- 
ness, they  are  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world.  I would  assign  the 
palm  of  merit  to  the  Median  writing,  and  in  that  view  I would  infer  a 
Median  artist,  but  tthe  Persian  transcript  is  also  far  superior  to  any 
engraving  that  is  met  with  at  Persepolis  or  Hamadan,  and  the  Baby- 
lonian legends,  although  less  elaborately  finished,  are  hardly  below 
the  standard  of  the  usual  tablets.  It  would  be  very  hazardous  to 
speculate  on  the  means  employed  to  engrave  the  work  in  an  age 
when  steel  is  supposed  to  have  been  unknown ',  but  I cannot  avoid 
noticing  a very  extraordinary  device  which  has  been  employed  appa- 
rently to  give  a finish  and  durability  to  the  writing.  It  was  evident 
to  myself,  and  to  those  who,  in  company  with  myself,  scrutinized  the 
execution  of  the  work,  that  after  the  engraving  of  the  rock  had  been 
accomplished,  a coating  of  siliceous  varnish  had  been  laid  on  to  give  a 
clearness  of  outline  to  each  individual  letter,  and  to  protect  the  surface 
against  the  action  of  the  elements.  This  varnish  is  of  infinitely 
greater  hardness  than  the  limestone  rock  beneath  it.  It  has  been 
washed  down  in  several  places  by  the  trickling  of  water  for  three- 
and-twenty  centuries,  and  it  lies  in  flakes  upon  the  foot-ledge  like 
thin  layers  of  lava.  It  adheres  in  other  portions  of  the  tablet  to  the 
broken  surface,  and  still  shows  with  sufficient  distinctness  the  forms 
of  the  characters,  although  the  rock  beneath  is  entirely  honeycombed 
and  destroyed.  It  is  only,  indeed,  in  the  great  fissures,  caused  by  the 
outbursting  of  natural  springs,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tablet, 
where  I suspect  artificial  mutilation,  that  the  varnish  has  entirely 
disappeared. 

I will  now  proceed  to  give  the  text  of  the  Persian  inscriptions  at 
Behistun  in  the  Roman  character,  and  I will  append  to  each  para- 
graph a translation  in  the  English  language,  which  shall  follow  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  idiom  of  the  original.  The  Vocabulary,  which 

1 Fragments  of  the  copper  implements  employed  in  engraving  the  marble 
slabs  of  Assyria  have  within  these  few  days  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard 
among  the  ruined  chambers  of  the  palace  of  Nimrud. — R.  (Written  early  in 
1846.— Ed.) 
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occupies  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Memoir,  must  be  carefully  consulted 
for  the  etymology  and  grammatical  condition  of  each  particular  word, 
and  those  who  desire  a more  minute  analysis  will  do  well  to  compare 
the  Cuneiform  text  and  the  interlineary  Latin  translations.  In  a 
document  of  this  sort,  in  which  the  language  is  as  little  known  as  the 
contents  are  deeply  interesting,  explanatory  notes  and  illustrations 
are  of  course  suggested  by  every  passage ; but  as  all  such  digression 
tends  to  divert  attention  from  the  immediate  subject-matter  of  the 
inscription,  and  to  interrupt  the  historical  continuity  of  the  record, 
I shall  introduce  it  as  sparingly  as  possible.  The  method,  indeed, 
which  I have  adopted,  of  devoting  a separate  chapter  to  each  branch 
of  the  enquiry,  has  the  advantage  of  rendering  the  present  section 
independent,  to  a certain  extent,  of  commentary,  and  admits  of  my 
thus  exhibiting  the  early  annals  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  in  a succession 
of  unencumbered  paragraphs,  subject  to  no  other  interruption  than 
such  as  may  be  required  to  explain  a doubtful  construction,  or  to 
support  the  division  of  the  text  into  sentences  which  might  be  other- 
wise considered  arbitrary. 
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Column  I. 

Par.  1.  (1)  ’Adam  Dar(a)yavush,  (2)  khshayathiya  wazarka, 
(3)  kbshayathiya  Jchshaya thiy2anam,  (4)  khshayathiya  Parsiya, 

(5)  khshayathiya  dahya unavi,  (6)  Vasht3aspahya  putra,  (7)  Ar- 
shamahya  Dapa,  (8)  Hakhamanis/tiya*. 

(1)  “I  (am)  Darius,  (2)  the  great  King,  (3)  the  King  of  Kings,  (4)  the 
King  of  Persia,  (o)  the  king  of  (the  dependent)  provinces,  (6)  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  (7)  the  grandson  of  Arsames,  (8)  the  Achsemenian.” 

In  the  first  clause  of  the  paragraph  the  substantive  verb  is  under- 
stood. The  construction  of  the  ancient  Persian  usually  requires  the 
genitive  to  precede  the  nominative,  but  in  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  clauses  the  collocation  is  reversed;  for  a similar  irregularity,  see 
Lassen’s  Summary  of  Inscriptions,  (Zeitschrift,  &c.,  vol.  VI.,  No.  I.) 
B.  G.  I.  and  P.  Remark  also  in  No.  5 the  employment  of  daily  dusk, 
“ a country,”  with  apparently  a special  application  to  the  dependent 
or  tributary  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire  t. 

* For  the  convenience  of  reference,  I have  divided  and  numbered  the  clauses 
or  sentences,  and  I have  also  marked  the  division  of  the  lines  in  the  Cuneiform  text 
by  a series  of  small  numbers  placed  over  the  writing.  The  letters  in  italics 
are  restorations,  the  parenthesis  shows  that  I am  doubtful  if  the  short  a should 
be  pronounced,  or  if  the  letters  which  precede  and  follow  it  form  a compound 
articulation. — R. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  were  sent  by  Major  Rawlinson  before  he  had 
made  the  changes  in  the  system  of  vowel  combinations,  detailed  in  the  Supple- 
mentary Note  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter.  The  transcription  of  the 
ancient  Persian  text  in  these  chapters  has  however  been  corrected  according  to 
the  principle  laid  down  in  that  note ; but  as  some  uncertainty  appears  to  attach  to 
a few  points,  such  as  the  choice  of  v or  w,  as  representing  the  ^ and 
and  the  omission  or  insertion  of  the  short  a,  any  irregularity  in  these  respects  is 
not  attributable  to  Major  Rawlinson. — Ed. 

f Dahyaunam  cannot  signify  “ of  the  world,”  for  we  have  the  expressions 
“ khshayathiya  dahyaunam ,”  “ khshayathiya  ahydyd  bumiya,"  following  each  other 
in  the  inscription  of  Artaxerxes. 
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Par.  2.  Thatiya  4Dar(a)yavusli  khsliayatliiya : (2)  Mana  pita 

Vashtaspa;  (3)  Vasktaspahya  pitd  Arsh5ama;  (4)  Arshamahya  pita 

Ariyaram(a)na;  (5)  Ariyaram(a)naAya  pitd  ( ) (6)  Chishp6aish 

pita  Hakhamauish. 

(I)  “Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  My  Father  (was)  Hystaspes;  (3)  of 
Hystaspes  the  father  (was)  Arsames;  (4)  of  Arsames  the  father  (was) 
Ariyaramnes ; (5)  of  Ariyaramnes  the  father  (was  Teispes;)  (6)  of 
Teispes  the  father  ( was)  Achsemenes.” 

In  the  preceding  paragraph,  Darius  established  his  personal 
identity.  He  now  proceeds  to  narrative,  and  commences  each  divi- 
sion of  the  record  with  the  phrase,  “ Says  Darius  the  King,”  a mode 
of  speech  which  is  strictly  Biblical,  and  which  is  nearly  similar  to 
that  adopted  in  the  Pali  edicts  of  Asoca.  If  any  doubt  could  exist 
as  to  the  identification  of  thatiya,  it  would  be  removed  by  our  finding 
the  term  replaced  in  the  Median  transcript  by  the  same  verb,  which 
in  other  passages  answers  to  the  various  forms  of  the  roots  thaha  and 
gauba,  both  signifying  to  “ say,”  or  “ speak.”  The  substantive  verb 
is  understood  in  all  the  clauses  of  this  paragraph,  and  the  omission  of 
Chishpaisli  in  the  fifth  sentence  can  hardly  be  explained,  but  as 
an  oversight  of  the  artist.  On  this  subject  and  on  the  orthography  of 
the  names  of  Hystaspes  and  Teispes,  see  the  first  note  to  the  Cuneiform 
text,  p.  xl. 


Par.  3.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khskayatkiya ; (2)  Awahyara'  d\ya 
wayam  Hakkamanishiya  tkahyamahya;  (3)  Hacha  pr uviyata 
amdlta  ama8hya;  (4)  Hacha  pruviyata  liya  amakham  tauma 
khsha yatliiyd  aha. 

(I)  “ Says  Darius  the  King  : — (2)  On  that  account  we  have  been  called 
Achfemenians ; (3)  from  antiquity  we  have  been  unsubdued,  (or  we 
have  descended);  (4)  from  antiquity  our  race  have  been  kings.” 

A wahyarddiya,  “ on  that  account,”  refers  to  the  genealogy  given 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  where  the  royal  family  is  traced  up 
to  Achsemenes.  In  the  third  clause  amdta  is  a doubtful  word;  the 
orthography  may  perhaps  be  addta  or  anata.  It  is  at  any  rate  a 
noun  or  participle  in  the  nom.  masc.  plur.  Remark  also  in  the  fourth 
clause  the  construction  of  hya  amakham  tauma,  “ quse  nostrum  stirps,” 
for  “ our  race,”  an  amplified  form  of  speech  which  is  very  common  in 
Zend;  tauma,  although  in  the  singular,  may  very  possibly,  as  a noun 
of  multitude,  agree  with  the  verb  alia  for  ahan,  in  the  plural. 
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Par.  4.  (1)  Th°atiya  Dar(a)yavush  klishayathiya:  (2)  mana  tau- 
ma yd  tyiya  pruwarn  10khsliayathiya  aka,  (3)  adam  nayam  yyYyT 
(4)  duvitatar(a)nam  wayam  MsMyatkP'ya  amahya. 

( 1 ) “ Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  (There  are)  eight  of  my  race  who 
have  been  kings  before  me,  (3)  I (am)  the  ninth,  9th;  (4)  for  a very 
long  time  we  have  been  kings.” 

There  is  a difficulty  in  this  paragraph  with  regard  to  the  division 
between  the  third  and  fourth  clauses.  The  expression  of  a number, 
both  in  letters  and  figures  is  unusual,  and  the  construction,  there- 
fore, may  possibly  be  (3)  “I  am  the  ninth;  (4)  for  nine  successive 
generations  we  have  been  kings.”  I must  add,  however,  in  support 
of  the  reading  which  I have  given  in  the  text,  that  the  Median  tran- 
script employs  a single  ordinal  number  for  the  ninth,  and  that  the 
adverb  duvitatar(a)nam,  difficult  as  it  is  of  analysis,  will  rather 
imply  duration  of  time,  than  a line  of  continuous  descent. 


Par.  5.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavusk  klishayathiya:  (2)  Waslmd  Aura- 
mazd12aka  adam  klishayathiya  amiya ; (3)  Auramazda  khsbatram 
mafia  frabara. 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I am  (quasi 
* I have  become  ’)  king  ; (3)  Ormazd  has  granted  me  the  empire.” 

I translate  ivashnd  by  “grace,”  as  that  term  has  been  conse- 
crated by  usage  to  the  divine  influence  on  human  affairs.  The 
word,  however,  strictly  signifies  “ will,”  or  “ wish,”  with  which  terms, 
indeed,  it  is  etymologically  cognate. 


Par.  6.  (1)  Th13atiya  Dar(a)yavush  klishayathiya  : (2)  Ima  dahyawa 
tya  maw,d  poiiyaisha ; (3)  washnua  Auramazdalia  adamsham  khska- 
yathiya  akam : (4)  Parsa,  U waja,  Bdbirush,  A15thura,  Arabaya, 
Mudraya;  tyiya  darayakya,  Sparda,  Yu nd ; Arm ina,  Kata16patuka, 
Parthwa,  Zaraka,  Hariva,  Uwarazmiya,  Bakhtarts/i,  S'uydn *,  Sal7ka, 
Thatagush,  Harauwatish,  Maka;  (5)  fraharvam  dahyawa 

(I)  “Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  These  are  the  countries  which  have 
fallen  into  my  hands,  (lit.  ‘ which  have  come  to  me,’)  (3)  by  the  grace 

* The  Cuneiform  text  is  incorrect  nthis  passa  ge,  and  the  name  of  Gaddra 
may  be  certainly  read  between  Sugda  and  Saka. 
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of  Ormazd  I have  become  king  of  them  : (4)  Persia,  Susiana,  Baby- 
lonia, Assyria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  the  maritime  parts  of  (lit.  ‘ those 
which  are  of  the  sea,’)  Sparta  (and)  Ionia ; Armenia,  Cappadocia, 
Parthia,  Zarangia,  Aria,  Chorasmia,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  (Gandaria,)  the 
Sac  a,  the  Sattagydes,  Arachotia,  (and)  the  Mecians ; (5)  The  total 
amount  (being)  twenty-one  countries.” 

In  the  third  clause  remark  the  pronoun  of  the  third  pers.  gen. 
plur.  sham  united  to  the  nom.  sing,  of  the  1st  pers.  adam.  The 
employment  of  these  adjuncts  is  so  frequent,  that  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  mention  at  once  such  as  occur  in  the  inscriptions.  1st 
pers.  sing,  instr.  gen.  or  dat.  maiya;  acc.  mam;  abl.  ma.  2nd  pers. 
sing,  instr.  gen.  or  dat.  taiya  or  taya.  3rd  pers.  masc.  and  fem.  sing, 
inst.  gen.  or  dat.  shiya;  acc.  shim*;  masc.  and  fem.  plur.  instr.  gen. 
or  dat.  sham;  acc.  shish(l)  and  neut.  acc.  plur.  adish\.  (?) 

In  the  fourth  clause,  containing  the  geographical  names,  I imagine 
tyiya  darayahya,  to  refer  particularly  to  the  countries  of  Sparda  and 
Tuna,  the  expression  in  this  passage  immediately  preceding  those 
titles,  while  at  Persepolis  it  follows  them. 

In  the  fifth  clause,  fraharvam  appears  to  be  a neuter  nominative, 
and  the  numerals  which  are  very  indistinctly  marked  upon  the  rock, 
are  probably  rather  than 


Par.  7.  (1)  Thatiya,  Dar(a)Isyavush  khshayatliiya : (2)  Ima  dahyawa 
tya  mana  patiynw/ta;  (3)  washna  Au19ramazdaha  mana  badaka 
ahata ; (4)  mana  bajim  abarata.  (5)  Tyal sham  hachama  20athahya, 
khshapawa  rauchapatiwa,  awa  akunav(a)yata. 

(1)  “Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  These  are  the  countries  which  have 
come  into  my  hands,  (lit.  ‘to  me’)  ; (3)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  they 
have  become  subject  to  me ; (4)  they  have  brought  tribute  to  me. 
(5)  That  which  has  been  said  to  them  by  me,  both  by  night  and  by 
day,  it  has  been  performed  (by  them.)” 


* The  orthography  of  such  words  as  tyishiya,  avadashim,  &c.,  proves  that  the 
subjoined  pronouns  cannot  commence  with  a vowel,  although  if  the  m and  sh 
were  brought  in  contact  in  words  like  adamsham,  khshatram,  shim,  &c.,  we 
should  expect  from  the  genius  of  the  language  that  the  first  consonant  would  be 
elided. 

+ This  pronoun  is  exceedingly  doubtful ; it  only  occurs  in  two  words,  tyddish, 
and  nyadish,  the  latter  of  which,  unless  there  were  a short  a before  the  dental, 
would,  I imagine,  be  written  nidish. 
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The  construction  throughout  this  paragraph  is  sufficiently  simple; 
but  in  the  fifth  clause,  I may  observe,  that  I restore  tyashdm  rather 
than  yathasham,  which  occurs  in  the  following  paragraph,  as  the 
co-relative  in  this  passage  is  the  neuter  demonstrative  awa;  and  that 
the  employment  of  the  imperf.  akunav(a)yatd  as  a complement  to 
the  passive  aorist  athcihya,  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  strict  gram- 
matical propriety.  Khshapawa  rauchapatiwa  I consider  to  be  used 
for  khshapamwd  rauchampatiwd,  the  particle  pati,  which  is  here 
employed  as  a postposition,  requiring  to  be  joined  to  an  accusative. 
The  final  syllable  of  these  words  is  the  copulative  conjunction 

(Sans.  ^T). 


Par.  8.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavusli  21khshayathiya : (2)  Atara  ima 

dahyawa,  martiya  hya  agata  aha,  awam  u22bartam  abaram. 
(3)  Hya  arika  alia,  awam  ufrastam  aparasam.  (4)  Waslini.  Aura- 
mazda23ha  ima  dahyawa  tyana  mana  data  apriyaya.  (5)  Yatliasham 
Aachama  athah24ya,  awatlia  akunav(a)yata. 

(1)  “Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  Within  these  countries  whoever  was 
of  the  true  faith  (?)  him  have  I cherished  and  protected,  (lit.  ‘ well 
cherished  I have  cherished’).  (3)  Whoever  was  a heretic,  (?)  him  I 
have  rooted  out  entirely,  (lit.  ‘ well  destroyed  I have  destroyed  ’).  (5) 

By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  these  countries,  from  what  (time  they  were) 
given  to  me,  (or  ‘ therefore  being  given  to  me,’)  have  rejoiced.  (6)  As 
to  them  it  has  been  ordered,  (lit.  ‘ said,’)  by  me,  thus  has  it  been  done 
(by  them.)” 

The  antithesis  in  the  commencement  of  this  paragraph  is  of  much 
assistance  in  pointing  out  the  construction,  but  the  peculiar  appli- 
cation of  the  terms  agata  and  arika,  must  remain  for  the  present  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  I will  here  only  observe,  that  the  epithets  are 
evidently  used  in  contradistinction  to  each  other,  the  one  in  a good, 
the  other  in  a bad  sense,  and  that  they  probably  refer  to  some  reli- 
gious schism  which  divided  the  empire.  The  tautological  construction 
in  the  third  and  fourth  clauses  is  also  remarkable,  but  can  hardly,  I 
think,  answer  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  giving  intensity  to  the 
expression.  In  the  fifth  clause,  if  tyana  be  the  ablative  sing.,  and 
standing  for  asmat,  as  in  aniyana  for  aniyasmat,  we  must  suppose  the 
relative  pronoun  to  refer  to  time ; hut  we  have  also  the  pronominal 
instrumental  in  nd,  in  the  phrase  liada  and  kdra  Pdirsd,  and  the  word 

may  very  possibly  therefore  be  identical  with  the  Sanskrit  *PT,  or  as 
a derivative  from  W*T. 
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Par.  9.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshayathiya : (2)  duramazda 

23mana  klishatram  frabara.  (3)  Auramazdamaiya  upastam  abara 
yata  ima  khshatram  26acfaraya.  (4)  Washna  Auramazdaha  ima 
klishatram  darayamiya. 

(1)  “Says  Darius  the  King  : — (2)  Ormazd  has  granted  me  the  empire. 

(3)  Ormazd  has  brought  help  to  me  until  I have  gained  this  empire. 

(4)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I hold  this  empire.” 

Remark  in  the  third  clause  that  adaraya,  if  that  restoration  be 
correct,  must  be  in  the  1st  pers.,  and  must  be  supposed,  therefore,  to 
represent  the  aorist  of  the  tenth  class.  Adaraya  in  other  passages  is 

for  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  the  active  imperfect. 


Par.  10.  (1)  Tha27<iya  Dar(a)yavush  khshayathiya  : (2)  Ima  tyamana 
kartam  pruwa  yatha  \d\A\wdyathiyn  abavam.  (3)  Kabujiya  nama, 
Kuraush  putra,  amakham  taumay29a',  huwa*  pruwama  ida  khsha- 
yathiya aha.  (4)  Awaliya  Kabujiyahya  bra30ta' Bardiya  nama  aha; 

(5)  hamata  hampita  Kabujiyahya.  (6)  Pasawa  Kabujiya  awam 
Bardiyam  awaja.  (7)  Yatha  Kabujiya  Bardiyam  awaja  kara- 
hy 32d  az(a)da  abava  tya  Bardiya  awajata.  (8)  Pasawa  Kabujiya 
Mudrayam  33ashiyav a.  (9)  Yatha  Kabujiya  Mudrayam  ashiyava, 
pasawa  kara  arika  abava.  (10)  34 Pasawa  daraug  dahyauwa 
wasiya  abava,  uta  Parsiya  uta  Madaiya  ut3:’a'  a?tiyauwa  da- 
hyaushuwa. 

(1 ) “ Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  This  is  what  was  done  by  me  before  I 
became  king.  (3)  (He  who  was)  named  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus, 
of  our  race,  he  was  here  king  before  me.  (4)  There  was  of  that  Cam- 
byses a brother  named  Bardius ; (5)  he  was  of  the  same  father  and 
mother  as  Cambyses.  (6)  Afterwards  Cambyses  slew  that  Bardius. 
(7)  When  Cambyses  slew  that  Bardius  the  troubles  of  the  state  ceased 
which  Bardius  had  excited.  (?)  (8)  Then  Cambyses  proceeded  to 

Egypt.  (9)  When  Cambyses  had  gone  to  Egypt,  then  the  state 
became  heretical.  (10)  Then  the  lie  became  abounding  in  the  land, 
both  in  Persia  and  in  Media,  and  in  the  other  provinces.” 

The  restoration  of  pruwa  in  the  second  clause  is  doubtful,  and 
as  the  events  which  Darius  proceeds  to  record  do  not  refer  to  his  own 
actions,  the  interpretation  even  which  I have  given  to  the  sentence 

* The  restoration  of  huwa  in  the  Cuneiform  text  has  been  omitted  through  an 
oversight. 
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appears  to  be  hardly  applicable.  In  the  fifteenth  paragraph,  how- 
ever, clause  second,  there  is,  I think,  the  complement  to  the  present 
expression.  In  the  one  case,  the  monarch  describes  the  events  pre- 
ceding his  accession  to  the  throne ; in  the  other,  those  which  fol- 
lowed it. 

In  the  fourth  sentence,  hamdta  liampita,  answering  to  the  Greek 
o/xo/xijTptos,  oixonaTpLos,  are  used  as  nouns  substantive,  and  the  name  of 
Cambyses,  accordingly,  is  in  the  genitive  case. 

The  seventh  sentence  cannot  be  rendered  with  any  certainty, 
owing  to  the  blank  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirty-second  line. 
Azadd,  (if  that  reading  be  correct,)  is,  I think,  an  adverb,  and  tya  is 
the  accus.  neut.  of  the  relative  pronoun  governed  by  aivajata,  so  that 
a neuter  substantive  would  appear  to  have  been  lost  after  Icdraliyd; 
awajata,  however,  itself  is  a word  of  considerable  difficulty,  both 
etymologically  and  grammatically,  and  I do  not  pretend  to  give  its 
signification  with  any  confidence*. 

In  the  tenth  clause  remark  that  wdsiya  although  strictly  an  adverb, 
appears  to  be  employed  as  an  adjective.  The  nouns  which  form  the 
complement  of  this  sentence  are  all  placed  in  the  locative  case. 


Par.  11.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshayathiya : (2)  Pa %sawa  | 
martiya  Magush  aha,  Gaumata  nama.  (3)  Huwa  udapatata  hacha 
Pishi37?/fluwadaya,  Arakadrish  nama  kauf,  hacha  awadasha.  (4)  Vi- 
yakhnahya  mah 3Syd  rauchabish,  thakata  aha,  yadiya  udapa- 
tata, huwa  karabya  awatlia  3Dadurujiya:  (5)  “Adam  Bardiya 

amiya,  hya  Kurausli  putra,  Kabujiyahya  br10ata.”  (6)  Pasawa  kara 
haruwa  liamitriya  abava.  (7)  Hacha  Kabujiya  abiya  awam 
“askiyava,  uta  Parsa,  uta  Mada,  uta  aniya  dahyawa.  (8)  Khska- 
tram  huwa  42agarbayata.  (9)  Garmapadahya  makya  raucha- 

bish, thakata  aha,  awatka  khsha’3tram  agarbayata.  (10)  Pasawa 
Kabujiya  uwamarsbiyush  amariyata. 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  Afterwards  there  was  a certain  man,  a 
Magian,  named  Gomates.  (3)  He  arose  from  Pissiachada,  the  moun- 

* It  is  very  possible  that  tya  may  be  used  in  this  passage  as  a conjunction,  and 
that  awajata  may  represent  the  imperfect  of  a neuter  verb.  The  fact,  indeed, 
of  an  impostor  shortly  afterwards  appearing,  who  personated  the  son  of  Cyrus, 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  passage  meant,  “ When  Cambyses  had  slain 
Bardius,  the  State  was  in  ignorance  as  to  what  had  become  of  him;”  but  at  the 
same  time,  I must  confess,  that  I cannot  find  any  suitable  etymology  either  for 
az(a)dd  or  awajata.  The  explanation  of  these  terms  will  be  discussed  at  length 
in  the  vocabulary. 
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tain’s  name  Aracadres,  from  thence.  (4)  On  the  14th  day  of  the  month 
Viyakhna,  then  it  was,  as  he  arose,  to  the  state  he  thus  falsely  de- 
clared : — (5)  ‘ 1 am  Bardius,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  the  brother  of  Cambyses.’ 
(0)  Then  the  whole  state  became  rebellious.  (7)  From  Cambyses  it 
went  over  to  that  (Bardius),  both  Persia  and  Media,  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces. (8)  He  seized  the  empire.  (9)  On  the  9th  day  of  the  month 
of  Garmapada,  then  it  was  he  thus  seized  the  empire,  (or  assumed  the 
crown.)  (10)  Afterwards  Cambyses,  unable  to  endure  his  (misfortunes)) 
died.” 

Clause  second.  I always  translate  ) martiya,  “ a certain  man.”  It 
is  strictly  “one  man,”  the  f being  the  numeral  of  unity,  and  the 
expression  appears,  I think,  to  be  generally  used  in  a depreciative 
sense.  Clause  third.  The  construction  in  these  local  descriptions 
which  occur  in  nearly  every  paragraph  is  singularly  naked  and  abrupt. 
Arakadrish  ndima  kauf,  “ the  hill  named  Aracadres,”  is  placed  in  the 
nominative,  and  the  ablative  signification  is  then  given  by  the  addition 
of  an  adverb  of  place  united  to  a preposition  and  inflected  with  a 
suffix,  which  is  no  doubt  allied  to  the  characteristic  of  the  ablative  case. 

Clause  fourth.  In  expressing  the  dates,  raucha,  “a day,”  is  always 
put  in  the  plural  to  agree  with  the  numerals  which  precede  it,  and 
which  probably,  as  in  Sanskrit,  are  only  declined  in  that  number.  It 
is  difficult  at  the  same  time,  to  say  whether  rauchabish  may  be  in  the 
instr.,  or  the  dat.  case.  According  to  Sanskrit  analogy  we  should 
suppose  the  former ; but  there  appears  to  be  a distinction  between  the 
inflexions  in  aibish  and  abish,  and  as  the  one  is  certainly  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  instrumental  case,  I am  inclined  to  assign  the  other  to 
the  dative. 

In  this  sentence,  also,  we  must  remark  the  employment  of  yadiya, 

a word  which  is  identical  with  the  Sanskrit  “ if,”  and  which  is 
used  in  all  other  passages  in  a conditional  sense;  here,  however,  yadiya 
must  either  be  a mere  copulative  conjunction,  the  construction  being 
“ then  it  was  that  he  arose;  to  the  state  he  thus  falsely  declared  ;”  or 
the  entire  passage  forming  but  one  sentence,  yadiya  may  be  rendered 
by  “ since,”  or  “ as,”  and  the  translation  may  be  that  which  I have 
given  in  the  text.  Udapatatd,  I must  add,  is  certainly  the  imperfect 
tense  and  not  the  past  participle,  and  adurujiya  is  the  3rd  pers. 
aorist  of  a compound  verb,  the  temporal  augment  preceding  the  par- 
ticle instead  of  being  attached  to  the  root. 

In  the  last  clause,  uwamarshiyusli  is  a verbal  noun,  signifying 
literally,  “ not  enduring  himself.”  Perhaps  we  might  say  idiomati- 
cally for  uwamarshiyusli  aui(a)riyata,  “ he  died  in  his  wrath.” 
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Par.  12.  (1)  Thatiya  44Dar(a)yavush  klishayathiya : (2)  Aita 

khshatram,  tya  Gaumata  hya  Magusli  adin45a  Kabujiyam,  aita 
khshatram  hacha  pruviyata  amakham  taumaya  a4r’ha.  (3)  Pasawa 
Gaumata  hya  Magusli  adina  Kabujiyam  uta  Parsam,  uta  47Madam, 
uta  aniya  dahyawa;  liuwa  ayasta  uwaip(a)shiyam  akuta;  (4)  hu- 
4!wa  klishayathiya  abava. 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  That  crown,  (or  empire,)  of  which 
Gomates,  the  Magian,  dispossessed  Cambyses,  that  crown  had  been  in 
our  family  from  the  olden  time.  (3)  After  Gomates,  the  Magian,  had 
dispossessed  Cambyses  both  of  Persia,  and  Media,  and  the  dependent 
provinces,  he  did  according  to  his  desire,  (?)  (4)  he  became  king.” 

In  the  second  clause  remark  the  repetition  of  aita  khshatram  for 
the  mere  sake  of  perspicuity,  an  involved  period  being  particularly 
distasteful  to  the  language  of  the  inscriptions.  I am  not  sure  whether 
khshatram,  signify  “ royalty”  in  the  abstract,  or  whether  it  may  not 
rather  denote  the  chhatra,  or  “ parasol  of  empire,”  a term  that  was 
applied  by  a figure  of  rhetoric  to  the  kingly  condition,  as  we  employ 
in  English,  in  the  same  sense,  the  symbolical  expressions  of  “ the 

crown,”  or  “ sceptre.”  The  word  adina,  (probably  fv  to  possess,  with 
the  negative  particle  and  a conjugational  suffix),  governs  a double 
accusative. 

The  construction  of  the  third  clause  is  doubtful.  The  sentence 
may  perhaps  be  required  to  be  divided,  the  translation  being  “ after- 
wards Gomates,  the  Magian,  dispossessed  Cambyses  both  of  Persia, 
and  Media,  and  the  other  provinces — he  did  according  to  his  desire 
but  I prefer  the  reading  given  in  the  text,  as  the  defection  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  to  the  Magian  has  been  already  noticed.  The  con- 
cluding phrase,  also,  of  the  sentence  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty, 
for  although  ayasta  can  be  shown  by  other  examples  to  be  a prepo- 
sition governing  the  accusative  case,  yet  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  can 
signify  “according  to;”  and  the  etymology,  also,  which  I would 

assign  to  uwdip(a)shiyam  (^,  “ own,”  and  a verbal  noun  from 
W*T,  “ to  obtain,”  used  in  the  desiderative  form)  is  exceedingly 
uncertain*;  akutd  is  for  akunta,  as  akumd  stands  for  akunmd. 

* I rather  think  that  the  true  signification  of  the  third  clause  must  be,  “ After 
Gomates,  the  Magian,  had  dispossessed  Cambyses  of  Persia  and  Media  and  the 
other  provinces,  he  acted  with  his  own  tribe-,"  for  the  allusion  would  appear  to  be 
to  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  the  Achsemcnians  to  the  Magians;  and  ayasta 
in  other  passages  certainly  means,  “ together  with.”  I shall  return  to  this  diffi° 
cult  passage  in  the  vocabulary,  under  the  head  of  uwaip(a)shiyam. 
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Par.  13.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshayathiya : (2)  Niya  alia 
martiya  49niya  Parsa,  niya  Mada,  niya  amakham  taumaya  kasli- 
cliiya,  hya  aw  am  Gau50matam  tyam  Magum  khshatfam  ditam 
chakhriya.  (3)  Karashim  hacha  darshama?  a51tarsa.  (4)  Karam 
wasiya  awajaniya,  hya  paranam  Bardiyam  adana,  awahyar52adiya 
karam  awajaniya.  (5)  “ Matyamam  khshanasatiya  tya  adam 
niya  Bard53iya  amiya,  hya  Kurausli  putra.”  (6)  Kashchiya  niya 
adarshanaush ; (7)  chisbchiya  thastaiPhya  pariya  Gaumatam  tyam 
Magum,  yata  adam  arasam.  (8)  Pasawa  adam  Aura53mazdam 
patiyavahiya ; (9)  Auramazdamaiya  upastam  abara.  (10)  Bagaya- 
daish  56mahya  ^ raucliabish,  thakata  aha,  awatha  adam  hada  kama- 
naibish  martiyaibi57sh  awam  Gaumatam  tyam  Magum  awajanam, 
uta  tyishiya  fratama  mar58tiya  anushiya  ahata.  (11)  Sikthauwatish 
nama  dida,  Nisaya  na59ma  dahyaush  Madaiya,  awadashim  awa- 
janam; (12)  khshatramshim  adam  adinam.  (13)  Wa®°shna  Aura- 
mazdaha  adam  khshayatliiya  abavam;  (14)  Auramazda  khshatram 
mana  fi61abara. 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  There  was  not  a man,  neither  Persian, 
nor  Median,  nor  any  one  of  our  family,  who  would  oppose  that  Go- 
mates,  the  Magian,  possessed  of  the  crown.  (3)  The  state  feared  to 
resist  him.  (4)  He  would  frequently  address  the  state,  which  knew 
the  old  Bardius,  for  that  reason  he  would  address  the  state,  (saying,) 
(5)  (‘  Beware)  lest  it  regard  me,  as  if  I were  not  Bardius,  the  son  of 
Cyrus.’  (6)  (There  was)  not  any  one  bold  enough  (to  oppose  him  ;) 
(7)  every  one  (was)  standing  (obediently)  round  Gomates,  the  Magian, 
until  I arrived.  (8)  Then  I abode  in  the  worship  of  Ormazd  ; (9) 
Ormazd  brought  help  to  me.  (10)  On  the  10th  day  of  the  month 
Bagayadisli,  then  it  was,  with  the  men  (who  were  my)  well-wishers,  I 
thus  slew  that  Gomates,  the  Magian,  and  the  chief  men  who  were  his 
followers.  (11)  The  fort  named  Sictachotes  in  the  district  of  Media, 
named  Nisiea,  there  I slew  him;  (12)  I dispossessed  him  of  the 
empire.  (13)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I became  king;  (14)  Ormazd 
granted  me  the  sceptre.” 

Throughout  this  paragraph  the  construction  is  embarrassed ; 
chaJchriya,  in  the  second  clause,  I suppose  to  be  the  potential  for 
chakhriyat,  from  a root,  chakhra,  allied  to  the  Sanskrit  for  the 
elongation  of  the  final  vowel  will  hardly  admit  of  our  identifying  the 
word  with  any  of  the  reduplicate  forms  of  «|r» 

Clause  three.  In  karashim  hacha  darshama  atarsa,  the  literal 
translation  seems  to  be,  “ the  state  him  from  opposing  feared dar- 
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shama  is  probably  from  darshamas,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  the 
declension  of  this  verbal  noun. 

The  fourth  clause  contains  the  difficult  word  awdjaniya,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  initial  augment,  I am  obliged  to  consider  the 
potential  of  the  ninth  class ; awahyaradiya,  “ on  that  account,”  refers 
apparently  to  the  acquaintance  which  the  nation  generally  possessed 
of  the  person  of  Smerdis,  and  karam  awdjaniya  is  repeated  for  the 
sake  of  perspicuity*. 

Clause  five.  Matya  occurs  frequently  as  a prohibitory  particle 
employed  with  the  present  subjunctive.  Khshandsatiya,  must  be,  I 
think,  the  3rd  pers.  rather  than  the  2nd,  and  tya  appears  in  this 
passage  to  be  used  as  a mere  conjunction  like  the  Latin  “quod.” 

The  following  sentence,  kashchiya  niya  adarshanaush,  is  literally, 
“ any  one  not  dared,”  and  in  the  seventh  clause  T can  discover  no 
suitable  explanation  for  thastaniya,  but  that  of  the  present  participle, 
the  substantive  verb  being  understood. 

In  the  eighth  clause,  patiyavahiya  is  of  questionable  etymology, 
but  it  certainly  represents  the  1st  pers.  sing,  of  the  middle  imperf., 
and  in  the  ninth  clause,  B agayddaish  is  the  gen.  case  of  a masc.  theme 
in  i. 

Clause  eleven.  I have  already  remarked,  that  in  local  descriptions 
the  preliminary  names  are  invariably  put  in  the  nom.  case ; daliydush 
and  dida  being  fern,  nouns,  the  adjective  ndmd  is  also  in  that  gender 
to  agree  with  them.  Mddaiya  is  the  locative  used  perhaps  in  this 
passage  for  the  genitive. 

In  clause  twelve,  remark  that  as  adina  governs  a double  accu- 
sative, the  pronoun  shim  is  appended  to  khsliatram,  instead  of  shiya. 


Par.  14.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshayathiya : (2)  Khsliatram 

tya  hacha  amakham  ta62umaya  parabartam  aha,  awa  adam  patipa- 
dam  akunavam.  (3)  Adamshim  gath63wa  awastayam.  (4)  Yatha 
pruwamackiya,  awatha  adam  akunavam.  (5)  Ayad(a)n6,a  tya 
Gaumata  hya  Magusli  viyaka,  adam  niyatfarayam.  (6)  Karahya 
abi65charish  gaithamcha  maniyamcha,  vithabishc/ta  tyadish  Gau- 
mata hya  G6Magush  adina.  (7)  Adam  karam  gathwa  awastayam, 
ParsamcAa,  Madamc/tf,7a,  uta  aniva  dahyawa.  (8)  Yatha  pruwa- 

* Awahyaradiya  will  be  found  in  other  passages  to  refer  to  the  following,  rather 
than  to  the  preceding  clause,  and  the  translation  therefore  may  be,  “ He  would 
frequently  address  the  state,  (or  the  troops,)  which  knew  the  old  Bardius  To 
the  effect,  “ He  would  address  the  state  lest  it  should  regard  me,”  &c.,  &c. 
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machiya  awatha  adam  tya  parabarta°Rm  patiyabaram.  (9)  Wash  mi 
Auramzadaha  inia  adam  akunavam.  (10)  Adam  hamatakhsAiya 
r,3yata  vttham  tyam  amakham  gathwa  awastayam.  (11)  Yatba 
pruwamachiya  7"awatha  adam  hamatakbshiya,  washna  Auramaz- 
daha,  yatba  Gaumata  hya  Magu7'sh  vitbam  tyam  amakham  niya 
parabara. 

(l)“Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  The  crown  that  had  been  wrested 
from  our  race,  that  I recovered.  (3)  I established  it  firmly.  (4)  Like 
my  ancestor  (Cyrus?)  thus  I did.  (5)  The  rites  which  Gomates,  the 
Magian,  had  introduced,  I prohibited.  (6)  I reinstituted  for  the  state 
the  sacred  chaunts  and  (sacrificial)  worship,  and  (confided  them)  to 
the  families  which  Gomates,  the  Magian,  had  deprived  of  those  (offices). 
(7)  I firmly  established  the  kingdom,  both  Persia,  and  Media,  and  the 
other  provinces.  (8)  Like  my  predecessor  (Cyrus?)  thus  I restored 
that  which  had  been  taken  away.  (9)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I did 
this.  (10)  I laboured  until  I had  firmly  established  our  family.  (11) 
Like  my  ancestor  (Cyrus?)  thus  I laboured,  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd, 
(in  order)  that  Gomates,  the  Magian,  might  not  (or  did  not)  supersede 
our  family.” 

This  is  probably  the  most  difficult  paragraph  which  occurs  in  the 
Behistun  Inscriptions.  Of  several  of  the  most  important  words  the 
orthography  is  doubtful;  of  others  the  etymology  is  almost  impe- 
netrable, and  the  construction,  moreover,  in  some  parts  renders  the 
division  into  sentences,  a matter  of  serious  embarrassment.  I am 
compelled,  therefore,  to  adopt  a more  elaborate  commentary  than 
usual. 

Clause  two.  Patipadam  is  no  doubt  from  TTHTOf.  “to  restore,” 
but  the  Cuneiform  word  can  hardly  be  a participle.  It  is  more  likely 
a verbal  adjective  formed  by  the  simple  affix  in  a added  to  the 
root;  awa  patipadam*  I consider  to  be  in  the  acc.  neuter  to  agree 
with  khshatram. 

Clause  three.  Gathwa,  I suppose  to  be  the  instr.  sing,  of  a masc. 

theme  in  u,  derived  from  the  root  TTTM,  “ to  stay,”  or  “ stand,”  and 
used  adverbially ; I translate  it  accordingly  “firmly;’’  but  the  iden- 
tification at  the  same  time  is  far  from  certain.  Stdya  in  the  com- 
pound verb  awastayam,  is  probably  the  causal  form  of  sta,  for  the 

Sanskrit  WPTO. 


* Perhaps  this  word  should  rather  be  written  patipadma,  being  formed  from 
the  compound  root  with  the  Unadi  affix  in  . 
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Clause  four.  P ruwamachiya  is  another  very  difficult  word.  I 
merely  suggest  the  derivation  of  pruwa,  “ before,”  ma  (ablat.)  for 

mat,  and  the  indefinite  particle  chiya  (for  fall),  the  signification 
being  “one  before  me,”  that  is,  “my  ancestor”  or  “predecessor.” 
The  objection  to  this  etymology  is,  that  chiya  or  chit  gives  an  inde- 
finite signification,  whereas  the  allusion  would  appear  to  be  to  the  par- 
ticular precedent  of  Persian  delivery  from  the  Median  yoke  by  Cyrus 
the  Great.  I must  add,  that  the  orthography  also  is  doubtful.  The 
word  may  perhaps  he  read  in  the  three  several  passages  where  it  occurs. 

pruwamadiya,  and  in  that  case,  I would  compound  it  of  U%,  “ an 

ancestor,”  and  “mine.”  Whichever  explanation  may  he  pre- 

ferred, a verb  would  appear  to  be  understood ; the  literal  construction 

being  “as  my  ancestor  did,  thus  I .” 

Of  the  fifth  and  sixth  clauses,  I confess  my  rendering  to  be  little 
better  than  conjectural;  ayad(a)na  is  certainly  the  acc.  plur.  of  a 
fem.  theme  in  a,  for  the  relative  tyd  which  follows  will  alone  admit 
of  that  explanation ; but  unless  the  initial  letter  be  an  unmeaning 

prosthesis,  (which  I greatly  doubt,)  and  yad(a)na  be  allied  to  •ET$r> 
I know  of  no  possible  etymology.  Viyaka  is  evidently  the  imperfect 
of  a verb  compounded  of  vi,  and  a theme  of  the  2nd  class  commencing 
with  k,  but  I cannot  find  any  suitable  correspondent  in  Sanskrit; 
niyatrarayam  also  is  of  equal  obscurity.  I question  if  the  verb  can 
possibly  be  formed  of  faff'd,  “ restraining,”  and  the  causal  form  of 
“ to  go,”  for  the  temporal  augment  would  then  precede  the  com- 
pound. The  etymology  would  appear  to  be  the  particle  fa  prefixed 
to  the  imperfect  of  a root  ^conjugated  in  the  tenth  class,  but  the 
Sanskrit  offers  no  such  equivalent.  If  the  reading  were  niijapdrayam, 
(and  the  mutilation  of  the  rock  renders  it  impossible  to  distinguish 
with  certainty  if  the  character  be  ^ or  ^),  I should  refer  the  word 

to  the  root  (MTTTlfrr),  “ to  protect,”  or  “ nourish,”  and  the  whole 
construction  of  the  sentence  would  require  in  consequence  to  be 
altered.  The  translation,  indeed,  which  I should  then  give  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  clauses  would  be,  “ The  rites  which  Gomates,  the 
Magian,  had  interdicted,  I protected  for  the  state,  entrusting  both  the 
sacred  chaunts,  and  the  performing  of  worship,  to  the  families  which 
Gomates,  the  Magian,  had  deprived  of  those  offices.” 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  decide  whether  karahya,  which  appears  to 
be  the  genitive  used  for  the  dative  may  belong  to  the  fifth  or  sixth 
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clauses,  and  the  point  is  of  no  great  consequence.  Of  more  importance 
is  it  to  ascertain  the  signification  of  the  following  term  abicharish.  If 
that  reading  be  correct,  I can  suggest  no  other  grammatical  condition 
for  the  word  than  that  of  the  nom.  sing,  of  a verbal  noun  in  i;  but 
neither  will  the  signification  of  “deceiving,”  or  “conjuring,”  which 
belongs  to  the  Sanskrit  apply  to  this  passage,  nor  (although 

such  a construction  is  common  in  Zend,)  is  the  verbal  noun  in  any 
other  passage  of  the  inscriptions  that  I am  aware  of  used  for  the 
imperfect  or  the  participle. 

Gaithdmchd,  maniyamcha,  are  certainly  nouns  in  the  acc.  case  in 
apposition  with  each  other,  and  vithabishcha  (distinguished  from  the 
instr.  vithaibish-cha,)  is,  I think,  the  dative  plural  of  vitha,  “a  family,” 
or  “ tribe,”  with  the  same  copulative  suffix.  Tyddish,  also,  is  the 
relative  pron.  in  the  acc.  fern.  plur.  to  agree  with  vitha,  “ the  families,” 
united,  I think,  to  the  acc.  plur.  neut.  of  the  suffixed  pronoun,  refer- 
ring to  gaitlidm  and  mdniyam,  which  as  inanimate  objects  require  that 
gender;  the  double  accusative  contained  in  this  word  is  governed  by 
adina,  and  the  close  of  the  sentence  is  sufficiently  plain. 

I have  thus  noticed  the  chief  difficulties  which  occur  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  clauses.  They  are  of  such  a nature  as  to  render  the  trans- 
lation, in  its  present  shape,  worthy  of  little  or  no  confidence,  and  the 
construction,  moreover,  which  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  employment  of 
the  term  abicharish,  is  so  extremely  unsatisfactory,  that  I am  half 
inclined  to  suspect  an  error  of  inscription  upon  the  rock.  If  we  could 
suppose  the  letter  to  have  been  omitted  in  this  word  abicharish 
by  an  oversight  of  the  artist,  the  true  reading  being  abicharabish,  the 
construction  would  be  comparatively  easy.  I would  then  translate, 
“ The  rites  wdiich  Gomates,  the  Magian,  had  interdicted,  I restored  to 
the  servants  of  the  state,  both  the  sacred  chaunts  and  the  divine 
worship,  and  to  those  families  (I  committed  them)  which  Gomates, 
the  Magian,  had  deprived  of  their  offices,”  or  more  simply  in  the 
latter  part,  “ both  the  sacred  chaunts  and  the  divine  worship  (I 
restored)  to  the  tribes  (or  the  people  generally)  whom  Gomates,  the 
Magian,  had  deprived  of  them.” 

Vithabishchd,  I must  add,  is  a doubtful  orthography,  and  I am  not 
at  all  satisfied  with  a construction  which  would  thus  place  a dative 
plural  in  the  same  copulative  category  with  singular  accusatives*;  but 
if  the  wanting  letter  in  vithabish(-)a  be  not  yY>.  I can,  I confess, 
conjecture  no  other  possible  restoration. 

* Vithabishcha  might  be  considered,  perhaps,  to  be  connected  immediately  with 
abicharabish,  the  noun  being  in  each  instance  in  the  dative  plural. 
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In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  clauses,  hamatakhshiya  is  the  1st  pers. 
sing,  of  the  middle  imperf.,  and  akunavam  and  pardbara,  notwith- 
standing that  they  follow  particles  and  have  thus  a conditional  or  sub- 
junctive signification,  are  placed  in  the  same  tense  of  the  indicative 
mood,  for  the  subjunctive  imperfect  in  the  language  of  the  inscrip- 
tions appears  to  have  been  only  used  to  convey  an  optative  signi- 
fication. 


Par.  15.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khsMyath72 iya:  (2)  Ima  tya 
adam  akunavam  pasawa  yatha  khshayathiya  abavam. 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  This  is  what  I did  after  that  I became 
king.” 

I suppose  ima,  “ this,”  to  refer  particularly  to  the  acts  described  in 
the  last  paragraph. 


Par.  16.  (1)  Thatiya  73Dar(a)yavush  khshayathiya : (2)  Yatha  adam 
Gaumatam  tyam  Magum  iiwdjanam, y>a74sawa  | niartiya,  Atfina  nama, 
Upadarmahya  putra  huwa  udapataid;  (3)  Uwajai75y a karahya 
awatha  athaha : (4)  “ Adam  Uwajaiya  khshayathiya  amiya.” 

(5)  Pa sawa  Uwa7t'j iy;i  hamitriya  abava;  (6)  abiya  awam  Atrinam 
ashiyava ; (7)  huwa  khshayathiya  77abava  Uwajaiya.  (8)  Uta  f 

martiya  Babiruviya,  Naditabira  nama,  Aina  - - - - hy78a  putra, 
huwa  udapatata.  (9)Babirauwa  karam  awatha  adurujiya,  (10)  Adam 
Nab79ukadrachara  amiya,  hya  Nabunitahya  putra.  (11)  Pasawa 
kara  hya  Babiruviya  80haruwa  abiya  awam  Naditabiram  'ashiyava. 
(12)  Babirush  hamitriya  abava.  (13)  Kh81shat?am  tya  Babirauwa 
huwa  agarbayata. 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King  : — (2)  When  I had  slain  Gomates,  the 
Magian,  then  a certain  man,  named  Atrines,  the  son  of  Opadarmes,  he 
arose;  (3)  to  the  state  of  Susiana  he  thus  said:  (4) ‘I  am  king  of 
Susiana.’  (5)  Then  the  Susians  became  rebellious;  (6)  they  went 
over  to  that^Atrines ; (7)  he  became  King  of  Susiana.  (8)  And  a cer- 
tain man,  a Babylonian,  named  Naditabirus  the  son  of  TEna , 

he  arose.  (9)  The  state  of  Babylonia  he  thus  falsely  addressed,  (10) 
(saying),  ‘ I am  Nabochodrossor,  the  sun  of  Nabonidus.’  (11)  Then 
the  entire  Babylonian  state  went  over  to  that  Naditabirus.  (12)  Ba- 
bylon revolted  (or  became  rebellious.)  (13)  He  seized  the  government 
of  Babylonia.” 

In  the  third  clause,  Uwajaiya  is  the  locative  used  for  the  genitive, 
and  karahya  is  the  genitive  used  for  the  dative.  In  geographical 
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names,  indeed,  we  almost  invariably  find  this  substitution  of  the  loca- 
tive for  the  genitive,  and  the  dative  is  under  any  circumstances,  of 
exceedingly  rare  employment. 

Clause  five.  Remark  the  orthographical  distinction  between  the 
locative  Uwajaiya,  with  the  palatal  in  the  first  form,  and  the  ethnic 
title  Uwajiya,  where  the  adjectival  suffix  in  iya  is  added  to  the  theme, 
and  the  palatal  takes  the  second  form  in  consequence.  The  final 
elongation  in  this  word  and  in  liamitriya  marks  the  nom.  plur.  repre- 
senting the  Sanskrit 

Clause  eight.  Babiruviya  is  the  ethnic  title  formed  with  the 
adjectival  suffix  in  iya  appended  to  a theme  in  u;  it  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  any  case  of  the  3rd  declension. 

Clause  nine.  Babirauwa  is  the  locative  of  a masc.  theme  in  u used 
for  the  genitive,  and  adurujiya  is  made  to  govern  kdram  in  the  acc. 
instead  of  in  the  genitive,  (substituted  for  the  dative,)  which  is  the  usual 
construction.  The  locative  (for  the  genitive)  preceding  the  object  of 
the  verb  in  this  passage,  the  relative  pronoun  is  not  required.  Had 
the  object  been  placed  first,  we  should  have  had  kdram  tyam  Bdbi- 
rauwa,  as  we  have  khshatram  tya  Babirauwa  in  the  last  sentence  of 
the  paragraph. 


Par.  17.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshaya"2thiya : (2)  Pasawa 

adam  fraishayam  Uwajam;  (3)  huwa*  Atrina  basta  anayata  abiya 
mas3m.  (4)  Adamshim  awajanam. 

(l)“Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  Then  I sent  to  Susiana;  (3)  that 
Atrines  was  brought  to  me  a prisoner,  (lit.  * bound.’)  (4)  I slew  him.” 

Clause  two.  Fraish(a)ya,  “ to  send,”  (Sans.  JPT  limftT,)  governs 
an  accusative  in  this  passage,  without  the  introduction  of  abiya.  The 
restoration  of  the  third  clause  is  doubtful.  In  the  reading  that  I have 
adopted,  I suppose  basta  to  be  the  past  participle,  and  anayata  to  be 

the  imperfect  passive  of  a verb  which  answers  to  the  Sans. 
and  which  in  the  inscriptions  by  some  strange  irregularity  appears  to 

drop  the  radical  The  participle  and  verb  are  perhaps  united  iu  a 
single  word  bastanayata,  as  we  find  in  another  passage  the  compouud 
orthography  of  pdtdhatiyaf  for  pat  a dhatiya. 

* I may  observe  in  this  place,  that  huwa,  whatever  be  its  etymology,  is 
uniformly  used  as  the  nom  sing,  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  replacing  in  that 
capacity  the  pronoun  of  the  3rd  person. 

+ See  Niebuhr's  Inscription  I,  line  22. 
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Par.  18.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshayathiya : (2)  Pasawa  adam 
A«'84birum  ashiyavam  abiya  a warn  Naditabiram,  hya  Nabuka- 
dracbai’a  agau bata.  (3)  85Kara  liya  Naditabirahya  Tigram  ada- 

r(a)ya;  (4)  awada  aishatata,  uta  86abish  naviya  aha.  (5)  Pasawa 
adam  karam  m - - (?)  kauwa  aw  - - - - (?)  kanam.  (6)  Aniyam 

dash(a)87barim  akunavam;  (7)  Aniyahya  asm anayam.  (8)  Au- 

ramazdamaiya  upastnm  88abara.  (9)  Washna  Auramazdaha  Tigram 
viya  - - raya  - - (10)  Pasawa  awam  karam  S9tyam  Naditabirahya 
adam  ajanam  wasiya.  (11)  Atriyatiya/tya  mahya  (or  ^HI) 
rau°°chabish,  thakata  aha  awatha  hamar(a)nam  akuma. 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  Then  I proceeded  to  Babylon  against 
that  Naditabirus,  who  was  called  Nabochodrossor.  (3)  The  forces  of 
Naditabirus  held  the  Tigris  : (4)  there  they  had  come,  and  they  had 
boats,  (lit.  ‘to  them  were  boats  ’).  (5)  Then  I placed  a detachment  on 

rafts,  (?)  (or  ‘ I mounted  a detachment  on  Elephants’).  (?)  (6)1  brought 
the  enemy  into  difficulty,  (?)  (or  ‘I  made  a demonstration  against  the 
enemy.’)  (?)  (7)  I assaulted  the  enemy’s  position  (?).  (8)  Ormazd 
brought  help  to  me.  (9)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  I succeeded  in 
passing  the  Tigris.  (?)  (10)  Then,  (or  and)  I entirely  defeated,  (lit. 

‘I  slew  very  much’)  the  army  of  that  Naditabirus.  (11)  On  the  27  th 
day  of  the  month  of  Atriyata,  then  it  was  we  thus  fought.” 


Clause  two.  Remark  that  the  verb  gauba,  “ to  say,”  (Sans.  UM, 
gwpa\  Pers.  i_if,  guf,)  although  conjugated  in  the  active  voice,  is 
always  used  with  a passive  signification. 

Clause  three.  Addraya  is  the  3rd  pers.  of  the  active  imperf.  of  the 
tenth  class,  but  the  number  is  not  distinguishable,  as  it  may  stand  for 
adarayan  as  well  as  for  adarayat;  and  although  the  nom.  Jcdra  is  in 
the  singular,  it  may,  I believe,  as  a noun  of  multitude  govern  the 
plural;  in  the  next  sentence,  indeed,  the  pronoun  which  appears  to 
refer  to  it  is  used  in  the  plural  number. 

Clause  four.  The  cause  of  the  reduplication  of  the  jjyy  in  aisha- 
tatd  is  quite  obscure  to  me,  and  I almost  suspect  an  error  of  the 
artist.  It  can  hardly  mark  the  plural  number,  for  the  Cuneiform 
orthography  of  anta  would  be  the  same  as  that  employed  for  ata,  and 
we  have  several  plural  forms  of  the  middle  imperfect,  thus  exhibiting 
the  termination  which  is  common  to  both  numbers ; as  in  ahatd,  “they 
were;”  paraita,  “they  returned;”  alcunavatd,  “ they  did;”  abaratd, 
“they  brought,”  &c.;  and  yet  I cannot  imagine  any  other  reason  for 
writing  aishatatd  instead  of  aishala.  Abish,  also,  which  occurs  in  the 
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same  sentence  is  a word  of  suspicious  orthography.  The  inflexions  of 

in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  exhibit  so  great  a variety 
from  the  Sanskrit  declension,  that  abish  may  possibly  be  the  dative 
plural,  as  aibish  would  be  the  instrumental  of  the  same  number;  but 
from  the  construction  of  the  sentence  I should  expect  to  find  the  dative 
plural  of  huwa,  rather  than  that  of  iyam,  and  I am  almost  inclined 
therefore  to  think  that  abish  may  be  an  error  for  awabish. 

The  translations  which  I have  attempted  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  clauses  must  be  considered  purely  conjectural.  In  the  fifth 
clause,  the  word  ending  in  kauwd  must  be  the  loc.  plur.  of  a fem. 
noun  of  the  1st  declension,  and  if  we  read  the  word  matakduwa  we 
might  perhaps  obtain  the  signification  of  “ Elephants,”  but  the  gender 
would  still  be  an  embarrassment,  and  I can  suggest  no  other  resto- 
ration. The  following  term,  also,  is  no  doubt  the  1st  pers.  imperfect 
of  an  active  verb,  but  it  would  be  certainly  hazardous  to  attempt  its 
identification. 

Aniyam  dash(a)bdrim  akunavam,  I consider  to  form  a complete 
sentence,  and  aniyam,  which  signifies  “ an  enemy,”  as  well  as  “other,” 
has  probably  the  former  signification  in  this  passage.  Whether 
dash(a)barim  however  may  be  the  acc.  of  a masc.  adjectival  theme  in 
i,  or  whether  it  may  not  rather  be  an  independent  noun,  akunavam 
in  this  passage  governing  a double  acc.,  I am  quite  unable  to  decide. 
In  the  one  case  we  must  suppose  an  adjective  (like  the  Pers.  dushwdr, 
from  and  N,  signifying  “brought  into  difficulty,”  (lit. 
“heavily  loaded”).  In  the  other  the  verbal  root  may  be  “to 
threaten,”  and  the  sense  of  the  passage  may  be,  “ I made  a demon- 
stration on  (or  against)  the  enemy.”  I must  add,  that  the  substitution 
of  dash  for  dush,  which  in  default  of  another  etymology  I am  obliged 
to  assume,  throws  still  further  doubt  on  the  true  meaning  of  the 
sentence. 

In  the  seventh  clause,  aniyahya  is  the  gen.  sing,  of  aniya,  “ an 
enemy.”  The  following  term  commencing  with  asma,  which,  as  a 

derivative  from  , “ a stone,”  perhaps  signifies  a sanger,  or 

“entrenched  position,”  must  be  the  acc.  case  of  a noun;  and  the 
remaining  word,  of  which  we  have  only  the  termination,  I conjecture 
to  be  the  1st  pers.  of  an  active  imperf.  of  the  4th  t.ass;  but  it  would 
be  a mere  waste  of  time  to  attempt  a restoration  of  the  sentence. 

Clause  nine.  Perhaps  the  mutilated  word  which  follows  Tigram 
may  be  viyatarayam,  which  would  give  the  meaning  of  “ I passed 
over.”  The  characters  are  too  much  injured  to  admit  of  the  ortho- 
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grapky  being  verified,  but  this  term,  or  a word  of  similar  import,  will 
alone  suit  the  context. 

I think  also  that  the  word  which  commences  the  tenth  clause  must 
be  pasawa  or  uta,  and  I have  translated  accordingly. 

In  the  eleventh  clause  the  construction  is  sufficiently  plain; 
akuma  the  1st  pers.  plur.  for  aJcunma,  is  always  used  when  Darius 
describes  an  action  which  he  fought  in  person. 


Par.  19.  (1)  Tkatiya  Dar(a)yawwsh  kh91shayathiya : (2)  Pasawa 

adam  Babirum  ashiyavam.  (3)  At/dya  Babirum  ya tha  . . . 92ayam, 
Zazana  nama,  wardanam  anuwa  Ufratauwa,  awada  huwa  Nadita- 
93bira  hya  Nabukkadrackara  agaubata  aisha  hada  kara  patish  m dm, 
Jiamar{a)nam  91chartaniya.  (4)  Pasawa  hamar(a)nam  akuma. 
(5)  Auramazdamaiya  upastam  a bara.  (6)  Washna  A )(ramas:iz- 
daka  kararn  tyam  Naditabirahya  adam  ajanam  -wasiya.  (7)  Ani- 
ya  apiya  - - h - - a;  (8)  a96pishim  parabara;  (9)  Anamakahya 
mahya  y rauchabish,  thakata  aha  a watlid  hamar(a)nam  akuma. 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  Then  I marched  upon  Babylon.  (3) 
Near  Babylon  when  I had  arrived,  the  city  named  Zazana,  upon  the 
Euphrates,  there  that  Naditabirus,  who  was  called  Nabochodvossor, 
came  with  a force  before  me  preparing  (or  offering)  battle.  (4)  Then 
we  fought  a battle.  (5)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me.  (6)  By  the 
grace  of  Ormazd  the  force  of  Naditabirus  I entirely  defeated.  (7)  The 
enemy  fled  into  the  water,  (or  was  driven  into  the  river):  (8)  the 
water  destroyed  them.  (9)  On  the  2nd  day  of  the  month  Anamaka, 
then  it  was  we  thus  fought  the  battle.” 

In  the  third  clause  the  word  which  follows  yathd  cannot  be  restored 
even  conjecturally.  In  other  passages,  similar  in  construction,  we 
have  rasa  or  pararasa,  “ to  arrive,”  or  “ reach,”  but  in  this  sentence 
some  other  root  appears  to  be  employed  which  is  conjugated  in  the 
fourth  class*.  Ufratauwa  I suppose  to  be  the  locative  sing,  of  a fern, 
theme  in  u,  the  inflexion  being  similar  to  that  which  we  have  already 
seen  in  dahyauwa.  Anuwa  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  Sanskrit 
and  the  substitution  therefore  of  the  locative  for  the  accus.  is 
remarkable.  The  last  word  of  the  third  clause,  chartaniya,  we  shall 
frequently  find  employed  as  a present  participle,  the  termination  in 
niya  for  that  form  of  the  verb  being  another  instance  of  deviation 
from  Sanskrit  orthography. 


I suspect  this  imperfect  word  to  be  nijayam , which  occurs  in  col.  2,  line  64. 
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In  the  seventh  clause,  apiya,  is,  I think,  either  the  loc.  or  the  gen. 
used  for  the  loc.  of  a fein.  theme  in  i,  apish  being  used  for  the  Sans. 

^TPIt  and  in  the  eighth  clause  we  have  this  nom.  Apish  united  to  the 
accusative  shim,  one  of  the  sibilants  being  dropped  in  the  compound 
word.  The  verb  which  closes  the  seventh  clause  is  probably  the  3rd 
pers.  sing,  of  an  imperf.,  and  the  signification  must  be  either  neuter  or 
passive,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  restore  the  orthography. 


Column  II. 

Par.  1.  (1)  'Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshayat/n'ya : (2)  Pasawa  Nadi- 
tabira  lur'd  a kamanaibish  asbaraibish  a Liya  Bahirum  ashiya3va. 
(3)  Pasawa  adam  Babirum  ash iyavam.  (4)  - - - - ? aha  uta  Ba- 
4birum  agarbayam,  uta  awam  Naditabirawi  agarbayam.  (5)  Pasawa 
awa5m  Naditabiram  adam  Babirauwa  awaja/iam. 

(1)  “Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  Then  Naditabirus,  with  the  horsemen 
who  were  faithful  to  him,  (lit. ‘his  well-wishers,’)  fled  to  Babylon. 

(3)  Then  I proceeded  to  Babylon.  (4) I both  took  Babylon 

and  seized  that  Naditabirus.  (5)  Afterwards  1 slew  that  Naditabirus 
at  Babylon.” 

In  the  fourth  clause  the  construction  would  seem  to  require,  “ By 
the  grace  of  Ormazd,  I both  took  Babylon,”  &c.,  but  I hesitate  to  give 
such  a restoration;  see  note  on  the  Cuneiform  text. 

Remark  in  the  fifth  clause  Babirauwa  in  the  locat.  case,  signifying 
“at  Babylon,”  or  “in  Babylon.” 


Par.  2.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavusli  khBshayathiya : (2)  Yata  adam 

Babirauwa  aham,  i ma  dahyawa  <ya  hachama  ha'mitfiya  abava: 
Parsa,  Uwaja,  Mada,  Athura,  Annina,  Parthw a,  Margusb,  Tha- 
8tagush,  Saka. 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  Whilst  I was  at  Babylon  these  are  the 
countries  which  revolted  against  me  : Persis,  Susiana,  Media,  Assyria, 
Armenia,  Parthia,  Margiana,  Sattagydia,  and  Sacia.” 

From  the  literal  construction  of  the  second  clause,  we  should  he 
led  to  infer  that  the  revolt  of  the  various  provinces  enumerated  in  the 
text,  occurred  simultaneously  during  Darius’s  sojourn  at  Babylon ; but 
as  we  proceed  with  an  account  of  the  several  rebellions,  we  shall  find 
that  the  passage  cannot  be  understood  in  this  manner.  The  original 
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Median  revolt,  which  in  its  consequences  appears  to  have  threatened 
the  disorganization  of  the  empire,  hurst  forth,  no  doubt,  while  Darius 
was  still  at  Babylon,  but  he  marched  from  that  place  in  person  to 
suppress  it,  and  during  the  progress  of  his  operations  against  the  other 
provinces  he  was  certainly  in  the  upper  country. 


Par.  3.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshaya£/«ya ; (2)  f martiya 

Martiya  na’ma,  Chichikhraish  putra,  Kuganaka  nama  war danam 
Pdrsiya,  awada  adaraya.  (3)  '"Huwa  udapatata ; (4)  Uwajaiya 
karahya  awatha  athaha : (5)  “Adam  Umanish  amiya  Uuwajaiya 
khshayathiya.” 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  A certain  man  named  Martius,  the  son 
of  Sisicres;  the  city  of  Persia,  named  Cyganaca,  there  he  dwelt.  (3)  He 
rose  up  ; (4)  to  the  state  of  Susiana  he  thus  said:  (5)  ‘I  am  Omanes, 
the  King  of  Susiana.’  ” 

In  the  second  clause,  Chichikhraish  is  the  gen.  of  a masc.  theme  in 
i,  and  Pdrsiya  is  the  loc.  used  for  the  genitive.  In  the  fourth  clause, 
Uivajaiya  is  also  the  loc.  used  for  the  gen.,  and  karahya  is  the  gen. 
used  for  the  dative. 


Par.  4.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshayatAfya ; (2) kiya  adam 

ashan'hya  aham  abiya  Uwajam.  (3)  Pasawa  hachama  - - - 
Uwajiya.  awam  Marti13yam  agarbaya  hyasham  mathishta  aha, 
(4)  - - - - na. 

(1)  “Says  Darius  the  King  :— (2)  I was  moving  a little  way  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Susiana.  (?)  (3)  Then  the  Susians  fearing  (?)  from  me,  seized 

that  Martius,  who  was  their  chief,  (4)  and  they  slew  him.  (?)  ” 

The  mutilation  of  this  paragraph  renders  it  quite  impossible  to 
give  the  sense  with  any  certainty.  If  the  imperfect  word  in  clause 
two  be  adakiya,  for  the  Persian  ^ andaki,  and  aslianiya  be  the 

present  participle  of  “ to  go,”  or  “ move,”  the  signification  may 
be  that  which  I have  adopted;  but  I place  little  reliance  on  the  iden- 
tification of  either  of  these  terms.  In  the  third  clause,  also,  I know 
not  if  the  construction  be  “ then  as  it  was  said  by  me,”  hachama 
yathd  athahya,  or  whether  the  word  which  follows  hachama,  may  not 
rather  be  a participle  signifying  “fearing.”  The  fourth  clause  is 
probably  utdshim  ciwdjana  or  pasdwashim  aivdjana,  the  latter  term 
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being  for  awajanan,  (Sans.  vt'-iTIDT ,)  as  awaja  in  the  sing,  is  for 
awahan,  (Sans.  "SFTrtT'T). 


Par.  5.  (1)  Thatiya  D14ar(a)yavush  klishayathiya:  (2)  | martiya  Fra- 
wartish  ndma,  Mdda,  huwa  udapatatI5a.  (3)  Madaiya  karahya 
awatha  athaha:  (4)  “Adam  Khshathrita  army  a,  Uwakhshatara- 

h16ya  taumaya.”  (5)  Pasawa  kara  Mada  hya  vithdpatiya  alia,  ha- 
cliama  hamitfiya  a17bava.  (6)  Abiya  awam  Frawartim  ashiyava; 
(7)  huwa  klishayathiya  abava  Madaiya. 

(1)  “Says  Darius  the  King (2)  A certain  man  named  Phraortes,  a 
Median,  he  rose  up.  (3)  To  the  state  of  Media  he  thus  said  : (4)  * I 
am  Xathrites,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares.’  (5)  Then  the  Median  forces, 
which  were  at  home  (in  their  houses),  revolted  against  me.  (6)  They 
went  over  to  that  Phraortes;  (7)  he  became  king  of  Media.” 

In  the  third  clause  remark  as  usual  the  loc.  Madaiya  for  the 
genitive,  and  the  gen.  karahya  for  the  dative. 

In  the  fourth  clause,  taumdyd  is  either  the  gen.  or  abl.  of  a fem. 
theme  in  a.  The  restored  word,  vithdpatiya  in  the  fifth  clause,  I sup- 
pose to  be  for  vitliaspatiya,  vithds  being  the  acc.  plur.  of  a fem. 
theme  in  short  a,  and  the  dental  s in  Sanskrit  being  dropped  before  a 
p in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  as  it  is  also  dropped  before  the 
m*.  I translate  kara  indifferently,  “ forces,”  “ army,”  or  “ the  state;” 
etymologically  it  will  signify  “ any  executive  power.” 

Par.  6.  (1)  I8Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  klishayathiya : (2)  Kara  Parsa 

utd  Mdda  hya  upa  mam  a'°ha,  huwa  kamanama  aha.  (3)  Pasawa 
adam  kara mfraishayam.  (4)  Vularna  nama  Parsa,  man20a  badaka, 
awamsham  mathisktam  akunavam.  (5)  Awathdshdm  athaham: 
(6)  “Prita  awam  k21arain  tyam  Madam  jata,  hya  mana  ni ya  gauba- 
tiya.’'  (7)  Pasawa  huwa  Vidarna  ha22da  kara  ashiyava.  (8)  Yatha 

Madam  pararasa,  M Kama,  wardanam  Ma23daiya,  awada 

hamar(a)nam  akunaush  hadd  M ‘hdaibish.  (9)  ( Uya  1)  Madaiskuwa 
24mathishta  aha,  huwa  adakiya  niya da . (10)  Aura- 

* Vithdpatiya,  will  etymologically,  I think,  refer  to  the  tribes,  of  which  the 
Median  nation  was  composed,  rather  than  to  “ homes,"  or  “ houses,"  the  Sanskrit 
correspondent  being  cftip  (Zend  vatj,  Peli.  vij,)  rather  than  fgjj.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  'if  the  restoration  be  correct,  the  true  translation  of  the  fifth  clause 
will  be,  “ Then  the  Medes,  those  of  the  tribes,  revolted  against  me.” 
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mazdamaiya  u25pastam  abara;  (11)  washna  Auramazdaha  kara  bya 
Vidarnahya  awam  karam  t26yam  hamitriyam  aja  wasiya.  (12)  Ana- 
makahya  meJiya  ^ raucbabish,  thakat27a  alia  awathasham  ba- 
mar(a)nam  kartam.  (13)  Pasawa/tttwa*  liar  a hya  mana  Kapada 
nam2#a,  dabyausb  Madaiya,  awada  mam  clutd  amdnaya,  ydta  adam 
arasam  Mada29m. 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  The  army  of  Persians  and  Medes  that 
was  (on  service)  with  me,  that  remained  faithful  to  me.  (?)  (3)  Then 

I sent  forth  (these)  troops.  (4)  Hydarnes  by  name,  a Persian,  one  of 
my  subjects,  him  I appointed  their  leader.  (5)  I thus  addressed 
them : (6)  ‘ Happiness  attend  ye ! smite  that  Median  State,  which 
does  not  acknowledge  me.’  (7)  Then  that  Hydarnes  marched  with  his 
army.  (8)  When  we  reached  Media,  a city  of  Media  named  Ma  . . . , 
there  he  engaged  the  Medes.  (9)  He  who  was  leader  of  the  Medes 
could  not  at  all  resist  him.  (?)  (10)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ; 

(11)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  the  troops  of  Hydarnes  entirely  defeated 
the  rebel  army.  (12)  On  the  6th  day  of  the  month  of  Anamaka, 
then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them.  (13)  Subsequently 
my  forces  remained  at  Capada,  a district  of  Media,  apart  from  me  until 
I myself  arrived  in  Media.” 

The  second  clause  evidently  refers  to  a distinction  between  the 
Median  troops  who  were  in  their  own  country,  and  those  who  were 
on  service  at  Babylon.  The  former  supported  the  cause  of  Phraortes, 
the  latter  remained  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  Darius.  It  is  not  easy, 
at  the  same  time,  to  determine  the  grammatical  condition  of  lcamanam 
or  kamanama.  Kamanam  would  be  the  nom.  sing.  neut.  of  lcamana, 
(of  which  we  have  the  instr.  plur.  in  kamanaibish,)  and  with  this  form 
the  masc.  kara  could  scarcely  by  possibility  agree.  I conjecture, 
therefore,  that  the  final  ma  may  be  the  ablative  of  the  1st  personal 
pronoun,  as  in  hacliama,  and  that  the  word  may  signify  “ desirous  of 
me,”  or  “ faithful  to  me.” 

Clause  four.  This  Vidarna  or  Hydarnes,  is  probably  the  indi- 
vidual of  that  name,  who  was  one  of  the  seven.  Mana  badaka  sig- 
nifies literally,  “bound  to  me,”  but  I always  translate  the  phrase, 
“ one  of  my  servants,”  or  “ one  of  my  subjects.”  In  awamsham  and 
awatlidshdm,  remark  that  the  suffixed  plural  of  the  3rd  pers.  is  used 
in  reference  to  kara,  that  term,  although  in  the  sing.,  being  a noun  of 
multitude. 

* Perhaps  the  word  huwa  may  intervene  between  pasdwa  and  kara ; it  is  not 
required  by  the  context,  but  the  single  word  kdra  will  not  fill  up  the  interval  on 
the  rock. 
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Clause  six.  Prita  is  the  2nd  pers.  plur.  imper.  of  ift.  “ to 
rejoice.”  It  appears  to  be  used  as  a mere  benedictory  formula  of 
address,  like  the  Latin,  “ salvete." 

The  restored  word  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  clause,  may  be  either 
Ma daibish  or  Ma dayihish.  The  former  would  be  the  most  regular 

orthography,  but  in  a very  similar  passage  in  line  16,  col.  iii,  we  have 
the  reading  hacla  Margayibish. 

Clause  nine.  Mddaishuwd  is  the  loc.  masc.  plur.  used  apparently 
for  the  genitive.  It  is  impossible  to  restore  the  words  which  ter- 
minate this  sentence,  and  adalciya  is  so  difficult  of  interpretation,  that 
the  sense  even  is  obscure.  I compare  the  word  conjecturally  with 
either  the  Persian  “a  little,”  or  the  Turkish  anjak,  “only.” 

In  clause  thirteen,  chita  is  a very  doubtful  restoration  after  mam*. 
The  term  occurs  in  other  passages  of  a similar  import,  where  however 
it  precedes  the  pronoun  instead  of  following  it.  It  appears  to  be  a 
preposition  governing  the  acc.  case,  and  signifying  “ apart  from.”  I 
derive  it  conjecturally  from  the  root  fgp*,  “ to  divide,”  and  compare  it 
with  the  Persian  j j^,,  jida. 


Par.  7.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshayathiya ; (2)  Pasawa  Da- 
darshish  worn  a,  Armiuiya,  man3'a  badaka,  awam  adam  fraishayam 
Arminam.  (3)  Awathashiya  athaham : (4)  ZVidiya ; ka31ra  hya 

hamitfiya,  raana  niya  gaubatiya,  awam  jadiya.  (5)  Pasawa  Dadar- 
shi32sh  ashiyava.  (6)  Yatha  Arminam  pararasa,  pasawa  hamitriya 
hagamata  parai33ta  patish  Dadarshim  hamar(a)nam  chartaniya. 
(7)  - - - nama,  awahanam  A3)rmaniyiya  awada  hamar(a)nam 
akunava.  (8)  Auramazdamaiya  upastam  a35bara;  (9)  washna 
Auramazdaha,  kara  hya  maud  awam  kdram  tyam  hamitriyam 
3r,aja  wasiya.  (10)  Thurawaharahya  mahya  xauchabish,  thakata 
aha  awath37asham  hamar(a)nam  kartam. 

(1)  “Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  Then  Dadarses  by  name, an  Armenian, 
one  of  my  servants,  him  I sent  to  Armenia.  (3)  I thus  said  to  him  : 

(4)  ‘Greeting  to  thee;  the  rebel  state,  that  does  not  obey  me,  smite  it.’ 

(5)  Then  Dadarses  marched.  (6)  When  he  reached  Armenia,  then 
the  rebels,  having  collected,  came  again  before  Dadarses,  arraying 
(their)  battle.  (7)  ....  by  name,  a village  of  Armenia,  there  they 
engaged.  (8)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me;  (9)  by  the  grace  of 

* In  the  Cuneiform  text  I have  conjecturally  restored  kama,  but  on  further 
consideration  I prefer  the  reading  of  chita. 
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Ormazd,  my  forces  entirely  defeated  the  rebel  army.  (10)  On  the 

8th  day  of  the  month  of  Thurawahara,  then  it  was  a battle  was  thus 

fought  by  them.” 

In  the  second  clause,  Arminiya  is  the  nom.  of  the  ethnic  title 
formed  apparently  with  the  common  adjectival  suffix  in  ya.  Remark 
also,  that  fr a ishayam  in  this  sentence  governs  a double  accusative. 

Clause  four.  Pridiya  and  jadiya  are  in  the  2nd  pers.  imper.  sing, 
in  this  passage,  the  address  being  particularly  to  the  leader  Dadarses. 
In  the  last  paragraph  where  Darius  addressed  the  troops,  we  had 
prita  and  jata  in  the  plural.  Remark  also,  that  lcdra  hya  hamitriya 
is  the  nom.  to  the  verb  gaubatiya,  and  that  the  demonstrative  awam  is 
the  object  to  jadiya.  Aland  niya  gaubatiya  is  literally,  “mine  is  not 
called.” 

In  the  sixth  clause,  hagamata  is  the  nom.  plur.  of  the  past  par- 
ticiple for  hamgamata,  and  paraitd  is  the  3rd  pers.  plur.  of  the  middle 
imperf. ; the  particle  par,  “again,”  being  prefixed  to  the  verb,  which 
of  course  requires  the  temporal  augment.  We  must  be  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  terms  of  paraitd  and  prita,  although  the  Cunei- 
form orthography  is  necessarily  the  same.  Remark  also  in  this 
sentence,  that  cliartaniya,  which  is  certainly  the  plural,  is  undis- 
tinguished by  the  characteristic  of  number,  a circumstance  which 
seems  to  prove  the  Cuneiform  participle  in  niya  to  be  indeclin- 
able. 

Clause  seven.  Adjectives  like  pronouns  appear  in  the  language  of 
the  inscriptions  to  form  the  nom.  and  acc.  sing,  neuter  in  as  instead 
of  am;  otherwise  we  should  have  ndmam  rather  than  ndima,  (for 
namas,)  to  agree  with  the  neuter  nouns  wardanam,  awahanam,  &c. 
Armaniyaiya  may  either  be  the  dative  used  for  the  genitive  of  a masc. 

theme  in  i,  the  termination  in  yaiya  being  equivalent  to  the  Sanskrit  ^ 
or  it  may  be  the  locative  of  a masc.  theme  in  a.  It  is  impossible,  I 
think,  to  derive  Armaniya  from  Arrnina,  but  I hesitate  to  say  whe- 
ther the  variant  used  in  this  and  in  several  subsequent  passages,  may 
be  in  the  nom.  Armanish  or  Armaniya. 


Par.  8.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshdyathiya : (2)  Patiya  du- 

v'ffitiyain  hamitriya  hagamata  paraita  patisA  Dadarshim  kamar(a)- 
nam  cliartaMniya.  (3)  Tigra  nama  dida  Armaniyaiya  awada  lux- 
mar{a)nam  akunava.  (4)  A4"uramazdamaiya  upastam  abara; 
(5)  wasbna  Auramazddlia  lcdra.  Ay  a mana  a"  wain  karam  tyam 
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hamitriyam  aja  wasiya.  (6)  Thurawaliarahya  mahya  f2rau* 

chabish,  thakata  aha  awathasham  hamar(a)nam  Jcartam. 

(1)  “Says  Darius  the  King  : — (2)  For  the  second  time  the  rebels,  having 
collected,  returned  before  Dadarses  arraying  battle.  (3)  The  fort  of 
Armenia  named  Tigra,  there  they  engaged.  (4)  Ormazd  brought  help 
to  me  ; (5)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  entirely  defeated  that 
rebel  army.  (6)  On  the  18th  day  of  the  month  Thurawahara,  then  it 
was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them.” 

Remark  in  the  second  clause,  patiya  duvitiyam,  “ for  the  second 
time,”  a form  of  expression  that  will  frequently  occur  hereafter. 

In  the  third  clause,  the  variant  locative  (?)  Armaniyaiya  is  again 
used  for  the  more  regular  Arminaiya,  and  nama  is  put  in  the  fem.  to 
agree  with  didd. 


Par.  9.  (1)  Thdt'iya  Dar(a)ya43vush  khshayathiya : (2)  Patiya  tfiti- 

yam  ham itriya  hagamata  paraita  pat44ish  Dadarsbim  hamar(a)nam 
chartaniya.  (3)  - - - nama  didh  Armaniyaiya,  a45wada  hamar(a)- 
nam  akunava;  (4)  Auramazdamaiya  upastam  abara;  (5)  washna 
Aurama46zdaha  kara  hya  mana  awam  karam  tyam  hamitriyam  aja 
wasiya.  (6)  Thaigarclia47ish  mahya  rauchabish,  thakata  aha 

awathasham  hamar(a)nam  kartam.  (7)  Pasawa  48Dadarshish  chita 
mam  amanaya  a - - - gat'd  adam  arasam  Ma49dam. 

(1)  “ Sa)rs  Darius  the  King  : — (2)  For  the  third  time,  the  rebels  having 
assembled,  returned  before  Dadarses  arraying  battle.  (3)  A fort  of 

Armenia  named there  they  engaged.  (4)  Ormazd  brought 

help  to  me ; (5)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forces  entirely  defeated 
the  rebel  troops.  (6)  On  the  9th  day  of  the  month  Thaigarchish,  then 
it  was  a battle  was  thus  fought  by  them.  (7)  Afterwards  Dadarses 
remained  away  from  me  (in  the  field  ?)  until  I reached  Media.” 

In  the  sixth  clause,  remark  that  Thaigarchaish  is  the  genitive  of  a 
raasc.  theme  in  i. 

Clause  seven.  I have  already  explained  the  conjectural  meaning 
which  I give  to  chita  mam,  and  which  appears  to  me  to  be  preferable 
to  the  translation,  “ by  my  counsel,”  or  “ with  my  knowledge,”  which 
the  phrase  might  also  etymologically  be  made  to  bear.  The  word 
which  follows  amanaya  is  lost  and  I am  unable  to  restore  it,  but  I 
gather  from  the  Median  translation  that  it  cannot  represent  a proper 
name.  The  expression  “in  the  field,”  which  I have  interpolated  is 
wholly  conjectural.  Rasa  and  pararasa , wherever  they  are  used  in  a 
transitive  sense,  govern  an  accusative. 
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Par.  10.  (1)  Tkatiya  Dur(a)yavusk  khshayathiya : (2)  Pasciwa 

Wumisa  nama  Parsa,  mana  ba50daka,  awam  adam  fraiskayam 
Arminam.  (3 ) Awathdshiya  athaham:  (4)  “ Pridiya ; kara  51kya 
kamit  iya  mana  niya  gaubatiya,  awam  jadiya .”  (5)  Pasdw a 

Wumisa  a52skiyava.  (6)  Yatha  Arminam  pararasa,  pasdioa  harni- 
triya  hag amata  paraita  pa’’3tisk  Wumisam  kamar(a)nam  ckartaniya. 
(7)  - - i - - ndmd  cfo/iyausk  Atkuray54a,  awada  kamar(a)nam 
akunava.  (8)  Aura mazdamaiya  upastdm  abara ; (9)  waskna  Au- 
“ramazdaha,  kara  kya  mana  awam  karam  tyam  hamitiiyam  aja 
wasiya.  (10)  5f’Anamakakya  makya  rauchabish,  thakata  aha 

awathdsham  kamar(a)nam  5'kartam. 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  tke  King: — (2)  Then  (he  who  was)  named  Vomises,  a 
Persian,  one  of  my  servants,  him  I sent  to  Armenia.  (3)  Thus  I said 
to  him:  (4)  ‘ Hail  to  thee  ; the  rebel  state  which  does  not  acknowledge 
my  authority,  bring  it  under  submission.’  (5)  Then  Vomises  marched 
forth.  (6)  When  he  had  reached  Armenia,  then  the  rebels,  having 
assembled,  came  again  before  Vomises  in  order  of  battle.  (7)  A district 

of  Assyria  named there  they  engaged.  (8)  Ormnzd  brought 

help  to  me;  (9)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forces  entirely  defeated 
that  rebel  army.  (10)  On  the  13th  day  of  the  month  of  Anamaka, 
then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them.” 

As  we  find  in  the  seventh  clause,  that  the  battle  took  place  in 
Assyria,  it  may  be  suspected  that  in  this  and  in  the  other  paragraphs 
I have  adopted  an  erroneous  division  of  the  sentences.  We  may 
prefer,  indeed,  the  reading,  “(5)  Then  Vomises  marched  forth,  that  he 
might  reach  Armenia.”  “ (6)  Then  the  rebels  having  assembled  came 
again  before  Vomises  in  battle-array.”  “(7)  A district  of  Assyria, 

named , there  they  engaged.”  For  if  Vomises  had  reached 

Armenia  from  Babylon,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  how  an  action 
could  have  been  fought  in  the  intervening  province  of  Assyria;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  I doubt  if  the  imperfect  pararasa  will  admit  of  a 
subjunctive  future  signification,  and  yatlid  and  pasawa,  moreover, 
which  I have  included  in  the  sixth  sentence,  appear  always  to  possess 
a co-relative  application.  I adhere  therefore  to  the  translation  given 
in  the  text,  and  I suppose  Vomises  to  have  reached  the  immediate 
frontiers  of  Armenia,  when  the  rebels  opposed  him  and  gave  him 
battle  on  the  Assyrian  soil.  Minute  accuracy  of  expression  we  cannot 
expect  in  a document  of  this  sort,  and  there  may  have  been  even  a 
certain  confusion  in  the  geography  of  the  country  between  the  limitary 
districts  of  the  two  provinces. 

In  the  seventh  clause,  Athurdya  should  be  in  the  locative  according 
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to  the  usual  construction,  and  I suspect  that  such  in  fact  is  its  true 
condition,  notwithstanding  the  identity  of  its  orthography  with  that  of 
a genitive  of  a fern,  theme  in  a. 


Par.  11.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshayathiya : (2)  Patiya  cZuvi- 

tiyam  ha58mitriya  hagamata  paraita  pat  i.s  A Wumisam  hamar{a)uam 
chartaniya.  (3)  AuMtiyara  nama,  dahyausli  Armina iya,  awadd 
hamar(a)nam  akunava.  (4)  60Auramazdamaiya  upastam  abara; 
(5)  washna  Auramazddha,  kara  hya  ma61na  awam  karam  tyam  ha- 
mitfiyam  cija  wasiya.  (6)  Thuraw aharahya  mah62ya  - - iyamanam 
patiya  awathasham  hamar(a)nam  lcartam.  ( 7 ) Pasawa  Wumisa 
63chita  mam  amanaya  Arminaiya,  ydtd  adam  arasam  Madam. 

(1)  “Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  For  the  second  time  the  rebels  having 
assembled  came  before  Vomises  in  battle-array.  (3)  The  district  of 
Armenia,  named  Otiara,  there  they  engaged.  (4)  Ormazd  brought 
help  to  me;  (5)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forces  entirely  defeated 
that  rebel  army.  (6)  In  the  month  of  Thurawahara,  upon  the  fes- 
tival, (?)  thus  was  a battle  fought  by  them.  (7)  Afterwards  Vomises 
remained  in  Armenia,  apart  from  me,  until  I reached  Media.” 

If  A rminaiya  be  the  true  orthography  in  the  third  and  seventh 
clauses,  we  have  the  regular  locative  masc.  from  Armina;  and  with 
this  further  proof  of  the  tendency  of  the  language  to  apply  that  case 
to  geographical  names,  we  may  prefer  perhaps  the  explanation  of 
Armaniyaiya  as  the  locative  of  A rmaniya,  rather  than  as  the  dative 
of  Armanish. 

In  the  sixth  clause  should  the  imperfect  word  be  niyamanam , 

(Sans.  we  might  conjecture  a reference  to  the  Nowroz,  the 

great  festival  of  the  early  Persians.  I am  not  sure,  however,  if  patiya 
can  be  used  with  the  sense  of  “ at,”  “ upon,”  or  “ during,”  and  the 
omission  of  thakata,  “ then,”  the  usual  co-relative  to  the  date,  throws  a 
further  obscurity  on  the  passage. 


Par.  12.  (1)  64Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshayathiya:  (2)  Pasawa  adam 
nijayam  hacha  65Babiraush.  (3)  Ashiyavam  Madam.  (4)  \ atha 
Ma  dam  par  arasam,  U'udrush  nama  66wardanam  Madaiya,  awadi 
huwa  Frawarti’s/t,  hya  M ddaiya  khshayathiya  a6'gaubata,  aisha  hadd 
kara  patisli  mam  hamar(a)nam  chartaniya.  (5)  Pasawa  kamar(a)- 
na68m  akuma.  (6)  Auramaz damaiya  upastam  abara;  (7)  washna 
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A uramazdaha  karam  69tyarn  F rawartcmA  adam  ajanam  wasiya. 
(8)  - - - hya  mahya  ra70uchabish,  thakata  a ha  awatha  liama- 
r(a)nam  ak uma. 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  Then  I went  out  from  Babylon.  (3)  I 
proceeded  to  Media.  (4)  When  I reached  Media,  a city  of  Media, 
named  Gudrusia,  there  that  Phraortes,  who  was  called  King  of  Media, 
came  with  an  army  before  me  in  battle-array.  (5)  Then  we  joined 
battle.  (6)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me  ; (7)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd, 
I entirely  defeated  the  forces  of  Phraortes.  (8)  On  the  26th  day  of  the 
month  of  Askhana,  (?)  then  it  was  we  thus  fought  the  battle.” 

In  the  second  clause,  nijdyam  is  the  1st  pers.  imperf.  sing,  of  a 

verb,  compounded  of  f*TT,  “ out,”  and  “ to  go.”  The  orthography 
is  valuable  in  showing  that  the  same  rule  which  changes  nisli  and  dusk 
into  nij  and  dvj  in  Zend  before  certain  sonant  consonants  and  the 
vowel  a,  applies  also  to  the  language  of  the  inscriptions;  but  at  the 
same  time,  I cannot  on  this  single  authority  remove  the  character 
^f<  from  the  class  of  palatals. 

Clause  four.  The  orthography  of  Gudrush  is  completed  after 
the  Median  transcript.  Remark  also,  that  huwa  in  this  sentence  and 
in  many  other  passages,  is  used  in  its  true  sense  as  the  nom.  of 
the  remote  demonstrative,  rather  than  as  the  pronoun  of  the  3rd 
person. 

Clause  seven.  Frawartaish  is  restored  as  the  gen.  of  a masc. 
theme  in  i. 

Clause  eight.  I follow  the  Median  text  in  giving  the  name  of  the 
month  Askhana,  but  I can  hardly  venture  to  restore  the  Persian 
orthography. 


Par.  13.  (1)  TVmtiya  Dar(a)yavush  kh71skayatkiya : (2)  Pasawa  hauwa 
Frawartish  kada  ka manaihish  as&draibisli  amutlia,  Ra72ga  nama 
dahyau.s/t  3/adaiya,  awadd  ashiyava.  (3)  Pasdwa  adam  karam 
f'3ra ishayam,  tyipatiya  Frawartish  agarbdynta  utd  anayata  abiya 
mam.  (4)  Ada;lm.s7«’ya  uta  naham  uta  gauslia  u td  - - - m fraja- 

nam  utask75iya m awajam.  (5)  Duwarayamaiya  basta  ada- 

riya;  (6)  karuwashim  k7f,ara  avaina.  (7)  Pasawa  adam  Hagmatawa 
awaddshim  Mz(a)toyapatiya  akunavam.  (8)  77Utd  martiya  tyi- 
shiya  fratamd  anushiyd  ahata  awaiya  Ha78gmata naiya  atara  didam 
fraha . 
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(1)  “Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  Then  that  Phraortes  with  the  horse- 
men who  were  faithful  to  him,  fled  from  thence  to  the  district  of 
Media,  named  Rhages.  (3)  Subsequently  I despatched  forces  (in  pur- 
suit), by  whom  Phraortes  was  taken  and  brought  before  me.  (4)  I cut 

off  both  his  nose  and  his  ears  and  his  . . . and  I (5)  He 

was  held  chained  at  my  door;  (?)  (6)  all  the  kingdom  beheld  him.  (?) 
(7)  Afterwards  at  Ecbatana,  there  I . . . . him.  (?)  (8)  And  the  chief 
men,  who  were  his  followers  at  Ecbatana,  within  the  citadel  I impri- 
soned them.” 

In  the  second  clause,  amutha  is  a new  word,  but  I give  the  signi- 
fication “ from  thence,”  with  some  confidence. 

Clause  three.  If  the  reading  of  tyipatiya  be  correct,  the  relative 
pronoun  must  be  in  the  acc.  masc.  plur.  to  agree  with  kara,  a noun  of 
multitude.  Agarbayata  and  dnayata  have  certainly  a passive  singifi- 
fication,  Frawartish  being  in  the  nom.  case;  but  whether  the  middle 
voice  may  be  here  used  for  the  passive,  or  whether  the  ya  be  not  in 
these  forms  the  true  passive  characteristic  rather  than  a conjugational 
suffix,  I cannot  pretend  to  decide. 

The  fourth  clause  is  too  imperfect  to  admit  of  restoration,  and  I 
question,  even  were  the  orthography  complete,  that  I could  translate 
it  satisfactorily.  There  is  evidently  some  noun  in  the  acc.  sing, 
between  uta  and  frajanam,  and  the  word  probably  signifies  “ lip,”  or 
“ tongue,”  but  the  termination  of  the  sentence  is  altogether  obscure  to 
me.  Awajam  should  be  the  1st  person  active  imperf.  of  the  verb, 
which  occurs  in  the  3rd  pers.  mid.  imperf.  in  line  32  of  the  1st  column, 
but  neither  in  one  passage  nor  the  other  can  I obtain  a satisfactory 
etymology.  If  the  phrase  were  utashim  adam  awajam,  the  literal 
meaning  would  be  “and  I bore  him  (away”),  waja  being  for 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  word  be  utashiya,  it  must  be  followed 
by  a noun  in  the  acc.  sing.,  and  some  other  etymology  must  be  sought 
for  awajam  or  awajanam.  The  Median  transcript  is  complete,  but 
the  words  which  answer  to  this  particular  phrase  are  quite  unknown 
to  me. 

Clause  five.  Duwarayamaiya  basta  adariya  is  also  a difficult 
expression;  maiya  is  unquestionably  the  suffixed  pronoun  of  the  1st 
pers.,  for  the  Median  copy  gives  the  word  which  usually  answers  to 
mana;  and  adariya  we  may  identify  with  some  confidence  as  the  3rd 
pers.  sing,  of  the  passive  aorist.  Basta,  also,  is  evidently  the  past 
participle,  common  to  the  Zend  and  modern  Persian,  but  duwarayd 
is  very  uncertain.  The  pronoun  is  usually  added  to  a nominative, 
sometimes  to  an  acc. ; here,  however,  in  order  to  obtain  an  intelligible 
phrase,  I am  obliged  to  regard  it  as  an  affix  to  the  locative  or  instru- 
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mental  of  a fern,  theme  in  short  a;  duwara  being  for  the  Sanskrit 
aTT  or  =rt  I must  add  also,  that  admitting  the  possibility  of  this 
construction,  it  will  still  remain  doubtful  whether  this  signification 

be  “ at  my  door,”  or  “ by  my  means ;”  for  1HT  is  used  in  both 
senses. 

Clause  six.  The  restoration  of  avaina  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
Median  transcript,  and  if  it  be  admitted,  the  translation  can  be  no 
other  than  I have  given  in  the  text,  notwithstanding  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  accusative  shim  between  the  adjective  and  noun  which 
form  the  nominative  to  the  verb,  appears  to  be  a most  irregular  con- 
struction. 

I consider  the  reading  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  clauses  to  be 
throughout  exceedingly  suspicious. 

Clause  seven.  Uz(a)taydpatiya  or  uz(a)maydpatiya,  (for  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  third  character  be  or  •It'D  is  a most 
impracticable  word.  It  appears  to  be  a compound  word,  and  to  be 
used  in  this  passage  as  an  adjective  or  participial  complement  to 
the  verb,  the  literal  construction  of  the  sentence  being,  “there  I 
made  him,  (impaled  or  crucified  1 ” ) The  difficulty,  however,  of 
finding  the  correspondent  for  the  Cuneiform  Y^y,  the  uncertainty 
whether  the  initial  ^yy  answer  to  •g-  or  the  doubtful  power  of  the 
third  character,  and  the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  if  uz(a)taya  be 
for  uz(a)tayam  in  the  acc.  fern,  sing.,  or  uz(a)tayas  in  the  acc.  plur. 
present  insuperable  obstacles  to  analysis.  The  term,  probably,  refers 
to  some  notable  form  of  capital  punishment,  but  I hesitate  to  define 
its  nature. 

Clause  eight.  The  accusative  masculine  plural  is  awaiya  for 
awe,  and  we  have  similar  examples  of  the  pronominal  accusative  in 
imaiya  and  lyaiya.  The  last  word  of  the  sentence  is  certainly  the 
1st  person  singular  imperfect  of  a verb,  compounded  with  fra,  (San- 
skrit. TT),  and  the  expression  atara  didam,  “within  the  citadel,” 
inclines  me  to  assign  the  signification  of  “imprisoning;”  but  the 
orthography  can  hardly  be  restored.  The  Median  copy  appears  to 
employ  a periphrasis  for  the  word  in  question,  which  I can  neither 
read  nor  explain. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  clauses,  the 
name  of  Uagmatana  is  given  without  that  descriptive  adjunct  war- 
danam  Madaiya,  which  the  usual  construction  would  have  led  us  to 
expect,  but  which  was  probably  considered  unnecessary  in  regard  to  a 
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locality  so  well  known  as  the  famous  capital  of  Media.  In  the 
eighth  clause,  I restore  the  orthography  of  Hagmatanaiya  atara 
didam,  as  the  locative  case  is,  I think,  always  used  when  awada,  the 
adverb  of  locality,  is  omitted. 


Par.  14.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khsh79ayathiya : (2)  If  marttya, 

Chitrataklima  nama,  As(a)gartiya,  Aauwamaiya  hamitfiya  80abava. 

(3)  Karahyd  awatha  atliaha : (4)  “ Adam  khshd  yathiya  amiya 
As(a)yarta81iya,  UwaklisAatarahya  taumaya.”  (5)  Pasawa  adam 
karam  Pa  rsam  ut”a  Madam  /r  dish  ay  am.  (6)  Khamaspada  nama 
Mada,  mana  had  aka  awam“sham  math(s/dain  akunavam.  (7)  Awa- 
t/tdsham  athaham : (8)  “ Prita ! k8,aram  tyam  Aa»iitfiyam  hya 

mana  Jiiya  gaubatiya,  awam  jata.”  (9)  Pas85awa  Khatnaspada 
hada  kara  ashiyava.  (10)  Hamar(a)nam  akunaush  hads6a  Chitra- 
t«khma.  (11)  Auramazddmaiya  upastam  abara.  (12)  Washna  Au- 
ramazd87aha  kara  hya  mana  awam  karam  tyam  hamitriyam  aja, 
uta  Ch88itrataklimam  agarbaya,  via  anaya  abiya  mam.  (13)  Pa- 
sawashiya  adam  uta  n89aham  uta  gausha  frajanam,  utashaiya--m 
awajam,  (14)  D u w a ray  a "Jm  a iy  a basta  adariya.  (15)  Haru- 
washim  kara  a vaina.  (1C)  Pasawashim  Arbiraya  9'uz(a)taydpatiya, 
akunavam. 

(1)  “Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  A certain  man  named  Sitratachmes,  a 
Sagartian,  he  rebelled  against  me.  (3)  To  the  State  he  thus  said  : 

(4)  ‘ I am  the  King  of  Sagartia,  (I  am)  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares.’ 

(5)  Then  I sent  forth  an  army  composed  of  Persians  and  Medes. 

(6)  A man  named  Camaspates,  a Median,  one  of  my  subjects,  him  I 
appointed  their  leader.  (7)  I thus  addressed  them  : (8)  ‘ Hail  to  ye ! 
The  State  which  is  in  revolt,  which  does  not  acknowledge  me,  reduce  it 
to  obedience,’  (lit.  ‘ smite  it.’)  (9)  Then  Camaspates  marched  with  his 
army.  (10)  He  fought  a battle  with  Sitratachmes.  (11)  Ormazd  brought 
help  to  me.  (12)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  defeated  the 
rebel  army,  and  took  Sitratachmes,  and  brought  him  before  me. 

(13)  Then  I cut  off  his  nose  and  his  ears,  and  I him.  (14)  He 

was  kept  chained  at  my  door.  (?)  (15)  All  the  kingdom  beheld  him.  (?) 
(16)  Afterwards  I at  Arbela.” 

Clause  two.  As(a)gartiya  is  used  for  the  ethnic  title  like  Amii- 
niya,  the  final  a of  the  theme  being  converted  to  i,  for  euphony  before 
the  adjectival  suffix  in  ya. 

In  clause  four , As  (a)gartaiya  is  the  locative  of  As(a)garta,  used  for 
the  genitive,  and  taumaya  may  be  either  the  gen.  or  ablt.  of  a fern. 
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theme  in  long  a.  The  Median  copy  uses  a verb  in  each  division 
of  this  clause,  and  I have  inserted  “ I am,”  therefore,  in  a paren- 
thesis. 

In  the  fifth  clause,  Parsa  and  Mada  are  employed  as  usual  for  the 
ethnic  title. 

Clause  eight.  Pritc'i  and  jata  are  in  the  plur.,  the  address  being 
to  the  troops,  rather  than  to  Camaspates  in  person.  The  appearance 
of  two  relatives  in  this  sentence,  and  the  employment  of  the  acc.  for 
the  nom.  is  so  contrary  to  the  usual  construction,  and  I may  say  so 
ungrammatical,  for  the  demonstrative  aivam  is  the  object  to  the  verb, 
that  I greatly  suspect  the  correctness  of  the  text.  The  Median  tran- 
script exhibits  the  same  reading  that  we  have  in  other  passages  for 
“ Icara  hya  liamitriya  mand  niya  gaubatiya,  awam  jata”  and  I should 
certainly  have  restored  accordingly,  had  not  the  rough  copy  given  the 
letters  itriyam  hya  without  comment,  as  if  they  were  distinctly  legible 
on  the  rock.  The  sense  will  be  the  same  which  ever  may  be  the  true 
reading.  If  gaubatiya  be  really  employed  in  this  passage  for  gauba- 
tiya, we  must  either  suppose  an  error  of  the  artist,  or  an  irregular 
substitution  of  the  subjunctive  for  the  indicative  mood. 

Clause  twelve.  Agarbdya  aud  dnaya  are  here  in  the  active  voice, 
the  nom.  Jcdra  governing  throughout  the  sentence.  For  the  following 
clauses,  see  the  notes  to  the  preceding  paragraph;  but  in  the  last 
sentence  remark  that  the  name  Arbird  is  put  in  the  locat.  (or  gen. 
for  the  loc.),  and  that  the  demonstrative  adverb  is  accordingly  dis- 
pensed with. 


Par.  15.  (1)  Thatiya  Dhr(a)yavuA\  khshayathiya : (2)  Ima  tya 

maI 02na  kartam  Madaiya. 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King : — (2)  This  is  (that)  which  was  done  by  me  in 
Media.” 

I may  observe,  that  the  neuter  nom.  sing,  of  the  immediate  demon- 
strative pronoun  which  occurs  in  the  second  clause,  may  with  tolerable 

certainty  be  read  as  ima  rather  than  im;  as  all  the  other  pronouns 
form  their  neuters  (nom.  and  acc.),  in  a for  as.  Compare  awa,  tya, 
aita,  &c. 
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Par.  16.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshdgathiya. : (2)  Parthwa  uta 

War93kana  ---------- 


Vhhtdspa  hya  mana  pita94 


Fespawushtisa 


Translation  following  the  Median  copy. 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King : — (2)  Parthia  and  Hyrcania  revolted  against 
me ; (3)  They  declared  for  Phraortes.  (4)  Hystaspes,  who  was  my 
father,  the  Parthian  forces  rose  in  rebellion  against  him.  (?)  (5)  Then 
Hystaspes  with  the  troops  who  remained  faithful  to  him,  marched 
forth.  (6)  Hyspaostisa,  a town  of  Parthia,  there  he  engaged  the  rebels. 

(7)  Ormazd  brought  help (8)  By  the  grace  of  Onnazd, 

Hystaspes  entirely  defeated  the  rebel  army.  (9)  On  the  22nd  day 
of  the  month  of  Viyakhna,  then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought 
by  them.” 

The  translation  which  I have  given  of  the  fourth  clause  is  doubtful, 
the  Median  copy  employing  in  it  several  words  which  do  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  the  inscriptions.  In  every  other  portion  of  the  paragraph 
the  construction  is  so  simple,  that  there  would  be  no  very  great  risk  in 
restoring  the  entire  Persian  text,  and  I give  the  signification  through- 
out with  perfect  confidence. 


Column  III. 

Par.  1.  (1)  'Thatiya  Dar(a)yavusb  khshayathiya : (2)  Pasawa  adam 
kara1 2 *m  Parsam  fraishayam  abiya  Vlshtaspam  hacha  Raga'ya. 
(3)  Yatha  hauwa  kara  pararasa  abiya  Vlshtaspam,  4pasawa  Vlsh- 
taspa  ayasta  awam  karam  ashiyava.  (4)  Patigapa5na  nama,  war- 
danam  Parthwaiya,  awada  hamar(a)nam  akunaush  hada  hami- 
triyaib6isk.  (5)  Auramazdamaiya  upastam  abara.  (6)  Washna 
Auramaz7dalia  Vishtaspa  awam  karam  tyam  hamitriyam  aja 
wasiya.  (7)  Ga8rmapadahya  mahya  | raucha,  thakata  aha  awatha- 
sham  hamar(a)nam  "kartam. 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King : — (2)  Then  I sent  from  Rhages  a Persian 

army  to  Hystaspes.  (3)  When  that  army  reached  Hystaspes,  he 

marched  forth  with  those  troops.  (4)  The  city  of  Parthia,  named 

Patigapana,  there  he  fought  with  the  rebels.  (5)  Ormazd  brought  help 
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to  me.  (6)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  Hystaspes  entirely  defeated  that 
rebel  army.  (7)  On  the  1st  day  of  the  month  of  Garmapada,  then  it 
was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them.” 

In  the  second  clause,  Ragdya  is  the  ablt.  sing,  of  a fern,  theme  in 
long  a. 

Clause  three.  The  pronouns  hauwa  in  the  nom.,  and  awam  in  the 
acc.,  would  appear  to  be  used  in  contradistinction  to  each  other,  and 
judging  therefore  merely  from  the  Persian  text,  I should  be  inclined 
to  read,  “When  those  troops  reached  Hystaspes,  then  Hystaspes 
marched  against  that  army,”  (that  is,  “against  the  Parthian  rebels).” 
In  the  Median  copy,  however,  the  employment  of  the  same  demon- 
strative pronoun,  both  for  hauwa  and  awam,  connects  them  deter- 
minately  together,  and  ayasta,  moreover,  is  represented  by  the  word 
which  in  other  passages  answers  to  liada,  “ with,”  the  construction 
being  evidently  that  which  I have  adopted  in  the  translation.  Ayasta 
will  be  subsequently  found  to  be  employed  post-positively,  as  we  have 
already  observed  patiya  indifferently  to  follow  or  precede  the  noun ; 
but  I have  not  its  Sanskrit  equivalent. 

Clause  four.  Parthwaiya  is  as  usual  in  the  locative  case. 

Clause  six.  Remark  that  in  this  sentence  the  rebel  army  is  said  to 
have  been  defeated  by  Hystaspes  in  person,  instead  of  by  the  forces  of 
Hystaspes,  a form  of  expression  which  was  perhaps  considered  more 
worthy  of  the  distinguished  character  of  the  leader.  It  is  only,  indeed, 
when  Darius  or  Hystaspes  lead  the  forces  that  the  action  is  thus  com- 
memorated in  the  name  of  the  Commander,  rather  than  in  that  of  the 
victorious  troops. 

Clause  seven.  As  rauckabish  is  always  used  in  the  dative  plur. 
with  numbers  exceeding  one,  so  in  this  passage  where  we  have  the 
expression,  “ on  the  1st  day,”  raucha  would  seem  necessarily  to  be  in 
the  dative  sing.  There  is  at  the  same  time,  I believe,  no  other 
instance  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  employment  of  a dative  case,  and  I 
am  unable  therefore  to  verify  the  inflexion. 


Par.  2.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshayathiya : (2)  Pasawa  da- 

hyaush  10mana  abava.  (3)  Ima  tya  mana  kartam  Parthwaiya. 

(1)  “Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  Then  the  province  submitted  to  me. 
(3)  This  is  what  was  done  by  me  in  Parthia.” 

The  literal  construction  of  the  second  clause,  is  “ then  the  province 
to  me  (or  mine)  became.” 
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Par.  3.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavu"sh  khshayathiya:  (2)  Margusb 

nama  dahyaush  hauwamaiya*  liashitiya  abava.  (3)  12 f martiya, 
Frada  nama,  Margawa,  awam  mathishtam  akunavata.  (4)  Pasa- 
13wa  adam  fraishayam  Dadarshish  nama,  Parsa,  mana  badaka, 
Bakhtariy14a  khshatrapawa,  abiya  awam.  (5)  Awathashiya  atha- 
ham  : (6)  “ Pritiya ! awa'’m  karam  jadiya,  bya  mana  niya  gauba- 
tiya.”  (7)  Pastiwa  Dadarshish  hada  klcard  asliiyava.  (8)  Hama- 
r(a)nam  akunausb  hada  Margayaibish.  (9)  Auramazd17amaiya 
upastam  abara.  (10)  Washna  Auramazdaka  kara  hya  mana 
awam  karam  18tyam  hamitriyam  aja  wasiya.  (11)  Atriyatiyahya 
maliya  rauchabi19sh,  thakata  aba,  awathasham  bamar(a)nam 
kartam. 

(1)  “Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  The  province  named  Margiana,  that 
revolted  against  me.  (3)  A certain  man  named  Phraates,  a Margian, 
they  made  him  their  leader.  (4)  Then  I sent  to  him,  who  was  named 
Dadarses,  a Persian,  one  of  my  subjects,  and  the  Satrap  of  Bactria. 
(5)  Thus  said  I to  him  : (6)  * Hail  to  thee ! Attack  that  province  which 
does  not  acknowledge  me.’  (7)  Then  Dadarses  marched  with  (his) 
forces;  (8)  He  joined  battle  with  the  Margians.  (9)  Ormazd  brought 
help  to  me.  (10)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  my  troops  entirely  defeated 
the  rebel  army.  (11)  On  the  23rd  day  of  the  month  Atriyatiya,  then 
it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them.” 

Clause  two.  Remark  the  substitution  of  hash  it  iy  a for  hamitriyd. 
The  adjective  is  in  the  fern,  gender  to  agree  with  dahyaush. 

Clause  three.  Margawa  is  the  nom.  sing,  of  the  ethnic  titlef,  and 
akunavata  is  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  or  plur.  of  the  mid.  imperf. 

In  the  fourth  clause  it  must  be  observed,  that  Dadarshish  nama, 
Parsa,  mana  badaka,  Bdkhtariyd  khshatrapawa,  are  throughout  placed 
in  the  nom.  case,  the  complement  of  the  verb  fraishayam  being  the 
concluding  phrase  abiya  awam,  “to  him.”  Bdkhtariyd  may  be  the 
gen.  or  loc.  of  a fem.  theme  in  i,  and  khshatrapawa  is  the  nom.  of 
a masc.  theme  in  a,  attached  to  the  copulative  conjunction  wa, 

(Sans.  ^.) 

* This  word  is  valuable  in  showing  that  there  was  no  distinction  between  the 
masculine  and  feminine  forms  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  in  the  nom.  singular ; 
hauwa  must  be  necessarily,  in  this  passage,  in  the  fem.  gender,  to  agree  with  its 
antecedent  dahyaush. 

+ It  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  Sanskrit  grammar  to  suppose  Margawa 
the  nom.  plural,  and  to  translate,  “ A certain  man  named  Phraates,  the  Margians 
made  him  (their)  leader;”  but  in  col.  4,  line  24,  the  term  is  certainly  in  the  sing., 
and  the  nom.  would  hardly  be  the  same  in  both  numbers. 
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Clause  six.  The  second  pers.  sing,  impel’,  pritiya  is  here  written 
with  a instead  of  the  usual  character  ^|y*. 

My  rough  copy  of  the  Median  transcript  of  the  eleventh  clause 
gives  the  numerals  applying  to  the  day  of  the  month  as  «<HT>  *■* 
I have  little  doubt  that  this  is  an  error  for  for  in  one  of  the 

copies  of  the  Persian  text,  I find  the  corresponding  signs  represented 
doubtfully  as 

Par.  4.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavu20sh  khshayathiya:  (2)  Pasawa  da- 

hyaush  mana  ahava.  (3)  Ima  tya  ma21na  kartam  Bakhtariya. 

(1)  “Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  Then  the  province  submitted  to  me. 

(3)  This  is  what  was  done  by  me  in  Bactria.” 

In  the  third  clause,  Bakhtariya  is  the  loc.  sing,  of  a fern,  theme 
in  i.  Remark  also  from  this  sentence,  that  Margiana  was  evidently 
considered  a part  of  Bactria. 


Par.  5.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khskaya22thiya : (2)  | martiya, 

Wahyazdata  nama,  Tarwa  nama  wardanam,  23Yutiya  nama  da- 
hyaush  Parsaiya,  awada  adaraya.  (3)  IIa2luwa  duvitiyam  udapatata. 

(4)  Parsaiya  karahya  awatka  25athalia : (5)  “ Adam  Bardiya  amiya 
hya  Kuraush  putra.”  (6)  Pasawa  2Ckara  Parsa,  hya  vitkapatiya 
hacha  yadaya  fratarta,  ha27uwa  hachama  hamitriya  abava.  (7)  Abiya 
awam  Wahyazdata28m  ashiyava.  (8)  Hauwa  |khskayatkiya  abava 
Parsaiya. 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  A certain  man  name  Veisdates  ; a city 
named  Tarba,  in  the  district  of  Persia,  named  Yutiya,  there  he  dwelt. 
(3)  He  rose  up  a second  time.  (4)  To  the  state  of  Persia  he  thus  said : 

(5)  * I am  Bardius,  the  son  of  Cyrus.’  (6)  Then  the  Persian  forces 
which  were  at  home,  being  removed  from  connexion  (with  me  ?)  they 
revolted  against  met.  (7)  They  went  over  to  that  Veisdates  ; (8)  He 
became  king  of  Persia.” 

In  the  third  clause,  duvitiyam,  “ the  second  time,”  appears  to  refer 
not  to  a previous  appearance  of  this  particular  impostor,  but  to  the 
previous  Persian  insurrection  when  Gomates  personated  the  missing 
Smerdis. 

* But  see  Supplementary  Note,  page  179. — Ed. 

-f  Or,  “ Then  the  Persian  people,  the  tribe  population,  being  removed  from 
connexion  with  me,  revolted  against  me.”  See  the  next  note. 
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Clause  six.  Vitha  in  Vithapatiya  is  probably  the  acc.  plur.  for 
Vithas,  the  postposition  patiya  requiring  that  case.  Had  the  term 
been  employed  in  the  sing,  it  would  have  been  written  vithapatiya 
for  vithampatiya,  the  theme,  although  fem.,  ending  in  short  a. 
It  may  be  translated,  perhaps,  “at  home,”  or  “in  their  houses*”. 
The  whole  clause  is  exceedingly  difficult:  yadaya  is  certainly  the 
ablative  sing,  of  a fem.  theme  in  long  a,  and  I conjecture  this 

theme  yada,  to  be  formed  from  the  root  “to  associate  with,”  but 
the  next  word  is  uncertain  both  in  its  orthography  and  signification. 
In  one  copy  I have  ‘‘lyj  for  the  last  letter,  in  another  ; if  the 
former  be  the  correct  reading,  frataram  must  be  an  adverb,  and 
the  construction  will  be  singularly  involved.  If,  however,  we  read 
fratarta,  we  may  suppose  a past  participle  compounded  of  Tl  and  R? 
the  signification  being  literally,  “passed  beyond.”  In  either  case  I 
consider  the  translation,  “ removed  from  connexion  with  me,”  subject 
to  much  doubt  t. 

In  this  paragraph  the  locative  Parsaiya  is  substituted  for  the 
genitive  in  the  different  passages. 


Par.  6.  (1)  Tka29tiya  Dar(a)yavush  kkshayatkiya : (2)  Pasawa  adam 
karam  Parsa30m  uta  Madam  fraishayam  hya  upa  mam  aha. 
(3)  Artaward31iya  nama  Parsa,  mana  badaka,  awamsham  mathish- 
tam  aku32navam.  (4)  Hya  aniya  kara  Parsa  pasa  mana  ashiyava 
Ma33dam.  (5)  Pasawa  Artawardiya  hada  kara  ashiyava  Parsam. 
(6)  34Yatlia  Parsam  pararasa,  Rakha  nama,  wardanam  Parsaiya, 
a35wada  hauwa  Wahyazdata  hya  Bardiya  agaubata,  aisha  36hada 
kara  patish  Artawardiyam  hamar(a)nam  chartaniya.  (7)  Pas37awa 
hamar(a)nam  akunava.  (8)  Auramazdamaiya  upastam  abara. 
(9)  Wa38shna  Auramazdaha  kara  hya  mana  awam  karam  tyam 
W ahya39zdatahy a aja  wasiya.  (10)  Thurawaharahva  mahya 
rauchabish,  tkakata  40aha  awathasham  hamar(a)nam  kartam. 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King : — (2)  Then  I sent  forth  the  Persian  and 
Median  forces  which  were  with  me.  (3)  Artabardes  by  name,  a Per- 

* See  note  to  page  216,  where  I suppose  vithapatiya  to  refer  to  the  tribes, 
the  actual  and  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  country,  contra-distinguished  from 
the  troops  on  service,  rather  than  to  the  soldiers  who  were  “ at  home.”  Vitha, 
at  any  rate,  is  better  translated  by  “ a tribe  or  family,”  than  by  “ a house  or 
habitation.” 

-f-  Hacha  yadaya  fratarta  will  be  further  examined  in  the  Vocabulary. 
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sian,  one  of  my  servants,  him  I appointed  their  chief.  (4)  Another 
Persian  force,  (or  perhaps,  ‘ the  troops  other  than  the  Persians,’)  pro- 
ceeded after  me  to  Media.  (5)  Then  Artabardes,  with  his  troops, 
marched  to  Persia.  (6)  When  he  reached  Persia,  a city  of  Persia 
named  Pacha,  there  that  Veisdates,  who  was  called  Bardius,  came  with 
a force  before  Artabardes  in  battle-array.  (7)  Then  they  joined  battle. 
(8)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me.  (9)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my 
troops  entirely  defeated  the  army  of  Veisdates.  (10)  On  the  12th  day 
of  the  month  of  Thurawahara,  then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought 
by  them.” 

The  only  difficulty  in  this  paragraph  refers  to  the  fourth  clause, 
where  we  have  pasa,  “ after,”  used  apparently  as  a preposition  govern- 
ing the  acc.  case,  and  where  the  expression  “ hya  aniya  bar  a Parsa," 
is  somewhat  ambiguous.  The  construction  of  the  sentence  would  lead 
us  to  translate  simply,  “ other  Persian  troops  followed  me  to  Media;” 
but  as  Persia  itself  was  in  revolt,  and  as  the  Persian  forces  which 
remained  faithful  and  had  accompanied  Darius  to  Media,  were  now 
detached  under  the  command  of  Artabardes,  I am  iuclined  to  think 
aniya  may  here  indicate  “ other  than,”  and  the  sense  may  be,  “ auxi- 
liary troops,  (those  of  the  aniya  dahyawa  or  dependent  provinces,) 
other  than  the  Persian  followed  me  to  Media.” 

That  Darius  had  moved  to  Rhages  after  the  execution  of  Phraortes 
at  Ecbatana,  I infer  from  his  sending  troops  from  the  former  place  to 
the  support  of  Hystaspes  in  Parthia;  and  that  he  must  have  entered 
Persia  to  arrange  for  the  expedition  of  Artabardes  is  evident,  as  well 
from  this  notice  of  his  return  to  Media,  as  from  a subsequent  passage 
where  he  expressly  mentions  that  the  Babylonians  a second  time 
revolted  “whilst  he  was  absent  in  Persia  and  Media.” 


Par.  7.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshayathi41ya:  (2)  Pasawa  hauwa 
Wahyazdata  hada  kamanaibish  asbaraibish  a4L'mutha  ashiyava 
Pishiyauwadam.  (3)  Hacha  awadasha  karam  ayas wta  hyaparam 
aisha  patish  Artawardiyam  hamar(a)nam  chartan“iya.  (4)  Parga 
nama  kauf,  awadd  hamar(a)nam  akunava.  (5)  Auramazdama45iya 
upastam  abara.  (6)  Waslma  Auramazdaha  kara  hya  mana  awal6m 
karam  tyam  Wahyazdatahya  aja  wasiya.  (7)  Garmapadahya 
mah47ya  ^ rauchabish,  thakata  aha  awathasham  hamar(a)nam 
kartam.  (8)  Uta  awa48m  Wahyazdatam  agarbaya,  uta  martiya 
tyishiya  fratam49a  anushiya  ahata  agarbaya. 


(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  Then  that  Veisdates,  with  the  horse- 
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men  who  remained  staunch  to  him,  fled  from  thence  to  Pissiachada  *. 
(3)  From  that  place,  with  an  army,  he  came  back  arraying  battle  before 
Artabardes.  (4)  The  mountains  named  Parga,  there  they  fought. 
(5)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me.  (6)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my 
troops  entirely  defeated  the  army  of  Veisdates.  (7)  On  the  6th  day  of 
the  month  of  Garmapada,  then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by 
them.  (8)  Both  that  Veisdates  they  took,  and  also  they  took  the  men 
who  were  his  principal  adherents.” 

In  the  third  clause,  karam  is  a word  of  doubtful  orthography. 
My  rough  copies  give  the  reading  of  karta,  but  I think  I must  have 
mistaken  the  for  :yTy.  If,  however,  the  rough  copy  be  correct, 

karta  must  be  a past  participle,  signifying  “ having  armed,”  and  the 
preposition  ayastd  must  be  united  to  the  adverb  hyaparam,  according 
to  the  construction  which  gives  patiya  hyaparam,  in  a succeeding  pas- 
sage, (like  the  patiya  duvitiyam  and  patiya  trityam,  already  familiar 
to  us).  I much  prefer,  however,  the  translation  given  in  the  text,  and 
which  supposes  karam  to  be  an  acc.  case  governed  by  ayastd  used 
post-positively ; whilst  the  adverb  hyaparam,  compounded  of  the 

relative  pronoun,  and  of  implying  “ opposition”  or  “ contrariety,” 
(“  back  again,”  or  “another  time,”)  is  independent  of  a prefix.  Ayastd 
moreover,  being  apparently  identical  in  sense  with  hada,  can  hardly 
be  attached  like  patiya  to  an  adverb. 

In  the  eighth  clause,  the  nom.  to  agarhdya  is  understood,  and  I 
infer  from  this  circumstance,  that  wherever  we  have  the  phrase  awa- 
thasliam  hamaranam  kartavi,  the  relative  sham  refers  particularly 
to  kara  liya  viand  of  the  preceding  sentence,  for  if  it  included  the 
belligerents  on  either  side,  the  nom.  in  the  eighth  clause  referring  to 
the  one  party  only,  must  have  been  necessarily  expressed. 


Par.  8.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khsha^yathiya : (2)  Pasawa  adam 

awam  Wahyazdatam  uta  martiya  51tyishiya  fratama  anushiya  ahata, 
Uwadaidaya  nama  war52danam  Parsaiya,  awadashish  uz(a)taya- 
patiya  akunavam. 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King  (2)  Then  that  Veisdates,  and  the  men  who 
were  his  chief  followers,  the  town  of  Persia  named  Chodedia,  there  I 
impaled  (?)  them.” 

* This  Pishiynuwada  was  the  native  country  of  Gomates,  and  evidently 
within  the  limits  of  Persis.  I have  sometimes  supposed  it  might  be  the  original 
of  the  Greek  II atrapyahai,  but  there  is  nothing  to  favour  the  identity  beyond  the 
partial  resemblance  of  orthography. 
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I entertain  some  doubt  about  tbe  term  awadashish.  In  the  first 
place,  I believe  tbe  masc.  acc.  plur.  as  well  as  tbe  acc.  sing,  of  tbe 
3rd  pers.  to  be  represented  by  the  suffix  shim,  and  in  tbe  next  place, 
if  shim  or  shish  in  this  term  were  really  tbe  object  of  tbe  verb,  tbe 
antecedents,  being  isolated,  should  be  in  tbe  nom.  case ; we  ought,  in 
fact,  to  have  kauwa  Wakyazddta  utd  tyiskiya  fratamd  martiyd  anu- 
shiyd  ahata,  &c.  Perhaps,  however,  as  cidam  precedes  tbe  phrase,  tbe 
transitive  power  of  tbe  verb  may  be  sustained  throughout,  and  the 
pronoun  skim  or  skisli  may  be  repeated  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
vention of  the  notice  of  locality.  We  can  never  distinguish  ortho- 
graphically  between  the  nom.  and  acc.  plur.  of  themes  in  a,  and 
martiyd  may  be  therefore  in  one  case  or  in  the  other.  In  this  par- 
ticular phrase,  however,  which  occurs  with  slight  variations  in  several 
paragraphs,  we  may  determine,  I think,  that  where  martiyd  pre- 
cedes the  relative,  it  is  in  the  acc.  case  governed  by  the  verb  which 
closes  the  sentence,  while  in  other  positions  it  is  the  nom.  agreeing 
with  ahata. 


Par.  9.  (I)  Tha53tiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshayathiya : (2)  Hauwa  Wa- 

hyazdata  liya  Bardiya  51agaubata,  hauwa  karam  fraishaya  Harauwa- 
tim,  Yiwana  55nama  Parsa,  mana  badaka,  Harauwatiya  kliskatrapa- 
wa  abiya  awa56m.  (3)  Utasham  f martiyam  matbisktam  akunaush. 
(4)  Awatkasham  a57thaha:  (5)  “Prita,  Viwanam  jata,  uta  awam 

karam  hya  Dar(a)ya58valiush  khshayathiyahya  gaubatiya.”  (6)  Pa- 
sawa  hauwa  kara  askiya59va,  tyam  Waliyazdata  fraishaya  abiya 
Viwanam,  hamar(a)nam  chartaniya.  (7)  Kcoapiskkanish  nama  dida, 
awada  hamar(a)nam  akunava.  (8)  Auramazdamai6Iya  upastam 
abara.  (9)  Washna  Auramazdaha  kara  hya  mana  awam  karam 
tyar,2m  hamitfiyam  aja  wasiya.  (10)  Anamakahya  mahya  <il 
(^yy?)  rauchabish,  thakata  aha  a63wathasham  hamar(a)nam  kartam. 

(1)  “Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  That  Veisdates,  who  was  called  Bardius, 
he  sent  troops  to  Arachotia,  against  one  named  Vibanus,  a Persian,  one 
of  my  servants  and  the  Satrap  of  Arachotia.  (3)  And  he  appointed  a 
certain  man  (to  be  their)  leader.  (4)  He  thus  addressed  them : (5)  ‘ Hail 
to  ye  ! smite  Vibanus,  and  that  State  which  obeys  the  rule  of  King 
Darius,’  (lit.  ‘is  called  of  King  Darius  ’).  (6) Then  those  forces  marched 
which  Veisdates  had  sent  against  Vibanus,  preparing  for  battle.  (7)  A 
fort  named  Capiscania,  there  they  fought  an  action.  (8)  Ormazd 
brought  help  to  me.  (9)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  entirely 
defeated  that  rebel  army.  (10)  On  the  13th  (14?)  day  of  the  month 
Anamaka,  then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them.” 
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The  construction  in  the  second  clause  deserves  attention.  The 
demonstrative  liauwa  is  repeated  in  consequence  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  phrase  hya  Bardiyd  agaubata  after  the  nom.  Wakyaz- 
ddta.  Frdishaya  governs  a double  acc.,  and  the  true  object,  Viwdria 
nama  Fdrsa,  mana  badalca,  Harauwatiya  Jchskatrapawa,  being  iso- 
lated, as  it  were,  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  is  placed  in  the  nom., 
the  transitive  signification  being  given  by  the  complemental  phrase 
abiya  awarn,  “ towards  that  one,”  or  “ against  that  one.” 

In  the  fifth  clause,  we  have  Dar(a)yavahush  in  the  gen.  to  mark 
a possessive  signification : the  nominative  in  ush  making  the  genitive 

aush  for  the  letter  h is  introduced  before  the  termination  ush, 

to  mark  the  difference  of  pronunciation  between  vush  and  mush,  and 
not  as  an  aspirate.  See  p.  182. 

The  construction  of  the  sixth  clause  is  also  interesting  for  its 
regularity,  the  relative  tyam  being  in  the  acc.  case  as  the  object  to 
frdishaya. 

In  the  tenth  clause  the  date  is  doubtful.  I am  unable,  indeed,  to 
say  whether  the  numerals  should  be  read  or  or 


Par.  10.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  kbshayatliiya : (2)  Patiya  h64ya- 

param  hamitriya  liagamata  paraita  patish  Viwanam  hamar(a)nam 
chartan65iya.  (3)  Gadutawa  nama  dahyaush  awada  kamar(a)nam 
akunava.  (4)  Auramazdama6fiiya  upastam  abara.  (5)  Washna 
Auramazdaba  kara  hya  mana  awarn  karam  t67yam  hamitriyam  aja 
wasiya.  (6)  ViyaMnahya  mahya  rauchabish,  thakata  “aha 

awathasham  hamar(a)nam  kartam. 

(1)  “Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  Another  time,  the  rebels  having  assem- 
bled, returned  before  Vibanus,  offering  battle.  (3)  The  district  named 
Gadytia,  there  they  fought  an  action.  (4)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me. 
(5)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  entirely  defeated  the  rebel 
army.  (6)  On  the  7th  day  of  the  month  Viyakhna,  then  it  was  the 
battle  was  thus  fought  by  them.” 

In  the  second  clause  we  have  patiya  liydparam  used  apparently 
in  the  same  sense  as  patiya  duvitiyam  of  former  passages,  and  I 
translate  accordingly,  “ another  time.”  Aparam  used  alone  certainly 
signifies  “ in  after  times ;”  but  with  the  relative  prefix,  it  seems  to 
have  the  primitive  meaning  of  “ other.”  At  the  same  time,  the  com- 
bination of  the  masc.  relative  with  a neuter  adjective  is  so  irregular 
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as  to  throw  doubts  on  the  etymology.  Of  the  other  clauses,  the  con- 
struction is  independent  of  remark. 


Par.  11.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshayathiya : (2)  69Pasawa 

hauwa  mar tiya,  hya  awahya  karahya  mathishta  aha  tyam  Wa- 
70hyazdata  fraisliaya  ab'iyti  Viwanam,  hauwa  mathishta  had  A kama- 
naib71ish  asbaraibish  asAfyava.  (d)  Arshada  nama  di da  Harau- 
watiya  a72wapara  atiyafsha.  (4)  Pasawa  Viwana  had  a kara 
nipadiyam  - - iya  asAiya73va.  (5)  Awadashim  agarbdya  uta  mar- 
tiya  tyishiya  fratama  anushL/a  74ahata  awaja. 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  Then  that  man  who  was  the  leader  of 
those  troops  which  Veisdates  had  sent  against  Vibanus,  that  leader, 
with  the  horsemen  who  were  faithful  to  him,  fled  away.  (3)  A fort  of 
Arachotia,  named  Arshada,  he  went  beyond  that  place,  (or  perhaps, 
‘in  that  he  took  refuge’).  (4)  Then  Vibanus  with  his  troops  marched 
in  pursuit  (1)  (or  ‘ marched  to  Nipadia’).  (5)  There  he  took  him,  and 
he  slew  the  men  who  were  his  chief  followers.” 

The  construction  of  the  second  clause  is  perfectly  regular,  the  rela- 
tives being  respectively  in  the  nom.  and  acc.  case,  as  they  govern,  or 
are  governed  by  the  verb.  Hauwa  is  repeated  for  the  sake  of  pers- 
picuity in  conjunction  with  mathishta;  and  a shiyava,  which  I have 
translated  “ fled  away,”  but  which  more  properly  has  the  simple 
meaning  of  “ went,”  is  evidently  used  in  a neuter  sense. 

In  the  third  clause  there  is  some  difficulty.  The  orthography  both 
of  awapara  and  atiydisha  is  subject  to  doubt,  and  of  the  grammatical 
condition  even  of  the  former  word  I am  by  no  means  satisfied.  Awa- 
para  can  hardly  be  the  demonstrative  pronoun  in  combination  with  a 
particle,  for  the  antecedent  noun  is  feminine,  (which  would  necessitate 

the  orthography  of  awapara  for  awampard,)  and  *40  moreover  sig- 
nifying “ back,”  or  “ away,”  will  give  no  suitable  meaning.  I should 
prefer  to  consider  the  word  as  an  adverb  of  locality,  equivalent  to 
the  Sans.  7T%  but  in  its  present  form  I cannot  identify  the  suffix. 
Atiydisha,  also,  if  that  reading  be  correct,  would  appear  to  signify 
“he  went  beyond,”  rather  than  “he  went  in;”  yet,  I incline,  from  the 
following  sentence,  to  think  that  the  rebel  chief  shut  himself  up  in  the 
fortress  of  Arshada. 

The  fourth  clause  presents  the  imperfect  word  nipadiyam  - - iya. 
If  this  be  a single  term  it  cannot  be  a proper  name,  for  the  termi- 
nation shows  it  would  be  in  the  loc.  and  not  in  the  acc.  case,  which 
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would  be  required  as  the  complement  to  ashiyava.  The  expression 
may  possibly  be  Nipadiyam  abiya,  “ to  Nipadia,”’  but  neither  does  the 
blank  space  after  , (which  is  a doubtful  letter,)  appear  sufficient 
for  | yyy  ^j,  nor  is  abiya  in  any  other  instance  used  as  a postposition. 
I prefer,  therefore,  considering  nipadiyam,  - - iya  as  the  loc.  of  a 
masc.  theme  in  a,  which  may  be  compounded  of  fa  and  “to  go,” 
with  some  attributive  suffix.  In  this  case  we  may  obtain  the  sig- 
nification of  “ pursuing,”  but  a minute  analysis  is  evidently  imprac- 
ticable. 

In  the  last  clause,  if  the  identification  of  Nipadiya  as  a proper 
name  be  abandoned,  the  adverb  of  locality  awada,  must  of  course 
refer  to  the  fortress  of  Arshdda,  and  we  must  suppose  the  rebel  chief 
to  have  remained  at  that  place  instead  of  “passing  beyond  it.” 

The  concluding  word  of  the  sentence  awaja,  is  somewhat  indis- 
tinctly marked  upon  the  rock,  and  it  seems  strange  that  the  rebel 
leader  should  have  been  merely  taken  prisoner,  while  his  followers 
were  slain.  I cannot  suggest,  however,  any  more  convenient 
reading. 


Par.  12.  (1)  Thdtiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshayathiya:  (2)  Pasawa 

dahyaush  ma75na  abava.  (3)  Ima  tya  mana  kartam  Harauwatiya. 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  Then  the  province  submitted  to  me. 
(3)  This  is  what  was  done  by  me  in  Arachotia.” 

Harauwatiya  in  the  third  clause  appears  like  Bakktariyd  to  be  the 
loc.  sing,  of  a fern,  theme  in  i;  but  I cannot  understand  the  reason 
why  in  this  inflexion  the  anuswara  should  be  omitted. 


Par.  13.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavws/t  khsha76yathiya : (2)  Yata  adain 
Parsaiya  via  Madaiya  if  ham,  patiya  duvitiyam  77Babiruviya  hami- 
tfiya  abava  hachama.  (3)  | martiya  Arakha  nama,  ArminFya, 
Nanditahya  putra  hauwa  udapatata.  (4)  Babirauwa  Dkubaiia  nama 
dahya79ush  hacha  awadasha  hauwa  udapatata.  (5)  Awatha  aduru- 
jiya : (6)  Adam  Nabukudra80chara  amiya,  hya  Nabunitahya 

putra.  (7)  Pasawa  kara  Babiruviya  hachama  haslmitriya  ahava. 
(8)  Abiya  awam  Arakham  ashiyava.  (9)  Babirum  hauwa  agarba- 
yat82a.  (10)  Hauwa  khshayathiya  abava  Babirauwa. 
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(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King : — (2)  Whilst  I was  in  Persia  and  Media,  for 
the  second  time  the  Babylonians  revolted  against  me.  (3)  A certain 
man  named  Aracus,  an  Armenian,  the  son  of  Nanditus,  he  rose  up. 

(4)  A district  of  Babylon  named  Dobana,  from  thence  lie  arose 

(5)  He  thus  falsely  proclaimed : (6)  ‘ I am  Nabochodrossor,  the  son  of 
Nabonidus.’  (7)  Then  the  Babylonian  state  revolted  against  me.  (8)  It 
went  over  to  that  Aracus.  (9)  He  seized  on  Babylon.  (10)  He  became 
King  of  Babylonia.” 

Clause  two.  Pdrsaiya  and  Madaiya  are  as  usual  in  the  loc.  case, 
and  Babiruviya  is  the  nom.  plur.  of  the  ethnic  title.  Remark  also  in 
the  fourth  and  tenth  clauses,  that  the  loc.  Bdbirauwa  is  used  for  the 
genitive.  In  other  respects  the  construction  throughout  the  paragraph 
is  perfectly  regular  and  requires  no  particular  illustration*. 

Par.  14.  (1)  Tkatiya  Dar(a)yavush  kkshayatki8:lya : (2)  Pasawa  adani 
karam  fraishayam  Babirum.  (3)  Vidafra  nama  Mada,  mana 
Mbadaka,  awam  mathisktam  akunavam.  (4)  Awatkasham  atba- 
ham:  (5)  “ Prita!  awam  karam  85tyam  Babirauwa  jata,  hya  mana 
niya  gaubatiya.”  (6)  Pasawa  Vidafra  hada  kar86a  asliiyava  abiya 
Babirum.  (7)  Auramazdamaiya  upastam  abara.  (8)  Washna  Au- 
ramaz87daha  Vida/ra  Babirum  agarbaya  - 
(9)  - mahya  y ra88ucliabish,  thakata  aha  awatha  awa 


-----  dpatiya  asariyata. 

(1)  “Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  Then  I sent  troops  to  Babylon.  (3)  A 
Median  of  the  name  of  Intaphres,  one  of  my  servants,  him  I appointed 
(their)  leader.  (4)  Thus  I addressed  them  : (5)  £ Hail  to  ye ! Smite 
that  Babylonian  State,  which  does  not  acknowledge  me.’  (6)  Then 
Intaphres  with  his  force  marched  to  Babylon.  (7)  Ormazd  brought 
help  to  me.  (8)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  Intaphres  took  Babylon 

(9)  On  the  second  day  of  the  month  of  ....  , then  it  was  he 

thus 

he  was  slain.” 

In  the  third  clause,  awam,  “ that  one,”  or  “ him,”  appears  without 
the  adjunct  of  sham,  “of  them,”  which  is  contrary  to  the  usual  con- 
struction, and  which  is  even  perhaps  at  variance  with  the  rules  of 

* In  the  fourth  clause,  however,  it  is  curious  that  we  should  have  Babirauwa 
at  the  commencement  of  the  sentence,  instead  ot  in  its  usual  place  after  dahyu  ush. 
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grammar,  for  it  leaves  the  sham  of  the  following  sentence  without  any 
immediate  antecedent. 

In  the  5th  clause,  remark  karam  tyam  Babirauwa  where  the  loc.  is 
used  for  the  gen.  It  appears  to  be  optional  in  expressions  of  this  sort 
whether  the  relative  be  followed  by  the  acc.  of  the  ethnic  title,  or  by 
the  gen.  of  the  proper  name.  We  have  karam  tyam  Madam  in  line 
21  of  the  2nd  col.,  and  karam  tyam  Wahyazdatahya  in  line  46  of  the 
3rd  column. 

The  eighth  clause  should,  I think,  be  completed  with  uta  awam 
Arakliam,  “he  both  took  Babylon  and  that  Aracus.” 

The  ninth  and  following  clauses  probably  describe  the  indignities 
or  tortures  to  which  the  rebel  chief  was  exposed  previous  to  capital 
punishment;  the  penultimate  word,  which  is  only  partially  legible, 
may  be  the  uzataydpatiya  of  preceding  passages,  and  asariyatd  must 

be,  I think,  the  middle  or  passive  imperf.  of  3T>  “ to  kill,”  as  ama- 
riyata  is  from  “ to  die.” 


Column  IV. 

Par.  1.  (1)  'Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshayathiya : (2)  Ima  tJya  tnana 
kart'Am  Bdhirauwa. 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King  : — (2)  This  is  what  was  done  by  me  in  Baby- 
lonia.” 


Par.  2.  (1)  Thatiya  D3ar(a)yavush  khshayal/itya : (2)  7ma  tya  adam 

akuna4vam.  (3)  Washna  Aaramazddha  «ha  bamahyaya  tbra5d(a). 
(4)  Dahydiwa  yatha maiya  hamitriya  abava,  adam  <m  harna- 
r(a)n6a  akunavam.  (5)  Washna  AuramazAAia  adamsham  a7janam, 
uta  yyyyjf  khsh dyathiya  agarbayam.  (6)  f Gaumata  snama  Magush 
alia.  (7)  Hauwa  adarujiya.  (8)  Awatha  athaha : (9)  Adam 

'Bardiya  amiya  hya  KurausSi  putra.  (10)  Hauwa  Parsam  ha10ini- 
tfiyam  akunaas/t.  (11)  | Atrina  nama  Uwajaiya  hauwa  adu- 
“rujiya.  (12)  Awatha  athaha:  (13)  Adam  Mshayathiya  amiya 

Uwajaiya.  (14)  12Hauwa  Uwajam  h&vaitriyam  al-anaush  (mana  ?) 
(15)  y Naditabira  na13ma  Babiruviya  hauwa  «(/urujiya.  (16)  Awatha 
athaha:  (17)  "Adam  NabukudracAara  amiya,  hya  Nabunitabya 

putra.  (18)  "Hauwa  Babiruwt  hamitriyam  akunaush.  (19)  } Mar- 
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tiya  na16ma  Parsa  hauwa  aduruj'vya . (20)  Awatha  athaha: 

(21)  Adam  UmaniI7sh  amiya  Uwajaiya  Tchshayathiys,.  (22)  Hauwa 
Uwajam  hamitriya18m  akunaush.  (23)  | Fra wartish  nama  Mada, 
hauwa  adurujiya.  (24)  111  Awatha  athaha:  (25)  Adam  Xhshathrita, 
amiya  Uwakhshatarahya  taumay20a.  (26)  Hauwa  Madam  hamitri- 
yam  akunaush.  (27)  f Chitratakhma  nama  As(a)2Igartiya,  hauwa 
acfotrujiya.  (28)  Awatha  athaha  : (29)  Adam  khsliayath22iya  amiya 
As(a)gartai?/u,  ZTwakhshatarahya  taumaya.  (30)  Hauwa23As(a)gar- 
tam  ha mitriyam  akunaush.  (31)  | Frada  nama  24Margawa  hauwa 
acAtrujiya.  (32)  Awatha  athaha  : (33)  Adam  25khsliayatbiya  amiya 
M argauwa.  (34)  Hauwa  Margum  hamitri2Cyam  akuuaush.  (35)  | 
Wahyaz data  nama  Parsa,  hauwa  a27durujiya.  (36)  Awatha  athaha : 
(37)  Adam  Bardiya  amiya  hya  Ku28raush  putra.  (38)  Hauwa 
Parsam  hamitriyam  akuuaush.  (39)  f Ara2!’kha  nama  Armintya, 
hauwa  adurujiya.  (40)  Awatha  athaha:  (41)  Adam  Nabu30ku- 
drachara  amiya,  hya  Nabun itahya  putra.  (42)  Hauwa  Babirum 
ham31it?iyam  akunausA 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King : — (2)  This  is  what  I have  done.  (3)  By  the 
grace  of  Ormazd,  have  I done  every  thing*.  (4)  As  the  provinces 
revolted  against  me,  I fought  nineteen  battles.  (5)  By  the  grace  of 
Ormazd,  I smote  them,  (i.  c.,  the  provinces,)  and  I made  nine  kings 
captive.  (6)  One  was  named  Gomates,  the  Magian.  (7)  He  was  an 
impostor.  (8)  He  thus  said : (9)  ‘ I am  Bardius,  the  son  of  Cyrus 
(10)  He  threw  Persia  into  revolt.  (11)  One  was  an  impostor  named 
Atrines,  the  Susian.  (12)  He  thus  said : (13)  ‘ I am  the  king  of  Su- 
siana.’  (14)  He  caused  Susiana  to  revolt  against  me.  (15)  One  named 
Naditabirus,  a native  of  Babylon;  he  was  an  impostor.  (16)  He  thus 
said : (17)  I am  Nabocliodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus.’  (18)  He  made 
Babylon  to  revolt.  (19)  One  was  an  impostor  named  Martius,  the  Per- 
sian. (20)  He  thus  said : (21)  ‘ I am  Omanes,  the  King  of  Susiana.’  (22) 
He  threw  Susiana  into  rebellion.  (23)  One  who  was  named  Phraortes, 
the  Median ; he  assumed  a false  character.  (24)  He  thus  said  : (25)  * I 
am  Xathrites,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares.’  (26)  He  persuaded  Media  to 
revolt.  (27)  One  was  an  impostor  named  Sitratachmes,  a native  of 
Sagartia.  (28)  He  thus  said : (29)  ‘ I am  the  King  of  Sagartia,  of  the 
race  of  Cyaxares.’  (30)  He  headed  a rebellion  in  Sagartia.  (31)  One 
was  an  impostor  named  Phraates,  a Margian.  (32)  He  thus  said : 
(33)  ‘ I am  the  King  of  Margiana.’  (34)  He  threw  Margiana  into  revolt. 
(35)  One  was  an  impostor  named  Veisdates,  a Persian.  (36)  He  thus 
said : (37)  ‘ I am  Bardius,  the  son  of  Cyrus.’  (38)  He  headed  a rebel- 
lion in  Persia.  (39)  One  was  an  impostor  named  Aracus,  a native  of 
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Armenia.  (40)  He  thus  said : (41)  ‘ I am  Nabochodrossor,  the  son  of 
Nabonidus.’  (42)  He  threw  Babylon  into  revolt.” 

Clause  three.  The  expression  hamahydyd  thrad(a)  is  one  of  no 
ordinary  difficulty,  whether  we  regard  the  grammatical  construction 
or  the  etymological  signification  of  the  terms;  and  as  it  is  moreover  of 
frequent  occurrence  I must  examine  it  in  some  detail.  Hamahydyd  is 
evidently  the  oblique  case  of  a fern,  theme  in  long  a,  but  whether  it 
represent  the  genitive,  the  ablat.,  or  the  loc.  must  depend  on  its 
adjunct  thrada.  Etymologically,  it  can  hardly,  I think,  be  explained 
otherwise  than  as  a compound  of  ham,,  “ together,”  (Saus.  *T),  and 
ahyd,  “ being,”  (from  “ to  be,”)  but  the  identification  of  an 

abstract  meaning  like  “ the  being  together,”  will  alone  be  of  little  aid 
in  obtaining  an  intelligible  phrase.  It  may  refer  to  Ormazd,  or  to 
the  Tablet,  or  to  the  actions  described,  and  unfortunately  neither  does 
the  context  nor  the  application  of  the  following  term  enable  me  to 
resolve  the  difficulty.  If  I could  suppose  thrada  to  be  a particle  used 
postpositively  and  governing  the  ablat.  or  loc.  case,  I should  trans- 
late the  expression  by  the  single  word  “ throughout,”  and  such  a 
signification  would,  I think,  apply  sufficiently  well  to  the  context  of 
the  various  passages  where  the  terms  occur ; but  neither  are  the  prece- 
dents for  such  a construction  by  any  means  satisfactory,  nor  is  any 
equivalent  particle  to  be  found  in  the  Zend  or  Sanskrit.  I am  con- 
strained, therefore,  pending  further  research  to  suppose  thrada  to  be 
an  abstract  noun,  derived  from  “ to  do,”  or  “ perform,”  and  assi- 
milating in  so  far  to  the  Sanskrit  declension  of  neuters  in  as  to 
have  the  same  orthography  for  the  nom.  and  acc.  case.  At  the 
same  time,  of  course,  this  explanation  must  be  considered  as  little 
better  than  conjectural,  and  I shall  be  fully  prepared  to  discard 
my  translation  of  “ the  performance  of  the  whole,”  in  favour  of 
any  other  more  appropriate  meaning  that  can  be  elicited  from  the 
terms. 

The  restoration  of  aha,  “ it  was,”  in  this  clause  I must  add  is 
exceedingly  doubtful,  for  the  letters  yyy  wrhich  are  alone  visi- 

ble on  the  rock,  may  very  possibly  be  the  termination  of  Aura- 
viazdaha. 

Clause  four.  I am  by  no  means  satisfied  of  the  restoration  of  this 
sentence.  If  it  be  admitted,  however,  the  construction  is  remarkable 
in  so  far  as  it  places  the  nom.  dahyawa  before  the  adverb  yatha. 
Ilaviarand  is  the  neut.  acc.  plur. 
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Clause  fire.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  orthography  of  the 
third  word  should  he  adamshim  rather  than  adamsham,  for  the  ante- 
cedent is  apparently  dahydwa,  “ the  countries,”  and  aja  governs  the 
acc.  in  all  other  passages,  and  not  the  genitive.  The  rough  copy, 
however,  gives  the  letter  yyy  in  the  subjoined  pronoun  without 
comment. 

Clause  eleven.  Uwajaiya  is  probably  an  error  of  the  engraver 
for  Uwajiya. 

In  the  fourteenth  clause  mana  is  a very  doubtful  word.  In  other 
passages  the  personal  pronoun  is  always  placed  in  the  ahlat.  after 
hamatriyd,  and  the  preposition  hachd  is  interposed.  See  the  note  to 
the  Cuneiform  text,  page  lvii. 

In  the  thirty-first  clause  Mdrgawa  occurs  as  the  nom.  sing,  of 
the  ethnic  title,  as  in  col.  3,  line  12,  and  in  the  thirty-third  clause  we 
have  the  locat.  Margauwa  used  for  the  genitive,  and  formed  exactly 
on  the  same  principle  as  Babirauwa. 

In  all  other  portions  of  this  recapitulatory  paragraph  the  expres- 
sions are  the  same  as  have  been  previously  met  with. 


Par.  3.  (1)  V'/ifltiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshayathiya : (2)  Imaiya  32jyyyY 
khshayathiya  adam  ayarbayam  atara  ima  hamarana. 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King  (2)  These  nine  kings  I have  taken  in  these 
battles.” 

Clause  two.  Imaiya  is  the  acc.  masc.  plur.  of  the  immediate 
demonstrative  pronoun,  and  ima  must  be  the  same  case  in  the  neuter 
gender.  These  inflexions  correspond  with  those  of  the  Sanskrit;  the 
former  is  for  ime,  as  awaiya  and  tyaiya  in  the  same  case  for  awe 

and  tye ; while  the  latter  is  probably  for  ivids,  (^TTi) ; the  neuter 
gender,  as  I have  frequently  remarked,  in  the  language  of  the  in- 
scriptions possessing  the  visarga,  which  however  is  elided  after  the 
vowel  a. 

Par.  4.  (l)33Thatiya  Dar(a)yaw/.s/i  Jchshdyathiya : (2)  Dahyawa  ima 


tya  hamiti'iylla  abava.  (3)  Darauga  Di - --  --  --  akunaush,  tya 
imaiya  karam  adur35ujiyasha.  (4)  Pasawa  Di  ------  mana 


dast(a)ya  akunaush.  (5)Yatha  mam  k36ama,  awatha  Di 
akunaush. 
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(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King : — (2)  These  are  the  provinces  which  became 
rebellious.  (3)  The  Evil  one  (?)  invented  lies,  that  they  should  deceive 

the  State  (?)  (4)  Afterwards  the  Supreme  Being  made 

to  be  subdued  by  me  (?)  (5)  As  it  was  desired  by  me,  that  the  Supreme 
Being  did.  (?)” 

Owing  to  the  mutilation  of  this  paragraph,  the  translation  is  in  a 
great  measure  conjectural.  In  the  third  clause,  darauga  is  certainly 
the  acc.  plur.  (for  daraugas),  the  same  form  occurring  in  Niebuhr’s 
Inscription  H,  line  20,  where  its  grammatical  condition  is  clearly 
marked,  and  I conclude,  therefore,  that  the  following  words  com- 
mencing with  Di,  must  be  the  nom.  to  akunaush.  It  consists  appa- 
rently of  three  or  four  letters,  and  may  perhaps  be  allied  to  the 

Sanskrit  Dewas,  (^t)j  Greek,  ©fos;  Latin,  Dens,  &c.  If  this  nom. 
also  be  a short  word  such  as  the  blank  space  in  line  36  appears 
to  indicate,  there  must  be  another  term  intervening  before  akunaush, 
and  the  context  would  seem  to  require  pruwa  as  an  antithesis  to  the 
pasawa  of  the  following  sentence.  All  this  however  is  most  uncer- 
tain. In  the  latter  part  of  the  clause,  tya  is  evidently  used  as  a con- 
junction rather  than  as  a pronoun,  a form  of  expression  of  which  we 
previously  had  an  example  in  col.  1,  line  52.  Iinaiya,  the  nom.  masc. 
plur.  refers  to  darauga,  and  adurujiyasha  must  be  the  3rd  pers. 
plur.  of  the  aorist,  the  termination  being  substituted  for  the  Sanskrit 

Clause  four.  After  the  nom.  Di  - - - - which  is  again  imperfect, 
there  must  be,  I think,  the  acc.  darauga,  or  a pronoun  referring  to  that 
antecedent.  Dast(a)ya  I suppose  to  be  the  acc.  plur.  of  an  adjective 

for  the  Sanskrit  ?W-,  but  the  signification  will  require  to  be  modi- 
fied from  “ done  with  the  hand,”  to  “ reduced  by  the  hand.” 

In  the  fifth  clause,  if  Jcdma  were  a noun  for  the  Sanskrit  I do 
not  understand  why  the  acc.  mam  should  be  used  instead  of  the  dative 
maud.  On  this  account,  then,  I would  rather  suppose  kama  to  be  a 
particle  used  postpositively  and  governing  the  acc.  case,  having  at 
the  same  time  an  identical  signification  with  the  Sanskrit  <*  WH  • 
The  expression  mam  kama  is  also  met  with  in  lines  37,  38  of  the 
inscription  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustuin.  The  restoration  of  akunaush  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  is  uncertain.  See,  throughout,  the  notes  to  the 
Cuneiform  text,  page  lviii. 
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Par.  5.  (1)  Thatiya  Ddr(a)yavush  khshdyathi37ya : (2)  Tuwam  ka 

\Axshdyathiya  hya  aparam  ahya,  hacha  darauga  darshama  38pati- 
payuwa.  (3)  Martiya  hya  arika  ahatiya  awam  ufrastam  parasa. 
(4)  Ya39diya  awatka  m aniyahya,  dakyaushmaiya  durusa  akati4uya. 

(1)  “Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  Thou,  whoever  may  he  king  hereafter, 
exert  thyself  to  put  down  lying.  (3)  The  man  who  may  be  heretical,  (?) 
him  entirely  destroy.  (4)  If  it  shall  be  thus  kept  up,  my  country  shall 
remain  intact.” 

Clause  two.  Ka  if  for  the  visarga  being  elided  and  the  ter- 
minal a dialectically  elongated.  The  pronoun  evidently  in  this  pas- 
sage expresses  “ sort,”  or  “ kind,”  according  to  the  fifth  application 
of  Wilson,  and  the  phrase  may  be  thus  literally  rendered,  “ Thou, 
whatsoever  king,  who  hereafter  mayst  be.”  The  2ndpers.  sing,  of  the 
substantive  verb  is  probably  the  same  in  the  present  indicative  and 

subjunct.,  or  the  former  may  be  ahya  for  and  the  latter  allay  a. 
Darshama  is  here  apparently  in  the  accusative,  and  as  we  have 
also  the  same  orthography  for  the  ablative,  the  declension  may 
hardly  be  identified  in  Sanskrit  grammar.  Perhaps  the  participial 

suffix,  which  in  the  nom.  and  acc.  neuter  was  formed  in  *TrT , may  in 

the  ancient  Persian  have  inflected  the  ablat.  in  mas  instead  of  UrU  ) 
so  that  in  the  ablat.  darshama  may  have  been  used  for  darshamas , 
and  in  the  acc.  for  darshamat.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  the 
former  passage  where  the  term  occurs  kdrashim  hacha  darshama 
atarsa,  the  participle  governs  an  accusative,  whereas  in  this  sentence  it 
is  used  in  the  ablat.  Patipayuwd  I conceive  to  be  the  2nd  pers.  sing. 

of  the  imperative  of  the  1st  conj.,  the  root  being  with  the  double 
prefix  prati  and  pra,  and  I would  translate  the  clause  accordingly, 
literatim,  “ from  lying  resistance  employ.” 

For  the  construction  of  the  third  clause,  see  lines  21,  22,  of  the 
1st  col.  Ahatiya  I suppose  to  be  the  3rd  pers.  pres,  subjunct.,  the 

indie,  form  of  astiya  for  ^ fW,  occurring  subsequently.  Parasa  is  the 
2nd  pers.  sing,  imper.  of  the  1st  conjugation. 

In  the  4th  clause,  maniyahya  is,  I think,  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  the 
pres,  subjun.  passive,  a tense  which  is  wanting  in  the  Sanskrit;  but  it 
may  on  the  other  hand  be  the  1st  pers.  sing,  of  the  pass,  aorist.  The 
only  point  on  which  there  is  any  certainty  is  that  neither  in  this 
passage,  nor  in  line  20  of  Niebuhr’s  Inscription  I,  where  the  term 
again  occurs,  can  it  possibly  represent  the  2nd  pers.  notwithstanding 
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the  identity  of  termination.  I must  add,  at  the  same  time,  that  I find 
the  discrimination  of  the  subjunc.  forms  from  those  of  the  aorist  with- 
out the  augment  to  be  exceedingly  difficult,  and  that  I have  too  little 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  to  be  able  to  institute  a comparison 
with  the  Vedic  Let.  Remark  also,  that  the  pronoun  maiya  has  in  this 
sentence  a purely  possessive  signification,  and  that  durusa,  which  I 
conjecture  to  be  allied  to  the  Persian  durust  \)  is  in  the  fern., 

to  agree  with  daliyaush. 


Par.  6.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshayathiya : (2)  Ima  tya  adam 

akunavam.  (3)  41Washna  A uramazdaAa  Acmahyaya  thrad(a)  aku- 
navam.  (4)  Tuwam  ka  hya  42aparam  imam  d ipim  paO'parasahya, 
tya  mana  kartam  warnawatam  “thuwam  mat ya  - - - - iyahya. 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  This  is  what  I have  done.  (3)  By  the 
grace  of  Ormazd,  have  I achieved  the  performance  of  the  whole. 
(4)  Thou,  whoever  hereafter  mayest  peruse  this  tablet,  let  it  be  known 
to  thee,  that  which  has  been  done  by  me,  that  it  has  not  been  falsely 
related.  (?) 

Remark  in  the  third  clause,  that  thrad[a),  if  a noun,  must  neces- 
sarily be  in  the  acc.  case,  as  the  object  of  the  verb  akunavam. 

The  fourth  sentence  is  difficult.  Ka  must  be  used  with  a purely 
indefinite  signification,  like  the  Latin  quicumque,  for  it  is  followed  by 
the  relative  hya.  Patiparasahya,  is,  I think,  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  of 
the  pres,  subjunc.,  but  its  etymology  is  obscure.  Warnawatam  is 
certainly  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  the  imper.  of  the  mid.  voice,  and  the 
last  imperfect  word  may  perhaps  be  durujiyahya,  the  3rd  pers.  sing, 
of  the  passive  subjunctive,  and  in  a similar  form  with  maniyahya. 
The  difficulty  of  construction,  however,  lies  in  the  uncertainty  whether 
tya  mana  kartam  may  be  the  nom.  to  warnawatam,  or  to  the  final 
verb,  and  in  the  doubt  if  mdtya,  which  is  used  in  other  passages  with 
the  subjunctive  as  a dissuasive  particle,  can  be  supposed  to  convey  a 
purely  negative  signification.  Considering,  in  fact,  that  mdtya  with 
the  subjunctive  appears  to  express  almost  the  same  sense  as  the  simple 
md  with  the  aorist  or  imperf.  deprived  of  the  augment,  I am  almost 
inclined  to  adopt  the  following  construction  for  the  fourth  sentence. 
“ Thou,  whoever  mayst  hereafter  peruse  this  tablet,  let  that  which  I 
have  done  point  out  to  thee,  (or  be  a warning  to  thee,)  lest  thou 
should  be  - .”  The  last  imperfect  word  is  certainly,  I 
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think,  in  the  passive  voice,  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  its  signi- 
fication with  any  certainty,  or  indeed,  whether  it  represent  the  1st, 
2nd,  or  3rd  person. 


Par.  7.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khsha44yathiya : (2)  Auramazohi 

_____ yatha  ima  hashiyam  niya  duru45khtam  adam  aku- 

na vam  hamahy aya  thrad(a). 

(1)  “Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  Ormazd  is  my  witness,  (?)  that  this 
record  I have  faithfully  made  of  the  performance  of  the  whole.” 

The  words  following  Auramazdd  cannot  be  restored,  and  I trans- 
late accordingly  at  hazard.  Hashiyam,  also,  is  a noun  in  the  acc. 
neuter,  of  which  the  etymology  is  unknown  to  me,  and  I am  hardly 
satisfied  of  a construction  which  would  identify  thrada  as  the  genitive 
case  (for  thradas,)  and  place  it  at  the  end  of  the  clause.  The  sen- 
tence, at  the  same  time,  is  evidently  intended  to  asseverate  the  fidelity 
of  the  record,  and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  induces  me  to  assign 
an  application  of  similar  tendency  to  the  last  clause  of  the  preceding 
paragraph. 


Par.  8.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshaya45thiya : (2)  Washna  Aura- 
mazddha  fyramaiya  aniyashchiya  wasiya  astiya  karta4'm,  awa 
ahyaya  dipiya  niya  nipishtam.  (3)  Awahyaradiya  niya  n48ipishtam, 
mkiya  hya  aparam  imam  dipim  patiparasatiya,  awah'Va  paruwa 
tha  - - - (?)  tya  mana  kartam  nishida,  warnawatiya  d'°urukhtam 
maniy dliya.  (?) 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  there  is  much 
else  that  has  been  done  by  me,  that  upon  this  tablet  has  not  been 
inscribed.  (3)  On  that  account  it  has  not  been  inscribed,  lest  he  who 
may  hereafter  peruse  this  tablet,  to  him  the  many  deeds  that  have 
been  done  by  me  elsewhere,  it  should  seem  (that)  they  are  falsely 
recorded. 

The  literal  construction  of  the  second  clause  appears  to  be,  “Gratia 
Oromasdis,  quod  a me  aliud  multum  est  factum,  id  hac  tabula  non 
inscriptum.”  Aniyaslicldya,  which  also  occurs  at  Persepolis,  is  the 
nom.  neuter,  and  is  valuable  in  showing  the  pronouns  to  have  been 
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formed  in  this  gender  with  the  visarga,  which,  elided  after  the  vowel  a 
when  it  happened  to  be  terminal,  re-appeared  before  the  indefinite 
adjunct  chiya.  Astiya  appears  to  be  the  3rd  pers.  pres,  indie,  of  the 

suhst.  verb  for  and  ahydyd  I believe  to  have  been  the  true 

fem.  gen.  sing,  of  the  immediate  demonstrative  pronoun,  and  in  this 
passage  for  the  locative.  Dipiya  I restore  after  bumiyd,  Bakhtariya, 
&c.,  supposing  it  to  be  the  gen.  of  a fem.  theme  in  i. 

The  third  clause  is  restored,  I confess,  with  some  hardihood,  and 
presents  many  difficulties,  both  of  construction  and  signification,  which 
I thus  briefly  notice.  Awahya  the  corelative  to  hya,  I suppose  to  be 
in  the  gen.  (for  the  dative)  rather  than  like  thuwdm  in  the  accus.,  in 
consequence  of  the  verb  warnawatiya,  to  which  it  is  the  complement, 
being  used  in  a neuter  instead  of  a transitive  sense.  Patiparasatiya 
and  warnawatiya  I consider  also  to  be  both  in  the  subjunc.  mood,  the 
one  having  a conditional  signification,  and  the  other  being  governed 
by  the  dissuasive  particle  matya. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  orthography  of  the  word  com- 
mencing with  tli  (Y<T),  and  the  acceptation  of  the  preceding  term 
must  according  remain  in  uncertainty.  If  the  mutilated  word  be 
thrada,  we  must  read,  I think,  paruwa  thrada  (in  the  nom.  sing, 
neuter),  and  translate  “the  many  deeds;”  but  if  it  be  a participle 
from  thaha , the  sense  may  be  “ the  aforesaid,”  and  5 -«  <if  -TS 
must  be  written  in  the  Roman  character  pruwa.  Where  the  latter 
term  occurs  as  a particle  in  line  27  of  the  1st  column,  it  is  true,  the 

is  used,  but  the  restoration  is  doubtful,  and  on  the  other  hand 
pruwama,  pruviyata,  Sc c.,  are  written  with  the  ; in  the  following 
sentence  we  have  also,  I think,  pruwa  with  the  meaning  of  former. 
It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  the  true  translation  of  the  fourth 
sentence  should  be,  “ On  that  account  it  has  not  been  inscribed,  lest 
he  who  may  hereafter  peruse  this  tablet,  to  him  the  aforesaid  that 
which  has  been  done  by  me  elsewhere  shouM  seem  to  have  been 
falsely  recorded.  ’ Or,  if  we  read  pruwa  thrada  in  the  nom.  sing, 
neut.  ',  the  sense  may  be,  “To  him  the  old  deeds  that  have  been  done 
by  me  elsewhere  should  seem  to  have  been  falsely  recorded.” 

Nishida,  I suppose  to  be  literally  “not  here,”  nish  being  substi- 

Pruwa,  whether  declined  as  a pronoun  [or  adjective,  may  form  its  nom 
neut.  with  the  visarga,  elided  as  a terminal  after  a,  the  term  standing  for 
pruwas.  Thrada  also,  although  in  the  singular,  may  very  well  have  a plural 
signification. 
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tuted  for  as  in  Zend;  but  the  suppression  of  the  final  elongation 
is  calculated  to  throw  some  doubt  on  this  reading. 

The  last  word  of  the  sentence  I conjecturally  restore  to  mani- 
ydhya,  obtaining  the  signification  of  “recording,”  or  “preserving” 
from  the  root  man,  “ to  remain,”  common  to  the  Greek,  Zend,  and 
Persian;  but  I am  neither  sure  that  the  subjunct.  passive  should  be  the 
mood  employed,  nor  can  I ascertain  whether  tya  mana  Jcartam  be  the 
nom.  to  this  verb,  or  to  warnawdtiya. 

The  allusion  which  this  paragraph  appears  to  contain  to  the  foreign 
achievements  of  Darius,  may  throw  some  suspicion  on  the  date  that  I 
have  assigned  to  the  execution  of  the  tablet.  Fanciful  enquirers, 
indeed,  may  suppose  a reference  to  the  Thracian,  or  Indian,  or  Gre- 
cian expeditions;  but  as  there  is  internal  evidence  in  the  preceding 
columns  which  enables  us  to  trace  with  some  distinctness  the  actual 
footsteps  of  the  monarch,  from  the  date  of  his  accession  to  the  throne 
to  the  second  Babylonian  revolt,  when  he  would  have  visited  Be- 
histun  on  his  descent  from  Media,  and  when  he  may  be  presumed  to 
have  commemorated  his  hitherto  victorious  career,  I prefer  explaining 
the  distant  wars  which  his  modesty  declined  to  submit  to  the  perusal 
of  an  incredulous  posterity,  as  the  achievements  of  his  lieutenants, 
undertaken  for  the  settlement  of  the  remote  dependencies  of  the 
empire  simultaneously  with  the  successful  progress  of  his  own  arms  in 
Persia.  The  subject  is  curious,  but  may  hardly  be  investigated  in  the 
present  defective  condition  of  our  knowledge  of  Persian  history. 


Par.  9.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshayathiya : (2)  Tyaiya  5,pruwa 
khshayatliM/fl  -----  a aha  awaisham  awa  - iya  astiya  kar- 
“tam.  (3)  Yatha  mana  wa shna  Awramazdaha  hamahyaya  thrad(a) 
duwartam. 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King (2)  Those  who  have  been  former  kings  (in 
Persia,)  in  succession,  (?)  to  them  it  is  done.  (3)  As  by  me,  by  the 
grace  of  Ormazd  has  been  the  performance  of  the  whole,  (?)  (so  it  has 
been)  recorded.” 

Owing  to  the  mutilation  of  several  words  and  the  extreme  obscu- 
rity of  others  whose  forms  are  preserved  entire,  it  is  impossible  to 
attempt  anything  like  a minute  analysis  of  this  paragraph.  Awaisham 
in  the  gen.  plur.  is  evidently  the  corelative  to  tyaiya  pruwd  Jchshd- 
yatliiyd  and  awa  - iya  may  be  the  loc.  of  an  abstract  noun  formed  from 
the  particle  awa,  signifying  “ downwards  ;”  but  in  the  uncertainty  if 
thrada  succeed  hamahyaya,  and  with  nothing  but  conjecture  to  guide 
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me  in  the  translation  of  the  participle  duwartam,  I can  neither  pre- 
tend to  have  determined  the  division  of  the  sentences,  nor  can  I give 
any  very  intelligible  meaning,  whether  the  two  clauses  be  connected, 
or  whether  they  form  a single  sentence.  I will  only  observe  then, 

that  duwartam  is  apparently  a participle  from  the  same  root 
dwri,  “to  construct,”  which  had  produced  duwarayd  and  duwar- 

thiya,  connected  with  d D “ a door,”  and  that  I hardly  understand, 
therefore,  how  it  can  possibly  be  the  complement  of  the  noun  hama- 
hydyd ; while  on  the  other  hand,  if  tlirada  were  the  complement,  we 
should  not  expect  to  find  the  pronoun  mand.  If  thrada  could  be 
interpreted  as  a record,  according  to  the  conjecture  which  I have  noted 
above,  and  if  it  were  really  interposed  between  hamahyaya  and 
duwartam,  I would  connect  the  sentences  and  translate ; “ Those 
who  have  been  former  kings  (in  Persia),  in  imitation  of  them  it  is 
done,  that  by  me,  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  a record  of  the  whole 
has  been  constructed.”  It  is  at  any  rate  deserving  of  remark,  that  as 
the  allusion  in  this  sentence  to  the  ancestors  of  Darius  is  followed  in 
the  next  by  an  appeal  to  his  posterity,  it  may  be  presumed  that  in 
both  passages  he  is  treating  of  the  same  subject,  namely,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  historical  tablet. 


Par.  10.  (1)  Th53atiya  Dar(a)yavus/t  khskdyathiya : (2) nu  - - am 

thuwam  warnawatam  tya  man54a  kartam  awatha  ------  awa- 

Ayaradiya  ma  apagaudaya.  (3)  Yadiya  imam  “dipim  ------- 

Auramazda  thuwam  50daushta  biya,  ut ataiya  taumk  wasiya  biya, 
uta  daragam  jiwa. 

(1 ) “ Says  Darius  the  King : — (2)  Be  it  known  to  thee,  my  successor,  (?) 
that  which  has  been  done  by  me,  thus  publicly,  (?)  on  that  account 
that  thou  conceal  not.  (3)  If  thou  publish  this  tablet  to  the  world,  (?) 
Ormazd  shall  be  a friend  to  thee,  and  may  thy  offspring  be  numerous, 
and  may  thou  be  long  lived.” 

Perhaps  the  mutilated  words  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
clause  may  be  hya  anuwama,  “ qui  post  me  (sis).”  At  any  rate,  the 
letter  enables  us  to  identify  the  particle  anu,  “ after,”  and  the 
signification  must  necessarily  be  “a  successor.”  Awahyaradiya,  “on 
that  account,”  must,  I think,  refer  to  the  publicity  which  Darius  had 
courted  in  the  exhibition  of  his  record,  and  I give  the  signification 
accordingly  of  “publicity”  to  the  word  which  is  wanting  after  awatha. 
Tya  maud  kartam,  also  in  this  passage,  is  certainly  the  complement  to 
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the  active  verb  apagaudaya,  and  the  imperative  warnawatam  must  be 

used  impersonally.  The  verb  warnawa,  (NVT  in  the  eighth  class,) 
appears  to  signify,  “to  be  made  known,”  when  it  is  used  in  the 
middle  voice ; and  simply,  perhaps,  “ to  seem,”  or  “ appear,”  in  the 
active  voice.  Apagaudaya  is  probably  for  apagaudayas,  being  the 
2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the  aorist  deprived  of  the  augment,  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  particle  of  dissuasion  ma*. 

Clause  three.  There  is  no  doubt  a subjunc.  pres,  or  aorist  after 
yadiya,  but  the  line  is  omitted  in  my  rough  copy,  and  I have  no  clue 
to  its  restoration.  Daushtd  I suppose  to  be  a verbal  noun  governing 
the  acc.  thuwdm,  and  biyd  is  the  3rd  pers.  of  the  subjunct.  imperf., 
used  probably  in  the  sing,  in  one  passage  for  biyat,  and  in  the  plur.  in 
the  other  for  biyan,  to  agree  with  the  noun  of  multitude  tauma.  Jiwa 
also  is  probably  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the  subjunct.  imperf.  for  jiwas, 
but  it  would  present  the  same  form  in  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the 
imperat.  I may  add,  that  the  use  of  the  subjunc.  imperf.  with  a mere 
optative  signification  is  universal  in  Zendt.  Daragam  is  a neuter 
adjective  used  adverbially. 


Par.  11.  (1)  57Thatiya  Dar(a)yawsA  Ms/irfyathiya : (2)  Yadiya  imam 
ha  - - - gam  apagaudaya58hya  niya  thah  - - - - A wramazdataya 
jata  biya,  utataiya  taum59a  md  biya. 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King  (2)  If  thou  slialt  conceal  this  record,  thou 
shalt  not  be  thyself  recorded,  (?)  may  Ormazd  be  thy  enemy,  and  may 
thou  be  childless.” 

Clause  two.  I cannot  restore  the  word  ending  in  gam,  but  it  must 
necessarily,  I think,  signify  “ a record.”  The  theme  would  appear  to 
be  a masc.  in  long  a,  like  Auramazda.  Apagaudayahya  is,  I think, 
the  2nd  pers.  sing,  subjunc.  present  of  the  active  voice  and  the  4th 
conjugat.,  and  the  imperfect  word  which  follows  niya  may  be  perhaps 
thdhydhya,  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the  subjunc.  pres,  of  the  passive 
voice,  and  in  the  causal  form.  It  is  possible  that  utd  may  intervene 
between  this  complemental  verb  and  Auramazddtaya.  Remark  also 
that  the  suffixed  pronoun  of  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  is  written  indif- 
ferently, taya  (or  tya)  and  taiya,  and  that  biya  for  biyan  is  the  3rd 

* I am  not  sure,  however,  that  the  sentence  may  not  be  more  correctly 
rendered,  “Let  that  which  has  been  done  by  me  thus  publicly,  be  a warning  to 
thee,  my  successor,  to  that  end  that  thou  conceal  it  not.” 

+ See  the  numerous  examples  given  by  M.  Burnouf,  in  the  “ Comment,  sur  le 
Yaena,  Notes  et  Eclair.,  p.  148.” 
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pers.  plur.  of  the  aorist  without  the  augment,  which  is  dropped  after 
the  particle  of  negation. 

Par.  12.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)ya\ ush  khsliayathiya : (2)  Ima  tya 

adam  akunavam.  (3)  GnHamahyaya  thrarf(a)  washnd  Awramazdaha 
akunavam.  (4)  Auramazdamaiya  upascitam  abara,  uta  aniya 
Bagaha  tyaiya  batiya. 

(1)  “Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  This  is  what  I have  done.  (3)  The 
performance  of  the  whole,  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  I have  achieved. 
(4)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me,  and  the  other  gods  which  are  (brought 
help  to  me.)” 

Clause  four.  I am  quite  unable  to  discover  the  reason  why 
Baga,  which  appears  to  he  a regular  masc.  theme  in  a,  should  form 
the  nom.  plur.  in  aha  instead  of  A.  In  every  other  instance  throughout 
the  inscriptions  the  visarga  after  an  a is  dropped,  but  it  is  here  changed 
from  a silent  to  a vocal  letter,  and  being  thus  placed  between  two  a’s, 
the  sibilant  is  commuted  to  an  aspirate.  Hatiya  is  the  3rd  pers.  plur. 
of  the  indie,  pres,  of  the  substantive  verb,  being  identical  with  the 

Sanskrit  mur. 

Par.  13.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavuC2sh  khsliayathiya:  (2)  Awahyard- 

diya  Auramazda  upastam  abara,  uta  ani61ya  Bagaha  tyaiya  hatiya, 
yathh  niya  arika  aham,  niya  daraujhana  aham,  nc,iya  zurakara 


ah  am  - — i - - iya  taurna  upariya  abishtam  upariya  6 ya  

taAiya  shabu  - - - - — uwata  zuku  - --  --  - - M-  --  mana 
vithaibis/t  - --  --  --  - kartam  adam  hya  


- - - - 6?m  aparasam. 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  On  that  account  Ormazd  brought  help, 
and  the  other  gods  which  are,  (because)  that  I was  not  a heretic,  nor  was 

I a liar,  nor  was  I a tyrant My  offspring  above  their  place,  (?) 

above by  me  with  the  tribes was  done.  Whoever 

was  an  evil  doer,  (?)  him  I entirely  destroyed.” 

Awahyaradiya  which  commences  the  second  clause,  appears  to 
apply  to  the  reasons  subsequently  given,  descriptive  of  the  virtues  of 
the  monarch,  and  the  construction  therefore  differs  from  that  of  other 
passages,  where  there  is  generally  an  antecedent  to  the  demonstrative 
pronoun*. 

* Perhaps  in  every  instance  except  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  first 
column,  awahyaradiya  may  be  understood  to  have  a retrospective  application. 
The  term  appears  to  be  nearly  analogous  to  the  Persian  which  is  contracted 
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After  the  expression  niya  zurakara  dham,  it  is  impossible  to 
connect  the  fragments  of  the  inscriptions  into  any  intelligible  shape. 
Upariya  is  of  course  the  Sanskrit  mft,  and  abishtam  appears  to  be  a 
cognate  form  with  upastdm,  but  I know  not  the  application  of  the 
phrase. 

I hope  ultimately  to  obtain  some  clue  to  the  general  tenor  of  the 
beneficent  acts  which  Darius  here  probably  describes  as  having  found 
favour  with  Ormazd,  from  the  Median  transcript,  and  indeed,  from 
that  source  I have  conjecturally  restored  the  concluding  sentence ; but 
I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  at  present  with  the  intricacies  of  the 
dialect  in  question,  to  be  able  to  translate  freely  from  a Median  ori- 
ginal, and  it  would  be  a mere  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  analyze  the 
doubtful  fragments  of  the  Persian  text. 


Par.  14.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddr(a) yavush  khshayathiya : (2)  Tuwam  led 

khshdyatlivya  cshya  aparam  ahya,  martiya  hya  daraujana  ahatiya, 
hyawa  - - tar  - - - ahafffiya,  awaiya  ma  i - - - (3)  Atifrashtadiya 
parasa. 

(1)  “Says  Darius  the  King:— (2)  Thou  whatsoever  king  who  mayest  be 
hereafter,  the  man  who  may  be  a liar,  or  who  may  be  an  evil  doer,  (?) 
do  not  cherish  them ; (?)  cast  them  out  into  utter  perdition.” 

Clause  two.  Remark  that  in  hyawa  we  have  the  copulative 
united  to  the  relative  pronoun.  The  adjective  or  noun  which  follow 
hyawa  is  imperfect;  as  is  also  the  2nd  pers.  of  the  aorist  without  the 
augment  which  is  preceded  by  ma.  but  the  general  application  of  the 
terms  is  hardly  liable  to  doubt. 

Clause  three.  Atifrashtadiya  parasa  is  evidently  a kindred  ex- 
pression to  the  ufrastam  parasa  and  ufrastam  aparasam  of  former 
passages,  the  same  root  being  repeated  to  obtain  intensity  of  expres- 
sion. I suppose  the  first  word  in  this  phrase  to  be  the  loc.  of  a noun 
formed  from  the  root  2)ciras,  with  the  attributive  affix  in  tat,  and  ren- 
dered further  impressive  by  the  prefixed  particle  of  excess.  Parasa 
is  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the  imperat.  as  in  line  38  of  this  column. 


Par.  15.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)70yavush  khshayathiya ; (2)  fswam  ka 

hya  aparam  imam  dipim  vainahya  ty71ain  adam  niyapis/i(a?/)flm 
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imaiwd  patikard,  matya  visanahya.  (3)  Yawa  i72 ahya  awa 

parikarry&hya.  (?) 

(1)  “Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  Thou  whosoever  hereafter  mayest 
behold  this  tablet  which  1 have  inscribed,  and  these  figures,  (beware) 
lest  thou  dishonour  (them).  (3)  As  long  as  thou  respect  them,  so  long 
slialt  thou  be  preserved.”  (?) 

Vainahya  and  visanahya  in  the  second  clause  are  both,  I consider, 
the  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the  subjunct.  pres.,  the  one  being  used  con- 
ditionally, and  the  other  preceded  by  matya;  the  root  vain,  “ to  see,” 
is  still  found  in  Pehlevi,  and  is  merely  modified  to  ( . j,  bin  in  Per- 
sian, but  the  etymology  of  the  other  is  doubtful;  it  is  formed  appa- 
rently,  however,  from  'TO,  (for  ^UU,)  “ to  honour,”  with  the  privative 

T\  Imaiwa  is  the  acc.  masc.  plur.  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun 
united  to  the  copulative  wa,  and  the  transitive  verb  vainahya  there- 
fore must  govern  imaiwa  patikard  as  well  as  imam  dipim.  Remark 
also  in  niyapish(ay)am  that  the  initial  particle  is  changed  from  ni  to 
niy  before  the  temporal  augment.  I cannot,  at  the  same  time,  of 
course,  determine  whether  it  followed  the  1st  or  the  4th  conju- 
gation. 

Clause  three.  Yawa  (Sans.  HI  TOT,)  and  awa,  are  apparently  in 
this  clause  used  correlatively,  the  one  before  the  active,  and  the  other 
before  the  passive  subjunctive.  Parikariyahya  from  parikara,  lite- 
rally, “ surrounding,”  and  by  extension,  “ preserving,”  is  however  a 
hazardous  restoration,  and  unless  the  imperfect  word  commencing 
with  i be  a form  of  “ to  wish,”  or  “ respect,”  I am  altogether 
unable  to  identify  its  etymology. 


Par.  16.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshayatkiya : (2)  Ynawa  imam 
dipim  vainaikya  imaiwa  patikara,  niyadish  visanahya,  uta  uyadiya 
awa  tau  - - - parifozrakadish,  Auramazda  thuwam  dauskta  biy75a, 
«#ataiya  tauma  wasiya  biyk,  uta  daragam  jiwa,  uta  tya  kunavakya 
76awataiya  aparam  Auramazda  danautuwa. 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King : — (2)  As  long  as  thou  mayest  behold  this 
tablet  and  these  figures,  thou  mayest  not  dishonour  them;  and  if 
from  injury  (?)  thou  shalt  preserve  them,  may  Ormazd  be  a friend  to 
thee,  and  may  thy  offspring  be  numerous,  and  mayest  thou  be  long 
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lived  ; and  that  which  thou  mayest  do,  may  Ormazd  bless  for  thee  in 
after  times.” 

Vainahya  and  visandhya  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. The  construction,  however,  varies  in  so  far  that  in  this  pas- 
sage the  former  verb  governs  imam  dipim,  while  the  object  of  the 
latter  seems  to  be  the  suffixed  acc.  neuter  of  the  3rd  personal  pro- 
noun which  occurs  in  niyadish,  and  which  refers  to  imaiwd  patikara 
disjoined  from  immediate  connexion  with  the  verb,  and  used  to  all 
appearance  in  the  nom.  case.  I must  confess,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  identification  of  this  neuter  pronoun  adish  is  far  from  being  satis- 
factorily determined. 

In  the  phrase  yadiya  died  tau parikarahadish  there  is  some 

uncertainty.  The  copulative  utd,  however,  evidently  shows  that  the 
conditional  signification  is  carried  on,  and  I believe,  therefore,  yadiya 
to  be  the  true  restoration,  for  the  commencement  of  line  74.  Awd, 
may,  I think,  also  be  determined  in  this  passage  as  the  acc.  neuter  of 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  (for  awas,)  rather  than  the  correlative 
adverb  (for  awdn,)  referring,  in  fact,  like  the  subjoined  pronoun  in 
niyadish,  to  the  tablet  and  figures  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sentence.  The  word  commencing  with  tau  cannot  be  restored,  but  I 
suppose  it  to  be  the  ablat.  of  an  abstract  noun  derived  from  the  root 

jpT,  “to  hurt,”  or  “injure;”  and  parikarahadish,  which  may  hardly 
be  identified  with  any  form  of  Sanskrit  grammar,  I further  conjecture 
to  be  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  a conditional  or  subjunctive  aorist  employed 
without  the  augment. 

The  conditional  formations  of  the  verbs,  however,  are  all  exceed- 
ingly  obscure,  and  if  the  usual  termination  in  dliya  should  belong  to 
the  2nd  pers.  of  the  indicative,  dhadish  may  be  the  corresponding  form 
of  the  subjunctive*. 

Biyd  and  jiwd  have  been  previously  explained  as  forms  of  the 
subjunctive  imperf.,  but  the  employment  of  an  imperative  danautuwa 
in  the  3rd  pers.  active  voice  in  reference  to  Ormazd,  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph,  would  perhaps  rather  lead  us  to  assign  jiwa  to  the  2nd 
pers.  of  the  same  tense.  The  optative  signification  will  be  the  same 
whichever  be  the  tense  employed. 

Kunawdhya  like  vaindliya,  visandhya,  patiparascihya,  &c.,  is  the 
2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the  present,  (either  indie,  or  subjunctive),  and 
awataiya  must  be  the  acc.  sing,  of  the  neuter  demonstrative  in  com- 

* These  various  forms  of  the  verbs  will  be  fully  discussed  in  treating  on  the 
Grammar  of  the  Cuneiform  language. 
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bination  with  the  pronoun  of  the  2nd  pers.,  although  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  visarga  should  be  dropped  in  this  compound, 
and  should  re-appear  in  awashchiya. 


Par.  17.  (1)  Thatiya  L)ar(a)yavush  khska77yatln'ya : (2)  Yadiya  imam 
dipirn  imaiwa  patikara  vainiya  visanahadisk  ut78a  yawa  tau  - - - - 
?tiyadish  parikardhya  Auramazdataiya  jata  b79iya,  utatarya  taumd 
ma  biya,  uta  tya  kunavahya  awataiya  Auramazdsoa  ha  - - - tuwa. 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  If  seeing  this  tablet  and  these  figures, 
thou  shalt  dishonour  (them),  and  if  from  injury  thou  mayest  not  pre- 
serve them,  may  Ormazd  be  thy  enemy,  and  mayest  thou  be  childless ; 
and  that  which  thou  mayest  do,  may  Ormazd  spoil  for  thee.” 

Vainiya  I conclude  to  be  the  present  participle  of  vain,  “ to  see,” 
formed  in  the  same  manner  as  thastaniya  chartaniya,  &c.,  but  rejecting 
according  to  the  genius  of  the  language  the  duplication  of  the  n, 
Visanahadisk  is  evidently  also  a similar  formation  to  parikarahadish, 
and  may  be  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the  conditional,  or  of  the  subjunc- 
tive present  or  aorist.  I am  by  no  means  satisfied  of  the  restoration 
nta  yawd  tau  - - - - niyadish  parikardhya ; for  the  broken  space  on 
the  rock  will  hardly  correspond,  and  yawa,  moreover,  should  refer  to 
time,  rather  than  be  employed  in  a merely  conditional  sense  like 
yadiya.  The  expression,  however,  cannot  be  yadiya  awa,  for  we 
have  the  suffixed  pronoun,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  niyadish.  As- 
suming the  restoration  to  be  correct,  and  comparing  the  construction 
with  that  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  we  might  suppose  the  adverb 
yawa  to  be  employed  with  the  present  subjunct.,  and  yadiya  to  require 
the  aorist;  but  in  lines  57  and  58  of  this  column,  we  have  yadiya 
apagaudayaliya,  where  the  construction  is  reversed.  At  any  rate,  the 
conditional  application  of  the  tenses  of  which  the  2nd  persons  sing, 
respectively  end  in  ahya  and  ahadish  must  be  nearly  identical. 

I have  finally  adopted  the  reading  of  parikardhya  in  preference  to 
that  of  parikariyahya,  as  I cannot  obtain  any  intelligible  phrase,  if 
the  verb  be  employed  in  the  passive  voice. 

The  remaining  words  have  been  already  noticed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  mutilated  term  at  the  close  of  the  paragraph.  This  is 
certainly  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  an  active  imperat.  agreeing  with 
Auramazda,  and  from  the  context  it  must  evidently  be  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  danautuwa,  but  I have  no  clue  to  the  etymology. 
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Par.  18.  (1)  Thdtiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshayathiya : (2)  Imaiya  mar- 

tiya  tyaiya  31acZ«/iiya  (?)  awada  dhata  yata  adam  Gaumatam  tyam 
Ma,gum  awajanam  82hya  Bardiya  agaubata.  (3)  Ada&iya  (?)  imaiya 

martiya  tyaiya  anushiya  inan83a:  (4)  Vida/rana  nama  Vis ahya 

putra  Parsa;  (5)  - - - - - nama  -----  raliya  Siputra  Pdrsa ; 
(G)  Gau bruwa  nama  M «/duniyahy«  putra  Pdrsa;  (7)  — - - 

na85?w«  - - - - ahya  putra  Pdrsa;  (8)  ukhslia  nama liya 

putra  Pdrsa;  (9)  86- nama  - - - - liya  putra  Parsa. 

(1)  “Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  These  are  the  men  who  alone  (?) 
were  there  when  I slew  Gomates,  the  Magian,  who  was  called  Bardius. 
(3)  These  alone  (?)  are  the  men  who  were  my  assistants;  (4)  Inta- 
phernes  by  name,  the  son  of  Hys  . . . . , a Persian  ; (5)  Otanes  (?) 

by  name,  the  son  of , a Persian  ; (6)  Gobryas  by  name, 

the  son  of  Mardonius,  a Persian  ; (7)  Hydarnes  (?)  by  name,  the  son 

of , a Persian  ; (8)  Megabyzus  by  name,  the  son  of  Zopyrus, 

a Persian  ; (9)  Aspethines  (?)  by  name,  the  son  of , a 

Persian.” 

Clause  two.  Adakiya,  both  in  this  clause  and  in  the  next  is  a 
very  doubtful  restoration,  and  the  signification  which  I give  of  “only,” 
(Turkish  anjalc),  is  far  from  certain,  even  admitting  the  orthography 
to  be  correct.  Tata  also  usually  signifies,  “ until,”  or  “ whilst,”  but 
the  context  would  in  this  passage  appear  to  require  the  translation  of 
“when.”  In  other  respects  the  construction  is  sufficiently  simple. 

Clause  three.  We  must  suppose  the  substantive  verb  dhata  to  be 
understood  in  this  sentence,  for  anushiyd  with  which  we  are  already 
familiar,  can  hardly  be  other  than  a verbal  noun,  or  adjective. 

In  my  notes  to  the  Cuneiform  text,  I have  fully  explained  the 
reasons  which  have  guided  me  in  the  restoration  of  the  names  of  the 
conspirators,  and  further  observation  therefore  in  this  place  would  be 
superfluous. 

In  a subsequent  section,  I shall  endeavour  to  trace  the  respective 
individuals  in  Grecian  history,  and  to  correct  some  of  the  errors  into 
which  Herodotus  has  fallen  regarding  them. 


Par.  19.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(d)yavush  khshayathiya : - 


(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King  : . 


This  paragraph  is  entirely  lost,  and  no  means  exist  of  obtaining 
even  a conjectural  idea  of  its  application. 
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Column  V. 

Par.  1.  (1)  ‘Thatiya  Z)ar(a)yavusA  khshdyathiya : (2) I  2imatya  adam 

akunavam  - - 3ma  r thradam  (1) tha 

khshaya4thiya  wajanam  -----  (3)  dcAyaush  hau5 *wa 

ha chdma  hamitriyk  abava.  (4)  f Martiya  - - imim(?)a  nama 
IPwajiyd  awam  mat/iishtam  akunava.  (5)  Pasawa  ada7 * * *m  ka ram 
fraishay am  U wajam.  (6)  J Martiya  Gaubruwa  'nama,  P arsa 

mand  6adaka,  a wamsham  mathishtam  aku'Jnavam.  (7)  Pa sdwa 
hauwa  Gaahruwa  hadd  kdrk  ashiyava  “Uwajam.  (8)  Hamar(a)- 
nam  cr&unausA  hadd  Aamitriyaibisb.  (9)  Pasllawa  - --  --  --  -- 
utashiya  marada  12uta  -------  agarbaya  utk  aniya  abi13ya 

mam  - --  --  --  --  --  --  dahya14ush-  - --  --  --  --  --  - 
- - - - janam  awadashi15m ---. 

(1)  “Says  Dai'ius  the  King: — (2)  This  is  what  I have  done,  by  the 
grace  of  Ormazd  have  I achieved  the  performance  of  the  whole  (?) 

king (3)  The  country  of  Susiana  that  revolted 

against  me.  (4)  A certain  man  named  . . . imimus,  him  the  Susians 
made  their  chief.  (5)  Then  I sent  troops  to  Susiana.  (6)  A man 
named  Gobryas,  a Persian,  one  of  my  servants,  him  I appointed  to  be 
their  leader.  (7)  Then  Gobryas  with  that  force  marched  to  Susiana. 
(8)  He  fought  a battle  with  the  rebels.  (9)  Then  ....  and  his 

....  and  . . : . . . seized  and  brought  to  me a country 

there  I slew  him.” 

I rather  think  that  in  the  second  clause,  the  usual  phrase  washna 

Auramazdalia  hamahyaya  thrada  akunavam  must  follow  ima  tya 

adam  akunavam,  notwithstanding  that  in  the  rough  copy  I have  for 

the  commencement  of  line  3,  >yy|  yyy  ^ and  that  the  ortho- 

graphy of  thradam  appears  to  be  employed  instead  of  thrada.  All 

this  part  of  the  inscription  is  so  deplorably  mutilated,  that  any  attempt 

at  analysis  would  be  a mere  waste  of  time. 

Remark  in  reference  to  the  sixth  clause,  that  it  is  unusual  to 

employ  the  depreciative  term  martiya  before  the  names  of  those 

entrusted  to  the  command  of  the  Persian  armies,  and  that  the  resto- 

ration therefore  may  be  doubted. 

After  the  eighth  sentence  it  is  impossible  to  connect  the  fragments 

in  any  intelligible  sequence,  and  I will  only  observe,  therefore,  that 

the  subject  probably  relates  to  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  Susian 

rebel  by  Gobryas,  to  his  being  brought  before  Darius,  and  to  his  being 
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executed  by  the  monarch  in  a certain  named  locality.  Marada  in  the 
ninth  clause,  would  appear  to  be  the  Sans.  but  its  application  is 
obscure,  and  the  substitution  of  Aniya  for  the  usual  Anaya  is  also 
difficult  of  explanation. 

Par.  2.  (1)  Thdtiya  -D«r(n)yavush  khshayathi16ya : (2) - 

uta  dah Aurama17zda - - - aya  - - - - washna 

A18uramaz7a'Aa  ------  thadish  altunayam. 

(1)  “Says  Darius  the  King: — (2) and Ormazd 

by  the  grace  of  Ormazd I have  done.” 

In  this  paragraph  we  have  probably  the  usual  thanksgivings,  but  I 
hesitate  to  attempt  a connected  translation. 

Par.  3.  (1)  19 Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  Ichshdyathiya, : (2)  Hya  aparam 
ima20m  y -----  - hatiya  uta  jivah21ya. 

(1)  “Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  Whoever  may  hereafter  ....  this 
and  of  life ” 

We  have  here,  perhaps,  a repetition  of  some  blessing  invoked  on 
the  descendants  of  Darius  if  they  preserve  the  tablet,  but  the  expres- 
sions evidently  differ  from  those  of  the  preceding  column. 

I 

Par.  4.  (1)  Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khsh22aya thiya:  (2)  -----  - 

asAiyavam  abiya  Sak23am Tigram  barata24ya 

_ — . - iya  abiya  darayam  a25wam  ------  a pisa  viyatara26m 

...  ajanam  aniyam  a g21arbdyam  abiya  mam 

ut2Sa  - - Acer  wkh  a * nama  awam  a ^arbayam  ------ 

ctwada  aniyam  math30 is/itam  ------  am  aha  pasawa  da31  - - - 


(1)  “Says  Darius  the  King  : — (2) I went  to  the  country  of 

the  Sacse the  Tigris towards  the  sea, 

him I passed  over  (?) I slew  ; the  enemy  I 

seized  (?) to  me  and Sarocus  by 

name,  him  I seized  ....  there  the  other  leader  (?)  

it  was,  then ” 

* The  restoration  of  the  name  of  Sarukha  is  doubtful,  as  I have  explained  in 
my  notes  to  the  Cuneiform  text,  page  lxix.,  but  I think  it  may  be  received  in 
preference  to  any  other  reading. 
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From  the  disjointed  words  which  are  alone  visible  in  this  para- 
graph, I conjecture  that  Darius  describes  his  expedition  in  person 
against  the  Sacae,  who  dwelt  on  the  Tigris,  (the  Saka  Tigrakhudd  of 
the  inscription  at  Nakhsb-i-Rustam*,)  and  whose  leader,  Sarocus,  is 
exhibited  among  the  captives  on  the  triumphal  tablet.  I conjecture 
that  there  must  have  been  some  difficulty  in  crossing  the  Tigris,  as  on 
the  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  Naditabirus,  and  that  the  rebels  had 
another  party  in  the  field  towards  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
(“  abiya  darayam.")  The  terms,  however,  barataya  and  pisd,  are  so 
obscure,  that  I obtain  no  further  clue  to  the  details  of  the  expedition. 
Sarocus  was  evidently  seized  and  slain,  for  his  effigy  and  description 
will  he  presently  noticed,  and  the  other  subordinate  leader,  no  doubt, 
shared  his  fate.  I consider  this  paragraph  to  be  of  much  importance 
in  showing  that  a powerful  tribe  of  Sacae  did  actually  in  the  reign  of 
Darius  reside  upon  the  Tigris,  for  these  Scythians  I strongly  suspect 
to  have  been  identical  with  the  Chasdim,  and  the  very  name  Sarukha 
may  not  impossibly  reproduce  the  Saracus  of  Assyrian  history. 


Par.  5.  (1)  Thdtiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshaya3'7/tiya ; (2)  ------  ma 

niya  Auramazd33a  ------  yadaiya  washna  Aurama3*zc/a/ia  - - - 

akunavam. 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King: — (2) not  Ormazd by 

the  grace  of  Ormazd I have  done ” 

Observe  that  In  this  column  a separate  paragraph  is  employed  for 
the  expression  of  thanksgiving  to  Ormazd,  both  in  describing  the 
reduction  of  Susiana,  and  the  successful  result  of  the  expedition  against 
the  Sacae.  In  the  earlier  portions  of  the  record,  the  favour  of  Ormazd 
was  always  acknowledged  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  date  and 
description  of  the  several  victories  of  the  Persian  arms. 


Par.  6.  (1)  That3H'ya  Dar{a)yavush  khshayathiya:  (2)  - - - Aura- 

mazdam  yadata  36-  - - - - - uta  jivahya  uta37 — - - - - . 

(1)  “Says  Darius  the  King: — (2) Ormazd and  of 

life  and ” 

I conjecture  the  inscription  to  have  been  here  closed  with  an 
invocation  of  some  blessing  on  such  as  might  preserve  the  tablet;  the 
expressions  being  probably  the  same  as  those  emjdoyed  in  the  fourth 
paragraph. 


See  Lassen’s  Zusamnienstelluug,  <Xc.,  Ins.  N.  R.,  line  26. 
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A. 

'Adam  Dar(a)yavusli  khshayatliiya  wazarka,  khshaya2thiya  klisha- 
yatkiyanam,  khshayatliiya  Parsaiya,  kkslFayatkiya  dahyaunam 
Vishtaspaliya  putra,  4Arshamahya  napa,[Hakkamaniskiya.  Thatiya 
Dar(a)5yavusli  khshayatliiya:  mana  pita  Vishtaspa,  V6ishtaspahya 
pita  Arskama,  Arshamahya  pi7ta  Ariyaram(a)ua,  Ariyaram(a)na- 
hya  pita  “Chiskpisk,  Chishpiskakya  pita  Hakhamanisk.  “Thatiya 
Dar(a)yavush  khshayatliiya: — awakya10radiya  wayam  Hakhama- 
niskiya  tkakyanmaliya;  haclia  pruviyata  amata  (?)  12aniakya; 
liacha  pruviyata  hya  amal:lkhani  tauma  khshayatliiya  aha.  Tha- 
14tiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshayatliiya : — ma'hia  taumaya  tyaiya 
pruwa16ma  khshayathiya  aha;  adam  na17vam  yyy||  duvitatar(a)nam 
wayam  kh18shayathiya  amahya. 

(1)  “I  am  Darius  the  King,  the  great  King,  the  King 'of  Kings,  the 
King  of  Persia,  the  King  of  the  (dependent)  provinces,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  the  grandson  of  Arsames,  the  Acluemenian.”  Says  Darius 
the  King  : — “ My  father  was  Hystaspes ; the  father  of  Hystaspes  was 
Arsames;  the  father  of  Arsames  was  Ariyaramnes;  the  father  of  Ari- 
yaramnes  was  Teispes  ; the  father  of  Teispes  was  Achaemenes.” — Says 
Darius  the  King : — “ On  that  account  we  have  keen  called  Achrcme- 
nians,  from  antiquity  we  have  been  unsubdued,  (or  we  have  descended,) 
from  antiquity  our  race  have  been  kings.”  Says  Darius  the  King  : — 
“ There  are  eight  of  my  race  who  have  been  kings  before  me.  I am 
the  ninth.  For  a very  long  time  we  have  been  kings.” 

This  legend,  which  is  placed  immediately  over  the  figure  of  the 
monarch  on  the  triumphal  tablet,  is  a mere  repetition  of  the  four 
commencing  paragraphs  of  the  1st  column  of  the  great  inscription 
underneath,  and  as  the  notes,  therefore,  on  the  construction  of  the 
one  apply  equally  to  the  other,  any  further  illustration  is  unne- 
i cessary. 


'Iyam  Gauimrta  hya  Magush  aMurujiya;  ‘awatha  athalia:  adam 
Ba'rdiya  amiya  hya  K6uraush  putra ; adam  khshayatliiya  amiya. 
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“ This  Gomates,  the  Magian,  was  an  impostor.  He  thus  declared,  ‘ I 

am  Bardius,  the  son  of  Cyrus  ; I am  the  King.’  ” 

Remark  that  the  demonstrative  Iyam  is  used  in  the  nom.  masc. 
sing,  for  the  Sanskrit  a variety  of  grammar  which  belongs  also 
to  the  Pali,  as  we  have  it  in  the  edicts  of  Asoca. 

I have  before,  I think,  observed  that  those  leaders  who  appeared 
in  Persis,  and  who  personated  the  son  of  Cyrus,  took  the  title  of  “ The 
King,”  whilst  the  provincial  impostors  and  rebels  were  merely  desig- 
nated as  kings  of  the  particular  countries  which  they  threw  into 
revolt. 

The  inscription  of  Gomates  being  on  the  entablature  immediately 
below  the  prostrate  figure  upon  which  Darius  tramples,  proves  beyond 
question,  that  the  sculpture  refers  to  the  arch  impostor  from  whom 
the  Persian  throne  was  recovered.  I conceive  also  an  attitude  of 
extreme  abjectness  to  have  been  assigned  to  this  figure,  while  the 
other  captives  are  erect,  in  order  to  mark  the  difference  of  character 
between  the  Magian  usurpation,  and  the  partial  and  temporary  dis- 
orders of  the  provinces. 


C. 

‘Iyam  Atr2ina  adu3rujiya;  4awatha  5athaha:  aedam  kh7shayathfiya 
anfiya  U‘°wajaiya. 

“This  Atrines  was  an  impostor.  He  thus  declared,  ‘I  am  King  of 
Susiana.’  ” 

The  inscription  of  Atrines  is  immediately  above  the  first  standing 
figure,  which  is  clothed  in  a long  tunic,  and  the  outline  of  which  is 
much  mutilated. 


D. 

'Iyam  Naditabira  2adurujiya;  awa3tha  athaha:  adam  Nab4ukudra- 
chara  ami5ya  hya  Nabunita6hya  putfa,  adam  kldshayatbiya  amiya 
B8abirauwa. 

“ This  Natitabirus  was  an  impostor.  He  thus  declared,  ‘ I am  Nabo- 
chodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus ; I am  King  of  Babylon.’  ” 

This  is  engraved  over  the  second  standing  figure  clothed  in  a short 
vest. 
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E. 

'Iyam  Fra2wartish  3aduru4jiya;  awa5tha  athaha:  adam  6Khsha- 

thrita  amiya  7 U w ak h sh at ar  aliya  8taumaya;  adam  9khshayathiya 
amiya  10Ma"daiya. 

“ This  Phraortes  was  an  impostor.  He  thus  declared,  ‘ I am  Xathrites, 
of  the  race  of  Cyaxares  ; I am  King  of  Media.’  ” 

Much  fanciful  speculation  has  been  wasted  on  the  accident  of  this 
inscription  being  engraved  on  the  dress  of  the  third  standing  figure*. 
The  reasons,  however,  of  such  a position  are  simply  a want  of  room 
upon  the  smooth  rock  above  the  head  of  the  figure,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  engraving  letters  on  the  carved  drapery  of  the  angel  which 
hovers  over  the  groupe.  It  is  remarkable  that  Phraortes,  a Median, 
should  be  clothed  in  a short  vest  instead  of  the  national  robe. 


F. 

'Iyam  Martiya  a2durujiya;  a3watha  athaha:  a4dam  Umanish  am5iya 
Uwajaiya  kh°shayathiya. 

“ This  Martius  was  an  impostor.  He  thus  declared,  ‘ I am  Omanes,  the 
King  of  Susiana.’  ” 

The  legends  follow  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  series  over  the 
heads  of  the  figures  in  regular  succession,  and  preclude  any  possibility 
of  mistaking  their  application.  Martius  is  the  fourth  standing  figure 
in  the  long  tunic,  but  why  he  should  follow  Phraortes  instead  of  pre- 
ceding him  agreeably  to  the  order  of  their  respective  rebellions,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  explain. 


G. 

'Iyam  Chitra2takhma  ad3urujiya;  4awatha  a5thaha:  adam  6khshaya- 
thi'ya  As(a)ga8rtaiya,  Uwa9khshatarahya  10taumay"a. 

“ This  Sitratachmes  was  an  impostor.  He  thus  declared,  ‘ I am  King 
of  Sagartia,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares.’  ” 

The  Sagartian  rebel  is  the  fifth  standing  figure  in  the  short  vest. 
It  is  curious  to  find  descent  from  the  Median  Cyaxares  forming  a 
claim  to  the  government  of  the  Sagartians,  for  according  to  Herodotus, 
that  tribe  was  of  Persian  extraction,  and  might  be  supposed,  therefore, 
to  be  inimical  to  the  Medes. 

* See  Heeren’s  Researches,  vol.  I.,  p.  227. 
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H. 

'Iyam  Wahya2zdata  adu3rujiya;  awa4tha  athaha:  adam  Bardiya 
a6miya,  hya  K'uraush  putra;  sadam  khsha9yathiya  amiya. 

“This  Veisdates  was  an  impostor.  He  thus  declared,  ‘ I am  Bardius, 
the  son  of  Cyrus ; I am  the  king.’  ” 

Veisdates  is  the  sixtli  standing  figure  in  the  long  robe.  In  the 
body  of  the  inscriptions,  we  find  that  the  revolt  of  Frada  in  Mar- 
giana  preceded  the  rebellion  of  W ahyazdata  in  Persis,  and  as  the 
same  order  is  observed  in  the  recapitulation  in  paragraph  2 of  the 
4tli  column,  I am  at  a loss  to  understand  why  the  artist  in  delineating 
the  captive  figures  should  have  deranged  the  historical  succession. 

I. 

‘Iyam  Arakha  2aduruj3iya;  awatha  4athaha:  adam  -’Nabukudra- 
“chara  amiya,  !bya  Nabunltahya  pu’tra;  adam  khsh10ayathiya 
amiya  “Babirauwa. 

“ This  Aracus  was  an  impostor.  He  thus  declared,  * I am  Nabokho- 
drossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus ; I am  the  King  of  Babylon.’  ” 

The  seventh  standing  figure  in  the  short  vest  represents  the  Arme- 
nian Aracus,  who  strangely  enough  is  said  to  have  personated  the  son 
of  Nabonidus.  Can  we  suppose  from  this  any  connexion  between 
the  Armenian  and  Babylonian  races? 

J. 

‘Iyam  Frada  2aduruj3iya;  awatha  atha'ha:  adam  khshayath5iya 

amiya  Marg6auwa. 

“ This  Phraates  was  an  impostor.  He  thus  declared,  ‘ I am  the  king 
of  Margiana.’  ” 

Frada,  the  Margian,  is  the  8th  standing  figure.  According  to  the 
respective  dates  of  the  revolts,  the  Margian  rebel  should  have  been 
placed  in  the  line  of  figures  before  Veisdates  and  Aracus. 

K. 

‘Iyam  Saru2kha*,  hya  Saka. 

“ This  is  Sarocus,  the  Sacan.” 

* I prefer  the  reading  of  Sarukha  to  that  of  Saradkha,  notwithstanding  that 
the  Median  orthography  of  the  name  agrees  better  with  the  latter  form. 
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Sarocus,  the  Sacan,  has  evidently  been  added  to  the  line  of  cap- 
tives subsequently  to  the  original  design  of  the  tablet;  for  the  figure  is 
iu  a sort  of  recess,  as  if  the  rock  had  been  in  the  first  instance  pre- 
pared for  an  inscription,  and  had  been  afterwards  smoothed  away  to 
admit  of  sculpture.  I consider,  therefore,  the  fifth  half  column  and 
the  right  hand  figure  to  be  supplementary ; the  third  revolt  of  Susiana 
and  the  outbreak  among  the  Sacse  taking  place,  probably,  whilst  the 
artist  was  occupied  in  engraving  the  other  portions  of  the  record. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  high  cap  of  the  Sacan,  which  we 
know  from  Herodotus  to  have  been  the  peculiar  head-dress  of  the 
tribe,  and  which  being  also  worn  by  the  warriors  represented  in  the 
battle-scenes  on  the  sculptured  marbles  of  Nimrud,  affords  a further 
proof  of  the  habitat  of  this  remarkable  race*. 


In  the  notes  appended  to  the  respective  paragraphs  throughout 
this  chapter,  I have  been  led  into  more  detail  of  etymology  and 
grammar  than  I had  originally  proposed  to  undertake,  whilst  at  the 
same  time,  the  explanations  are  not  of  sufficient  extent  or  clearness  to 
fulfil  the  condition  of  an  analysis.  I have  dwelt  at  some  length  on 
those  points  which  have  produced  embarrassment  to  myself  in  obtain- 
ing an  intelligible  meaning,  but  many  other  peculiarities  of  construc- 
tion which  are  of  equal,  or  perhaps  superior,  importance  to  the  due 
understanding  of  the  language,  I have  but  cursorily  noticed,  as  they 
are  verified  by  their  frequent  recurrence,  and  may  be  thus  considered 
as  uniform  and  established  rules. 

To  the  general  reader  the  comments  will  appear  unnecessarily 
prolix;  by  the  philologer  they  will  be  regarded  as  superficial.  I 
would  recommend  the  one  accordingly  to  attend  exclusively  to  the 
translations,  and  I would  claim  from  the  other  a suspension  of  his 
judgment  until  he  shall  have  attentively  consulted  the  succeeding 

* The  sculptures  at  Nimrud,  now  in  the  course  of  excavation,  will,  I think, 
determinably  prove  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty  to  have  been  Scythian,  and  the 
second  to  have  been  Semitic;  for  the  high -capped  warriors  are  represented  in  the 
early  tablets  as  victors,  and  on  the  later  marbles  as  the  vanquished.  These 
Scythians  or  Chasdim  were  probably  expelled  from  power  in  Assyria  by  the  race  of 
which  Pul  is  the  first  monarch  on  record,  but  whether  having  retired  to  Babylon 
they  may  be  identified  with  the  House  of  Nabonasser,  or  whether,  as  I think  more 
probable,  they  held  Babylonia  synchronously  with  their  empire  on  the  Upper 
Tigris,  and  were  superseded  in  the  decadence  of  their  power  by  the  first  king  of 
Ptolemy’s  canon  in  b.c.  7 17,  we  are  not  at  present  in  a condition  to  decide. 
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chapters,  which  comprise  the  vocabulary  and  a brief  examination  of 
the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language. 

It  would  also  have  relieved  the  tedium  of  etymological  detail,  if  I 
had  introduced  historical  and  geographical  illustration  with  a some- 
what less  sparing  hand.  These  subjects,  however,  I consider  to  embody 
the  very  essence  of  all  my  labours  on  the  inscriptions,  and  rather 
therefore,  than  destroy  their  interest  by  presenting  them  to  the  public 
in  the  shape  of  abrupt  and  disconnected  commentary,  I prefer  regard- 
ing the  present  chapter,  together  with  the  vocabulary,  as  mere  sub- 
ordinate and  preliminary  steps,  furnishing  materials  for  that  historical 
abstract,  which  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  as  the  true  and  only  valu- 
able result  of  the  inquiry. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Copies  and  Translations  of  the  Persian  Cuneiform  Inscrip- 
tions of  Persepolis,  Hamadan,  and  Van. 

The  translations  which  I have  given  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  the 
elaborate  inscriptions  of  Behistun,  will  enable  the  reader  to  follow  me 
with  comparative  ease  through  the  present  portion  of  the  inquiry;  for 
in  the  several  detached  legends  which  occur  in  other  parts  of  the 
Persian  empire,  and  of  which  I now  proceed  to  give  amended  copies 
and  translations,  I shall  neither  have  occasion  to  explain  many  new 
words,  nor  even  to  point  out  any  essential  varieties  of  grammar  or 
construction.  I cannot  pretend,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  brief 
and  disconnected  legends  which  have  hitherto,  as  the  only  available 
materials  of  analysis,  exclusively  occupied  the  attention  of  the  learned 
in  Europe,  will  be  found  to  possess  nearly  the  same  interest  as  the 
great  inscription  of  Behistun.  In  the  place  of  varied  and  historical 
recital,  we  must  be  coutent  for  the  most  part  to  peruse  a certain 
formula  of  invocation  to  Ormazd*,  and  a certain  empty  parade  of 
royal  titles,  recurring  with  a most  wearisome  and  disappointing 
uniformity.  Geographical  names,  it  is  true,  will  occasionally  be  found 
to  relieve  the  monotonous  phraseology,  and  there  are  a few  incidental 
expressions  scattered  among  the  records,  which  throw  a faint  light 
upon  the  faith  and  usages  of  the  early  Persians;  but  as  a general 
principle,  we  may  consider  the  value  of  these  inscriptions  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  aid  which  they  afford  in  identifying  the  respective  works 
of  the  early  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Achmmenes. 

I proceed,  then,  without  further  comment,  to  give  the  whole  series 
of  inscriptions,  in  what  I conceive  to  be  their  chronological  order. 

* The  evidence  which  these  legends  afford,  that  it  was  customary  with  the 
early  Persian  kings  to  invoke  the  protection  of  Ormazd  and  the  other  gods,  for 
the  edifices  of  their  construction,  is  illustrated  by  the  practice  which  prevails  in 
Persia  to  the  present  day,  of  chaunting  a prayer  over  every  brick  as  it  is  laid  in 
the  walls  of  a building  ; at  present,  the  chaunt  of  the  bricklayers  is  supposed  to 
render  the  edifice  secure  agaiust  “ the  evil  eye.”  Among  the  Chaldeans,  pro- 
bably, the  sacred  charm  impressed  upon  the  bricks  was  intended  to  scare  away 
the  evil  spirits  who  infested  the  dwellings  of  mankind. 
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No.  1. — (M,  Lassen,  p.  152*.) 

Inscription  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  on  the  ruined  pilasters  of  Murghab, 
or  Pasargadce. 

1 “ Adam  Kurush,  khshaya 

2 thiya,  Hakhamanishiya.” 

“ I am  Cyrus,  the  King ; the  Achaemenian.” 

This  inscription,  which  is  repeated  without  variation  in  four  places 
at  Murghab,  has  been  frequently  published.  See  Morier’s  Travels, 
vol.  I.,  p.  xxx.,  No.  5,  and  PI.  XXIX;  Ouseley’s  Travels,  vol.  II., 
PI.  XLIX,  Fig.  5;  Rich’s  Babylon  and  Persepolis,  PI.  XII;  Porter’s 
Travels,  vol.  I.,  p.  500.  See  also  the  critique  on  the  Inscriptions  of 
Cyrus,  in  Burnouf’s  Mem.  sur  deux  Inscript.  Cun.,  p.  169,  where  the 
various  readings  of  St.  Martin  and  Grotefend  are  examined  in  detail; 
and  above  all,  consult  Lassen  on  the  same  subject  in  his  last  Memoir, 
(Zeitschrift,  &c.,  vol.  VI.,  No.  I,  p.  152.)  The  value  of  this  legend, 
in  establishing  the  identity  of  Pasargadse,  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  but 
in  a philological  point  of  view  its  sole  interest  consists  in  the  proof 
which  it  affords  of  the  near  connexion  between  the  letters  and 

The  name  of  Cyrus  being  here  in  the  nominative  case  is 
written  Kurush,  and  at  Behistun,  where  it  is  always  in  the  genitive, 
Kuraush.  The  same  inflection  is  found  in  the  name  of  Babylon, 
which  in  the  nom.  is  written  Babirush,  while  in  the  ablat.  (which  is 
identical  in  form  with  the  genitive)  we  have  the  orthography  of 
Bdbiraush  (-f  ff  <ff  <<+)- 

* In  this  and  the  following  instances,  the  letter  and  page  between  parentheses 
refer  to  the  Treatise  on  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  by  Professor  Lassen,  published  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  Zeitschrift. — Ed. 

-f-  See  column  2,  line  65,  where  however  by  inadvertence  the  word  is  written 
Babirush. 
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INSCRIPTIONS  OF  DARIUS. 

The  inscriptions  of  Darius,  at  Persepolis,  are  far  from  numerous. 
It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  during  the  lifetime  of  that  monarch,  the 
platform,  the  pillared  colonnade,  and  the  palace  which  is  marked  G in 
Niebuhr’s  plan,  had  been  alone  constructed.  The  other  buildings  owe 
their  foundation  to  Xerxes  and  to  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  and  bear  the 
commemorative  legends  of  these  monarchs.  The  inscriptions  upon 
the  doors  of  the  ruined  edifice  adjoining  the  colonnade,  and  which  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  I shall  term  the  palace  of  Darius,  are  probably 
the  most  ancient  that  occur  at  Persepolis*.  They  have  been  given  on 
this  account  the  first  place  in  Professor  Lassen’s  Memoir,  and  I may 
conveniently,  therefore,  observe  the  same  order. 


No.  2. — (B,  Lassen,  p.  9.) 

(Niebuhr’s  Inscription  B. — PI.  XXIV.) 

Door  inscription  on  the  palace  of  D arms  +. 

1 “ Dar(a)yavush,  khshayatliiya 

2 wazarka,  khshayatliiya  khsha 

3 yathiyanam,  khshayatliiya 

4 dahyaunam,  Vishtaspahy 

5 a putra,  Hakhamanishiya,  h 

6 ya  imam  tackarara  akunaush.” 

“ Darius  the  great  King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  King  of  nations,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  the  Achaemenian,  (he  it  is)  who  has  executed  this 
sculpture.” 

I am  not  sure  how  many  times  this  inscription  is  repeated,  but  I 
infer  from  Niebuhr,  (see  vol.  II.,  p.  112,)  that  it  occurs  at  least  twice, 

* Niebuhr,  who  gives  a very  accurate  and  detailed  description  of  all  the 
buildings  at  Persepolis,  supposes  the  palace  of  Xerxes,  marked  I in  his  plan  of  the 
ruins,  to  he  the  most  ancient  edifice  in  the  Platform.  (See  vol.  II.,  p.  116.)  The 
inferiority  of  execution,  however,  from  which  he  inferred  superior  antiquity,  was 
in  reality  owing  to  a decline  of  the  arts. 

•f  Le  Brun  has  also  given  a very  imperfect  copy  of  this  inscription,  Plate  132, 
The  reading  which  St.  Martin  assigned  to  it  after  Niebuhr’s  copy,  may  he  seen  in 
Klaproth’s  Apercu,  &c.  p.  66 ; and  Lassen’s  interpretation  is  given  at  page  9 of 
his  often-quoted  Memoir. 
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and  probably  ofteuer*.  It  is  placed  over  the  figures  of  the  king  and 
his  two  attendants,  which  are  represented  on  the  doorways  of  the 
central  chamber  of  the  building  marked  G in  Niebuhr’s  plan,  and 
thus  not  only  serves  to  identify  the  historic  character  of  the  groupe 
to  which  it  is  attached,  but  in  its  probable  allusion  to  the  particular 
sculpture  rather  than  to  the  general  edifice,  enables  us,  I think,  to 
render  the  word  tacharam,  (acc.  masc.  sing,  of  a noun  derived  from 


7n!f,  “to  engrave,”)  with  a very  high  degree  of  probability.  The 
legend  descriptive  of  the  monarch  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  opening 
paragraph  of  the  great  Behistun  Inscription,  with  the  exception  of  the 
omission  of  a single  title,  “ Jchshayathiya  Pdrsaiya and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  orthography  of  ^ yy  ^ ^yj  ^yy  ► instead  of 


ft  <<  :TrT  "m  TE  for  the  name  of  Hystaspes.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  as  usual  trilingual,  but  I observe  with  surprise  in  Niebuhr’s 
copy,  that  the  Babylonian  takes  precedence  of  the  Median  tran- 
script t. 


The  next  inscriptions  that  I shall  give  are  those  which  are  found 
on  a huge  slab,  twenty-six  feet  in  length  and  six  in  height,  built  in 
the  southern  wall  of  the  great  platform  at  Persepolis,  about  midway 
between  the  hill  and  the  south-west  corner  of  the  ruins,  and  which 
must  accordingly  be  read  by  a person  standing  in  the  plain  beyond 
the  elevated  platform. 

These  inscriptions  have  been  published  by  Niebuhr,  PI.  XXXI, 
H and  I,  and  also  by  Porter,  vol.  I.,  PI.  LV,  a and  b;  but  the  copies 
there  exhibited  are  not  nearly  so  accurate  as  those  obtained  by 
Westergaard,  and  communicated  by  him,  both  to  Professor  Lassen 
and  myself.  I shall  have  occasion  to  differ  with  Professor  Lassen  in 
some  of  the  restorations  which  I have  added  to  the  text  of  Wester- 

• I may  remark  in  this  place,  that  although  I personally  inspected  the  ruins 
of  Persepolis  in  1834,  I am  unable,  at  present,  to  consult  the  notes  which  I made 
on  the  occasion,  and  am  obliged  therefore  to  refer  for  all  local  details  to  the 
observations  of  other  travellers. 

•]•  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  that  the  Median  and  Babylonian  translations 
employ  the  epithet  after  dahyaunam , which  is  usually  represented  by  partncazana- 
n&m,  but  which  in  this  particular  tablet  is  wanting  in  the  Persian  original.  The 
Median  copy,  indeed,  reproduces  letter  by  letter  the  Persian  vispazana,  which,  as 
I shall  subsequently  show,  replaces  the  ordinary  parmcazana  in  the  inscription  at 
Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  and  thus  connects  those  epithets  determinately  together. 
With  the  usual  laxity  however  of  Median  orthography,  the  Persian  vispazana  is 
corrupted  at  the  latter  place  to  vissadana. 
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gaard,  and  the  translations  will  exhibit  a still  greater  variety;  but  it 
will  at  the  same  time  be  hardly  necessary  to  enter  on  any  laboured 
defence  of  the  readings  which  I have  adopted,  as  the  precedents  at 
Behistun  are  for  the  most  part  ample  and  satisfactory*. 


No.  3. — (H,  Lassen,  p.  15.) 


Par.  1. 


(Niebuhr’s  Inscription  H,  PI  XXXI.) 

1 (1)  “ Auramazda  wazarka,  hya  mathishta  Bag 

2 anam,  hauwa  Dar(a)yavum  khshayathi 

3 yam  adada.  (2)  Haushaiya  khshatram  fraba 

4 ra.  (3)  Washna  Auramazdaha  Dar(a)yavu 

5 sh  khshayathiya.” 


(1)  “The  great  Ormazd  who  is  the  chief  of  the  Gods,  he  established 
Darius  (as)  King.  (2)  He  bestowed  on  him  the  Empire.  (3)  By  the 
grace  of  Ormazd  (has)  Darius  (become)  king.” 

In  the  first  clause  remark  the  employment  of  adada,  the  redu- 
plicate imperf.  of  the  third  conjugation  in  the  place  of  the  aorist  form 
add,  which  is  used  in  every  other  passage.  It  is  impossible,  at  the 
same  time  to  distinguish  positively,  whether  these  terms  add  and 
adada  belong  to  the  same  root  as  the  participles  data,  datam,  &c., 

which  certainly  signify  “given,”  (Sans.  ^,)  or  whether  they  may 
not  rather  be  derived  from  *JT,  “to  establish,”  or  “ maintain +.” 

The  orthography  of  haushaiya  in  the  second  clause  is  remarkable. 
It  is  unquestionably  the  demonstrative  pronoun  in  the  nom.  masc. 


* Professor  Lassen  has  examined  these  two  inscriptions  in  detail,  in  both  his 
Memoirs,  dated  respectively  1836  and  1844,  and  M.  Burnouf  derived  from  the 
same  source  many  of  the  names  and  words  with  which  he  illustrated  his  Essay  on 
the  Inscriptions  of  Hamadan,  published  at  Paris,  1836.  I may  add  in  this  place, 
that  the  Median  and  Babylonian  tablets,  which  are  appended  to  these  two  inscrip- 
tions, and  which  have  been  published  by  Niebuhr,  p.  31,  K and  L,  are  trans- 
lations neither  of  one  nor  the  other ; they  do  not  appear  to  contain  matter  of 
much  interest,  but  they  are  nevertheless  independent  records. 

•j-  I have  finally  decided  on  distinguishing  between  the  simple  and  reduplicate 

forms,  assigning  the  former  to  and  the  latter  to  VT-  M.  Burnouf  has  elabo- 
rately examined  the  relation  which  the  Zend  au  j respectively  bears  to  these  two 
Sanskrit  roots,  and  his  remarks  throughout  are  equally  applicable  to  the  Cunei- 
form TY  TTY-  See  Comment,  sur  le  Ya<;na,  Note  217,  from  page  356  to  365. 
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sing,  united  to  the  pronoun  of  the  3rd  pers.,  and  may  be  considered  an 
irregular,  perhaps  an  erroneous  contraction  for  hauwashaiya. 

In  the  third  clause  also,  observe,  that  according  to  the  uniform 
practice  at  Persepolis,  the  final  a of  Auramazdaha  is  elongated,  a 
variation  from  the  Beliistun  orthography,  which  can  only  be  explained 
by  a difference  of  provincial  articulation. 


Par.  2. 


5 (1)  “ Tbatiya  Dar(a)yavush 

6 khshayathiya  : (2)  Iyam  dahyaush  Par 

7 sa,  tyam  mana  Auramazda  fraba 

8 ra,  hya  niba,  utcaspa,  umarti 

9 ya,  washna  Auramazdaha,  manach 

10  a Dar(a)yava(li)ush  khshayatliiyahy 

1 1 a,  hacha  aniyana  niya  tarsal 

12  iya.” 


(1)  “Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  This  province  of  Persia,  which  Or- 
mazd  has  granted  to  me,  which  (is)  illustrious,  abounding  in  good 
horses,  producing  good  men,  (or  well-horsed,  well-peopled,)  by  the 
grace  of  Ox-mazd  and  of  me  King  Darius,  from  the  enemyr  feareth 
not.” 


The  construction  of  the  second  clause  is  more  extended  than 
usual,  but  it  is  perfectly  regular.  Iyam  must  be  in  the  nom.  fern,  to 
agree  with  dahydusli* . Parsa  is  used  as  a proper  name  in  the  nom. 
inasc.  sing.,  and  not  as  an  ethnic  title.  Tydm  is  the  fern.  acc.  agreeing 
with  dahyaush,  and  governed  by  frabara.  Hya  niba,  uwaspa,  umar- 
tiyd,  are  all  in  the  nom.  fern.,  referring  to  the  same  antecedent,  and 
having  the  sub.  verb  understood.  Manacha  is  literally  “ meique,”  the 
elongation  being  suppressed  in  the  gen.  of  the  1st  pers.  pronoun,  when 
the  a is  no  longer  terminal.  The  words  Bar  (a)  yava  (h)  u sh  Jdishaya- 
thiyahyd  are  also  in  the  genitive,  being  placed  in  apposition  to  mana. 
Aniyana  is  the  ablatival  form  of  the  pronoun,  for  anyasmat,  and 
although  literally  signifying  “other,”  I translate  it  by  “enemy,” 
according  to  the  double  acceptation  of  the  Latin  “hostis;”  while 
tarsatiya  is  the  verb  in  the  3rd  pers.  present  of  the  first  conj.  to  which 
Iyam  dahyaush  Parsa  is  the  nominative.  Niba  is  the  only  word 


* It  is  curious  that  there  should  be  no  distinction  between  the  masc.  and  fern, 
gender  in  the  nom.,  either  of  the  immediate  demonstrative  tyam,  “ this,”  or  the 
remote  demonstrative  hauwa,  “that;”  yet  such  is  undoubtedly  the  case.  The 
Tali,  also,  employs  iyam  for  the  Sans,  masculine 
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throughout  this  sentence  of  doubtful  etymology;  and  I shall  ex- 
plain in  the  vocabulary  the  reasons  which  have  guided  me  in  it 
translation. 


Par.  3. 


12  (1)  “ Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshaya 

13  thiya:  (2)  mana  Auramazda  upastam 

14  bartuwa  hada  vhAaibish  Bagai 

15  bish.  (3)  Uta  imam  dahyaumAura 

16  mazda  patuwa  hacha  hainay 

17  a,  hacha  dwshiyara'*,  hacha  dar 

18  auga.  (4)  Aniya  imam  dahyaum  ma 

19  ajamiya,  ma  bain  a,  ma  d ttsh 

20  iyaram,  ma  darauga.  (5)  Aita  adam 

21  yana  - - m /adiyamiya  Auramazd 

22  am  lia da  mtAaibisk  Bagaibish.  (6)  A 

23  itamaiya  Auramazda  dadat 

24  nwa,  hadd  mthai&ish  Bagaibish.” 


(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  May  Ormazd  bring  help  to  me  with 
the  deities  who  guard  my  house.  (3)  And  may  Ormazd  protect  this 
province  from  slavery,  from  decrepitude,  from  lying.  (4)  Let  not 
war  (?)  nor  slaverv,  nor  decrepitude,  nor  lies,  obtain  power  over  this 
province.  (5)  That  I hereby  (?)  commit  to  Ormazd  with  the  deities 
who  guard  my  house.  (6)  That  may  Ormazd  accomplish  for  me,  with 
the  deities  who  guard  my  house.” 


In  the  second  and  third  clauses,  bartuwa  and  patuwa  represent  the 
3rd  pers.  sing,  imperat.  of  the  active  voice  and  probably  the  second 

conjugation,  the  termination  being  identical  with  the  Sanskrit  IT. 
The  nouns  which  occur  in  the  third  and  fourth  clauses  are  neither  of  a 
very  certain  etymology,  nor  are  they  entirely  free  from  doubt  as  to 
their  grammatical  condition.  I consider,  however,  that  haindya,  (for 
hainayas  or  liaindyat,  according  as  we  follow  the  Sanskrit  or  Zend 
inflexion)  is  the  ablat.  sing  of  a fern,  theme  in  long  a,  kaindi  being 


* In  both  of  the  passages  where  this  word  occurs  the  second  letter  is  doubtful, 
and  Lassen  accordingly  has  adopted  Westergaard’s  restoration  of  nr  ; but  the 
vowel  must  necessarily  follow  and  Niebuhr’s  copy  of  the  inscription 

is  certainly  in  favour  of  this  reading. 

f Observe  that  I follow  the  Sanskrit  orthography  in  writing  haina  instead  of 
hind,  the  short  a which  is  unexpressed  in  the  inscriptions  intervening,  as  I 
consider,  between  the  <K  and  yy. 
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equivalent  to  the  Sanskrit  which  as  a derivative  from  fir, 

“ to  bind,”  may  have  the  abstract  meaning  of  “ slavery,”  or  “bondage.” 
Dushiyard  also  (for  dushiyarat),  I suppose  to  be  the  ablat.  sing,  of  a 
neuter  noun  compounded  of  the  depreciative  particle  dusk  for 
and  a derivative  from  “ to  become  old,”  or  “ decayed,”  the  signi- 
fication of  the  term  being  “ decrepitude,”  or  “ decay*.” 

Darauga  I must  examine  at  greater  length,  for  misled  by  the  re- 
semblance of  the  word  to  the  “ Daruges ,”  or  evil  spirits  of  the  modern 
Persian  theogony,  I had  at  first  fallen  into  some  errors  in  translating 
the  inscriptions  of  Behistun.  If  haina  and  dushiyaram  be  abstract 
nouns,  it  is  only  natural  to  infer  that  darauga  must  be  of  the  same 
class,  and  this  consideration  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  render  the 
word  “ lying,”  a preferable  reading  to  that  of  “evil  spirits.”  When 
we  observe,  moreover,  that  wherever  the  term  occurs  at  Behistun,  it  is 
in  apparent  connexion  with  the  “lies,”  or  “deceits,”  practised  on  the 
Persian  nation,  we  obtain  a further  argument  in  favour  of  its  identity 

with  the  modern  word  > an(l  difficulty  of  reconciling  the 

orthography  of  yy  with  that  of  ^yy  °^serve(^  *u 

verbal  formations,  being  removed  by  the  example  of  a similar  change 
in  the  word  darujana,  “ a liar,”  the  amended  translation  which  I have 
here  adopted  appears  to  be  all  but  certain.  At  the  same  time,  the 
declension  of  the  noun  which  answers  to  the  Persian  £ exhibits 
considerable  difficulty,  and  tends,  as  I think,  to  invalidate  the 
axiom  I have  frequently  announced  of  a terminal  consonant,  (with 
the  exception  of  the  ^yl  and  being  unknown  to  the  language 
of  the  Inscriptions. 

These  obscurities  of  orthographical  usage  will  however  be  more 
appropriately  discussed  in  the  synopsis  which  I shall  subsequently 
give  of  the  different  Cuneiform  declensions. 

Clause  four.  The  construction  in  this  sentence  is  sufficiently 
remarkable.  Aniya  is,  I think,  the  3rd  pers.  of  the  aorist  of  ?TT7rft+, 
contradistinguished  from  the  imperf.  anaya  for  vi  i *1  *4 n • it  must  cer- 

* In  my  remarks  on  the  alphabet,  I have  compared  the  Cuneiform  y&ra  with 
the  Sanskrit  ■^TT’  but  I am  now  satisfied  that  the  true  correspondent  is  ^fTT. 
the  root,  however,  in  both  cases  being  the  same. 

f In  Sanskrit,  however,  we  should  have  or 
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tainly  be  a verbal  form  governing  the  acc.  imam,  dahyaum,  and  that 
the  initial  TTY  is  the  prefixed  particle,  or  an  elemental  letter  of  the 
root,  is  shown  by  its  being  preserved  intact,  notwithstanding  the 
employment  of  the  interdictory  particle  via,  which  we  know  to  have 
the  effect  of  eliding  the  temporal  augment. 

Ajamiya  and  haina  are,  I imagine,  true  fern.  sing,  nominatives,  the 
former  being  an  analogous  term  to  the  Sanskrit  and  the 

latter  being  identical,  as  I have  before  observed,  with  ^PTH.  Dushi- 
yaram  is  probably  the  nominative  singular  neuter,  and  darauga  for 
daraugas,  must  be  the  nom.  plural  masculine.  The  whole  of  these 
nouns  are  certainly  in  the  same  case,  and  that  case,  as  the  agent  of 
the  verb  aniya,  must,  it  would  appear,  necessarily  be  the  nominative*. 
If,  indeed,  we  should  take  dushiyaram  for  the  acc.  sing,  masc.,  and 
darauga  for  the  acc.  plur.  masc.;  the  terms  ajamiya  and  haina  must 
be  supposed  to  be  in  the  acc.  plur.  (standing  for  ajamiyas  and  hainas,) 
for  in  the  sing,  they  would  fornl  the  acc.  in  ajamiyam , (or  if  masc. 
djamiyam ) and  hainam,  and  this  change  of  number  from  the  sing,  to 
the  plur.  being  evidently  inapplicable  to  abstract  nouns,  the  trans- 
lation would  require  to  be  entirely  altered.  I mention  this  circum- 
stance, as  I was  formerly  led  by  a mistaken  view  of  the  grammatical 
condition  of  the  terms  to  translate  the  fourth  clause : — “ Let  not  bar- 
barians, nor  (hostile)  armies,  nor  the  wicked  spirit,  nor  the  evil  genii, 
obtain  possession  of  this  province.” 

Clause  five.  I have  restored  the  fifth  and  sixth  clauses  after  the 
text  of  the  inscriptions  of  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  lines  54  and  55,  where 
the  construction  seems  to  be  absolutely  identical,  with  the  exception 
of  the  omission  of  the  imperfect  word  yan  - - m.  It  is  hazardous  in 
general  to  depart  from  the  text  of  Westergaard,  but  in  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  word  jadiyamiya,  I cannot  help  preferring  the 
of  Niebuhr  (for  |^j)  to  the  or  0<>  which  Lassen  has  published 
after  the  text  of  the  former  traveller.  The  word  may  be  the  1st 

* I remark  in  Wilkins’  Grammar,  page  655,  s.  1319,  the  expression  L|{  d I 
u may  Siva  preserve  (you),”  where  the  accus.  appears  to  be  used  with  the  impe- 
rative in  the  place  of  the  nom.;  hut  I can  hardly  believe  this  construction  to  be 
authentic,  and  I am  unwilling  therefore  to  apply  the  rule  to  the  present  passage. 
It  is  remarkable  at  the  same  time,  that  the  verb  aniya  should  precede  not  only 
the  object  imam  dahyaum,  but  the  various  nouns  which  I suppose  to  represent 
the  agents,  a most  unusual  form  of  construction  in  the  language  of  the  inscrip- 
tions. 
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pers.  singular  pres,  of  t-T,  conjugated  as  in  Sanskrit  according  to  the 
third  class*.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  orthography  b e jadiyaniya,  we 
must  suppose  the  imperat.  to  be  employed  instead  of  the  pres,  and 
translate  “let  me  commit.”  Aita,  “that,”  I conjecture  to  refer  to  the 
preceding  prayer  for  the  preservation  of  Persia,  but  the  imperfect 
word  commencing  with  yan,  unless  it  be  some  compound  of  *<M> 
signifying  “ means,”  or  “ form  of  conveyance,”  is  altogether  obscure  to 
me.  The  translation  which  I have  given  of  “hereby,”  is  therefore  in 
no  way  to  be  depended  on. 

In  the  sixth  clause,  I read  dadatuwa  instead  of  udatuwa  with 
some  confidence,  identifying  the  form  as  the  3rd  pers.  imperat.  of  VT 
conjugated  according  to  the  third  class,  and  signifying  “ accomplish- 
ing;” I may  observe  also  in  this  place,  that  Darius  always  uses  the 
expression  hada  vithaibish  Bagaibish , instead  of  the  more  simple  hada 
Bagaibish  of  the  inscription  of  Xerxes,  and  that  from  the  evident 
identity  of  the  expression  with  the  z ebs  Trarpaos  and  0eoi  narpidoi  of 
the  Greeks,  we  can  hardly  question  but  that  the  allusion  is  to  the 
deities  tutelary  of  the  House  of  Darius.  It  is  not  by  any  means  easy 
at  the  same  time  to  determine  the  exact  application  of  vitha  in  this 

passage;  the  term  is  identical  with  the  Sanskrit  , and  answers  to 
the  English  “ house,”  in  its  double  meaning  both  of  “ a building,”  and 
“a  family.”  If  it  accordingly  were  here  used  as  an  adjective  deno- 
ting “ household,”  or  “ enchorial,”  I should  expect  the  orthography  of 
vithiyaibish,  the  attributive  suffix  being  used  which  we  shall  subse- 
quently find  in  vithiya;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  examples 
of  Pdrsa,  viada,  &c.,  representing  indifferently  the  proper  name  and 
the  ethnic  title,  and  I think  it  very  possible  therefore,  that  vitha  may 
signify  “ familiaris,”  as  well  as  “ familia.”  The  paraphrase,  indeed, 

“ with  the  deities  who  guard  my  house,”  appears  to  be  alone  applicable 
to  the  context,  and  to  the  indication  of  the  Greek  -arpSios,  and  I adopt 
it  accordingly. 

* The  orthographical  transposition  in  this  word  is  precisely  the  same  which 
occurs  in  jadiya,  “ strike,”  for  the  Sanskrit  but  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 

why  the  letters  rr  TO  should  be  employed  after  the  root.  Perhaps  jadiydmiya 
maybe  the  1st  pers.  sing,  of  the  potential  for  jfgjTJT. 
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No.  4. — (I,  Lassen,  p.  42.) 
(Niebuhr’s  Inscrip.  I,  PI.  XXXI.) 

1 “Adam  Dar(a)yavush,  khsliayatliiya  waza 

2 rka,  khshayathiya  khshayathiyana 

3 m,  khsliayatliiya  dahyaunam  tyai 

4 sham  parunam,  Vishtaspahya 

5 putra,  Hakhamanisliiya.” 


(1)  “I  am  Darius,  the  great  King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  King  of  many 
countries,  (or  king  of  the  countries  of  the  people,)  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes,  the  Acliaemenian.” 

In  this  paragraph,  the  expression  daliyaundm  tyaishdm  parunam 
alone  requires  comment.  We  have  frequently  observed  the  relative 
pronoun  to  intervene  between  the  noun  and  adjective,  as  in  Gaumata 
hya  Magush,  Tear  am  tyam  hamitriyam,  vitliam  tydm  amdkham,  &c.; 
and  in  every  instance  we  have  seen  the  pronoun  to  agree  with  its 
immediate  antecedent  in  case,  gender,  and  number.  How,  then,  the 

form  tyaishdm,  which  is  apparently  the  masc.  gen.  plur.  for  ?Nt 
can  be  connected  with  the  fem.  dahyaunam,  I am  quite  at  a loss 
to  understand?  It  would  be  less  objectionable,  I think,  to  refer 
tyaishdm  to  the  mas.  gen.  plural  parunam  which  follows  it,  and  to 
suppose  the  adjec.  paru,  although  literally  signifying  “ many,”  to  he 
employed  in  an  abstract  sense  to  express  “the  people,”  the  same 
connexion,  in  fact,  existing  between  the  two  meanings  of  the  words, 
that  we  find  between  the  various  forms  of  the  cognate  terms  in  San- 
skrit, Latin,  and  Greek;  compare  “many,”  and  ^Ti,  “a  man;” 
Latin  “plus,”  and  “populus;”  and  Greek  7ro\vs  and  ol  TroWoi).  I 
give,  therefore,  as  a variant  translation,  “ King  of  the  countries  of  the 
people,”  conjecturing  “the  people”  to  refer  generally  to  the  many 
nations  of  the  earth. 


Par.  2.  5 

6 

7 

8 
.9 


(1)  “ Thatiya  Dar(a) 

yavush  khsliayatliiya : (2)  Washna  Aurama 
zdaha  ima  dahyawa  tya  adam 
adarshiya  hada  ana  Parsa  ka 
ra,  tya  hachama  atarsa,  mana  baj 
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10  im  abara.  (3)  Uwaja,  Mada,  Babiru 

11  sh,  Arabaya,  Athura,  Mudray 

12  a,  Armina,  Katapatuka,  Sparda,  Y 

13  una,  tyaiya  ushkahya  uta  tya 

1 4 iya  darayakya ; uta  dahyawa  t 

15  ya  paraumya,  As(a)garta,  Parthwa,  Zara 

16  ka,  Hariva,  Bakhtarish,  Sugda,  Uw 

17  arazmiya,  Thatagush,  Harauwatish,  H 

18  idush,  Gadara,  Saka,  Maka.” 

(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King  : — (2)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  these  are  the 
countries  which  I have  possessed,  together  with  the  Persian  State  (or 
Power),  which  have  been  afraid  of  me  (and)  have  brought  tribute  to 
me;  Susiana,  Media,  Babylonia,  Arabia,  Assyria,  Egypt,  Armenia, 
Cappadocia,  Sparta*,  and  Ionia,  both  continental  and  insular,  (lit. 
which  are  of  the  land  and  which  are  of  the  sea)  and  the  Eastern  pro- 
vinces, Sagartia,  Parthia,  Zarangia,  Aria,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  Chorasmia, 
Sattagydia,  Arachotia,  India,  Gandara,  Sacia,  and  Mecia.” 

In  the  phrase,  tya  adam  adarshiya  hada  and  Paisa  hard,  tya  is 
the  fem.  acc.  plur.  for  tyas,  and  adarshiya,  which  governs  the  relative, 
is  probably  the  1st  pers.  sing,  of  the  middle  aorist  for  the  Sanskrit 
I was  at  one  time  inclined  to  suppose  adarshiya  to  be  the 
aorist  of  and  to  give  to  the  present  sentence  accordingly  the  sig- 
nification “ which  I have  overcome  with  (the  help  of)  this  Persian 
state;”  but  as  I have  observed,  that  in  the  two  other  passages,  “ima 
dahyawa  tya  mana  patiydisha ,”  and  “ ima  dahyawa  tya  adam  agar- 
bayam  apataram  hacha  Pdrsa  +,”  the  allusion  is  to  the  mere  fact  of 
the  provinces  being  “ possessed  ” by  Darius,  I have  preferred  the 

derivation  of  the  form  in  question  from  V,  the  Cuneiform  aorist  only 
differing  from  the  Sanskrit  orthography  in  the  guna  of  the  radical 
vowel +.  And  will,  I think,  more  regularly  represent  the  ablative 

* I reserve  for  the  Geographical  Section,  a consideration  whether  the  Cunei- 
form Sparda  can  possibly  refer  to  Lacedsemon,  or  whether  it  may  not  rather 
indicate  the  regions  of  Asia  Minor  inhabited  by  the  Dorian  colonists,  who  were 
known  to  the  Persians  under  the  name  of  the  chief  city  of  their  race. 

t See  Inscription  of  Behistun,  col.  1,  line  18,  and  Inscription  of  Nakhsh-i- 
Rustam,  line  16. 

J The  only  objection  to  this  explanation  is,  that  in  noticing  the  term  addrya, 
(Behistun,  col.  1,  line  26,)  I have  supposed  the  root  V to  form  its  middle 

t 

aorist  according  to  the  ninth  mode  of  Wilkins,  which  is  peculiar  to  verbs  of  the 
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'STlJITiT,  (the  sibilant  being  elided  before  a nasal,  and  the  nasal  itself 

being  changed  from  m to  n),  than  the  instrumental  and  the 

union  of  an  ablative  pronoun  with  an  instrumental  noun  and  adjective 
need  not  so  much  surprise  us,  as  we  have  already  seen  a genitive  pro- 
noun joined  to  a locative  noun  in  the  composition  of  the  term  awa- 
hyaradia.  I must  add,  however,  that  and  is  used  apparently  for  the 
locative  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  in  a phrase  which  I shall 
examine  hereafter,  and  that  its  true  condition  must  therefore  remain 
subject  to  doubt*. 

In  the  phrase  tya  hachama  atarsa,  “ which  from  me  feared,”  the 
relative  pron.  is  in  the  nom.  fem.  plur.  to  agree  with  dahyawa,  and 
the  same  word,  or  a copulative  conjunction,  must  be  understood,  I 
think,  before  mand  bdjim  abara. 

In  allusion  to  the  geographical  names  I may  dispense  with  any 
detailed  observations,  as  the  subject  will  be  examined  at  length  in  a 
future  section  of  the  Memoir. 

The  substitution  of  the  phrase,  “ tyaiya  ushkakya  uta  tyaiya  dara- 
yahyd ” for  the  simple  “ tyaiya  darayahya"  of  Behistun,  and  the  fact 
of  the  words  being  placed  in  this  passage  immediately  after  Yuna, 
while  at  Behistun,  they  precede  the  names  of  Sparda  and  Yuna,  are 
however  of  consequence,  inasmuch  as  they  not  only,  I think,  deter- 
minately  prove  that  the  expression  refers  to  these  two  particular 
countries,  but  also  appear  to  indicate  a certain  extension  of  conquest 
between  the  eras  of  the  respective  writings.  This  extension,  in  fact,  I 
consider  to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  wars  of  Otanes  and  Megabyzus, 
which  established  the  Persian  authority  in  Continental  Greece,  as  it 
had  been  formerly  established,  (although  on  this  point  history  is  silent) 
in  the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  restoration  of  parauvaiya  or  parauviya  is,  I confess,  somewhat 
doubtful,  for  although  the  space  on  the  slab  between  the  letters  <TT 


the  writing  with  much  care,  is  of  opinion,  that  one  letter  only  had 
been  engraved  in  the  original  inscription.  If,  however,  as  I believe, 


tenth  conjugation.  We  may  suppose,  however,  the  verb  in  question  to  be  of  dif- 
ferent classes  as  in  Sanskrit,  addrya  being  the  1st  pers.  middle  aorist  of  the  tenth 
conjugation,  and  adarshiya  the  same  form,  when  the  root  is  conjugated  according 
to  the  first  or  sixth  class. 

* I shall  subsequently  show  that  and,  in  both  passages  stands  for  asmdt,  the 
ablative  and  instrum,  being  the  same  in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions. 


and  W is  sufficient  for  two  characters,  Westergaard,  who  examined 


we  have  the  locative  case  of  1pr  East,  we  must  suppose  the  interval 


to  have  contained  the  characters 


com 
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pleted  the  text  accordingly.  I must  also  remark  on  the  introduction 
of  the  names  of  As(a)garta  and  Hidush,  which  are  not  found  at 
Behistuu.  The  former  country,  as  it  was  the  scene  of  the  revolt  of 
Chitratakhma,  was  certainly,  when  the  early  tablet  was  executed, 
already  subject  to  the  Persian  power,  and  its  omission  therefore  must 
have  been  either  accidental,  or  owing  to  its  want  of  political  consi- 
deration ; but  India,  perhaps,  was  a more  recent  acquisition,  for  the 
expedition  of  Scylax  may  be  most  conveniently  placed  between  the 
eras  of  the  two  inscriptions. 


Par. 


18  (1)  “ Thatiya 

1.9  Dar(a)yavush  khshayathiya : (2)  Yadiya 

20  nwathii  moniyahya,  liacha  aniya 

21  na  ma  tarsam,  imam  Parsam  karam  padi 

22  ya.  (3)  Y adiya  kara  Parsa  patakatiya  hya 

23  duvaishtam  shiyatish  akhshata,  hauwachi 

24  ya  Aura  nirasatiya  abiya  imam  vitham.” 


(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King : — (2)  If  thou  shalt  thus  observe  (namely) 
protect  this  state  of  Persia,  let  me  not  fear  from  the  enemy.  (3)  If 
the  Persian  state  shall  be  protected,  the  longest  enduring  life,  such  shall 
be  the  existence  continued  to  this  edifice. 

Clause  two.  The  restoration  of  the  letters  T<T.  *M>  *TiT 
in  the  words  awatlid,  man iyahya,  and  tarsam,  I consider  to  be  unex- 
ceptionable, but  1 am  doubtful  if  awatha,  “ thus,”  refer  to  the  previous 
declaration  of  the  payment  of  tribute  by  the  dependent  provinces,  or 
to  the  injunction  which  follows  regarding  the  preservation  of  the  state 
of  Persia.  In  the  one  case,  maniydhya  must  be  necessarily  in  the 
3rd  pers.  sing,  of  the  passive  subjunct.  aorist,  the  translation  being, 
“ if  it  shall  be  thus  observed in  the  other,  the  term  may  be  in  the 
2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the  pres.  subj.  (or  indie.)  of  the  fourth  class,  the  ya 
appended  to  the  root  being  the  mere  conjugational  suffix. 

In  a former  instance*  where  this  phrase  was  completed  after  the 
present  passage,  I adopted  the  passive  reading,  as  I was  at  a loss  to 
conjecture  the  object  who  could  be  addressed  in  the  2nd  pers.  without 

the  employment  of  the  pronoun  tuwam;  but  as  I find  padiya  for  Ml  ft! 
to  be  certainly  in  the  2nd  pers.  of  the  imperative,  and  to  be  used 
without  the  distinctive  pronoun  of  address,  I now  prefer  supposing 


See  the  note  to  col.  4,  line  39,  of  the  Behistun  Inscription,  page  245. 
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the  appeal  to  be  made  generally  to  the  royal  posterity  of  Darius,  and 
independently  of  the  specification  of  any  particular  individual.  In 
md  tarsam,  “let  me  not  fear,”  we  have  the  1st  pers.  sing,  of  the 
aorist,  the  temporal  augment  being  dropped  in  consequence  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  interdictory  particle.  The  construction  at  the  same 
time  which  transposes  the  condition  and  its  complement,  appears  to  be 
so  irregular,  that  I have  sometimes  wished  to  render  the  second  clause, 
“ If  it  shall  be  thus  observed,  let  not  fear  of  enemies  extend  to  this 
state  of  Persia,”  supposing  tarsam  to  be  a noun  in  the  neut.  nom.  and 
padiya  to  be  the  aorist,  without  the  augment,  of  but  a reason 
which  appears  to  me  conclusive  against  this  interpretation  is,  that  the 
conditional  applications  of  the  second  and  third  clauses  are  evidently 
connected  together,  the  one  being  a sequence  of  the  other,  and  that  if 
pata,  therefore,  be  the  past  participle  of  'QT  in  the  latter,  padiya 
would  seem  to  be  necessarily  derived  from  the  same  root  in  the 
former. 

I now  proceed  to  the  third  sentence,  of  which,  while  the  construc- 
tion is  less  difficult,  the  meaning  is  equally  or  more  obscure.  To  show 
the  grammatical  condition  of  the  terms,  I give  the  following  brief 
analysis.  Yadiya,  conditional  adverb  for  ; kara  Pdrsa,  nom.  to 
the  verb  pdtdhatiya,  a contraction  for  pata  ahatiya,  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  ^TT,  and  the  3rd  pers.  pres,  subjunct.  of  the  substantive  verb ; 
hyd  duvaishtam  shiyatish  akhshata,  an  isolated  sentence  which  is  the 
nom.  to  the  complement  of  the  condition;  hyd  being  the  nom.  fem. 
sing,  of  the  rel.  pron.;  duvaishtam,  a superlat.  adj.  used  adverbially; 
(Sans.  ,)  shiyatish,  the  nom  of  a fem.  theme  in  i,  and  akhshata,  a 
participle,  or  perhaps  a verbal  noun,  in  the  nom.  fem.  also,  to  agree 
with  shiyatish.  In  continuation  we  have  hauwachiya  aura,  the  fem. 
demon,  pron.  united  to  the  indefinite  particle,  and  the  nom.  of  a fem. 
noun  in  long  a,  the  expression  referring  immediately  to  the  hyd 
duvaishtam  shiyatish  akhshata  which  precedes  it.  N irasdtiya  is  the 
3rd  pers.  pres.  subj.  of  ras,  (Sans.  preceded  by  ni,  and  governed 

by  hauwachiya  aura,  while  the  conclusion  abiya  imam  vitham , is 
simply  “ ad  hunc  domum,”  the  allusion  being  apparently  to  the  palace 
upon  which  the  inscription  is  engraved,  that  is  to  the  great  palace 
of  Persepolis  itself.  When  Darius  inscribed  this  legend  on  the  face 
of  the  Platform,  he  intended  probably  to  construct  one  immense  pile 
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of  buildings,  instead  of  a number  of  detached  edifices  sucli  as  we  see 
at  present. 

Regular,  however,  as  the  construction  is  thus  shown  to  be,  we 
can  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  meaning  unless  we  identify  the  nouns 
shiyatish  and  aura,  and  the  determinate  settlement  of  this  point 
I believe  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism.  Guided  by  the  evident 
connexion  of  the  words  in  the  present  sentence;  by  the  explana- 
tion which  Burnouf  has  given  to  the  Zend  ajTjwaj,  in  the  name  of 
Ormazd;  by  the  reflection  that  shiyatish  is  the  predominant  attribute 
of  humanity* * * §,  and  by  the  idea  of  “ durability,”  which  is  indicated  by 
the  term  duvaishtam,  I have  ventured  to  translate  shiyatish  by  “life;” 
but  unless  it  be  a derivative  from  *1,  “ to  wane,”  or  “ waste,”  (in  allu- 
sion to  the  evanescent  character  of  human  life,)  I can  suggest  no  pos- 
sible Sanskrit  etymology.  Akhshata  may  be  either  a verbal  noun 
from  to  “ reach,”  or  “ pervade,”  or  the  past  participle  of 

“ to  break,”  with  a negative  prefixt;  the  signification  of  the  entire 
phrase,  “hya  duvaishtam  shiyatish  akhshata ,”  being  thus  literally 
“the  longest  enduring  (or  unbroken)  life.”  The  employment  of  the 
demonstrative  liauwa  after  an  isolated  nom.  is  usual,  and  in  this  case 
is  particularly  called  for  in  consequence  of  the  relative  hya;  its  union 

also  with  the  indefinite  particle  chiya  (for  f^TT ,)  appears  to  connect 
shiyatish  and  aura  in  a common  ideal  category,  and  as  Aura  in  the 
name  of  Ormazd,  is  translated  by  M.  Burnouf,  “vivantj,”  so  I con- 
jecture the  abstract  noun  aura,  formed  with  the  attributive  suffix  in 
long  a,  to  signify  “ vitality,”  or  the  “act  of  living §.”  I have  only  to 
add,  that  the  effect  of  the  particle  ni,  prefixed  to  the  root  ras,  is  pro- 
bably to  indicate  “ continuance,”  and  that  nirasatiya  will  thus  lite- 
rally signify,  “ shall  reach  continually,”  or  as  I have  idiomatically 
expressed  it,  “ shall  be  continued.”  I do  not  affect  at  the  same  time 
to  consider  the  rendering  which  I have  adopted  for  this  sentence  to  be 
unimpeachable.  I believe  the  object  of  the  expression  to  have  been 
certainly,  that  the  permanence  and  security  of  the  palace  at  Per- 

• Compare  “ hya  shiydtim  add  martiyahya,"  which  occurs  in  the  often  repeated 
address  to  Ormazd. 

t Compare  the  Sanskrit  “ unbroken.” 

+ For  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  etymology  of  Ahura,  see  Ya<;na,  &c., 
p.  77-82. 

§ In  my  translation  given  above,  I have  rendered  aura  by  “ existence,”  but 
“ imperishability  ” would  perhaps  more  nearly  express  the  sense. 
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sepolis,  which  Darius  was  then  occupied  in  erecting,  were  dependant 
on  the  preservation  of  the  Persian  state  from  foreign  dominion,  hut 
under  what  particular  form  of  speech  the  sentiment  may  have  been 
embodied,  can  only  be  determined  by  some  fortunate  discovery  of  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  terms  shiyatish  and  aura. 


The  inscription  which  I am  inclined  to  place  next  in  chronological 
order  is,  that  engraved  on  the  tablet  of  Darius  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  Alwand,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Hama- 
dan.  It  was  executed  probably  in  commemoration  of  some  visit 
paid  by  the  monarch  to  the  Median  capital,  and  its  somewhat  osten- 
tatious language  was  adopted  on  all  subsequent  occasions,  as  the  most 
fitting  style  of  honorary  record.  We  may  judge  of  the  progress  of 
Cuneiform  inquiry  within  the  last  two  years,  by  observing  that  this 
brief  legend,  which  was  deemed  by  M.  Burnouf  in  1836  to  be  poorly 
illustrated  by  a hundred  pages  of  elaborate  commentary,  will  be  found 
in  the  present  Memoir  to  require  scarcely  the  same  number  of  lines 
for  its  full  and  adequate  explanation.  The  sculptures  in  question 
have  been  repeatedly  visited  and  described,  and  Burnouf,  in  the 
Memoir  which  he  devoted  to  the  subject,  had  also  the  benefit  of  con- 
sulting two  distinct  copies  of  the  writing*;  but  as  neither  of  these 
copies  are  free  from  error,  and  as  I believe  that  of  the  many  tran- 
scripts which  have  been  made  by  travellers  in  Persia,  no  others  have 
been  published,  I give  the  following  text  according  to  my  own  manu- 
script of  1 835. 


No.  5. — (0,  Lassen,  p.  122.) 

Inscription  of  Darius  at  A Iwand,  occupying  the  first  column  of  the 
left  hand  recess. 

Par.  1.  1 “ Baga  wazarka  Auramazda, 

2 hya  imam  bumim 

3 ada,  hya  awam  asma 

4 nam  ada,  hya  martiya 

5 m ada,  hya  shiyati 

* These  copies  were  respectively  made  by  Mr.  Stewart,  an  Englishman,  and 
by  M.  Vidal,  the  dragoman  of  the  French  Consulate,  at  Aleppo;  and  they  were 
found  by  M.  Burnouf  among  the  papers  of  the  unfortunate  Schultz,  who  was 
murdered  in  Persia  in  1829. 

2 e 
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6 m ada  martiyahya, 

7 hya  Dar(a)yavum  khshaya 

8 thiyam  akunaush,  aiva 

9 m parunam  khshayathi 

10  yam,  aivam  parunam 

1 1 framataram.” 

“ The  Great  God  Ormazd,  (he  it  is)  who  gave  this  earth,  who  gave 
that  heaven,  who  gave  mankind,  who  gave  life  (?)  to  mankind,  who 
made  Darius  King,  as  well  the  King  of  the  people,  as  the  law-giver  of 
the  people.” 

I have  before  observed  upon  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  roots  ^T,  “ to  give,”  and  VT,  “ to  maintain.”  As  I have 
determined  adada  to  be  the  imperf.  of  the  latter  verb,  so  it  would  be 
quite  allowable  to  identify  add  as  the  aorist  of  the  same  root,  and  the 
signification  of  “ creating,”  or  “ establishing,”  would  apply  perhaps 
with  more  precision  to  the  supposed  functions  of  Ormazd,  than  the 
mere  sense  of  “giving.”  I reflect,  however,  that  the  two  roots  could 
hardly  have  been  used  with  no  recognizable  mark  of  distinction,  that 
the  participles  data,  datam,  & c.,  certainly  signify  “ given,”  while 

adada  and  dadatuwa  may  be  more  readily  referred  to  VT,  the  former 
term,  in  fact,  replacing  the  word  ahmaush,  which  is  never  confounded 
with  add.  I observe,  moreover,  from  the  Median  copy  of  this  inscrip- 
tion, that  martiyahya  is  the  genitive  used  for  the  dative,  that  Ormazd 
was  emphatically  named  daddr,  “ the  giver,”  by  the  early  Persians*, 
and  that  “ cseteris  paribus,”  we  may  always  assume  the  imperf.  to  be 
used  in  preference  to  the  aorist,  as  more  consonant  to  the  genius  of 
the  language : guided  accordingly  by  these  combined  indications,  I 

suppose  da  for  VT,  to  have  been  conjugated  in  the  third  class,  and 
to  have  thus  produced  adada  in  the  imperf.  and  dadatuwa  in  the 
imperat.,  while  da  for  followed  the  second  conjugation,  and  gave 
the  imperf.  add  for  adat,  as  well  as  the  participles  data  and  datam. 

I must  refer  to  the  vocabulary  for  the  identification  of  the  terms 
burnish,  “ the  earth,”  and  asmana,  “heaven,”  &c.,  but  in  regard  to  the 
epithets  of  Darius  which  close  the  paragraph,  I may  observe  that 

* M.  Burnouf,  indeed,  would  translate  the  Zend  “ by  Creator.” 

(See  Yaqna,  &c.,  p.  363);  but  the  term  is  in  use  in  Persian  to  the 

present  day,  and  invariably  signifies,  “a  giver,”  or  “ Tenderer  of  justice.” 
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aivam  is  certainly  the  Sanskrit  *,  rather  than  the  genitive  plural 
of  a noun,  and  that  as  the  double  employment  of  the  particle  evi- 
dently points  to  a distinction  between  the  nature  of  the  authority 
indicated  by  the  terms  khshayathiya  and  framatara,  the  only  reason- 
able explanation  than  can  be  given  is,  that  one  applies  to  “executive,” 
and  the  other  to  “ legislative  ” power ; the  Persian  monarch  being 
known  to  have  combined  the  exercise  of  these  double  functions,  and 
the  Sanskrit  etymology  of  the  titles  admitting  of  their  being  thus 
distinguished  t. 


Par.  2. 


11  “Adam 

12  Dar(a)yavush  khshayathi 

13  ya,  wazarka  khshayathiya, 

14  khshayathiyandm  khsli 

15  ayathiya,  dahyaunam  pa 

16  ruzananam  khshayath 

17  iya,  ahyaya  bumiy 

18  a wazarkaya  duriya 

19  apiya,  Vishtaspahy 

20  a putra,  Hakhamauishiya.” 


“ I am  Darius  the  King,  the  great  King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  King  of 
the  many  peopled  countries,  the  supporter  also  of  this  great  world,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Achsemenian.” 


A few  remarks  are  required  on  the  word  paruzananam.  It  will 
be  found  to  be  replaced  in  the  next  inscription  which  I shall  examine, 
by  the  nearly  synonymous  term  of  vispazandndm.  In  later  monu- 
ments the  orthography  is  altered  to  paruwazandnam,  and  later  still, 
(the  genius  of  the  language  evidently  tending  to  expansion,)  it  appears 
as  two  distinct  words,  paruwa  zananam.  That  the  first  element  of 
the  compound  is  the  same  with  the  paruwa  of  parunam,  (or  paru- 
wandrn ) is  shown  by  the  Median  transcript  employing  frequently  the 
same  term  to  express  both  words ; and  that  its  true  signification  is 
“many,”  we  may  gather  both  from  its  evident  relationship  to  vispa, 


* The  Median  equivalent  of  aivam  is  unquestionably  a particle,  for  it  is  not 
subject  to  inflexion. 

•f  Khshayathiya  is  derived  from  f^T,  “ to  rule  with  unlimited  power while 

framatara  for  framdntdra  contains  the  element  jjjppjf,  “ a scripture,”  or  “ work 
of  sacred  authority.” 


2 f.  2 
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“ all,”  and  from  observing  that  its  Median  synonym  also  stands  for 
wasiya,  (Pers.  basi.)  The  question  then  for  consideration  is, 

whether  the  compound  paruzana,  (zana  being  the  Sans.  »T»T,  which 
signifies  simply,  “birth,”  or  “production,”  or  in  a more  extended 
sense  “mankind  collectively,”)  may  be  most  appropriately  translated 
in  connexion  with  clahydwa,  by  “ the  many  peopled  countries,”  or  by 
“ the  countries  inhabited  by  the  people,”  that  is,  “ the  entire  habitable 
world.”  I have  little  doubt  but  that  the  allusion  should  be  received 
in  its  utmost  amplitude — indeed,  the  following  phrase,  “supporter  of 
this  great  world,”  shows  that  the  Persian  king  acknowledged  no  limit 
to  his  dominion ; but  at  the  same  time,  I have  thought  it  better  to 
preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  and 
to  leave  the  universality  of  their  application  to  follow  as  a probable, 
but  not  demonstrable,  inference. 

The  phrase,  ahydya  bumiyd  wazarkdya  duriya  apiya  must  be  also 
briefly  noticed.  Ahydya,  I consider  to  be  the  true  fern.  gen.  sing,  of 
the  immediate  demonstrative  pron.,  rather  than  the  same  case  of  the 
present  participle  of  the  subst.  verb.,  for  the  Median  transcript 
employs  a pronominal  and  not  a verbal  formation*.  The  pronominal 
inflexions,  indeed,  exhibit  a marked  variety  from  those  of  the  Sanskrit, 

and  ahydya  may  as  well  stand  for  'STWR  as  and  for  'keMlrt , Bumiyd 
for  bumiyas,  and  wazarkdya  for  wazarkayas  are  perfectly  regular,  the 
one  being  the  gen.  of  a fem.  theme  in  i,  and  the  other,  the  same  case 
and  gender  of  a theme  in  a.  Duriya  for  the  Sanskrit  V*ii:  is  the 
nom.  of  a verbal  noun ; and  that  apiya  is  a copulative  conjunctiont 
rather  than  a derivation  from  I infer  from  observing  that  the 
Median  translation  usually  omits  the  word  altogether,  as  superfluous 
to  the  sense,  and  that  where  it  does  employ  an  equivalent,  the  term 
has  every  appearance  of  being  a mere  copulative  adjunct.  Perhaps, 
also,  the  circumstance  of  apiya  being  employed  in  another  passage  as 
a suffix  to  the  term  duriyaX  may  be  a further  argument  in  favour  of 
assigning  it  to  the  class  of  supplementary  particles  ( chiya , wa,  <kc.), 
which  are  used  in  the  same  manner,  as  (although  without  the  pro- 
sodaic  influence  of)  the  enclitical  particles  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

* The  Median  equivalent  is,  in  fact,  the  same  word  which  answers  to  it/am, 
ima,  &c.,  with  the  inflexion  of  the  genitive  case. 

-f-  Compare  the  Sanskrit 

* See  line  12  of  the  Inscription  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  where  we  have  duria- 
piyn,  a barbarous  orthography  for  <!ur(a)i/dpiya. 
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In  succession  to  the  Tablet  of  Alwand,  I now  proceed  to  examine 
the  important  records  of  Nakhsh-i- Rustam,  (in  the  vicinity  of  Perse- 
polis,) which  adorn  the  rock-hewn  sepulchre  of  Darius.  That  the 
inscriptions  at  this  place  are  posterior  by  many  years,  not  only  to 
those  at  Behistun,  but  to  the  legends  which  are  engraved  on  the  outer 
wall  of  the  platform  at  Persepolis,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  many 
additional  names  that  are  found  in  the  catalogue  of  conquered  nations. 
And  it  would  be  strange  if  it  were  not  so ; for  the  latter  inscriptions 
may  be  assigned,  with  tolerable  certainty,  to  an  early  period  in  the 
reign  of  Darius,  and  sovereigns  are  not  wont  to  construct  their  tombs 
while  they  are  still  in  the  vigour  of  youth  and  power;  but  at  the 
same  time,  if  the  story  of  Ctesias  is  to  be  believed,  regarding  the  acci- 
dental death  of  Hystaspes*  as  he  was  being  drawn  up  by  ropes  to 
examine  the  work  after  its  completion,  we  can  hardly  fix  the  era  of 
the  sculpture  at  the  end  of  the  long  reign  of  his  son.  There  is  so 
much  obscurity  still  attaching  to  the  supplemental  names  which  occur 
in  the  Geographical  catalogue,  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  attempt 
to  draw  from  them  any  direct  chronological  inference;  but  we  may,  I 
think,  identify  the  Greeks  among  the  Scythians  beyond  the  sea,  who 
are  said  to  have  submitted  to  the  Persian  arms ; and  to  obtain  any 
reasonable  explanation  of  such  a boast,  we  must  accordingly,  at  any 
rate,  suppose  the  work  to  have  been  executed  subsequently  ta  the 
expedition  of  Mardonius,  in  b.c.  492,  wdiich  first  brought  the  Persian 
arms  into  the  neighbourhood  of  European  Greece. 

I am  unable  to  explain  with  precision  the  exact  collocation  of  the 
inscriptions  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  for  the  accounts  of  Rich  and  Wester- 
gaard  exhibit  in  this  respect  a marked  discrepancy  f.  I may  state 
however,  that  they  are  four  in  number,  two  in  the  Persian  character 

* See  Pliotii  Biblioth.  Rothomag  1653,  p.  114. 

•j-  Rich  observes  in  “ Babylon  and  Persepolis,”  p.  256  : “ On  the  third  tomb 
from  the  point  are  two  long  tables  of  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  in  the  upper  com- 
partment, and  on  each  side  of  the  priest  and  altar,  and  two  on  the  lower,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  door  ....  The  two  tables  on  the  top  contain,  I conclude,  the 
original  Zend,  and  the  other  two  which  are  rather  larger,  the  two  translations  or 
copies  in  the  second  and  third  species.”  Westergaard,  on  the  contrary,  in  a letter 
written  on  the  spot,  observes,  “ There  are  three  inscriptions  in  the  upper  compart- 
ment, one  on  the  side  wall,  and  two  on  the  front  wall,  all  these  being  to  the  left  of 
the  priest.  On  the  right  there  is  nothing.  Lower  down  there  is  on  the  left  of  the 
door  a long  inscription,  and  on  the  right  side  the  two  translations  in  the  Median 
and  Assyrian  languages.”  The  three  inscriptions  in  the  upper  compartment  were, 
I imagine,  subsequently  found  by  Westergaard  to  compose  a single  tablet.  I may 
add  also,  that  the  translations,  although  in  the  lower  compartment,  belong  to  the 
upper  Persian  tablet,  to  that  in  fact,  which  contains  the  important  list  of  geogra- 
phical names. 
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and  two  others,  which  are  the  Median  and  Babylonian  transcripts  of 
the  upper  Persian  original,  and  that  they  occur  upon  the  third  of  the 
tombs  from  the  point  where  the  hill  abuts  upon  the  river.  The  upper 
Persian  tablet  is  in  tolerable  preservation  and  extends  to  sixty  lines; 
the  lower  is  of  about  the  same  length,  but  is  in  so  mutilated  a state  as 
to  be  almost  illegible.  The  Median  and  Babylonian  transcripts  also 
of  the  former  are  sufficiently  perfect  to  be  of  some  assistance  in  restor- 
ing the  Persian  original,  but  the  lower  Persian  tablet  is  without  a 
translation. 

Frequently  as  these  inscriptions  have  been  examined  by  travellers, 
and  valuable,  as  they  were  always  recognised  to  be,  as  well  from  their 
great  extent  as  from  their  remarkable  situation,  they  had  nevertheless, 
until  within  the  last  few  years,  maintained  their  character  as  virgin 
tablets.  The  French  artists,  MM.  Coste  and  Flandin,  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  who  attempted  to  render  the  inscriptions  accessible 
to  the  enquiry  of  Orientalists.  They  are  said  during  their  tour  in 
Persia,  in  1840,  to  have  been  drawn  up  into  the  tomb,  and  to  have 
taken  fac-simile  impressions  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  writing,  but 
the  livraisons  of  their  magnificent  work  on  Persian  antiquities,  which 
contain  their  Persepolitan  labours,  have  not  yet,  I believe,  been  pre- 
pared for  publication.  To  Mr.  Westergaard  are  we  indebted  for  the 
copy  now  consulted.  That  indefatigable  traveller,  after  various  un- 
successful efforts  to  obtain  a view  of  the  writing  from  the  interior  of 
the  tomb,  was  at  length  enabled  in  the  summer  of  1843,  by  the  aid  of 
a powerful  telescope,  to  take  a copy  from  below  of  the  entire  upper 
Persian  tablet,  of  a portion  of  the  lower  Persian  tablet,  and  of  the 
Median  and  Babylonian  transcripts.  I received  from  Mr.  Wester- 
gaard a copy  of  the  Persian  text,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
which  I have  since  compared,  both  with  the  copy  furnished  by  the 
same  gentleman  to  Professor  Lassen,  and  published  by  the  latter  in 
his  Magazine,  vol.  VI.,  No.  1.,  PI.  II.,  and  with  an  independent 
copy  taken  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Westergaard’s  fellow-traveller, 
M.  Dittel ; and  I have  been  guided  in  the  restoration  of  several  of  the 
imperfect  passages  in  the  Persian  text  by  a close  comparison  of  these 
copies  with  a duplicate  transcript  of  the  Median  translation,  obtained 
in  one  instance  directly  from  M.  Dittel,  and  in  the  other  from  a gen- 
tleman in  Teheran,  who  was  permitted  by  Mr.  Westergaard  to  make 
the  necessary  extract  from  his  note  book*. 

* Sir  William  Ouseley  (Travels,  vol.  II.,  p.  296,)  lias  collected  all  the  various 
notices  of  the  old  travellers  regarding  these  tombs.  Dr.  Fryer,  prudent  and 
quaint,  was  satisfied  “ to  stare  on  them  from  beneath,  they  being  fit  only  for 
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I  shall  here  examine  the  upper  inscription  in  some  detail,  and  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  give  a connected  translation  of  the  whole;  but  it 
would  be,  I think,  a mere  waste  of  time  and  ingenuity  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  any  intelligible  reading  of  the  doubtful  and  imperfect 
fragments  of  the  lower  tablet,  which  Mr.  Westergaard  could  alone 
recover. 


No.  6. — (NR,  Lassen,  p.  81.) 


Upper  Inscription  on  the  sepulchre  of  Darius,  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam. 


Par.  1. 


1 “ Baga  wazarka  Auramazda,  hya  im 

2 am  bumim  ada,  hya  awam  asm 

3 anam  ada,  hya  martiyam  ada,  h 

4 ya  shiyatim  ada  martiyahya, 

5 hya  Dar(a)yavum  khshayathiyam  ak 

6 unaush,  aivam  paruwanam  khshayath 

7 iyam,  aivam  paruwanam  framata 

8 5? 

ram. 


(1)  “The  Great  God  Ormazd,  (he  it  was)  who  gave  this  earth,  who  gave 
that  heaven,  who  gave  mankind,  who  gave  life  (?)  to  mankind,  who 
made  Darius  King,  as  well  the  King  of  the  people,  as  the  lawgiver  of 
the  people.” 


There  is  nothing  whatever  in  this  paragraph  requiring  annotation, 
excepting  the  expanded  orthography  of  paruviandm  in  the  place  of 
parunam,  and  the  omission  of  the  second  va.  framataram* . The 

former  reading  is  also  followed  in  the  inscription  of  Artaxerxes,  and 
may  be  considered  a legitimate  variant ; but  as  we  find  framataram 
in  every  other  passage,  and  Westergaard  and  Dittel  agree  in  giving 


for  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  line,  without  any  indi- 
cation of  a broken  space  upon  the  rock,  we  may  fairly  believe  the 
lapse  of  the  yyy  to  have  been  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  artist. 


atlasses  or  winged  folk  to  look  into,  there  being  no  passage'  into  them.”  (See 
Fryer’s  Travels,  p.  253.)  Hoeck  has  also  a good  account  of  the  tombs,  collected 
from  a very  wide  range  of  authorities,  in  his  Vet.  Med.  et  Pers.  Monum.,  p.  25. 

* Lassen  believes  the  letter  m to  have  been  effaced  at  the  commencement 
of  line  8. 
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Par.  2. 

8 

Adam  Ddr(a)yavush  khsh&yathiya,  wa 

9 

zarka  khshayathiya,  khshayathiyanam 

10 

khshayashiya,  dahyaunam  vispazana 

11 

nam  khshayathiya,  ahyaya  bumi 

12 

ya  wazarkaya  duriapiya,  Vishtas 

13 

pahya  putra,  Hakbamanishiya,  Parsa,  P 

14 

arsahya  putra,  Ariya,  Ariya  chi 

15 

tra. 

“ I am  Darius  the  King,  the  great  King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  King  of 
all  inhabited  countries,  the  supporter  also  of  this  great  earth,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  the  Achaemenian,  a Persian,  (and)  the  son  of  a Persian,  an 
Arian,  and  of  Arian  descent.” 

The  substitution  of  vispazandnam  for  paruwazandndm  is  remark- 
able, and  proves  not  only  the  near  connexion  of  the  terms  vispa,  “all,” 
and paruwa,  “many,”  but  confirms,  as  I think,  the  application  of  the 
passage  in  question  to  the  entire  habitable  world. 

The  orthography  of  duriapiya  in  line  12,  in  which  Westergaard 
and  Dittel  agree,  may  be  confidently  ascribed  to  an  error  of  the  artist, 
for  according  to  the  genius  of  the  Cuneiform  language,  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  vowel  yy  to  open  on  the  yyy.  I suspect  the  yy 
in  this  compound  to  have  been  erroneously  employed  for  the 
that  is,  that  the  artist  intended  to  use  the  orthography  of  dur{a)- 
yapiya ; for  in  another  passage  of  the  inscription  we  find  dur(a)ya 
substituted  for  the  usual  duriya*;  and  we  have  also  a similar 
instance  of  confusion  between  the  yy  aud  in  the  equally  faulty 
orthography  of  addri  for  adaraya,  in  line  22.  In  line  13,  the  resto- 
ration of  the  letter  ^ is  certain,  for  the  Median  copy  gives  distinctly, 
“ a Persian,  (aud)  the  son  of  a Persian but  I am  by  no  means  satis- 
fied of  the  sense  of  the  concluding  phrase.  Westergaard  and  Dittel 
both  give  the  first  letter  of  the  word  which  follows  the  second  Ariya, 
as  yy,  and  Lassen,  accordingly,  hazards  the  restoration  of  dathra.  I 
cannot,  of  course,  determinately  reject  this  reading,  but  the  following 
considerations  appear  to  me  to  be  opposed  to  it.  lstly,  The  Sanskrit 
'THT  would  in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  form  the  nom.  in  data. 
2ndly,  We  must  certainly  look  out  for  a word  implying  some  sort  of 
family  connexion,  the  phrases  Parsa,  Pdrsahyd  jmtra,  and  Ariya, 


" See  lines  41  and  46. 
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Ariya  - - - - tra,  being  evidently  conceived  in  a kindred  spirit. 
3rdly,  The  Median  copy  gives  for  the  word  following  the  second 
Ariya  the  same  form  chissa,  which  answers  to  the  first  element  of  the 
name  of  Chitratakhma ; and  4thly,  there  actually  is  in  Zend  and 
Pehlevi  a word  of  this  orthography,  which  is,  I believe,  without  any 
equivalent  in  Sanskrit,  but  which  is  universally  allowed  to  signify 
“ descended  from,”  or  “ of  the  race  of*”.  I conjecture,  accordingly, 
that  the  yy  of  Westergaard  should  be  in  reality  yy>,  and  that 
it  should  be  followed  by  yy,  the  epithet  Ariya  chitra,  being  an  ana- 
logous formation  to  the  name  of  Minucheher,  and  signifying  “ Arian 
descended,”  or  “of  Arian  descent.”  That  Ariya  refers  to  the  Arian 
race,  rather  than  to  an  abstract  idea  of  nobility,  is  proved  by  the 
Median  copy  employing  and  repeating  the  term  in  this  passage  with 
the  same  orthography,  evidently  as  a proper  namet,  as  well  as  by 
the  descriptive  epithet  applied  to  Ormazd  in  the  Median  translation 
at  Behistun  of  “God  of  Ariyanam% ”,  and  an  allusion  apparently 
to  the  same  people  as  the  Ariyama  or  Ariyawa,  in  another  Median 
inscription  at  that  place;  although  I cannot  at  the  same  time  pretend 
to  define  the  exact  application  of  the  ethnographic  title;  or  to  say 
indeed,  whether  the  Persian  and  Arian  races  are  here  brought  together 
with  an  immediate  view  to  their  identity  or  contrast.  In  the  His- 
torical section,  I shall  examine  the  question  of  the  Arian  race  in  some 
detail,  and  I shall  have  occasion  to  refer  particularly  to  the  very 
remarkable  notice  which  is  here  preserved. 


Par.  3. 


15  (1)  “ Thatiya  Dar(a)yavush  khshaya 

16  thiya:  (2)  Washna  Auramazdaha  imd 

17  dahyawa  tya  ada in  agarbayam 

18  apataram  hacha  Parsa.  (3)  Adamsham 

19  patiyakhshaiya.  (4)  Mana  bajim  abara.  (5)  - - 

20  ha  tyasham  hachama  atha hya,  awa  a 

21  kunava.  (6)  Datam  tya  mana  a wa  — - - 


* See  De  Sacy’s  examination  of  the  name  of  minucheher  . >n  his 

Antiq.  de  la  Perse,  p.  93.  Burnouf  does  not  explain  the  Zend  in  any 

passage  of  the  Yacna,  but  it  is  perhaps  allied  to  gp-d,  “the  body.’’ 

f In  the  Babylonian  copy,  the  name  of  Ariya  is  too  much  obliterated  to  be  of 
any  use. 

$ For  the  Airyaman  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  see  Ya<;na,  Notes  et  Eclair,  p.  cvi. 
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22  adari.  (7)  Mada,  Uwaja,  Parthwa,  Hari 

23  wa,  Bakhtrish,  Shugtfa,  Uwara zm 

24  ish,  Zaraka,  Harauwatish,  ThatagusA,  Ga 

25  dara,  Hidush,  Saka  Humawa da,  Sa 

26  ka  Tigrakhuda,  BabirwsA,  A 

27  thura,  Arabaya,  Mudraya,  Armina, 

28  Katapatuka,  Sparda,  Y una,  Saka  tyaiya  pd 

29  radaraya,  Skudra,  Yuna,  Takabara,  Pu^'y 

30  a,  Kushiya,  Madaiya,  Kraka.” 

( 1 ) “ Says  Darius  the  King : — (2)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  these  are  the 
countries  which  I have  gained  besides  Persia.  (3)  I have  established 
my  power  over  them.  (4)  They  have  brought  tribute  to  me.  (o)  That 
which  has  been  said  to  them  by  me,  that  they  have  done.  (6)  That 
which  has  been  given  (to  them)  by  me,  that  they  have  possessed. 
(7)  Media,  Susiana,  Parthia,  Aria,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  Chorasmia, 
Zaranjria,  Arachotia,  Sattagydia,  Gandara,  India,  the  Sac®  of  Emo- 
dus,  (?)  the  Sac®  of  the  valley  of  (?)  the  Tigris,  Babylonia,  Assyria, 
Arabia,  Egypt,  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Sparta,  Ionia,  the  Scythians 
beyond  the  sea,  (namely,)  the  Scodrse,  the  Ionians,  the  Tiberines,  (?) 
the  Budians,  (?)  (or  Boeotians,  ?)  the  Cosseans,  the  Sauromatae,  (?) 
and  the  Greeks.” 

I must  devote  a few  preliminary  remarks  to  my  emendation  of 
the  text.  In  line  16,  I restore  the  final  m in  ima,  and  in  line  17 
the  .Jfl  both  in  adam  and  agarbayam,  with  entire  confidence. 

Westergaard  closes  line  18  with  A,  ^ AfT’  Vittel 

omits  the  sign  of  disjunction,  and  is  no  doubt  right,  for  the  true  reading 
can  only  be  adamsham.  In  line  19,  also,  I follow  Dittel  in  reading 
patiyakhshaiya  with  a rather  than  pamiyakhshaiya  with  a >TtT  ] 
but  I find  great  difficulty  in  restoring  the  end  of  the  line.  From  the 
Median  copy,  I should  suppose,  that  the  sixth  clause  commenced  with 
tyasham,  but  Westergaard  and  Dittel  agree  in  giving  for  the  first 
letter  of  line  20,  and  if  that  reading  be  correct,  a word  must  have  fol- 
lowed abara,  of  which  the  initial  letter  is  lost  at  the  close  of  line  19. 
This  term  may  have  been  ^ was>”  or  T<T  <><■  **- 

word”  (?);  but  either  expression  would  be  superfluous  to  the  sense, 

and  I strongly  suspect  therefore  that  the  YyT  of  Westergaard, 
which  commences  line  20,  should  be  altered  to  \ 'TtT-  At  the  end 
of  this  line,  I have  no  hesitation  in  restoring  ■nr  T<T  <K  T<>  \ 
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^yy  \ YTY?  ^or  construction  in  line  20,  col.  1,  at  Behistun, 
is  almost  identical. 

I find  a further  difficulty  in  completing  line  21,  for  the  Median 
copy  employs  a word  between  the  equivalents  for  awa  and  ciddraya, 
which  is  entirely  obscure  to  me,  and  the  sense  is  independent  of  any 
expletive. 

In  line  22,  I know  not  whether  the  final  yy  in  adari  be  a mistake 
of  Westergaard’s  or  an  error  of  the  artist.  It  is  impossible  for  a word 
in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  to  end  in  yy,  and  the  character  in 
question  should  certainly  be  The  restoration  of  yy 

for  the  conclusion  of  this  line,  is  confirmed  by  the  Median  copy. 

In  line  23,  the  orthography  of  the  name  of  Sogdiana  is  remark- 
able. Westergaard  has  ^ ^yy  ^yf,  but  unless  a character 

be  lost  at  the  end  of  the  word,  the  second  ^yy  must  necessarily  be  an 
error  for  yy. 

Remark  also  in  line  24,  the  termination  in  ish  instead  of  iya,  for 
the  name  of  Chorasmia. 

In  line  25,  I restore  the  letters  n m ME  on  the  authority  of 
the  Median  copy,  which  certainly  has  a d in  the  final  syllable  of  the 
name  applying  to  the  Eastern  Scythians,  and  which  also  repeats  Saka 
before  the  second  territorial  epithet  TigraJchuda. 

My  restoration  of  line  27,  varies  from  that  of  Professor  Lassen, 
inasmuch  as  I suppose  the  isolated  yyy  of  Westergaard’s  copy  to  be 
the  final  letter  of  Mudrdya,  instead  of  the  initial  letter  of  Armina. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  identification  of  the  names,  for  in  the 
Median  copy  they  are  perfect. 

In  line  28,  I restore  tyaiya  after  SaJca  with  confidence,  for  the 
Median  translation  uses  the  relative  pronoun,  and  as  I also  perceive 
that  in  the  following  compound,  one  element,  of  the  Median  equivalent 
is  the  same  which  answers  to  the  term  darayahyd  in  line  15,  col.  1,  at 
Behistun,  I am  certainly  authorized  in  recognising  daraya,  “ the  sea,” 
at  the  commencement  of  line  29;  an  identification  which  leads  to  the 
conjectural  restoration  of  fy  W for  the  beginning  of  the  preceding 
particle.  It  is  to  be  regretted  at  the  same  time,  that  this  orthography 
of  pdradaraya  cannot  be  verified  in  a more  satisfactory  manner ; for 
upon  it  almost  exclusively  depends  the  geographical  application  of 
the  following  names. 
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The  restoration  of  jJyJ  at  the  end  of  line  29,  may  be 

considered  hazardous,  for  not  only  is  the  name  under  this  form  exceed- 
ingly difficult  of  identification,  but  we  cannot  even  be  sure  that  the 
Median  text,  which  undoubtedly  gives  a termination  in  tiya,  and 
which  I have  accordingly  followed  in  the  Persian  reading,  reproduces 
the  original  orthography,  the  initial  syllable  of  the  Median  name, 
exhibiting,  in  fact,  but  little  resemblance  to  the  Persian  ^ and 

an  example  being  given  of  varying  nomenclature  in  the  following  line, 
where  the  Persian  Madaiya  is  replaced  in  the  Median  text,  by  a 
synonym  of  a totally  different  orthography  *. 

I now  subjoin  a few  notes  on  the  construction  of  this  very  interest- 
ing paragraph. 

Clause  two.  Apataram  hacha  Parsd,  I translate  “ besides  Persia,” 
apataram  being  an  adverb  compounded  of  the  particle  implying 
“difference,”  and  the  comparative  suffix  in  taram.  We  shall  find 
the  adverb  employed  in  another  passage  in  contradistinction  to  ida, 
“here,”  with  an  evident  application  to  “difference”  of  placet;  the 
literal  rendering  of  apataram  hacha  Parsa,  I suppose  to  be  “different 
from  Persia.” 

Clause  three.  In  adamshdm  I conclude  the  suffixed  particle  of 
the  3rd  pers.  plural  to  refer  to  daliyawa,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  gen. 
instead  of  in  the  acc.  case,  as  the  verb  patiyakhshaiya  is  used  in  a 
neuter  rather  than  an  active  sense.  Patiyakhshaiya  is  a difficult  word. 
I can  only  indeed  explain  it  as  the  1st  pers.  of  the  mid.  aorist  of  a 

root  khsha,  (Sans,  ft?,)  which  being  of  the  tenth  class,  (compare 
khshayathiya,)  forms  its  aorist  without  the  conjugational  suffix,  and 
according  to  the  ninth  mode  of  Wilkins.  The  initial  patiya  is  of 
course  the  particle  wOt  united  to  the  temporal  augment,  and  the 
termination  in  aiya,  probably  answers  to  the  Sans.  *?.  The  entire 
phrase  certainly  refers  to  the  establishment  of  the  power  of  Darius,  for 
it  answers  to  the  mana  badaka  ahata  of  line  19,  1st  column,  at 
Behistun. 

* All  the  names  of  the  Scythian  tribes  beyond  the  sea,  appear  to  me  to  be 
altered  or  displaced  in  the  Babylonian  copy.  As  far  as  the  name  of  Gadara  the 
series  follows  the  same  order,  and  the  various  titles  may  be  determ  inately  iden- 
tified; but  I find  it  extremely  difficult  to  decypher  the  remaining  names,  according 
either  to  their  Persian  or  Median  orthography. 

+ See  Inscription,  No.  14,  line  25. 
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Clause  five.  I doubt  exceedingly,  as  I have  already  stated,  whe- 
ther any  word  can  intervene  between  abara  and  tyasham,  for  the 
neuter  pronouns  tya  and  awa  evidently  answer  to  each  other,  and  it 
would  be  quite  unusual  to  employ  the  substantive  verb  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a sentence. 

Clause  six.  Comparing  this  sentence  with  clause  five,  paragraph  8, 
col.  1,  at  Behistun,  I was  inclined  at  one  time  to  translate  it,  “ What 
has  been  given  to  me,  that  I have  possessed;”  but  I observe  in  the 
Median  copy,  that  the  pronoun  of  the  1st  pers.  is  in  the  instrum, 
rather  than  the  dative  case,  and  that  the  verb  which  answers  to 
adaraya  is  certainly  in  the  3rd  pers.  and  not  in  the  1st.  I feel  pretty 
confident,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  omission  of  the  pronoun  of 
the  3rd  pers.  plural  as  a complement  to  ddtam,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  word  which  follows  awa,  that  I have  given  the  sense  of  the  clause 
with  sufficient  accuracy. 

Clause  7.  I shall  reserve  for  a future  page,  all  detailed  discussion 
upon  this  very  interesting  catalogue  of  names;  but  a few  remarks  on 
the  grammatical  construction  are  nevertheless  indispensable  in  sup- 
port of  the  reading  which  considers  the  terms  Humawadd * and 
Tigrakh udd,  to  refer  to  the  Eastern  and  Western  branches  of  the 
Sacse,  rather  than  to  independent  countries,  (being,  in  fact,  ethnic 
titles,  instead  of  proper  names).  I must  observe,  then,  that  the  repe- 
tition of  the  word  Salca  favours  this  explanation,  and  that  the  Median 
translation  determinately  connects  the  epithet  Tigrakhuda  with  the 
second  Saka,  by  introducing  the  relative  pronoun  between  them.  We 
perceive  also,  in  this  double  allocation  of  the  Sacse,  the  artifice  by 
which  the  series  is  suddenly  transferred  from  the  extreme  East  to  the 
extreme  West,  without  any  violation  of  geographical  order.  The 

term  which  I read  paradaraya  ( T?TTN , “ across,”  and  “ the 

sea,”)  and  which  I suppose  to  be  an  indeclinable  compound  attri- 
butive of  the  Samasa  class,  referring  to  the  nations  beyond  the  Hel- 
lespont, has  been  conjectured  by  Professor  Lassen  to  represent  a 
proper  name;  but  the  Median  translation  precludes  the  possibility  of 
such  an  explanation,  for  it  employs  a noun  signifying  “ the  sea,”  in 
composition  with  a postfixed  particle,  and  if  the  translation  therefore, 
“beyond  the  sea,”  be  rejected,  we  must,  at  any  rate,  adopt  some 
kindred  expression  denoting  “ insular,  ’ or  “ littoral. 

I shall  only  add,  that  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  find  the  victors 

* Lassen  would  read  this  name  Humawarga,  and  apply  it  to  the  2 kv6cu 
’A yvpyioL.  The  Median  orthography  appears  to  be  Uhmado. 
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of  Marathon  classed  among  the  subjugated  nations  of  Scythia,  I have 
a very  strong  persuasion  that  ^ YTT  ^oes  rea^y  denote  the 

Greeks;  for  not  only  is  the  geographical  indication  in  unison  with 
this  reading,  but  the  Median  orthography  of  the  title  is  still  nearer  to 
the  true  classical  form,  the  initial  Median  character  being  that  which 
is  used  in  the  name  of  Thaigarchish,  and  thus  representing  a gut- 
tural of  the  sonant  rather  than  of  the  surd  class,  a g in  fact,  rather 
than  a k*. 


Par.  4. 


30  (1)  Thatiya  D 

31  ar(a)yavush  khshayathiya : (2)  Auramaz da  yatli 

32  a avaina,  imam  bumim  yu  - - - - . 

33  parawadim  mana  frabara.  (3)  Mam  khshd 

34  yatbiyam  akunaush.  (4)  Adam  kbshayaiAiya 

35  amiya.  (5)  Washna  Auramazdahd  a 

36  damshim  gathwa  niyashadayam.  (6)  T gash  a. 

37  m athaham,  awa  akunavata.  (7)  Yatha  mam 

38  kama  aha  yadipacA’ya  mani yahya  t 

39  ya  chiyakarma,  awa.  dahyawa 

40  tya  Dar(a)yat;ush  Mshaya^/iiya 

41  adaraya  patikarma  d idiya  - - i — hya  g 

42  athum  baratiya  - - - - a khshanasa  — 

43  (8)  Adataiya  azada  bavd/iya  Parsahya 

44  martiyahya  dur(a)ya  ara sh  pa 

45  ragamata.  (9)  Adataiya  azada  bawati 

46  ya,  Parsa  martiya,  dur(a)ya  liachk  Pa 

47  rsa  hataxam  patiyajata. 


* I take  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  I have  lately  received  from  a 
friend  at  Teheran,  a transcript  of  Mr.  Westergaard’s  copy  of  the  Babylonian 
tablet  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  in  which  I find,  from  line  11  to  line  19,  the  entire 
series  of  geographical  names  given  in  the  Babylonian  character.  Unfortunately 
the  writing  is  much  mutilated,  and  I doubt  if  the  Persian  titles  are  not  in  many 
instances  translated  rather  than  reproduced ; but  still  the  aid  afforded  by  this 
extension  of  material,  in  improving  my  acquaintance  with  the  Babylonian  alphabet, 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  I can  now  predict  the  explanation  of  the  Assy- 
rian tablets  as  an  almost  certain  consequence.  It  may  assist  the  labours  of  other 
students  if  I add,  that  geographical  names  in  the  Babylonian  character,  are 
always  preceded  by  the  sign  .while  the  names  of  men  are  distinguished  by 
the  simple 

For  further  remarks  on  the  Babylonian  names,  see  the  preceding  note  in 
page  296. 
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(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King : — (2)  Ormazd,  as  he  saw  (fit),  bestowed  this 

dependent  (?)  world  on  me.  (3)  He  made  me  King  (of  its 

many  nations).  (4)  I am  the  King  (of  them).  (5)  By  the  grace  of 
Ormazd  I have  established  them  firmly.  (6)  That  which  I have  said 
to  them,  that  they  have  done.  (7)  If  all  parties  shall  respectively 
observe  a line  of  conduct  agreeably  to  my  wishes,  the  stability  which 
produces  permanence  shall  be  enjoyed  by  those  countries  which  Darius 
the  King  has  possessed  (?)  (8)  This  shall  be  assured  to  thee,  0 ruler 

of  the  Persian  people  ! supremacy  over (?)  (9)  This  shall 

be  assured  to  thee,  oh,  Persian  people ! thy  ruler  shall  inherit  pros- 
perity from  Persia.”  (?) 

The  difficulties  of  this  paragraph  are  such  as  may  hardly  yield 
to  the  most  careful  scrutiny;  for  not  only  are  many  of  the  words 
employed  entirely  new  and  of  a very  doubtful  etymology,  but  the 
extensive  mutilation  of  the  writing,  rendering  hopeless  any  attempt 
at  a complete  restoration,  removes  at  the  same  time  the  aid  which  we 
usually  derive  from  the  context,  in  ascertaining  the  grammatical 
construction  and  the  due  distribution  of  the  sentences.  Had  I not 
been  enabled  indeed  by  the  Median  transcript  to  supply  several  of  the 
words  which  are  defective  in  the  Persian  copy,  I should  have  aban- 
doned the  attempt  to  render  the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  at  all 
intelligible,  and  even  with  this  aid,  I consider  the  translations  which 
I have  assigned  to  the  three  latter  clauses  of  the  paragraph,  as  enti- 
tled to  the  least  possible  confidence.  I shall  now  consider  the  different 
sentences  in  some  detail. 

Clause  two.  I have  restored  T<T  at  the  end  of 

line  31,  on  the  authority  of  the  Median  copy,  where  the  name  of 
Ormazd  is  in  the  nominative,  and  where  it  is  followed  by  the  con- 
ditional particles.  Avaina  in  line  32  is  certainly  the  3rd  pers.  imper- 
fect of  vaina,  “ to  see,”  for  the  same  root  is  employed  in  the  Median 
transcript,  which  answers  to  vainatiya  and  vaindhya,  in  other  passages. 
I conjecture  the  concluding  word  of  this  line  (T<~  <v  - - -) 
to  be  an  epithet  in  the  feminine  accusative  referring  to  bumim,  “the 
earth;”  but  I am  altogether  unable  to  identify  the  term,  as  the  Median 
copy  employs  an  equivalent  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  The 
following  word  also,  paraivadim,  I compare  with  the  Sans.  fem.  acc. 

although  the  elongation  of  the  a,  and  the  employment  of  the 
sonant  d for  the  surd  t,  throw  some  doubt  on  the  etymology.  It 
is  possible,  indeed,  that  yu  parawadim  may  form  a com- 

pound epithet;  for  in  the  Median  copy  the  collocation  appears  to  be 
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reversed,  and  in  that  case  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  former 
word  will  be  extended  to  the  second.  I have  accordingly  given  the 
signification  of  “ dependent,”  as  a doubtful  rendering. 

The  third  and  fourth  clauses  are  independent  of  remark,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  may  be  doubtful,  whether  washnd  Auramazdahd  belong  to 
the  fourth  sentence  or  to  the  fifth. 

Clause  five.  In  Westergaard’s  copy  the  space  between  Aura- 
mazdah  and  the  letter  m at  the  end  of  line  35,  would  appear  to  be 
more  than  sufficient  for  In  V but  the  Median  copy  which  gives  the 
first  personal  pronoun  immediately  after  the  genitive  case  of  the  name 
of  Ormazd  is  conclusive  as  to  the  restoration ; adamshim  gathwa 
niyashadayam,  is  evidently  an  identical  expression  with  the  adamshim 
gdthwa  awastayam,  of  lines  62  and  63,  col.  1,  at  Behistun.  At  least 
there  is  only  this  difference  between  the  phrases,  that  the  antecedent 
to  the  suffixed  pronoun  shim  is  in  the  one  case  bumim,  “the  earth,” 
or  dahyawa,  “ the  nations  of  the  earth,”  and  in  the  other  lchsliatram 
“the  empire;”  gathwa,  as  I have  before  observed,  I consider  to  be  the 

ablative  case  of  a fern,  tliome  in  u,  (from  TTTV,  “ to  stand,”  “ stay,”  or 
“ remain,”)  used  adverbially ; and  the  causal  form  of  ^ with  ni 
prefixed,  will  give  the  same  signification  of  “establishing”  that  I have 
assigned  to  awastayam. 

Clause  six.  The  only  question  in  the  restoration  of  this  sentence 
is,  whether  it  may  commence  with  tya  or  yatha.  I have  preferred  the 
former,  as  the  Median  copy  uses  the  relative  and  not  the  conditional 
particle,  and  as  the  demonstrative  awa  in  the  complement  of  the 
phrase  appears  to  require  a pronoun  as  its  antecedent.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  however,  that  the  plural  suffix  of  the  3rd  person  sham  is 
used  after  tya  instead  of  the  singular  shiya,  notwithstanding  that  the 
antecedent  is  bumim,  “ the  earth.”  This  may  be  explained  either  by 
our  supposing  bumim  to  be  used  itself  as  a noun  of  multitude,  or  at 
any  rate  to  indicate  “ plurality,”  in  virtue  of  the  imperfect  epithet 
which  follows  it;  or  we  may  believe  dahyawa,  which  is  the  antecedent 
to  sham  in  all  the  other  similar  passages,  to  be  understood.  The  sub- 
stitution of  the  middle  imperfect  akun(a)vatd  for  the  active  imperfect 
akunava,  has  been  already  observed  in  line  12,  col.  3,  at  Behistun.  I 
will  only  add,  that  it  appears  to  me  impossible  to  refer  the  sham  of 
this  sentence  to  the  gdthwa  of  the  preceding  clause,  considering  the 
latter  word  to  be  a plural  accusative;  for  in  that  case  the  final  a 
would  not  be  elongated.  Sham  in  the  sixth  clause,  and  shim  in  the 
fifth,  evidently  refer  to  the  same  antecedent;  and  it  is  this  circum- 
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stance  which  induces  me  to  assign  the  latter  term  to  the  acc.  of  both 
numbers,  and  to  suspect  the  orthography  of  shish,  which  occurs  for  the 
plural  acc.  suffix  of  the  3rd  person  in  col.  3,  line  52,  at  Behistun,  to  be 
spurious. 

Clause  seven.  I have  now  to  examine  a passage  of  real  difficulty. 
I restore  K*  T<T  nr  before  mam  at  the  end  of  line  37  on  the  faith 
of  the  Median  copy,  where  the  conditional  particle  certainly  com- 
mences the  sentence,  and  where  it  is  answered  by  the  equivalent  of 
the  correlative  awatha  immediately  afterwards.  Yatha  mam  lcama, 
(“  as  to  me  was  agreeable,”  or  “ according  to  my  wishes,”)  occurs  also 
at  Behistun,  col.  4,  line  35  and  36,  and  in  my  note  to  that  passage  I 
have  observed  on  the  peculiarity  of  the  construction,  the  acc.  case 
being  governed  by  a postfixed  particle.  (See  p.244.)  In  the  Median 
copy,  the  particle  answering  to  awatha,  “ thus,”  follows  the  expression 
yatha  mam  kdma  alia,  and  thus  enables  us  to  connect  the  periods  of 
the  sentence  determinately  together. 

Westergaard  and  Dittel  represent  the  next  word  by 

* f;  E“  K»  and  if  this  be  correct,  the  interval  must  be  filled  up 

* n if.  for  the  Median  copy  employs  as  the  equivalent,  the  two 
words  which  answer  respectively  in  other  passages  to  yadiya,  (Sans. 

“if,”  and  yadiya.  Yadiya  in  composition,  would  of  course  be 
written  yadi,  the  yy  being  no  longer  final.  The  identification  of  the 
term  is  therefore  certain,  but  the  application  of  padiya  in  this  pas- 
sage, is  obscure.  In  the  paraphrase  of  this  clause,  however,  which 
I have  given  above,  I have  conjecturally  rendered  padiya  by  “respec- 
tively.” 

The  next  word  maniyahya  is  an  uncertain  restoration ; the  letters 


drl  =<  it  are  alone  legible  on  the  rock;  but  as  the  construction 


appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  clause  2,  paragraph  3,  inscrip.  No.  4, 
and  clause  4,  paragraph  5,  col.  4,  at  Behistun,  I have  ventured  to  add 
r<>  w o<  t<>-  I cannot  at  the  same  time  pretend  to  say,  whe- 
ther maniyahya  may  be  the  3rd  pers.  of  the  pass,  conditional,  or  the 
2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the  active  subjunc.  present,  for  the  inflexion  of  the 
Median  correspondent  is  doubtful.  In  the  latter  case,  Darius  must  be 
supposed  to  address  the  empire  collectively  in  the  2nd  pers.  sing.,  and 
tya  chiydkarma  must  be  the  object  to  the  verb ; in  the  former,  the 
verb  must  either  be  used  impersonally,  or  tya  chiyalcarma  must  be  the 
nominative,  notwithstanding  that  it  follow,  instead  of  preceding  the 
verb. 
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After  maniyuhya,  the  Median  has  the  relative  pronoun,  and  I 
accordingly  restore  the  letter  j|y|  at  the  end  of  line  38.  Chiyalcarma 
is  a very  obscure  word;  it  cannot  possibly  represent  any  reduplicate 
form  of  nor  indeed,  as  I think,  can  it  be  a verbal  formation  at  all. 
I conjecture  it  to  be  a compound  neuter  noun,  of  which  the  last  element 
is  the  Sans.  <***i^,  signifying  “action,”  (involving  “reward,”  accord- 
ing to  the  ninth  explanation  of  Wilson) ; but  whether  chiya  be  for 
indicating  “ totality,”  or  whether  it  be  the  mere  indefinite  par- 
ticle , I am  at  a loss  to  determine.  The  former,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  reasonable  explanation ; for  although  chiya 
replace  the  Sans.  f%IT  as  a suffix,  the  Cuneiform  orthography  would 
probably  be  simply  yy>  yy,  if  the  particle  were  used  as  a prefix.  I 
conjecture  tya  chiyalcarma,  therefore,  to  be  a phrase  which  might  be 
translated  in  Latin,  “omne  quod  agendum,”  and  I observe  further, 
that  the  sense  appears  to  require  the  same  relation  of  “ action,”  and 
“reaction,”  between  chiyalcarma  and  patikarma,  which  we  should 
be  inclined  to  assign  to  the  terms  from  their  apparently  kindred 
etymology* *.  In  continuation  of  line  39,  the  text  of  Westergaard 

merely  gives  the  disconnected  letters yyy  

m -■  - with  a remark  that  the  blank  after  chiyalcarma  is  partly 
natural ; but  in  the  Median  we  have  distinctly  the  word  answering  to 
“ countries,”  and  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  and  I think,  therefore, 
there  is  no  great  risk  in  restoring  A "m  Trr  A.  n <K 

K-  "m  -TE.  The  only  variation,  indeed,  which  this  reading 
gives  from  the  Median  text  being,  that  in  the  latter,  the  collocation  of 
the  noun  and  pronoun  is  reversed.  The  next  question  to  be  consi- 

* It  would  be  quite  allowable  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a particle  chi, 

which  has  produced  the  pronouns  chish  and  chiya  in  the  language  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, and  many  similar  derivatives  both  in  Zend  and  Sanskrit,  but  the  cause  of 
the  introduction  of  the  T in  the  Cuneiform  chiyakarma,  must  still  remain 

exceedingly  obscure.  Lassen  reads  the  word  chiyakaram,  and  supposes  it  to  be 
the  1st  pers.  sing,  of  the  reduplicate  aorist,  being  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  the  Sans. 
achikarum,  and  if  this  were  correct,  we  might  translate  the  phrase, — “ If  thou 
shalt  preserve  that  which  I have  done,  according  to  my  wishes,”  &c.,  &c.,  a form 
of  expression  perfectly  regular,  but  I cannot  admit  the  substitution  of  chiya  for 
achi,  nor  can  the  Median  correspondent  possibly  represent  an  active  verb.  I 
shall  examine  the  word  further  in  the  vocabulary. 
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dered  is  the  grammatical  condition  of  the  phrase,  awd  dahydwa  tyd 
Dar(a)yavush  Jchshayathiya  addraya,  “ those  countries  which  Darius 
the  King  has  possessed.”  It  may  either  govern,  or  it  may  be  the 
object  to  a verb,  for  the  nom.  and  acc.  of  the  fern.  plur.  are  the  same ; 
and  the  sentence,  perhaps,  would  admit  of  translation  under  either 
form  of  construction.  I shall  give  the  variant  readings  accordingly, 
when  I have  closed  my  analysis  of  the  different  words. 

Patikarma  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  Sanskrit 
and  if  it  be,  as  I suppose,  of  the  neuter  gender,  it  will  form  its  nom. 
and  accus.  equally  in  short  a.  While  I translate  it  therefore  by  the 
term  “ reward,”  I leave  its  grammatical  condition  to  be  determined,  in 
connection  with  that  of  the  preceding  phrase.  The  following  word, 
which  appears  in  Westergaard’s  copy  as  ;;  ft  y<>,  but  of 
which  Dittel  has  the  initial  letter  ^yy  complete,  may  be  certainly 
read  as  didiya,  for  the  ft  necessarily  follows  the  ^yy.  The  termi- 
nation in  diya  is  that  which  we  have  frequently  remarked  in  the  2nd 
pers.  sing,  of  the  imperative,  (compare  padiya,  pruliya,  jadiya,  &c.); 
and  we  might  accordingly  translate  didiya,  by  “ possess,”  the  root 

di,  for  the  Sans,  fa  having  been  already  met  with  in  ditam,  ddina, 
&c.;  and  the  Cuneiform  verb  being  possibly  of  the  second  and  ninth 
conjugation,  instead  of  the  fifth  and  sixth,  as  in  Sanskrit.  In  this 
case,  however,  we  must  divide  the  seventh  clause,  and  translate  the 
first  part  of  it  literally,  as  follows : — “ Ut  mihi  in  votis  erat,  si  quidem 
observes  omne  quod  agendum,  eas  terras  quas  Darius  Rex  tenuit 
(quasi)  remunerationem  habe.”  The  employment  of  the  2nd  person 
without  the  specification  of  any  particular  object  of  address  is  cer- 
tainly embarrassing,  but  we  have  observed  a similar  irregularity  in 
the  second  clause,  third  paragraph  of  Inscription  No.  4,  and  the 
records  of  Darius  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  to  be  generally 
addressed  to  his  royal  posterity,  the  tuwam  ka  khshdyathiya  hya 
apararn  ahya  of  Behistun.  The  chief  objection  which  I have  to  this 
reading  is,  that  it  is  unusual  to  employ  the  imperative  as  the  com- 
plement to  a condition.  The  aorist  without  the  augment  or  the 
imperfect  subjunctive,  would  more  properly  answer  to  the  condi- 
tional of  the  preceding  clause,  and  if  the  present  sentence  therefore 
really  signified,  “ thou  shalt  possess  those  countries  which  Darius  the 
King  has  held,  as  a reward,”  I should  expect  to  find  the  orthography 
of  diya,  instead  of  didiya. 

It  occurs  to  me  accordingly  that  the  sense  may  possibly  be  con- 
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tinued,  didiya  being  a noun  in  the  nom.  for  the  Sanskrit  and 

the  verb  which  is  the  true  complement  to  the  condition  occurring  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence.  I have  no  means  whatever  of  restoring  the 
following  word,  in  which  the  only  letter  that  is  legible,  according  to 
Westergaard  and  Dittel,  is  a medial  but  I find  the  mas.  nom.  of 
the  relative  pronoun  employed  in  the  Median  before  the  words  which 
appear  to  answer  to  gdthum  baratiya,  and  I therefore  introduce  hya 
in  the  Persian  text ; gdthum  is  evidently  the  accus.  of  the  abstract 
noun,  derived  from  UTV,  “ to  stand,”  or  “ remain,”  of  which  we  have 
the  ablative  form  in  gdthvud\:  baratiya,  also,  is  the  regular  3rd  pers. 
sing,  of  the  present  indie,  from  bara,  “to  bring,”  and  the  entire  phrase 
therefore,  would  appear  to  signify,  “ the  ------  stability  which 

brings  permanence.” 

After  baratiya  there  is  another  imperfect  word  ending  in  yyy, 
which  I cannot  restore,  and  we  have  then  Jchskandsa  - --  --  --  - 
which  occurs  at  Behistun,  in  the  subjunctive  form  Jchshanasdtiya,  and 

the  root  of  which  is  evidently  identical  with  the  Persian  u*-^-**! 

shinas.  The  Median  copy  of  this  phrase  is  almost  complete,  but  I 
have  hitherto  failed  to  obtain  any  certain  clue  from  it,  as  to  the  iden- 
tification of  the  grammatical  condition  of  the  Persian  corresponding 
words.  I observe,  indeed,  that  the  equivalent  for  khshandsa  - - - has 
the  same  inflexion  as  that  for  bavdtiya  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  clauses, 
and  I should  be  tempted  accordingly  to  complete  the  orthography  to 
khshanasatiya,  did  not  this  particular  Median  inflexion  denote  in  all 
other  passages  the  2nd  pers.  sing.,  a form  of  the  verb  which,  whatever 
be  the  tense  employed,  I find  it  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  Per- 
sian dtiya.  The  only  fragments,  therefore,  which  admit  of  identi- 
fication are,  “ - - - - which  brings  permanence  - - - - known  - - -.” 
If  the  whole  sentence  be  connected  together,  the  literal  translation 
may  be: — “ Ut  mihi  in  votis  erat,  si  singulatim  curabitur  omne 
quod  agendum,  illse  provinciae,  quas  Darius  rex  tenuit,  remuneratio 
(nempe)  stabilitas  - - - - quae  perennitatem  ferit  ea  illis  (provinciis) 
cognita  sit;”  but  if  the  sentence  be  divided,  and  the  first  clause  termi- 
nating with  didiya  be  understood  as  an  address  in  the  2nd  person, 
according  to  the  Latin  translation  which  I have  given  in  the  preceding 

* The  theme,  at  the  same  time,  must  be  supposed  to  follow  the  first,  instead  of 
the  second  declension. 

t B is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  Median  text  employs  different  words 
for  gnthwd  and  gdthum. 
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page,  then  I would  conjecturally  render  the  present  passage,  “ The 
observances  which  bring  strength,  (or  permanence  of  empire,)  may 
they  be  duly  regarded  by  thee.”  I consider  it  to  be  a mere  waste  of 
time  to  bestow  further  attention  on  this  obscure  and  unimportant 
sentence,  and  I proceed  therefore  to  consider  the  sequel  of  the  para- 
graph. 

Clause  eight.  The  Median  copy  has  precisely  the  same  expres- 
sions for  the  commencement  both  of  this  and  the  following  sentence, 
and  the  restorations  therefore  which  I have  introduced  in  the  text  of 
Westergaard,  so  as  to  give  the  reading  adataiya  azada  bavatiya  in 
both  places,  are  determinately  verified.  The  signification  at  the  same 
time  is  exceedingly  obscure.  I observe  that  the  Median  employs  the 
verb  in  this  passage  in  the  2nd  pers.  sing.;  and  as  it  appears  impos- 
sible that  bavatiya  can  represent  that  person,  I am  led  to  explain  the 
disagreement  between  the  two  copies,  by  supposing  adataiya  to  con- 
tain the  suffix  of  the  2nd  pers. ; adataiya , in  fact,  I conjecture  to  be  a 
compound  term  like  awataiya,  the  first  element  being  a neuter  demon- 
strative, (Sans.  Zend  and  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word 
being  thus,  “hoc  tibi*.”  Bavatiya  may  be  pronounced  also  with  some 
confidence  to  be  the  3rd  pers.  subjunctive  present  of  bava,  “ to  be,” 
and  the  only  real  difficulty,  therefore,  lies  in  the  identification  of 
azada.  We  have  before  met  with  the  expression  Tcdraliya  azada. 
abava,  where  the  construction  is  evidently  the  same  as  in  the  present 
passage,  but  where  the  application  was  equally  uncertain  t.  The 
termination  in  da  may  be  that  of  an  adverb,  (compare  awada  ida,  &c.), 
and  aza,  may  be  for  the  Sans.  a particle  denoting  “ certainty 
or  aza  may  represent  the  Sanskrit  root  “ to  make  clear,”  and 
azada  may  be  a noun  formed  with  the  same  suffix  which  occurs  in  the 
name  of  Auramazda.  According  to  either  etymology  we  may  obtain 
the  meaning  of  “ sure,”  or  “ certain,”  which  will  apply  sufficiently 
well  to  both  of  the  passages  where  the  term  occurs,  and  I accordingly, 
with  some  diffidence,  hazard  the  translation,  “ This  shall  be  assured  to 
thee.” 

* I do  not  find  gxi  used  as  a pronoun  in  Burnouf’s  Yacjna,  but  it  occurs  in 

Anquetil’s  Vocabulary,  (Zend  Avesta,  tom.  II.,  p,  473,)  with  the  signification  of 
“ ce,”  and  I think,  also,  I recognize  it  in  several  passages  of  the  Vendidad  ; 
adataiya  and  awataiya  may  be  supposed  to  stand  for  adastaiya  and  awastaiya. 

•j-  See  line  32,  col.  1,  at  Behistun,  where  the  best  translation,  perhaps,  is, 
“ When  Cambyses  had  slain  Bardius,  it  was  believed  by  the  state  that  Bardins 
was  still  alive.” 
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The  following  expression  Parsahyd  martiyahyd  dur(a)ya*,  “leader 
of  the  Persian  people,”  may  either  be  the  nom.  to  the  verb  pard- 
gamatd,  in  which  case  we  must  refer  the  pronoun  of  the  2nd  pers 
in  adataiya  to  the  object  addressed  in  the  preceding  clauses,  or  it  may 


Median  copy  employs  precisely  the  same  term  which  answers  to 
dur(a)ya  in  the  next  clause,  a term  moreover  which  repeatedly  occurs 
in  the  Median  translation  of  the  royal  titles,  for  the  word  which  is 
usually  written  in  the  Persian  text  duriya.  To  continue,  I cannot 
even  conjecturally  restore  the  blank  in  Westergaard’s  text  between 


me;  and  owing  to  this  break  in  the  sense,  the  grammatical  condition 
of  pardgamata  must  also  remain  doubtful.  The  root  to  which  the 
word  is  to  be  referred,  is  of  course  Jl*f,  “ to  go,”  which  we  have  already 
frequently  met  with  in  hagamata;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
prefix  be  coalescing  with  the  temporal  augment,  or  imme- 
diately preceding  the  theme;  and  the  termination  in  ta  will  answer 
equally  well  for  the  3rd  pers.  singular  of  the  first  future  and  of  the 
middle  imperfect;  for  the  2nd  pers.  plural  of  the  imperative;  for  the 
nom.  plur.  of  the  past  part.;  for  the  nom.  sing,  of  the  verbal  noun; 
and  perhaps  for  the  same  case  of  a fem.  noun  of  attribution.  From 
the  Median  equivalent  I derive  no  assistance  whatever,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  invalidates  the  relation  which  I should  otherwise  have  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  pardgamata  at  the  close  of  the  eighth,  and 
patiyajata  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  sentence.  These  words  would  cer- 
tainly appear  to  be  used  in  apposition  or  contrast  to  each  other,  and  I 
should  have  conjectured  them  accordingly  to  represent  the  same  verbal 
formation ; but  the  inflexions  of  the  Median  correspondents  are  totally 
different,  and  although  therefore  there  must  be  a connexion  in  the 
sense,  we  cannot  assume  an  identity  of  grammatical  construction.  It 
must  suffice,  then,  that  I assign  to  pardgamata  the  signification  of 
“ supremacy,”  and  that  I leave  it  doubtful  whether  the  phrase  should 
be  translated, — “ This  shall  be  assured  to  thee,  the  leader  of  the 
Persian  people  shall  be  superior  over  or  “this 

* Dur(a)ya  or  duriya,  is  literally  “supporter,"  but  it  appears,  nevertheless, 
to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  “ ruler,"  or  “ leader.” 


be  the  vocative  case  constituting  itself  the  particular  object  of  address. 
That  the  orthography  which  is  here  employed  is  ^yy 

observing  that  the 


Median  transcript  is  altogether  obscure  to 
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shall  be  assured  to  thee,  oh,  leader  of  the  Persian  people! — supre- 
macy ----- 

Clause  nine.  This  sentence  is  not  of  less  obscurity  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Adataiya  azada  bavdtiya,  is,  I consider,  a certain  restoration, 
notwithstanding  the  extent  of  the  blank  space  on  the  rock  between 
the  letters  and  tty  in  the  last  word,  for  the  Median  translation 
is  absolutely  identical  with  that  which  commences  the  eighth  clause. 
That  dur{a)ya,  also,  is  a complete  word  in  the  nom.  case,  and  that 
the  imperfect  word  which  follows  it  should  be  |j>-  jyy,  I am 

enabled  to  assert  positively  on  the  authority  of  the  Median  copy;  and 
I may  add,  on  the  same  authority,  both  that  Pdrsa  martiya  is  cer- 
tainly, “ the  Persian  people,”  (and  not  “ a man  of  Persia,”)  and  that 
Pdrsd  is  the  ablative  of  the  proper  name;  but,  notwithstanding  all  my 
efforts  I have  failed  to  identity  the  imperfect  word  ::  i ;:::m  n iri 
which  follows  Pdrsd ; and  while  the  application  of  this  term  remains 
uncertain,  the  etymology  of  patiyajcita  must  be  subjected  equally  to 
doubt.  We  may  read  the  imperfect  word  bataram  or  bamaram, 
rataram  or  ramaram,  and  I have  searched  in  vain  for  a suit- 
able correspondent  in  Zend  or  Sanskrit  to  any  one  of  these  various 
forms. 

According  also,  as  patiyajatd  may  or  may  not  contain  the  tem- 
poral augment,  we  must  seek  for  a Sanskrit  root  commencing  with 

or  % the  correspondents  of  or  with  *1  the  equivalent  of  \ 
or  again,  we  may  suppose  UffT  to  become  patiy  before  a root  com- 
mencing with  I should  certainly  prefer  a derivation  from 
if  that  root  would  give  any  satisfactory  meaning,  for  I doubt  if  the 
verb  can  be  in  the  past  tense,  and  I rather  think  that  pati  before  a 
root  commencing  with  would  become  patiy  a ; but  it  appears  impos- 

sible to  understand  the  phrase  as  referring  in  any  way  to  the  national 
worship ; and  I am  obliged  therefore  to  confess  that  I am  fairly  at  a 
loss  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  term.  The  verb  is,  I think,  in  the  3rd 
pers.  sing,  of  the  future,  and  the  imperfect  word  which  precedes  it  I 
believe  to  be  the  object  ; but  whether  the  meaning  may  be,  “This  shall 
be  assured  to  thee,  oh,  Persian  race  ! thy  leader  shall  inherit  fortune 
from  Persia,”  ( bataram , Sans.  1)  or  “ thy  leader  shall  drive  away 
evil  from  Persia,”  ( bataram  allied  to  *><j,  “ bad,”  ?)  or  whether  some 
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still  more  appropriate  meaning  may  be  eventually  found,  I will  not  at 
present  venture  to  offer  an  opinion*. 

I have  perhaps  bestowed  more  attention  on  this  paragraph  than  it 
merits,  and  notwithstanding  the  length  of  the  inquiry,  I have  certainly 
arrived  at  no  very  satisfactory  results.  The  only  credit  which  I claim 
is,  that  of  having  to  a certain  extent  restored  the  text  of  Westergaard. 
Neither  the  distribution  of  the  sentences,  nor  the  grammatical  con- 
struction, nor  the  identification  of  many  of  the  words  is  entitled  to 
much  consideration;  but  the  clue  which  I have  given  to  the  general 
bearing  of  the  paragraph,  in  showing  it  to  contain  a preliminary  con- 
dition and  a series  of  complemental  phrases,  may  perhaps,  at  any  rate, 
induce  Professor  Lassen  to  re-examine  it,  and  I feel  assured  in  that 
case,  that  we  may  receive  his  amended  reading  with  confidence. 


Par. 


5.  47  (1)  Thariya  Da 

48  r(a)yavush  khshayathiya:  (2)  ai ta  iya  karta 

49  m,  awa  visma  washna  Auramazdaha  ak 

50  unavam.  (3)  Auramazdawtaiya  upastam  aba 

51  ra,  yata  kartam  akunawm.  (4)  Mam  A 

52  uramazda  patuwa  hacAa  sara  - - wtama 

53  iya  vitham,  uta  imam  dahyaum.  (5)  Aita  ada 

54  m Auramazdam  jadiyamiya.  (6)  A itama 

55  iya  Auramazda  dadatuwa. 


(1)  “ Says  Darius  the  King: — (2)  That  which  has  been  done,  all  of  it  I 
have  accomplished  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd.  (3)  Ormazd  brought  help 
to  me  so  that  I accomplished  the  work.  (4)  May  Ormazd  protect 
from  injury  me  and  my  house  and  this  province.  (5)  That  1 commit 
to  Ormazd.  (6)  That  may  Onnazd  accomplish  for  me.” 

I must  again  devote  a few  remarks  to  the  restorations  in  this  para- 
graph. In  line  48  Westergaard  gives  after  khshayathiya  yyy  yy  • 
but  the  true  orthography  should  certainly  be  yyy  yy  y|,  for  the 
Median  copy  has  the  regular  demonstrative  pronoun;  and  the  Zend 
was  unknown  to  the  language  of  the  inscriptions.  The  neuter 
relative  fjy|  is  also  required  to  agree  with  aita,  instead  of  tyam, 
as  Professor  Lassen  reads  the  following  imperfect  word.  In  line  50, 


* It  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  that  the  Median  correspondent  of  patiyajala 
presents  nothing  in  common  with  jadiya,  jata,  or  other  derivatives  from  ^Ttf. 
“ to  strike.”  The  word  will  be  fully  examined  in  the  vocabulary. 
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the  artist,  according  to  Westergaard’s  copy,  has  by  an  oversight 
omitted  the  letter  ^yj  in  the  suffix  of  the  1st  pers.,  which  is  joined 
to  the  name  of  Ormazd,  and  with  this  proof  of  careless  engraving,  I 
have  the  less  hesitation  in  correcting  the  previous  orthographical 
errors  in  adari  and  duriapiya. 

The  restoration  of  the  letters  >TE  ffiT  \ ffiT 'm  in  line 
51,  is  rendered  certain  by  the  Median  copy;  and  I am  indebted  to 
the  same  authority  for  the  means  of  correcting  to  liacha.  the  word  in 
line  52,  which  Westergaard  gives  as  0<  n ¥ ; but  the  noun  which 


follows  is  obscure  to  me.  It  certainly  is  no  form  of  the  verb  and 
I alter  therefore  the  half  obliterated  J*r.  of  Westergaard  to 

fit  supposing  the  Cuneiform  word  to  be  derived  from  ^T,  “to 

injure.”  In  line  54  also,  I have  no  hesitation  in  changing  the  yyy  ^y 

^TT  IT  of  Westergaard  to  yyy  yy  jfyf  >W,  for  the  Median  copy 
has  the  demonstrative  pronoun  before  the  name  of  Ormazd,  and  the 
pronoun  of  the  1st  pers.  after  it. 

The  construction  of  this  paragraph  is  almost  independent  of 
remark.  I will  only  observe,  in  the  first  clause,  that  I suppose  visma 
(for  vismas)  to  be  an  analogous  form  to  the  Sans,  f^yj,  “ all,”  as  it 
appears  at  Persepolis  in  every  instance  to  have  a general,  rather  than 
a particular  application,  and  as  the  Median  equivalent  is  the  same 

c. 

term  which  answers  to  haruwa,  (Sans.  ’Rif,)  at  Behistun.  The  literal 
rendering  of  the  words  aita  tya  kart  am,  awa  visma,  is,  “ id  quod 
factum,  illud  omne.”  Lassen  has  translated  kartam  by  “ a palace,” 
but  the  Median  equivalent  shows  it  to  be  unquestionably  the  past 
participle  of  the  verb,  “to  do.” 

In  the  third  clause,  the  construction  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
clause  three,  paragraph  9,  column  1,  at  Behistun,  yata  signifying  “so 
that,”  or  “ until  that.” 

In  the  fourth  clause,  the  imperf.  word  commencing  with 

may,  perhaps,  be  the  same  as  the  Sans.  It  is  at  any  rate  a 

noun  in  the  ablative  case. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  clauses  are  a mere  abbreviation  of  those  which 
occur  at  the  end  of  the  third  paragraph  of  inscription  No.  3,  and  I must 
refer  therefore  for  an  explanation  to  my  former  notes. — p.  277,  278. 


I state  this  on  the  authority  of  the  Median  translation. 
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Par.  6.  56  Martiyd,  hya  Auramazdah 

57  a framana,  hauwataiya  gas 

58  ta,  ma  thadaya.  (2)  Pathim 

59  tyam  rastam  ma 

60  awarada.  (3)  Ma  sta6ava. 

( 1 ) “ Oh,  people ! The  law  of  Ormazd,  that  having  returned  to  ye,  let  it 
not  perish.  (2)  Beware  lest  ye  abandon  the  true  doctrine.  (3)  Beware 
lest  ye  oppress  it,  (or  lest  ye  stumble.”) 

Clause  one.  Martiya,  with  the  final  vowel  elongated,  must  be 
necessarily  in  the  plural  number,  (the  Median  copy  exhibits  even 
more  distinctly  the  numeral  characteristic),  and  it  is  therefore  not  a 
little  curious  to  observe,  that  the  pronoun  of  the  2nd  pers.  in  hauwa- 
taiya which  refers  to  this  antecedent,  as  well  as  the  verbs  awarada 
and  stabava,  should  be  placed  in  the  sing.  I can  only  indeed  account 
for  this  irregularity  of  grammar,  by  supposing  Darius  to  address  the 
Persian  race  collectively,  and  to  use  the  singular  number  in  token  of 
their  inferiority  to  himself. 

In  the  phrase  hya  Auramazdaha  framana,  which  is  an  isolated 
fern,  nom.,  the  relative  is  used  as  a mere  expletive,  as  in  hya  ama- 
hkarn  taumd  and  other  passages.  Framana  is  of  course  the  Sans,  hh  K'r 
and  Persian  ( . with  a mere  difference  of  gender,  and  it  denotes, 

I believe,  “ divine  law  or  precept,”  the  construction  in  the  Median 
appearing  to  be,  “that  which  Ormazd  has  ordered.”  Hauwataiya  is 
certainly  the  nom.  fem.  of  the  remote  demonstrative  pronoun  united 
to  the  suffix  of  the  2nd  pers.  sing.  This  is  placed  beyond  dispute  by 
the  Median  equivalent,  and  hauwa,  “ that,”  must  therefore,  I think, 
necessarily  be  the  nom.  to  the  verb  thadaya.  Gasta  is  a doubtful 

word.  I have  conjecturally  referred  it  to  the  Persian  AxiiTj  sup- 
posing it  to  be  nom.  fem.  of  a past  participle,  (for  which  however 
there  is  neither  I believe  a correspondent  in  Sans,  nor  in  Zend);  but 
if  there  be  any  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  signification  given  in  the 
Borhan-i-Kati’  to  wIaMj,  “ a channel  of  divine  communication,” 
it  may  very  possibly  be  a fem.  noun,  and  the  true  translation  may  be, 
“ the  law  of  Ormazd,  that  sacred  precept,  let  it  never  perish  from 

thee.”  Thadaya  (for  thadayat,)  I jderive  from  “ to  perish,”  or 
“ decay,”  conjugated  in  the  fourth  or  sixth  class,  and  I consider  the 
form  to  be  that  of  the  3rd  person  aorist  or  imperfect,  which  loses  the 
temporal  augment  after  the  interdictory  particle. 
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Clause  two.  Pathim  tyam  rastdin  may  signify  either  “ the  straight 
path,”  or  “ the  true  doctrine;”  but  the  latter  translation  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  Auramazddlid  framdnd  of  the  preceding  clause- 
The  noun,  relative,  and  adjective  are  in  the  fern,  accusative,  as  the 
object  to  the  verb  awarada  (for  awaradas),  which  again,  is  evidently 
the  2nd  pers.  sing,  of  the  aorist  or  imperfect  (without  the  augment)  of 

a verb  compounded  of  and  HT,  “to  quit,”  or  “abandon,”  the 
Sans,  f,  as  I have  repeatedly  shown,  being  regularly  represented  by 
the  Cuneiform  • 

Clause  three.  Stabava  for  stabavas  is  a word  of  uncertain  ortho- 
graphy. Lassen  reads-  the  third  character  as  instead  of 
(Westergaard  has  simply  7-|)  and  compares  the  root  with  the  Sans. 

; but  I prefer  a derivation  from  -FT***  or  W,  with  which  are  of 
course  connected  the  various  terms,  “ stop,”  “ stumble,”  “ stupid,” 
“ stubborn,”  &c.,  and  I leave  it  optional  to  translate  the  word  by 
“ opposing,”  with  an  active,  or  by  “ stumbling,”  with  a neuter  signi- 
fication. The  latter,  is  probably,  however  the  best  interpretation,  for 
I should  otherwise  expect  an  accus.  pronoun  to  precede  the  verb. 
Stabava  is  of  course  the  aorist  or  imperf.  without  the  augment,  and 
the  termination  is  probably  the  conjugational  suffix  of  the  eighth 
class,  which  we  have  already  seen  in  ashiyava  and  warnava.  I will 
only  add,  that  the  Median  equivalents  are  decisive  as  to  awarada  and 
stabava  being  in  the  2nd  pers.  sing.,  for  the  inflexion  used  is  the  same 
that  answers  to  dihya  in  the  correspondents  for  vaindkya,  visanahya, 
and  Jcunavahya,  &c.,  and  that  this  identification  of  person  confirms  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner  the  explanation  which  I have  given  of 
hauwataiya  in  the  first  clause. 


I have  already  observed,  that  there  is  a second  Persian  inscription 
at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  of  which  Westergaard  copied  a few  lines,  but 
which  he  was  unable  to  complete.  This  tablet  I would  strongly 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  future  travellers,  for  it  is  of  consider- 
able length,  and  evidently  contains  new  and  interesting  matter;  and 
notwithstanding  the  extensive,  and  probably  intentional,  mutilation 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  I am  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that 
an  experienced  transcriber  might  yet  recover  sufficient  of  the  writing 
to  enable  us  to  detect  its  general  application,  and  perhaps,  also,  to 
improve  our  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  language  of  Persia.  It 
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would  be  indispensable,  however,  in  order  to  make  the  experiment 
with  a fair  chance  of  success,  that  scaffolding  should  be  erected 
against  the  face  of  the  rock,  for  the  finger,  as  well  as  the  eye,  must 
be  employed  in  tracing  characters  when  the  outline  is  thoroughly 
destroyed. 

I will  observe,  also,  as  a stimulus  to  the  exertion  of  travellers  who 
may  visit  the  spot  hereafter,  that  this  is  the  only  portion  of  Persian 
Cuneiform  writing  throughout  Iran,  which  now  remains  uncopied; 
that  the  tablet  is  evidently  preceptive,  not  historical;  and  that  it 
probably  contains  the  last  solemn  admonitions  of  Darius  to  his  coun- 
trymen, addressed  to  them  from  his  place  of  sepulchre,  as  a guide  to 
their  future  conduct  in  polity,  in  morals,  and  in  religion. 


No.  7. 

Fragments  of  the  lower  Inscription  on  the  Tomb  of  Darius,  at 
Nakhsh-i- Rustam  *. 

1 Baga  wazarka  Auramazda  hya  ada- 


2 ---f----m  tya  wa  ------  ada  shi 

3 yatim  mattiyahya ---u 


4 a aruwastam  upariya  Ddr{a)ya\um  khsha 

5 yathiyam  - - - iyasaya.  Thatiya  Dar(a)gavu.sh  khsAd 

6 yathiya:  washna  Auramazda/ta  -----  kar  - - — 

7 - - iya  tya  - --  -a---  - tam  - --  --  --  - ya 

8 - - - daush  - --  --  --  --  athiya  n-------- 

9 - --  -sli----  - -uwa  - --  ya----  - yim  karmish 

10  ------  wasim  tya  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  r 

11  - - - - iya  - - - im  - - - - riyisb  ------  awa  - - m 

12  ------  m m -----  m dar  ------  ush  - - - a 

13  . uvish  a- miya 

14  ya  - - - - astiya  darshama  da----ya-----a 

15  u-------  - iyahya  darshama  ---------- 

(This  inscription  extends  like  the  preceding  to  about  sixty  lines, 
but  it  is  throughout  so  deplorably  mutilated,  that  Mr.  Westergaard 
left  the  remaining  portion  entirely  uncopied.) 

I will  not  attempt  to  collect  these  fragments  into  any  connected 
sense.  The  preliminary  invocation  to  Ormazd  evidently  varies  from 


From  Mr.  Westergaard’s  MS.  communicated  to  myself. 
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the  usual  formula,  and  although  I am  unable  to  translate  the  terms 
aruwastam  and  v(1)iyasaya,  I suspect  that  the  sentence  in  which  these 
words  occur  contains  some  interesting  allusion  to  the  protective 
influence  that  was  supposed  to  be  shed  by  the  divinity  over  the  person 
of  the  king.  In  the  second  paragraph  the  only  terms  which  I recog- 
nize are  athiya,  “near;”  astya,  “is;”  and  darshama,  “opposing;” 
karimish,  or  kariyish  is  of  doubtful  etymology,  and  there  is  no  other 
single  word  of  which  the  orthography  is  complete. 


The  memorials  of  Darius  are  almost  exhausted.  I know  not,  in 
fact,  of  more  than  three  other  inscriptions  of  this  monarch.  One  is 
upon  a Babylonian  cylinder  in  the  British  Museum,  and  may  be  read 
as  follows*. 


No.  8. 

fir  n'W \ n ’nr  ET  K- flE  <n  <<  (\)  K K 

Adam  Dar(a)yawush  N aqa. 

“ I (am)  Darius  the  king.” 

The  second  is  that  which  is  found  upon  the  Suez  stone  near  the 
embouchure  of  the  ancient  canal  leading  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red 
Seat.  It  may  be  thus  restored. 

No.  9. 

rf  Trr  et  T<>  ts  <n  <<  \ K K \ *te  H eT  Tc  \ 

Dar(a)yavush  naqa  wazarka. 

“ Darius  the  great  king.” 

The  third  is  that  which  is  usually  called  the  window  inscription  of 
the  palace  of  Darius.  It  is  repeated,  together  with  its  Median  and 

* I am  indebted  for  my  knowledge  of  this  inscription  to  Lassen’s  Memoir, 
p.  79.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  published  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Grotefend,  in  the 
Neue  Beitrage  zur  Erlauterung  der  Babylonischen  Keilschrift,  1840,  p.  34. 

-|-  For  notices  of  this  canal,  see  Grotefend’s  Memoir,  in  the  Mines  de  l’Orient, 
vol.  VI  , No.  3,  p.  252,  where  extracts  are  given  from  the  work  of  Denon,  and 
from  Roziere’s  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Descript,  de  l’Egypte,  tom.  I.  III., 
p.  269.  See  also  Talboys’  Heeren,  vol.  II.,  p.  320. 
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Babylonian  translations,  according  to  Sir  William  Ouseley*,  no  less 
than  eighteen  times  on  the  window  frames  of  the  two  principal  cham- 
bers of  the  building  marked  G in  Niebuhr’s  Plan  of  Persepolis. 
Copies  of  this  legend  have  been  long  ago  published,  by  Chardin,  by 
Kaempfer,  by  Grotefend  (from  Sir  Gore  Ouseley’s  original?),  and  by 
Sir  William  Ouseleyt;  but  the  recent  examination  of  Westergaard 
proves  the  entire  series  to  be  more  or  less  faulty;  a circumstance 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  means  of  verification  were  so 
extensive. 

The  first  accurate  transcript  that  has  ever  appeared  is  given  by 
Professor  Lassen  after  Westergaard’s  original^,  and  I now  reproduce 
the  legend  from  the  MS.  of  the  latter  gentleman. 


No.  10. — (L,  Lassen,  p.  72.) 

Inscription  on  the  upper  side  of  the  windows  in  the  building  marked  G 
in  Niebuhr  s Plan  of  Persepolis. 

m eHt  Te  sYtT  In  =<  \ m KT  <lf  ir  -<  \ n m 
El  If  *!e  <K  <n  <<  \ c<  K <K  If  TTT  \ n H 
KT  ?T  T<>  Yn  \ K El  rn  \ 

Ardastana  athagaina  Dar(a)yava(h)ush  naqahya  vithiya  karta. 

Brief  as  this  legend  is,  and  accompanied  as  it  is  both  by  a Median 
and  Babylonian  translation,  it  may  hardly  admit  of  being  rendered 
with  any  certainty.  I will  make  a few  observations  therefore  on  each 
particular  word  before  I attempt  a translation. 

Ardastana  being  repeated  with  the  same  orthography  in  the  Median 
transcript  may  be  conjectured  to  represent  a proper  name;  but  this  is 
by  no  means  certain ; for  on  the  one  hand  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  any  approximation  to  the  sound  in  the  Babylonian  equivalent, 
and  on  the  other  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  Median  dialect  to  adopt 

* See  Ouseley’s  Travels,  vol.  II.,  p.  249 — , and  p.  256. 

-|-  See  Voyages  de  Chardin,  tom.  IX.,  p.  107 ; Ksempfer’s  Amoen.  Ex.,  p.  347 ; 
Ouseley’s  Travels,  vol.  II.,  PI.  41,  Fig.  21.  Grotefend  translated  this  inscription 
in  the  edition  of  Heeren,  published  in  1815;  but  his  reading  was  expunged  from 
the  subsequent  edition  of  1824.  Le  Brun  has  also  a very  imperfect  copy  of  the 
legend,  PI.  134. 

7 See  his  Memoir  in  the  Zeitsclirift,  &c.,  p.  72. 
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compound  epithets  from  the  Persian,  with  no  other  alteration  than 
was  required  by  the  phonetic  structure  of  the  language*.  As  the 
name  of  an  object,  ardastana  would  be  compounded  of  a derivative 
from  FT,  and  of  arda,  an  attribute  of  excellence,  which  may  be 
referred  either  to  “ to  flourish,”  or  “ prosper,”  (from  which  I 
presume  also  is  the  Zend  eredhwa,  “lofty,”)  or  to  ^HT,  “to  honour,” 
(for  the  Cuneiform  yy  represents  the  *•,  as  well  as  the  dentals  of  the 
Devanagari  alphabet ;)  and  with  the  signification  of  “ loftily  placed,” 
or  “worthily  placed,”  it  might  thus  he  employed  to  denote  the  parti- 
cular palace  in  which  the  inscription  is  found.  The  next  question  to 
be  considered  is  the  case  and  gender  of  this  compound  ardastana.  If 
it  were  a nom.  the  last  element  being  identical  with  the  Sans. 

“ a place,”  it  would,  I think,  he  written  with  a final  >Jyy,  for  the  noun 
stanam  is  found  in  the  inscriptions  in  the  neuter  gender f,  and  we 
should  also  have  the  orthography  of  hart  am,  instead  of  harta,  for  the 
participle  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  The  termination  in  na  must,  I 
think,  therefore  be  for  the  genitive  or  ablative  of  the  fifth  class 
of  the  eighth  declension ; and  if  we  follow  Sans,  analogy  it  must  be  of 
the  masculine  or  neuter  gender +. 

Athagaina.  I consider  this  word  to  be  as  difficult  of  explanation 
as  any  which  occurs  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions. 
There  is  certainly  an  apparent  connexion  between  the  present  legend 
and  the  phrase  which  occurs  in  the  Inscriptions  of  Artaxerxes, 
“ imam  ustashanam  athaganam  mam  vpa  mam  harta,"  but  the  total 
want  of  grammatical  precision  in  the  latter  passage  renders  the  con- 
nexion of  no  great  value.  It  is  impossible,  in  fact,  to  say,  whether 
athaganam  be  the  1st  pers.  sing,  of  an  imperf.  of  the  ninth  class,  or 
the  accus.  of  a noun  governed  by  harta.  In  the  former  case,  the 
initial  nr  would  be  the  temporal  augment,  and  the  identity  of  the 

* Among  the  many  words  thus  adopted  into  the  Median  dialect,  I may  mention 
framatara,  vispazana,  paruzana,  dahyaush,  shiyatisli , tacharam , &c.,  &c. 

+ See  the  Inscription  of  Xerxes,  at  Van,  line  20/21,  where  the  accusative 
stanam  is  united  to  the  neuter  pronoun  ima. 

+ It  was  in  consequence  of  my  not  having  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the 
distinction  between  the  masc.  and  fem.  genitives  of  this  class,  that  I was  formerly 
inclined  to  translate  the  present  legend,  “ Executed  in  honour  of  Artystone,  the 
wife  of  King  Darius.”  Ardastana  cannot,  however,  I now  think,  possibly  repre- 
sent a feminine  genitive. 
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term  with  dthagaina,  where  the  same  letter  must  be  a radical,  or  at 
any  rate  a prefixed  particle  essential  to  the  power  of  the  root,  would 
he  subjected  to  considerable  doubt.  But  in  the  latter,  (and  after  the 
most  attentive  inquiry  I am  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter  reading,)  the 
terms  would  be  unquestionably  of  kindred  origin  and  signification. 

The  explanation,  then,  which  I venture  to  suggest  for  dthagaina 
and  dthaganam,  is,  that  they  are  derivatives  from  the  root  thag,  allied 

on  one  side  with  the  Sans.  *UT  or  tUT,  “ to  cover*”,  and  on  the  other 
with  the  Greek  arty <■>,  Latin  tego,  &c.f  The  initial  letter  may  be  the 
prefixed  particle  vi i s*,  employed  to  modify  the  sense  from  “covering” 
to  “ building,”  and  the  suffixes  may  have  the  respective  powers  of 
agency  and  attribution.  In  this  view  dthagaina  (for  atkagainas)  will 
be  the  ablative  (or  genitive)  mas.  sing,  of  a noun  in  following 
the  3rd  class  of  the  eighth  declension,  and  the  signification  of  the 
theme  will  be  “ a builder.”  It  is  only  proper,  however,  to  observe, 
that  the  Median  equivalent  for  dthagaina  approaches  very  nearly  to 
the  Persian  orthography  of  the  word,  (so  that  it  would  appear  to  have 
almost  the  same  claim  as  ardastana  to  be  considered  a proper  name,) 
and  that  the  Median  inflexions  in  the  correspondents,  both  for  this 
term  and  for  ardastana,  are  those  which  usually  denote  the  genitive, 
rather  than  the  ablative. 

Ddr{a)yavaush  naqahya.  These  words  are  unquestionably  in  the 
genitive  sing.,  and  that  naqa  is  strictly  synonymous  with  hhshdyathiya, 
is  proved  by  the  Median  and  Babylonian  transcripts  universally 
employing  the  same  equivalent  for  both  terms.  In  my  remarks  upon 
the  alphabet,  I have  detailed  at  some  length,  the  suggestions  which 
have  inclined  me  to  represent  the  Cuneiform  | ^ by  the  letter  q; 
and  at  present,  therefore,  I need  only  add,  that  upon  the  correctness 
of  those  suggestions  must  depend  the  propriety,  both  of  connecting 
together  the  three  brief  Inscriptions  of  Darius  in  which  the  Egyptian(?) 

* I suppose  the  root  to  have  been  originally  written  with  the  palatal 
instances  of  this  letter  interchanging  with  the  ^ being  far  from  uncommon. 

•f  Burnouf  derives  tcktcov  from  reii^to,  and  compares  the  latter  root  with  the 
Sans.  TT'Ej')  Zend  See  Yaqna,  p 299;  but  if  the  Cuneiform  thaga  be 

authentic,  we  may  rather,  I think,  refer  tsktohv  and  reyor  to  ore yo>,  (for  r< yo>,) 
and  connect  this  root  with  the  Sans.  (for  JJTf).  Perhaps,  also,  the  Persian 
sang,  “ a stone,”  and  ^ sangin,  “ heavy,”  may  be  from  the 


same  root. 
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title  of  naqa  replaces  the  vernacular  khshayathiya,  and  of  assigning 
them  the  latest  place  among  the  records  of  that  monarch*. 

Vithiya  is  of  course  a derivation  from  vitha,  “a  house;”  but  it  is 
neither  easy  to  determine  the  particular  case  which  it  may  represent, 
nor  indeed  the  theme  to  which  it  is  immediately  to  be  referred.  I 
doubt  exceedingly  if  the  noun  vith,  of  which  we  have  the  various 
forms,  vitham,  vitha,  vithabish,  and  vithaibish,  can  in  any  case  adopt 
an  inflexion  in  iya,  which  especially  belongs  to  a theme  in  i.  It  is 
true,  that,  as  we  meet  with  the  indifferent  orthography  of  ahyaya  and 
ahiyayd,  dur(a)ya  and  duriya,  so  vithiya  may  be  irregularly  sub- 
stituted for  vithayd  or  vitliyd,  a form  that  would  appertain  to  vitha, 
supposing  it  to  be  a fern,  theme  in  short  a;  but  on  the  other  hand  if 
we  follow  rule,  we  must  necessarily  refer  vithiya  to  the  adjectival 
form  of  the  noun,  that  is,  to  vithiya,  “ a relative,”  where  the  adjectival 
suffix  in  iya  is  added  to  the  theme  vith;  and  I think  also  that  I can 
recognize  this  distinction  between  the  noun  and  adjective  in  the 
inflexion  of  the  Median  equivalent!. 

Karta.  That  this  term  is  certainly  the  nom.  mas.  sing,  of  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb  “ to  do,”  is  proved  by  its  being  represented 
in  the  Median  transcript  by  the  same  term  which  answers  to  hartam, 
“ done,”  both  in  line  48  of  the  Inscription  of  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  and 
in  line  16  of  the  Portal  Inscription  of  Xerxes;  and  if  any  doubt  could 
exist  regarding  the  meaning  of  hartam  in  those  passages,  and  in  the 
numerous  other  places  where  it  occurs,  it  would  be  removed  by 
our  finding  the  Median  translation  of  tyamaiya  Jcartam,  “ quod  a me 
factum,”  and  tya  adavi  ahmavani , “quod  ego  feci,”  to  be  very 
frequently  identical. 

In  considering  the  true  meaning  of  the  sentence  of  which  I have 


* It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me,  as  the  title  c<  K is  alone  employed 
in  the  later  inscriptions  of  Xerxes,  that  these  legends,  where  the  epithet  is  coupled 
with  the  name  of  Darius,  may  refer  to  Darius  Nothus;  but  the  hypothesis  is 
hardly  tenable,  for,  although  where  Herodotus  and  Pliny  speak  of  the  Egyptian 
Canal,  they  may  possibly  be  understood  to  attribute  the  work  to  the  latter  king, 
Strabo,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  names  Darius  I.  as  the  monarch  who  engaged 
in  the  undertaking,  and  subsequently  abandoned  it  for  fear  of  inundating  Egypt. 
See  Larcher’s  Herodotus,  tom.  II.,  p.  489,  Note  502;  and  the  notes  to  the  pas- 
sage in  Strabo,  in  the  famous  edition  of  the  French  Academy,  tom.  V.,  p.  379. 

-f-  I may  observe  in  this  place,  that  vith,  “ a house,”  is  one  of  the  many 
Cuneiform  terms,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  connect  the  Arian  with  the  Semitic 
language.  It  is  evidently  an  intermediate  form  between  and  on  the 

7 

one  side,  and  1 &c.,  on  the  other. 
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thus  examined  the  individual  words,  I have  first  become  aware  of  the 
fact,  that  the  language  of  the  Inscriptions  is  without  any  distinct 
inflexion  for  the  instrumental  case,  but  that  it  employs  the  ablative 
universally  in  that  sense,  both  in  the  sing,  and  plur.  number.  Sup- 
posing, then,  that  I have  accurately  identified  Ardastana,  dthagaina, 
and  vithiya  as  ablatival  forms,  the  most  obvious  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence will  be, — “ Done  by  Ardasta,  the  builder,  the  relative  of  King 
Darius;”  but  if  on  the  other  hand,  Ardastana  dthagaina  be  in  the 
nom.,  we  must  then,  I think,  understand  the  phrase,  “a  worthily 
placed  building,  (or  the  building  of  Ardastana)  made  for  the  family  of 
Darius  the  King.”  The  translation,  indeed,  may  be  indefinitely 
varied  according  to  the  different  manner  in  which  we  may  explain 
the  terms  Ardastana,  dthagaina,  and  vithiya;  certainty  is  not  to  be 
attained,  and  every  conjecture  which  has  hitherto  occurred  to  me  has 
been  opposed  by  difficulties  of  grammar,  by  incompatibility  with  the 
Median  and  Babylonian  transcripts,  or  by  a manifest  impropriety  of 
sense.  In  the  reading  which  I consider  preferable  to  all  others, 
“done  by  Ardasta,  the  builder,  the  relative  of  King  Darius,”  the 
employment  of  the  mas.  harta  instead  of  the  neuter  kartam,  is  hardly 
reconcilable  with  grammar,  the  name  of  Ardasta  is  not,  I think,  to  be 
recognized  in  the  Babylonian  translation,  the  prefix  in  dthagaina  is 
most  suspicious,  and  it  appears  presumptuous  that  an  architect  should 
claim  kindred  with  a king;  yet  these  objections,  serious  as  they  may 
be  deemed,  are  to  my  mind  of  less  consequence  than  the  entire  dis- 
regard of  all  inflexional  rule  that  must  be  encountered  in  every 
other  interpretation*. 


* Since  writing  the  above,  I have  observed,  that  not  only  the  Median,  but  the 
Babylonian  translation  also,  employs  the  same  word  to  express  the  Persian  vithiya, 
which  in  other  passages  answers  to  hadish.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  extremely 
improbable,  that  the  three  languages  should  have  each  possessed  a word  with  the 
double  meaning  of  the  English  “ house.”  The  Persian  vitha,  and  its  Median 
correspondent,  were  certainly  used  both  to  denote  “a  domicile,”  and  “a  family;” 
but  I can  hardly  extend  the  same  double  application  to  the  Babylonian  term,  and 
I believe,  therefore,  after  all,  that  we  must  suppose  the  vithiya.  of  the  window 
inscription,  to  refer  to  the  particular  “ building  ” or  “ palace  ” of  Darius,  which 
contains  the  sculpture  in  question.  The  declension  of  the  noun  vith  or  vitha  at 
the  same  time,  presents  considerable  difficulty,  and  I shall  re-examine  this  point 
accordingly,  hereafter.  At  present,  I will  only  give  as  a variant  translation, 
“ Executed  by  Ardasta,  the  architect  for  the  palace  (or  in  the  palace)  of  King 
Darius.” 
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INSCRIPTIONS  OF  XERXES. 

The  inscriptions  of  Xerxes  are  sufficiently  numerous;  but  they 
possess  no  great  variety  or  interest.  They  are  found  at  Hamadan,  at 
Persepolis,  and  Van,  and  in  almost  every  instance  commence  with  the 
invocation  to  Ormazd,  and  the  formal  declaration  of  the  royal  name 
and  titles  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  preceding  reign.  Their 
chronological  order,  also,  must  depend  chiefly  on  conjecture,  for  the 
geographical  indications  afforded  by  the  words  of  Darius  are  alto- 
gether wanting,  and  the  varieties  which  they  exhibit  of  grammar  and 
orthography  are  too  scanty  and  too  uncertain  to  be  entitled  to  much 
consideration.  In  default,  however,  of  any  better  evidence,  I must 
follow  that  clue  as  my  general  guide  in  their  distribution,  and  I assign 
accordingly  the  first  place  to  the  Inscription  of  Elwand,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a single  letter,  is,  as  far  as  orthography  is  con- 
cerned, an  exact  counterpart  of  the  legend  of  Darius,  engraved  on  the 
adjoining  tablet*. 


No.  11. — (F,  Lassen,  p.  143.) 

Inscription  of  Xerxes,  at  Elwand,  occupying  the  first  column  of  the 
right  hand  recess;  copied  from  my  own  MS. 

1 (1)  Baga  wazarka  Auramazda, 

2 hya  mathishta  Baganam, 

3 hya  imam  bumim  ad 

4 a,  hya  awam  asmanam 

5 ada,  hya  martiyam  ad 

6 a,  hya  shiyatim  ada 

7 martiyahya,  hya  Khsha 

8 yarsham  khshayathiyam 

9 akunaush,  aivam  parun 

10  am  khshayathiyam,  aivam 

1 1 parunam  framataram. 

12  (2)  Adam  Khshayarsha  khsha 


* For  M.  Burnout’s  examination  of  this  inscription,  see  Mem.  sur  deux 
Inscriptions  Cune'iformes,  &c.,  p.  121.  The  reading  of  {fi  ^yy  ^ 

KKTT  yy  yyy,  in  M.  Burnouf’s  copy,  at  the  close  of  line  13,  is  erroneous. 
Upon  the  rock  we  have  the  usual  orthography  of  khshdyathiya. 
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13  yathiya,  wazarka  khshayathi 

14  ya,  khshayathiyanam  khsh 

15  ayathiya,  dahyaunam  par 

1 6 uzananam  khshayathiya, 

17  ahiyaya  buraiya  wa 

1 8 zarkaya  duriya  apiya, 

19  Dar(a)yava(h)ush  khshayathiya 

20  hya  putra,  Hakhamanishiya. 

(1)  “ The  great  God  Ormazd,  the  chief  of  the  Gods  (he  it  is)  who  has 
given  this  world,  who  has  given  that  heaven,  who  has  given  mankind, 
who  has  given  life  (?)  to  mankind,  who  has  made  Xerxes  king,  both 
the  king  of  the  people  and  the  law-giver  of  the  people.  (2)  I am 
Xerxes  the  King,  the  great  King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  King  of  the 
many  peopled  eonntries,  the  supporter  also  of  this  great  world,  the  son 
of  King  Darius,  the  Achaemenian.” 

There  is  positively  nothing  in  this  inscription  requiring  to  be 
noticed,  but  the  epithet  “ Chief  of  the  Gods,”  mathiskta  Baganam, 
which  is  applied  to  Ormazd,  and  the  substitution  of  the  orthography 
of  ahiyaya  for  the  more  usual  contraction  of  ahyaya.  On  the  one 
point  I will  only  observe,  that  Auramazda  is  of  course  the  Zeus  ytyurro s 
of  the  Greeks,  while  the  Bagas  of  which  he  was  chief  are  the  ndvrcs 
AXot  8eoi;  whom  the  Cyrus  of  Xenophon  so  frequently  addresses;  and 
on  the  other,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that,  although  the  primitive 
form  of  ahyaya  is  universally  employed  in  the  Inscriptions  of  Darius 
for  the  genitive  fern.  sing,  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  under  the 
reign  of  Xerxes  it  appears  to  have  been  optional  to  insert  the  euphonic 
On  all  other  points  of  construction  and  etymology,  I must  refer 
to  my  preceding  notes  on  the  corresponding  Inscription  of  Darius. 

The  object  of  these  inscriptions  at  Hamadan  would  appear  to  be 
nearly  similar  to  that  which  induces  travellers,  at  the  present  day,  to 
cut  their  names  in  localities  difficult  of  access.  There  is  no  building 
or  sculpture  to  be  commemorated  as  at  Persepolis,  no  historic  incident 
to  be  related  as  at  Behistun,  no  admonition  to  mankind,  no  solici- 
tation of  the  divine  protection.  The  legends  were  probably  engraved 
on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  annual  journeys  wdiicli  the  monarchs 
respectively  made  between  Babylon  and  Ecbatana,  and  their  chief 
interest  consists  in  the  indication  which  they  afford  of  the  ancient  line  of 
communication  crossing  Mount  Orontes.  This  road,  it  is  well  known, 
was  ascribed  in  antiquity  to  the  fabulous  age  of  Semiramis,  and  I was 
able  to  assure  myself  by  a minute  personal  inspection,  that  throughout 
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its  whole  extent,  from  the  Ganj  Nameh  to  the  western  base  of  the 
mountains,  it  still  presents  the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  having  been 
artificially  and  most  laboriously  constructed*.  It  is  currently  believed 
at  Hamadan,  that  there  is  a third  series  of  tablets  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  those  engraved  by  Xerxes  and  Darius,  but  having  re- 
peatedly examined  the  spot  with  the  utmost  care,  and  having  met  with 
nothing  of  the  sort,  I am  altogether  incredulous  as  to  their  existence. 

I have  already  observed,  that  Darius  Hystaspes  left  the  Palace  of 
Persepolis  iu  an  unfinished  state,  and  that  to  his  successor  is  to  be 
attributed  the  completion  of  that  pile  of  building.  The  only  edifice 
upon  the  great  platform  that  can  be  determinately  assigned  to  the 
former  monarch  is  the  elevated  building  immediately  south  of  the 
colonnade.  As  the  pillared  Hall  of  Audience  would  seem  to  be  the 
work  for  which  the  platform  was  principally  designed,  I have  con- 
jectured that  it  may  also  owe  its  origin  to  Darius  + ; but  this  is  by  no 

* Ctesias,  whose  description  of  this  work  is  preserved  by  Diodorus, 
(Lib.  II.,  c.  1,)  pretends  that  it  was  still  called  “the  road  of  Semi  rami  s,” 
in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  The  route  of  Isidore  also,  conducting 
from  K oy<opdp,  ( Kangawar , a name  equivalent  to  Kang-diz', ) to  'Ano- 
fid-rava,  necessarily  followed  the  same  track,  his  Ba&viafiav,  or  “ toll-house,” 
(probably  j(_,,  “taking  toll,”)  being  at  Valathgird,  and  the 

ruins  of  his  palace  of  'Aftpandv,  being,  as  I think,  still  visible  at  the  delight- 
ful village  of  Artaman,  near  the  western  foot  of  the  mountain.  On  tlie 
western  ascent  of  Orontes,  the  artificial  road  is  very  clearly  marked,  and  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  the  pavement  is  still  in  tolerable  preservation, 
but  in  the  defile  of  the  Ganj  Nameh,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  force  of  the  torrent.  Hoeck,  on  the  authority  of  Olivier, 
(tom.  III.,  p.  30,)  speaks  of,  “ ruder a marurn  stratarum  montem  Elwind 
trajectarum ,”  in  allusion,  no  doubt,  to  these  ruins.  See  Vet.  Med.  et  Pers. 
Mon.  p.  155- 

+ Sir  William  Ouseley  (Travels,  vol.  II.,  p.  245,)  has  well  observed, 
that  as  the  portals  are  not  upon  the  alignment  of  the  Hall  of  Columns,  but 
at  a right  angle  to  that  building,  which  must  nevertheless  have  always  been 
the  most  important  and  splendid  edifice  on  the  Platform,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  in  executing  the  several  works  there  was  some  deviation  from 
the  original  design.  As  the  portals  were  certainly  constructed  by  Xerxes,  I 
consider  then  their  misplacement  to  be  a further  argument  in  favour  of 
attributing  the  Hall  of  Columns  to  Darius. 

1 The  Pehlevi  Kang,  as  I have  observed  in  another  place,  is  the  Sans-  Tqr|, 
‘‘  heaven;”  and  the  name  of  Kangdiz,  (or  Dizhukht  : ■■  which  has  the 

same  meaning,)  was  applied  to  Babylon,  as  well  as  to  a fabulous  Paradise  in  the 
far  East. 
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means  certain,  for  on  the  staircase  which  leads  from  the  portal  to  the 
colonnade,  there  is  an  inscription  of  Xerxes  which  contains  the  words 
ida,  “ here,”  and  apataram,  “elsewhere,”  and  which  may,  perhaps, 
therefore,  refer  to  the  erection,  by  the  latter  monarch,  of  certain  build- 
ings in  that  particular  locality.  The  magnificent  portals,  the  sculp- 
tured staircase,  the  palace  in  the  south-western  corner  of  the  platform, 
these  are  at  any  rate,  unquestionably,  to  be  ascribed  to  Xerxes ; and, 
as  he  alludes  in  one  of  his  inscriptions  to  a multitude  of  similar 
architectural  achievements,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have 
constructed  several  of  these  minor  edifices,  of  which  the  foundations 
only  are  now  to  be  traced.  The  building  which  is  marked  I,  in 
Niebuhr’s  plan  of  the  ruins,  was,  perhaps,  his  earliest  work*,  and  I 
shall  accordingly  give  the  first  place  to  the  inscriptions  which  are 
found  there. 

Numerous  as  the  legends  are  in  this  edifice,  they  will  be  found  to 
consist  but  of  two  varieties.  The  one,  which  with  its  Median  and 
Babylonian  translations  must  have  been  repeated,  at  least  twenty 
times,  when  the  building  was  complete,  and  which  in  the  door-ways 
on  the  north  and  east,  (both  over  the  King’s  head  and  on  the  folds  of 
his  robe,)  and  as  a border  to  the  false  windows  on  the  north  and 
west,  is  still  (as  I infer  from  a comparison  of  Niebuhr,  Rich,  and 
Westergaard,)  to  be  traced  with  more  or  less  distinctness  in  twelve 
different  positions,  is  merely  an  abridged  statement  of  the  titles  of 
Xerxes f.  The  other,  which  occurs  on  two  high  pilasters  in  the 
interior  of  the  edifice,  and  on  the  eastern  and  western  staircases  which 
lead  up  to  the  building  from  the  level  of  the  platform,  is  of  more 
importance,  as  it  distinctly  assigns  to  the  same  monarch  the  construc- 
tion of  the  palace.  It  is  needless,  I imagine,  to  note  the  particular 
errors  which  Rich  and  Niebuhr  have  committed  in  copying  the  short 
inscription,  for  they  must  be  self-evident  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  language,  and  Westergaard,  moreover,  has  verified  the 
necessary  corrections.  I reproduce  the  text  accordingly,  without 
further  observation. 

* This  is  the  building  which  Niebuhr  considered  to  be  the  most  ancient  on 
the  Platform  of  Persepolis;  he  has  described  it  minutely  in  his  travels.  See 
tom.  II.,  p.  118. 

-)-  Le  Brun  has  some  very  incorrect  fragments  of  this  inscription  in  Plate  133. 
For  the  remarks  of  Grotefend  on  this  legend,  see  Talboys’  Heeren,  voh  II.,  p.  344. 
Rich’s  notes  on  the  different  places  where  the  inscription  occurs  are  copious  and 
satisfactory,  (see  Bab.  and  Persepol.,  PI.  XIX,)  but  his  text  required  to  be 
amended  in  several  passages  by  W estergaard,  who  favoured  me  with  his  manu- 
script notes  taken  on  the  spot.  The  variants  in  the  Median  and  Babylonian 
transcripts  are  some  of  them  extremely  valuable. 
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No.  12. — (G,  Lassen,  p.  144.) 

(Niebuhr’s  Inscription  G.,  PI.  XXIV  ; Rich,  PI.  XVIII,  No.  3,  a, 
and  PI.  XIX,  No.  4,  a and  b*  ) 

Inscription  on  the  doorways,  on  the  frames  of  the  false  windows,  and  on 
the  folds  of  the  King's  robe,  in  the  Palace  of  Xerxes. 

1 Khshayarsha,  kkskayatkiya  wazar 

2 ka,  kkshayatkiya  kkskatkiya 

3 nam,  Dar(a)yava(h)usk  kkskayath 

4 iyakya  putra,  Hakhamaniskiya. 

“ Xerxes,  tke  great  King,  tke  King  of  Kings,  tke  son  of  King  Darius,  tke 
Ackoemenian.” 


Tke  second  Inscription  I give  after  tke  text  of  Rick,  Plate  XVI, 
No.  2,  completed  and  corrected  according  to  tke  manuscript  of 
Westergaardt. 

No.  13. — (E,  Lassen,  p.  133.) 

Inscription  on  the  pilasters  of  the  Palace  of  Xerxes,  ( marked  I in 
Niebuhr's  Plan,)  and  on  the  staircases  leading  up  to  the  terrace  of 
that  building. 

1 (1)  Baga  wazarka  Auramazda,  kya  i 

2 mam  bumim  ada,  kya  awa 

* In  the  division  of  the  text  into  lines,  I follow  the  legend  over  the  king’s 
head  in  the  east  portal ; on  the  folds  of  the  king’s  robe,  the  inscription  is  written 
in  one  single  line. 

•f  Rich,  in  his  heading  to  PI.  XVI,  and  at  p.  251,  distinctly  mentions  that 
there  was  a duplicate  of  the  inscription  No.  2,  which  he  copied  from  the  pilaster 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  this  building,  on  the  pilaster  immediately  facing  it, 
which  may  be  seen  in  Niebuhr’s  view  of  the  ruins,  Plate  XIX;  but  Westergaard, 
in  his  manuscript  notes,  does  not  even  allude  to  the  duplicate  on  the  north-east 
pilaster,  and  I conclude,  therefore,  that  he  must  have  found  the  legend  entirely 
destroyed.  I am  not  aware  that  any  traveller  before  Westergaard  examined  the 
copies  on  the  staircases;  they  have  at  any  rate  never  been  published,  and  yet  the 
Median  translation  on  the  western,  and  the  Babylonian  on  the  eastern  stair- 
case, which  two  copies  are  alone  perfect,  afford  some  very  valuable  variants. 
Porter,  (vol.  I.,  p.  679,)  alludes  to  these  inscriptions  on  the  staircases,  but  seems  to 
have  thought  them  too  much  mutilated  to  be  worth  copying. 
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3 m asmanam  ada,  hya  martiya 

4 m add,  hya  shiyatim  ada  mar 

5 tiyahya,  hya  Khshayarsham  kh 

6 shayathiyam  akunaush,  aivam  par 

7 unam  khshayatkiyam,  aivam  paru 

8 nam  framataram.  (2)  Adam  Khshayarsh 

9 a khshayathiya,  wazarka  khshayathiya, 

10  khshayathiyanam  khshayathiya,  dahya 

1 1 unam  paruwazananam  khshayathiya, 

12  ahiyaya  bumiya  wazarkaya 

13  duriya  apiya,  Dar(a)yava(h)ush  khsh 

14  ayathiyahya  putra,  Hakharuanishiya. 

15  (3)  Thatiya  Khsliayarsha  khshayathiya  w 

1G  azarka:  waslina  Auramazdaha  ima  had 

17  ish  adam  akunavam ; mam  Auramaz 

18  da  patuwa,  hada  bagaibish,  utama 

19  iya  khshatram,  uta  tyamaiya  kartam. 

“ (1)  The  great  God  Ormazd,  the  chief  of  the  Gods,  (he  it  is)  who  has 
given  this  world,  who  has  given  that  heaven,  who  has  given  mankind, 
who  has  given  life  (?)  to  mankind,  who  has  made  Xerxes  King,  both 
King  of  the  people  and  law-giver  of  the  people.  (2)  I am  Xerxes  the 
King,  the  great  King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  King  of  the  many- 
peopled  countries,  the  supporter  also  of  this  great  world,  the  son  of 
King  Darius,  the  Achaemenian.  (3)  Says  Xerxes  the  great  King:  by 
the  grace  of  Ormazd  I have  made  this  house ; may  Ormazd  protect  me 
together  with  the  (other)  Gods,  and  my  empire,  and  that  which  has 
been  done  by  me.” 

In  the  two  first  paragraphs  of  this  inscription,  I have  only  to 
observe  on  the  orthography  of  paruwazananam.  This  word  occurs 
but  once  in  an  inscription  of  Darius,  namely,  at  Hamadan,  and  it  is 
there  written  paruzananam,  a form  which  is  also  followed  in  the 
tablet  of  Xerxes,  at  the  same  place.  In  other  inscriptions  of  Xerxes 
at  Persepolis,  we  shall  find  the  compound  divided  into  two  distinct 
words;  and  from  this  gradual  orthographical  expansion,  paruzananam, 
paruwazananam,  and  paruwa  zandnam,  I infer  the  relationship,  in 
point  of  time,  of  the  respective  tablets. 

The  third  paragraph,  also,  need  not  delay  us  long.  Darius  was 
content  to  employ  the  phrase,  “ Says  Darius  the  King,”  before  the 
various  historical  or  admonitory  statements  which  he  was  supposed  to 
deliver;  but  his  successor  will  be  almost  always  found  to  commence 
his  autolocutary  sentences  with,  “Says  Xerxes,  the  great  King.” 
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In  the  next  phrase,  hadish  is  a remarkable  word.  The  signi- 
catiou  is  placed  beyond  dispute  by  our  finding  it  to  be  represented  in 
the  Median  copy  by  the  same  word  which  answers  to  vith,  a pecu- 
liarity which  I have  only  lately  remarked,  and  which  I think  deter- 

minately  connects  the  latter  word  with  f=T3T  rather  than  with  TfcT*- 
We  can  only  indeed,  as  I think,  explain  this  identification  of  vith, 
which  evidently  in  most  cases  denotes  “ a family,”  with  hadish,  which 
must  refer  to  “ a domicile,”  by  supposing  the  former  term,  together 
with  its  Median  equivalent,  to  have  had  the  double  signification, 
which  appertains  to  the  English  “ house  f.”  Hadish  is  evidently  an 
accus.  neuter,  and  is  to  be  referred,  I think,  to  the  twelfth  class  of 
the  third  declension,  rather  than  to  a theme  in  i,  being,  perhaps,  an 
analogous  formation,  though  with  a difference  of  gender,  to  the  Sans. 

Etymologically,  however,  we  must  compare  the  word  with 
or 

which  are,  in  fact,  only  distinguished  from  the  Cunei- 
form term  by  the  employment  of  a different  suffix  %. 

As  we  are  already  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  indifferent  use 
of  the  suffixed  particle  maiya  to  represent  the  possessive  pronoun  as 
well  as  the  instrumental  case  of  the  I st  person,  I shall  only  add,  that 
“ et  meum  imperium,  et  quod  me  factum,”  is  the  literal  translation  of 
utamaiya  khshatram,  uta  tyamaiya  kart  am. 


The  next  inscription  which  I shall  give  is  that  upon  the  sculp- 
tured staircase,  leading  to  the  great  terrace  at  Persepolis,  upon  which 
are  the  ruins  of  the  building  usually  termed  the  Hall  of  Columns. 
It  is  to  the  left  hand  of  the  spectator  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the 

* It  is  worthy  of  observation  also,  that  there  is  a new  phrase  in  the  Baby- 
lonian copy  intervening  between  the  first  and  second  clauses  of  the  third  para- 
graph; see  Rich’s  text,  PI.  XVIII.,  No.  2,  c,  line  8.  The  Median  transcript 
agrees  exactly  with  the  Persian  original. 

-]-  The  Babylonian  correspondent  of  hadish  also  replaces  vithiya  in  the  window 
inscription  of  the  palace  of  Darius,  but  vitham,  in  line  53  of  the  great  inscription 
at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  where  the  word  certainly  signifies  “a  family,”  and  not 
“ a building,”  appears  to  have  a different  Babylonian  equivalent.  The  Hebrew 
JV3,  beth,  however  admitted  of  the  same  double  application  as  the  Cuneiform 
vith. 

J Lassen  cites  the  Sanskrit  as  an  example  of  a neuter  noun  in  is.  As 

the  Cuneiform  ^ however,  is  unquestionably  a neuter  termination  in  awash- 
chiya  and  aniyash-chiya,  it  might  perhaps  be  allowable  to  suppose  that  a theme 
in  i in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  formed  its  neuter  nom.  and  acc.  in  ish. 
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tablet  which  represents  the  procession  conveying  offerings  to  the 
king.  The  corresponding  slabs  to  the  right  hand  of  the  procession, 
which  have  evidently  been  prepared  for  the  Median  and  Babylonian 
translations  of  the  Persian  legend,  are  left  blank*,  and  this  would  lead 
to  the  suspicion,  that  the  artist  had  been  interrupted  in  his  design  by 
the  death  of  the  monarch  f;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  orthography 
employed  is  more  pure  than  that  of  the  supplementary  tablets  of 
Xerxes  in  the  palace  of  Darius,  and  an  expression  also  in  the  Portal 
inscription  may  be  presumed  to  indicate  the  elaborate  sculpture  on 
this  ornamented  staircase,  among  the  numerous  noble  works  which  are 
stated  to  have  been  elsewhere  executed  by  the  king.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  inscription,  (five  lines,  according  to  Westergaard)  is 
entirely  broken  off,  but  the  mutilation  is  of  little  consequence,  as  it 
merely  contains  the  usual  formula  of  invocation  to  Orrnazd.  For  the 
text  of  the  inscription,  we  may  refer  to  Niebuhr,  Plate  XXIV,  A; 
and  to  Porter,  vol.  I.,  Plate  XLIV,  p.  631 ; and  for  the  restorations 
I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Westergaard’s  notes  communicated  to  myself  |. 


No.  14. — (A,  Lassen,  p.  126.) 

(Niebuhr’s  Inscrip.  A,  PI.  XXIV.) 

Inscription  on  the  sculptured  staircase  conducting  to  the  terrace  of  the 
Hall  of  Columns. 

1 (1)  Baga  wazarka  Auramazda, 

2 hya  imam  bumim 

3 ada,  hya  awam  asma 

4 nam  ada,  hya  martiya 

5 m ada,  hya  shiyati 

6 m ada  martiyahya, 

7 hya  Khshayfirsham  khsha 

* I find  a memorandum  to  this  effect  in  my  manuscript  notes,  but  I know  not 
from  whence  I drew  my  information.  Rich  appears  to  notice  the  circumstance; 
Bab.  and  Persep.  p.  253. 

-|-  Grotefend  seems  to  have  had  this  inscription  in  view  in  making  the  following 
remark  : — “ Xerxes  made  considerable  additions  to  the  buildings,  without  how- 
ever completely  finishing  them ; for  in  the  portions  constructed  by  that  prince,  we 
still  meet  with  stones  bearing  no  inscription;  see  Talboys’  Heeren,  vol.  II., 
p.  345-6.” 

J Niebuhr’s  copy  commences  at  the  sixth  line,  Porter’s  at  the  tenth  fine. 
Ksempfer  and  Le  Brun  also,  published  copies  of  this  inscription  ; but  so  carelessly 
executed,  as  to  be  of  no  value  whatever. 
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8 yathiyam  akunaush,  ai 

9 vam  parunam  kksbayath 

10  iyam,  aivam  parunam 

11  framataram.  (2)  Adam  Kh 

12  shayarsha  khshayathiya, 

13  wazarka  khshayathiya,  khsh 

14  ayathiyanam  khshayatb 

15  iya,  dahyaunam  paruwaza 

16  nanam  kbsbayatb  iya, 

17  abiyaya  bumiya  wa 

1 8 zarkaya  duriya  a 

19  piya,  Dar(a)yava(b)usb  khsb 

20  ayatliiyahya  putra,  Hakli 

21  amanishiya.  (3)  Tbatiya  Kh 

22  shayarsha  khshayathiya  wa 

23  zarka:  tya  mana  kartam 

24  ida,  utd  tyamaiya 

25  apataram  kartam,  awa  v 

26  isma  washna  Auramazda 

27  ba  akunavam ; mam  Aura 

28  mazda  patuwa  bada  ba 

2.9  gaibish,  utamaiya  khshatra 

30  m,  uta  tyamaiya  kartam. 

(1)  “The  great  God  Ormazd,  (he  it  is)  who  has  given  this  world,  who 
has  given  that  heaven,  who  lias  given  mankind,  who  has  given  life  (?) 
to  mankind,  who  has  made  Xerxes  King,  both  the  King  of  the  people 
and  the  law-giver  of  the  people.  (2)  I am  Xerxes  the  King,  the  great 
King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  King  of  the  many -peopled  countries,  the 
supporter  also  of  this  great  world,  the  son  of  King  Darius,  the  Achae- 
menian.  (3)  Says  Xerxes  the  great  King : that  which  has  been  done 
by  me  here  and  that  which  lias  been  done  by  me  elsewhere,  all  of  it 
have  I accomplished  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd ; may  Ormazd  protect 
me  together  with  the  (other)  Gods,  both  my  empire  and  my  works, 
(lit.  that  which  has  been  done  by  me.)” 


The  two  first  paragraphs  of  this  tablet  present  exactly  the  same 
orthography  which  is  used  in  the  preceding  Inscription,  with  the 
exception  of  a possible  distinction  between  ahyayd  and  ahiydya.  On 
the  staircase  the  latter  orthography  is  certain,  hut  in  the  inscriptions 
of  the  palace  of  Xerxes,  the  word  happens  to  be  defaced  in  each  of  the 
four  tablets,  and  Westergaard  was  accordingly  in  doubt  as  to  the 
employment  or  suppression  of  the  yJ. 
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In  the  third  paragraph  we  have  a new  expression  for  the  second 
clause,  viz. : “tya  mana  kartarn  ida,  uta  tyamaiya  apataram  kartam.'' 
Ida,  “ here,”  however,  and  apataram,  “ elsewhere,”  are  neither  of 
them  entirely  unknown;  the  one,  which  is  the  Sans.  and  Zend 
•vtQ.-5,  occurs  at  Behistun,  col.  1,  line 2 9,  and  the  other  I have  particularly 
explained  in  my  note  to  line  18  of  the  Inscription  at  Nakhsh-i -Rustam*. 
(Seep.  296.)  I may  notice,  also,  in  this  clause  the  orthography  of  the 
genitival  form  Auramazdaha,  where  the  final  elongation  is  suppressed 
according  to  the  usage  at  Behistun.  At  Persepolis,  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Darius,  we  uniformly  find  Auramazdaha,  and  in  the  Portal  inscriptions 
of  Xerxes  also,  we  observe  the  final  m ; hut  in  the  other  legends  of 
the  latter  monarch  the  letter  is  invariably  omitted.  I doubt,  how- 
ever, if  this  circumstance  may  authorize  our  attributing  the  portals  at 
Persepolis  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  palace  I,  or  the  sculptured  stair- 
case ; for  the  suppression  of  the  final  in  Auramazdaha  is  not  a 
corruption,  but  a return  to  the  primitive  orthography  of  Behistun. 


The  inscriptions  on  the  portals  of  Persepolis,  (A  and  IE  of  Nie- 
buhr’s plan,)  long  ago  attracted  observation ; but  their  elevation  and 
inconvenient  position  appear  to  have  deterred  all  the  early  travellers 
from  attempting  to  copy  themt.  Mr.  Rich,  indeed,  anxious  as  he  was 
to  exhaust  the  records  of  the  place,  was  obliged  by  a weakness  in  the 
head  to  confide  the  task  of  transcribing  these  inaccessible  tablets  to  a 
native  assistant ; and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  result  of  the 

* The  only  question  is  whether  the  expression  refers  to  a distinction  between 
the  sculpture  on  the  staircase,  (and  possibly  the  superstructure  on  the  terrace,) 
and  other  edifices  constructed  by  Xerxes  on  the  platform ; or  whether  ida  may 
be  understood  to  apply  to  Persepolis,  and  apataram  to  other  parts  or  cities  of  the 
empire.  I am  inclined  to  adopt  the  former  explanation,  from  a phrase  of  nearly 
similar  import  in  the  inscription  on  the  portal. 

T Grotefend  has  the  following  remark: — “ Gemelli  Carreri,  who  visited  Perse- 
polis about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  alone  pretends  to  have  transcribed 
two  lines.  (Voyage,  tom.  II.,  Fig.  1.,  p.  246.)  * * * * * Tavernier,  (Paris,  1663,) 
had  already  given  the  same  characters  and  in  the  very  same  order.”  See  Talbovs’ 
Heeren,  vol.  II.,  p.  346.  Porter,  (vol.  I.,  p.  649,)  mentions  among  the  desiderata 
of  Persepolis,  “ twelve  small  tablets,  which  are  seen  over  the  colossal  animals  on 
the  two  great  portals  immediately  after  ascending  the  platform  staircase.”  Sir 
William  Ouseley,  also,  noticed  that  the  four  copies  with  their  translations  were 
precisely  identical.  Sec  Travels,  &c.,  vol.  II.,  p.  249. 
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experiment  was  singularly  infelicitous.  The  copy  of  the  Seid  may 
have  been  executed  in  good  faith ; but  it  forms  a miserable  contrast  to 
Mr.  Rich’s  own  delineations,  and  I would  strongly  recommend  that 
Plates  XXTV,  XXV,  and  XXVI,  be  accordingly  expunged  from  any 
future  edition  of  “Babylon  and  Persepolis.”  To  Westergaard  are  we 
indebted  for  the  first  faithful  copy  of  the  legend.  He  examined  with 
much  care  the  four  different  copies  of  the  inscription,  which  occur  with 
the  Median  and  Babylonian  translations  on  the  northern  and  southern 
walls  of  each  of  the  two  portals,  and  was  enabled  to  assure  himself  of 
the  identity  of  the  whole;  and  having  succeeded  by  the  help  of 
ladders  in  seating  himself  on  the  heads  of  the  mythological  animals  of 
the  southern  portal,  he  took  an  exact  transcript,  not  only  of  the 
Persian,  but  also  of  the  Median  and  Babylonian  writing.  His  Persian 
copy  has  been  published  and  translated  by  Lassen,  in  his  last  Memoir, 
and  I now  reproduce  it  after  Mr.  Westergaard’s  MS.  communicated 
to  myself. 


No.  15. — (D,  Lassen,  p.  135.) 

Inscription  on  the  portals  of  the  Palace  of  Persepolis,  immediately 
above  the  great  staircase,  conducting  from  the  plain  to  the  Platform. 

1 Baga  wazarka  Auramazda,  hya  imam  bumim  a 

2 da,  hya  awam  asmanam  ada,  hya  martiyam 

3 ada,  hya  shiyatim  ada  martiyahya,  hya 

4 Khshayarsham  khshayathiyam  akunaush,  aivam 

5 parunam  khshayathiyam,  aivam  parunam  fram 

6 ataram.  (2)  Adam  Khshayarsha  khshayathiya,  wazarka 

7 khshayathiya,  khshayathiyanam  khshayathiya,  dahya 

8 unam  paruwazananam  khshayathiya,  ahyay 

9 a bumiya  wazarkaya  duriya  apiya,  Da 

10  r(a)yava(li)ush  khshayathiyahya  putra,  Hakhamanish 

1 1 iya.  (3)  Thatiya  Khshayarsha  khshayathiya  wazarka  : 

washna 

12  Auramazdaha  imam  duwarthim  visadahyaum 

13  adam  akunavam.  Wasiya  aniyashchiya  nibam 

14  kartam  ana  Parsa,  tya  adam  akunavam, 

15  utamaiya  tya  pita  akunaush ; tyapatiya  ka 

16  rtam  vainatiya  nibam,  awa  visma  washna  A 

17  uramazdaha  akuma.  (4)  Thatiya  Khshayarsha 

18  khshayathiya:  mam  Auramazda  patuwa,  utamai 
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19  ya*  khshatram,  uta  tya  mana  kartam,  uta  tyamai 

20  ya  pitfa  kartam,  awashcliiya  Auramazda  patuwa. 

(1)  “ The  great  God  Ormazd,  (he  it  is)  who  has  given  this  world,  who 
has  given  that  heaven,  who  has  given  mankind,  who  has  given  life  (?) 
to  mankind,  who  has  made  Xerxes  King,  both  King  of  the  people  and 
law-giver  of  the  people.  (2)  I am  Xerxes  the  King,  the  great  King, 
the  King  of  Kings,  the  King  of  the  many-peopled  countries,  the  sup- 
porter also  of  this  great  world,  the  son  of  King  Darius,  the  Achse- 
menian.  (3)  Says  Xerxes  the  King:  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I have 
made  this  gate  of  entrance  (or  this  public  portal?).  There  is  many 
another  noble  work  besides  (or  in)  this  Persepolis,  which  I have  exe- 
cuted, and  which  my  father  has  executed.  Whatsoever  noble  works 
are  to  be  seen,  we  have  executed  all  of  them  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd. 
(4)  Says  Xerxes  the  King  : may  Ormazd  protect  me  and  my  empire. 
Both  that  which  has  been  executed  by  me,  and  tliat  which  has  been 
executed  by  my  father,  may  Ormazd  protect  it.” 

In  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  this  inscription,  we  have  several 
phrases  which  require  to  be  briefly  noticed. 

Paragraph  three.  In  the  clause  imam  duwarthim  visadahyaum 
adam  akunavam,  duwarthim  is  evidently  the  accusative  of  a masculine 
theme  in  i,  and  visadahyaum  appears  to  be  an  adjectival  form  in  the 
same  case  agreeing  with  the  preceding  noun ; the  former  term  is  from 

the  root  ¥,  “ to  cover,”  (a  root  from  which  we  have  already  met  with 
the  derivatives  duwaraya  and  duwartam +,)  and  it  may  either  signify 
“a  building,”  in  general,  or  it  may  be  a cognate  form  with  duwara, 
answering  to  the  Sanskrit  ; Greek  6vpt]  ■ Persian  ; English 
“ door,”  &c. ; while  the  latter,  which  is  compounded  of  visa  and 
dahyaush,  “ a country,”  is  of  obscure  signification.  I know  not,  indeed, 
whether  visa  may  be  used  in  this  compound  as  “an  entrance,”  or 
whether  it  may  denote  “ universality,”  according  to  its  employment  in 
the  Sans,  id  a 4.  Zend  and  Cuneiform  visma  and  vispa;  or 

whether  again  it  may  not  rather  be  compared  with  H M,  signifying 
“ many,”  or  “ like.”  An  adjective,  which  should  convey  the  meaning 

* Observe,  that  in  this  inscription,  in  lines  15  and  18,  the  final  m in  utd  is 
elided  before  the  suffix  maiya,  an  orthographical  change  which  is  perfectly  regular, 
and  which  also  occurs  in  the  tablets  of  the  palace  of  Xerxes,  Inscription  No.  13, 
line  18.  (See  p.  324.)  In  every  other  passage  however  where  utd  is  united 
to  a suffix,  the  terminal  elongation  is  preserved. 

+ See  Behistun  Inscription,  col.  2,  line  75  and  89,  and  col.  4,  line  52. 
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of  “ entrance,”  would  certainly  be  the  most  appropriate  epithet  for  a 
gateway;  but  the  Sans,  “to  enter,”  which  has  undoubtedly 

originated  the  Zend  •ujl} , “ a house*,”  becomes  in  the  inscriptions 
when  employed  in  the  latter  sense  vitli ; and  it  is  moreover  by  no 
means  easy  to  understand  the  exact  meaning  that  could  be  obtained 
by  the  union  of  two  nouns,  signifying  respectively,  “ entrance,”  and 
“a  country.”  The  same  difficulty  is  encountered  if  we  translate  visa 
by  “all;”  and  there  is  the  further  incongruity  that,  whereas  the  term 
“public,”  or  “for  all  nations,”  could  hardly  fail  to  have  a corre- 
spondent in  the  other  dialects  of  the  country,  the  Median  copy 
employs  the  original  Persian  word  in  this  passage  with  the  least  pos- 
sible difference  of  orthography;  and  I think  even  that  we  may  detect 
in  the  Babylonian  equivalent  a similar  attempt  at  reproduction,  rather 
than  translation.  I should  infer  from  the  latter  circumstance,  that 
visadahyaush  must  be  the  name  of  the  particular  building  on  which  the 
inscription  is  found ; or  at  any  rate  a very  peculiar  epithet  applying 
to  the  portal,  or  perhaps  to  the  entire  palace;  and  while  I give 
accordingly  in  the  translation  the  variant  reading  of  “ a gate  of 
entrance,”  or  “a  public  portal,”  I shall  reserve  for  the  vocabu- 
lary a further  consideration  of  the  etymology  and  application  of  the 
term. 

In  the  next  clause,  wasiya  aniyashchiya  nibam  Icartarn  ana  Pc'irsd, 
tya  adam  ahunavam,  utamaiya  tya  pita,  ahunaush,  the  words  are  all 
sufficiently  familiar  to  us.  Wasiya,  “multum,”  is  the  Persian 
aniyashchiya  has  been  already  met  with  at  Behistunt;  it  is  the 
nom.  neuter  of  aniya,  “other,”  united  to  the  indefinite  particle; 
nibam,  although  of  uncertain  etymology,  is  unquestionably  an  attri- 
bute of  excellence ; it  is  here  in  the  nom.  neuter,  and  the  neuter  par- 
ticiple hartam,  with  which  it  agrees,  is  probably  used  as  a noun  to 
denote  “ that  which  is  done,”  or  “ a work ;”  and  Parsd  is  alone  a 
doubtful  construction ; the  case  employed  is  certainly  the  ablative, 
and  being  for  asmat,  (as  in  hada  and  Parsd  hard;  compare  also 
hachd  aniyand  for  aniyasmdt ,)  and  the  most  obvious  meaning,  there- 
fore would  be  “ (other)  than  this  Parsd;"  but  the  ablative,  as  I have 
before  remarked,  is  commonly  used  for  the  instrumental;  and  I 
am  not  sure,  also,  that  it  may  not  sometimes  replace  the  locative, 
in  which  case  and  Pdirsd  would  be  “ in  this  Parsd."  It  may  be 

* For  an  examination  of  the  Zend  see  Burnouf’s  Ya<;na,  p.  207. 

•f  See  col.  4,  line  40. 
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doubted,  I think,  if  the  word  Parsa  represent  the  name  of  the  country; 
it  would  rather  appear  to  have  a special  application  to  the  city,  or 
perhaps  to  the  palace ; and  I derive  a further  argument  in  favour  of 
such  a distinction  being  intended,  from  observing  that  the  ortho- 
graphy, both  of  the  Median  and  Babylonian  equivalent,  varies  (although 
perhaps,  with  no  essential  change  of  pronunciation)  from  either  of  the 
forms  which  answer  respectively  to  the  proper  name  of  the  province 
and  to  the  ethnic  title.  The  contiguity,  indeed,  of  kartam  and  Parsa  in 
this  passage  might  lead  to  the  belief,  that  in  these  terms  we  had  the 
original  of  the  Greek  I laaapydbai  ■ and  as  the  Median  correspondent 
for  the  former  term  is  slightly  altered  from  the  usual  orthography,  a 
distinction  might  also  be  inferred  between  kartam,  “a  work,”  or 
“building,”  and  kartam,  “done;”  but  I consider  the  hypothesis  suffi- 
ciently disproved  by  our  finding  the  Babylonian  equivalent  of  kartam 
in  the  phrase  wasiya  aniyaslichiya  nibam  kartam,  to  be  absolutely 
identical  with  that  of  akunavam  in  the  preceding  clause.  That  the 
Palace  of  Persepolis  had  the  special  and  particular  name  of  Parsa, 
we  may  gather  from  various  passages  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors*, 
and  such  I believe  to  be  the  true  application  of  the  term  in  the  and 
Parsa  of  the  Portal  Inscription  of  Xerxes;  but  the  etymology  of 
Pasargadm  is  still,  I confess,  in  a great  measure  obscure  to  me,  and 
such  observations  as  I have  to  make  upon  the  name,  I shall  reserve 
for  the  Geographical  Section  of  the  Memoir.  I will  only  further  add, 
that  if  the  employment  of  the  immediate  demonstrative  pronoun  both 
in  this  and  the  preceding  clause  be  considered  to  connect  the  two  sen- 
tences determinately  together,  then  we  must  suppose  imam  duwarthim 
visadahyaum  to  refer  to  the  palace,  rather  than  the  gate- way,  and  we 
may  perhaps  most  appropriately  render  the  terms  by  “this  metro- 
politan buildingt.” 

* Xenophon.  Cyrop.  lib.  II.  c.  1.,  has  the  expression  els  Tlepaas ; and  the 
same  form  occurs  in  ^Elian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  I.,  c.  31.  Justin  also,  lib.  I.,  c.  5, 
employs  the  phrase  “ in  Persis,”  and  throughout  the  fragments  of  Ctesias,  Ilepais, 
the  province,  is  clearly  distinguished  from  llepaai,  the  city  or  palace.  Sir 
William  Ouseley  has  particularly  remarked  on  this  distinction. — Travels,  Ac., 
vol.  II.,  p.  338. 

•f  I am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  Persian  1 j may  not  have  originally  signified 
“an  edifice,”  rather  than  “a  door.”  The  palace  at  Persepolis  at  any  rate,  in 
which  were  deposited  the  sacred  leaves  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  is  always  named  by 
the  early  Persians  i ••  - ,v. . t t(\,  and  I would  rather  suppose  this  title  to  refer 
generally  to  the  tablets  scattered  through  the  ruins,  than  to  the  mere  “ lettered 
portal,”  at  the  entrance. 
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A difficulty  occurs  also  in  the  next  clause  with  regard  to  the  iden- 
tification of  vainatiya.  This  term  is  to  all  appearance  the  3rd  pers. 
sing,  of  the  active  indie,  present  of  vaina,  “to  see;”  but  the  sense  at 
the  same  time  will  hardly  admit  of  its  being  translated  by  the  word 
“sees.”  Tyapatiya*  must  be,  I think,  the  relative  in  the  nom.  neuter 

united  to  the  distributive  particle  Hfif ; for  the  Median  makes  use  of 
a similar  compound,  identical  in  both  its  elements  with  the  Persian 
original,  instead  of  employing  the  ablative  form  which  replaces  tyipa- 
tiya,  “ quibus,”  (Behistun,  col.  2,  line  73,)  where  the  postfixed  parti- 
ciple gives  an  instrumental  power  to  the  accus.  pronoun;  and,  if  such 
be  its  true  condition,  it  must,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  neuters 
Jcartam  and  nibam,  be  the  nominative  to  the  verb.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  indispensable,  that  vainatiya  should  be  here  understood  in 
a neuter  or  a passive  sense,  the  signification  being,  “ whatsoever  noble 
work  is  seen,”  or  “ whatsoever  work  shows  nobly ;”  and  in  corro- 
boration of  this  reading,  I may  add  that  the  Median  equivalent 
derived  from  the  same  root  which  answers  to  vaindhya,  vainiya, 
avaina,  & c.,  exhibits  the  guttural  inflexion  that  is  remarked  in  the 
correspondents  of  all  other  passive  forms.  Awa  visma,  “illud  omne,” 
in  the  complement  of  the  phrase,  I consider  to  be  the  correlative  to 
tyapatiya  Jcartam  vainatiya  nibam  : and  the  verb  aJcumd  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence,  (for  alcunma)  is  used  in  the  plural  number,  as  it  includes 
a reference  both  to  Xerxes  and  to  his  father  Darius. 

In  the  last  clause  also,  I must  briefly  notice  the  words  pitra  and 
awashchiya.  The  former  word  appears  to  be  an  ablative  used  in  the 
sense  of  an  instrumental,  and  probably  stands  for  pitras;  but  Sanskrit 

themes  in  K form  their  ablative  in  7ft  instead  of  and  if  I have 
rightly  determined  the  power  of  the  Cuneiform  yy,  there  will  thus  be 
a remarkable  difference  between  the  two  languages  in  the  inflexions 
of  the  fourth  declension.  Awashchiya  also  is  the  accus.  sing,  neuter 
of  awa,  united  to  the  indefinite  particle ; it  is  a precisely  analogous 
formation  to  aniyashchiya,  and  it  furnishes,  I think,  a valuable  proof 
that  the  visarga  is  the  true  neuter  pronominal  termination,  which 
being  elided  as  a terminal,  or  before  the  m,  p,  or  t,  (compare  tyamaiya 
for  tyas-maiya,  tyapatiya  for  tyas-patiya,  awataiya  for  awas-taiya ) is 
still  reproduced  before  the  palatal,  that  letter  having,  in  the  language 
of  the  inscriptions  as  in  Zend,  a particular  affection  for  the  sibilant. 
The  postfixed  particle,  both  in  aniyashchiya  and  awashchiya,  must  be 
considered  to  give  an  indefinite  signification  to  the  pronoun. 

* Tyapatiya  is  for  tyaspatiya , as  vithApatiya  is  for  vtthaspatiya. 
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I  shall  now  quit  Persepolis,  and  give  a copy  and  translation  of  the 
Inscription  of  Xerxes  which  is  found  at  Van,  and  which  was  pro- 
bably engraved  on  the  return  of  that  monarch  from  his  expedition 
into  Europe.  It  is  found  in  three  columns,  high  up  on  the  southern 
face  of  the  rock,  and  was  first  published  after  Schultz’s  copy,  in  the 
Journal  Asiatique,  IIIme.  Ser.,  tome  IX.,  No.  52,  p.  277.  I have  no 
means,  at  present,  of  consulting  that  publication,  (which  I the  more 
regret,  as  I should  probably  be  able  to  restore  after  the  Median  trans- 
lation, the  closing  lines  of  the  Persian  original,)  and  I follow,  there- 
fore, the  manuscript  copy  which  was  obligingly  communicated  to  me 
by  M.  Eugene  Bore,  on  his  return  from  Van  in  the  winter  of  1828, 
and  which  I find  to  be  more  complete  than  the  transcript  that  Pro- 
fessor Lassen  has  given,  in  his  late  Memoir,  from  the  Paris  Plate. 


No.  16. — (K,  Lassen,  p.  145.) 
Southern  inscription  upon  the  rock  of  Van. 

1 (1)  Baga  wazarka  Auramazda,  hya  matlii 

2 shta  Baganam,  hya  imam  bum 

3 im  ada,  hya  awam  asmanam 

4 ada,  hya  martiyam  ada,  hya 

5 shiyatim  ada  martiyahya, 

6 hya  Khshayarsham  khshayathiyam 

7 akunaush,  aivam  parunam  kh 

8 shayathiyam,  aivam  parunam 

9 framataram.  (2)  Adam  Khshayarsha 

10  khshayathiya,  wazarka  khshayathiya, 

1 1 khshayathiyanam  khshayathiya,  da 

12  hyaunam  paruwa  zananam  khsh 

13  ayathiya,  ahyaya  bumiya  wa 

14  zarkaya  duriya  apiya,  Dar(a)ya 

15  va(h)ush  khshayathiyahya  putra,  Ha 

16  khamanishiya.  (3)  Thatiya  Khshayarsha 

17  khshayathiya:  Dar(a)yavush  khshaya 

1 8 thiya,  hya  rnana  pita,  hauwa  wash 

19  na  Auramazdaha  wasiya  tya 

20  nibam  akunaush,  uta  ima  st 

21  anam  hauwa  niyashtaya;  vataniya 

22  yaniya  dipim  niya  napisht 
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23  am  akunaush.  Pasawa  adam  ni 

24  yashtayam,  imam  dipim  nip 

25  ishtaija  - 

“The  great  God  Ormazd,  the  chief  of  the  Gods,  (he  it  is)  who  has 
given  this  world,  who  has  given  that  heaven,  who  has  given  mankind, 
who  has  given  life  (?)  to  mankind,  who  has  made  Xerxes  King,  both 

King  of  the  people,  and  law-giver  of  the  people.  (2)  I am  Xerxes 

the  King,  the  great  King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  King  of  the  many- 
peopled  countries,  the  supporter  also  of  this  great  world,  the  son  of 
King  Darius,  the  Achsemenian.  (3)  Says  Xerxes  the  King,  King 
Darius  who  was  my  father,  he  by  the  grace  of  God  executed  many  a 
noble  work  ; he  also  visited  this  place;  in  celebration  (?)  (of  which) 
why  (?)  did  he  not  cause  a tablet  to  be  engraved  ? After  that  I arrived 
here,  I caused  this  tablet  to  be  written 

In  the  first  paragraph  remark  the  epithet  hya  mathishta  Baganam, 
(the  Zevs  ixeyiarog  of  the  Greeks)  applied  to  Ormazd,  as  in  the  Inscrip- 
tion of  Xerxes  at  Hamadan;  and  in  the  second  paragraph  observe 
the  division  of  paruwa  zanandm  into  two  distinct  words,  a variation 
of  orthography  from  which  I infer  the  tablet  to  be  of  a later  date 
than  those  already  examined  at  Persepolis. 

Paragraph  three.  Bdr{a)yavush  khshayathiya,  hya  mana  pita, 
wasiya  tya  nibam  aJcunaush,  is  literally,  “ Darius  rex,  qui  meus  pater, 
ille  multum  quod  nobile  fecit;”  utd  ima  stanam  hauwa  niyashtdya, 
I suppose  also  to  be,  “ et  hunc  locum  ille  adivit,”  the  verb  having  in 

this  passage  the  sense  which  in  Sanskrit  appertains  to  FT  preceded 
ty  TT;  it  is  at  the  same  time  remarkable,  that  the  which  occurs 
in  every  other  derivation  from  TIT.  (compare  stanam,  upastam,  awas- 
tayam,  ardastdna,  &c.),  should  be  here  replaced  by  the  notwith- 
standing that  the  temporal  augment  and  the  euphonic  y intervene 
between  the  i and  the  sibilant ; I cannot  doubt,  but  that  the  ortho- 
graphical change  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  that  vowel,  but  it 
appears  singular  that  its  aspirative  influence  should  be  so  far  extended. 

In  the  next  clause,  vataniya  yaniya  are  new  and  obscure  words; 
Lassen  reads  for  the  former  kataniya  after  Schultz’s  copy ; but  Bore’s 
manuscript  gives  the  initial  letter  as  and  if  the  horizontal 

be  thus  really  found  upon  the  rock  for  the  first  sign  of  the  cha- 
racter, it  must  be  necessarily  I conjecture  the  term  to  be  the 

locative  of  a noun  from  (participle  ^cT,)  “to  praise,”  or  “eulo- 
gise;” but  it  may  with  equal  propriety  be  the  present  participle 
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(nom.  sing.)  of  the  same  root;  yaniya  also,  I suppose  to  stand  for 
TrfwUT  (as  and  for  asmat,)  the  relative  pronoun,  (which  also  occurs 
in  the  particles  yatha,  yadiya,  yata,)  being  here  placed  in  the  locative 
to  express  the  interrogative  adverb.  If  the  orthography  of  the  first 
word  were  kataniya,  we  might  believe  that  the  root  were  em- 
ployed instead  of  and  the  sense  would  be  nearly  the  same;  or  we 
might  consider  the  interrogation  to  be  implied  by  this  term,  as  the 

locative  of  a pronoun  allied  to  the  Sanskrit  particle  , and 

yaniya  would  then  probably  be  the  locative  of  a noun  agreeing  with 
the  interrogative  pronoun.  Unable  as  I am  at  present  to  consult  the 
Median  translation,  I will  not  pretend  to  say  which  is  to  be  preferred 
of  all  these  various  readings,  and  I am  moreover  by  no  means  con- 
fident that  I may  have  caught  the  sense  of  the  original,  in  supposing 
the  phrase  to  contain  an  interrogation.  The  remaining  words  of  the 
paragraph  are  all  sufficiently  identified  by  their  frequent  occurrence 
at  Behistun.  I need  only  in  fact,  observe,  that  the  participle  nipish- 

tam,  (Persian  *,)  is  placed  in  the  accus.  fern,  to  agree  with 

dipim,  “ a tablet ;”  and  that  nipishtana,  of  which  the  terminal 
is  perfectly  distinct  in  Bore’s  copy,  is,  I believe,  the  only  word  occur- 
ring in  the  inscriptions  in  which  we  may  possibly  recognize  the  infini- 
tival inflexion  of  the  modern  Persian.  M.  Bore’s  manuscript  observes, 
that  the  closing  lines  of  the  inscription  are  concealed  from  view  by 
weeds  and  moss,  and  it  is  likely,  therefore,  that  these  obstructions 
may  be  some  day  cleared  away,  and  we  may  thus  obtain  a complete 
copy  of  the  writingf. 

* That  the  original  Persian  orthography  was  napishtah  rather  than  n aicishtah, 
is  proved  by  the  title  of  d.  Dar  napisht,  ( or  as  the  Arabs  write  it, 

L-  — l i ^ J,  dar  nabisht,)  applied  to  the  palace  of  Persepolis.  I know  not, 
however,  the  Sanskrit  etymology  of  this  verb. 

+ The  Babylonian  transcript  of  this  inscription  is  perfect ; the  following  is  the 
translation  of  the  concluding  lines:— “May  Ormazd  protect  me,  with  all  the 
Gods:  and  the  kingdom  also,  and  that  which  I have  done.” — Ed. 
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There  remains  to  be  examined  but  one  other  Inscription  of  Xerxes. 
It  is  found  in  the  palace  of  Darius,  at  Persepolis,  and  is  evidently 
supplementary  to  the  erection  of  the  building,  being  designed,  in  fact, 
by  Xerxes,  after  he  had  appropriated  by  specific  records  the  works  of 
his  own  construction,  to  establish  his  father’s  claim  to  this  particular 
and  primitive  edifice.  It  occurs  in  two  copies,  the  one  being  a tablet 
of  fifteen  lines  engraved  upon  the  isolated  pilaster  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  building;  and  the  duplicate,  which  was  first  laid  bare  by 
Mr.  Rich*,  and  which  only  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  length 
and  number  of  the  lines,  (twenty-five  short  instead  of  fifteen  long 
lines),  being  found  upon  the  southern  face  of  the  elevated  terrace  that 
supports  the  edifice.  Copies  of  these  tablets  were  published  in 
“Babylon  and  Persepolis,”  PL  XIII.,  No.  1,  aud  PI.  XX.,  No.  5,  and 
the  errors,  which  are  neither  frequent  nor  of  much  consequence,  have 
been  since  corrected  by  Westergaard. 

It  will  be  sufficient,  of  course,  to  give  a single  transcript,  and  as 
the  pilaster  inscription  is  the  most  perfect,  I shall  follow  that  copy  in 
the  present  text. 


No.  17. — (C,  Lassen,  p.  130.) 

Inscription  on  the  pilaster  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  palace  of 
Darius,  marked  G in  Niebuhr  s plan  of  Persepolis. 

1 (1)  Baga  wazarka  Auramazda,  hya  imam  bumim 

2 ada,  hya  awam  asmanam  ada,  hya  marti 

3 yam  ada,  hya  shiyatim  ada  martiyahya, 

4 hya  Khshayarsham  naqam  akunaush,  aivam  pa 

5 runam  naqam,  aivam  paruuam  framataram. 

6 (2)  Adam  Khshayarsha  naqa,  wazarka  naqa,  naqanam  naqa, 

7 dahyaunam  paruwa  zananam  naqa,  abyaya  b 

8 umiya  wazarkaya  duriya  apiya,  Dar(a)yava 

9 (h)ush  naqahya  putra,  Hakhamanishiya.  (3)  Thatiya  Kh 

10  shayarsha  naqa  wazarka:  washna  Aurahya  Mazdaha  i 

11  ma  hadish  Dar(a)yavush  naqa  akunaush,  hya  mana 

12  pita.  Mam  Auramazda  patuwa  hada  Baga 

13  ibish;  uta  tyamaiya  kartam,  uta  tyamaiya 

14  pitra  Dar(a)yava(h)ush  naqahya  kartam,  awashchiya 

15  Auramazda  patuwa  hada  Bagaibish. 

* See  Babylon  and  Persepolis,  p.  250.  The  inscription  in  both  places  is 
accompanied  with  the  usual  Median  and  Babylonian  translations,  and  Mr.  Wes- 
tergaard has  kindly  favoured  me  with  the  corrections  for  those  transcripts  which 
it  is  necessary  to  introduce  into  the  text  of  Rich. 
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(I)  “ The  great  God  Ormazd,  (he  it  is)  who  has  given  this  world,  who 
has  given  that  heaven,  who  has  given  mankind,  who  has  given  life  (?) 
to  mankind,  who  has  made  Xerxes  King,  both  the  King  of  the  people 
and  the  law-giver  of  the  people.  (2)  I am  Xerxes  the  King,  the  great 
King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  King  of  the  many  peopled  countries,  the 
supporter  also  of  this  great  world,  the  son  of  King  Darius,  the  Achse- 
menian.  (3)  Says  Xerxes  the  great  King,  King  Darius  who  was  my 
father,  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  built  this  house.  May  Ormazd  pro- 
tect me  together  with  the  Gods  ; both  that  which  has  been  done  by 
me,  and  that  which  has  been  done  by  my  father  King  Darius,  may 
Ormazd  protect  it  together  with  the  Gods. 

There  is  not  a single  new  word  throughout  this  inscription,  but  a 
few  points  of  orthography  and  language  require  to  be  noticed.  We 
have  in  the  first  place,  in  both  copies,  the  title  naqa  uniformly  sub- 
stituted for  Jchshayathiya,  and  as  this  is  the  only  instance  of  such  a 
substitution  in  the  tablets  of  Xerxes  at  Persepolis,  I have  been  some- 
times inclined  to  think  that  the  introduction  of  the  term  should  be 
assigned  to  the  later  period  of  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  rather  than 
to  that  of  his  father  Darius ; the  legends  on  the  Suez  stone,  and  on  the 
cylinder  in  the  British  Museum,  being  referable  to  Darius  Nothus*^ 
and  the  window  inscription  at  Persepolis,  where  the  title  is  also 
met  with  as  an  epithet  of  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  being  perhaps  of 
the  same  age  as  the  supplementary  inscription  which  I am  now 
examining. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  draw  any  certain  chronological  infer- 
ence from  the  employment  of  these  terms ; for  we  shall  presently  find, 
that  in  the  following  century,  the  old  and  vernacular  title  of  Jchsha- 
yathiya  was  revived  under  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  and  we  know  moreover, 

that  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  word  (*L£,  shah,)  remains  in  use  to 
the  present  day.  Of  more  importance  is  it  to  remark  the  disjunction 
of  paruwa  and  zananam,  and  the  resolution  of  the  name  of  Ormazd  in 
paragraph  three  into  its  separate  elements.  I regard,  indeed,  the 
orthography  of  Aurahya  Mazdaha  as  particularly  interesting;  for  it 
not  only  enables  us  determinately  to  disunite  the  elements  which 
compose  the  name,  but  it  indicates  also,  as  I think,  the  first  lapse 
which  the  language  underwent  in  its  transition  from  its  early  concrete 
form  to  the  expanded  structure  of  the  Zend.  In  Aurahya  Mazdaha 
we  have  the  genitival  inflexion  appended  to  each  element  of  the 
name,  (the  terminal  elongation  in  hya  being  omitted,  as  we  have  so 
often  observed  in  the  orthography  employed  at  Behistun,)  and  the 


See  note  * in  page  317. 
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same  peculiarity  attaches  throughout  to  the  declension  of  the  Zend 
correspondent. 

In  the  phrase  tyamaiya  pitra  kartam,  I have  before  remarked  that 
pitra  (for  pitras)  probably  represents  the  ablative,  used  for  the  instru- 
mental ; but  as  we  find  in  the  last  clause  of  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
inscription  tyamaiya  pitra  Ddray(a)va{Ji)ush  naqahyd  kartam,  we 
should  perhaps  rather  consider  pitra  to  be  the  genitive,  a form  of  the 
noun,  indeed,  which  appears  in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  as  in 
Sanskrit,  to  have  been  identical  with  the  ablative  in  every  declension 
but  the  first. 


The  only  other  legend  of  Xerxes  with  which  I am  acquainted  is 
the  trilingual  Cuneiform  writing  on  the  vase  of  the  Comte  de  Caylus, 
which  is  accompanied  with  a translation  in  hieroglyphics.  When  the 
knowledge  of  the  Cuneiform  character  was  in  its  infancy,  the  phonetic 
indications  afforded  by  these  hieroglyphic  equivalents  were  considered 
to  be  of  the  utmost  value,  and  the  inscription  of  Caylus,  accordingly, 
was  subjected  to  repeated  examination*.  At  present,  perhaps,  we 
may  reverse  the  process,  and  verify  the  hieroglyphic  powers  from  their 
Cuneiform  correspondents.  We  may  at  any  rate  affirm,  that  if  the 
Egyptian  form  of  Xerxes  contain  an  aspiration,  as  is  asserted  by 
M.  Champollion,  it  follows  the  Median  or  Babylonian  rather  than  the 
Persian  orthography,  for  in  the  vernacular  spelling  of  the  name,  the 
letter  is  wanting.  The  Persian  legend  is  as  follows : — 

No.  18. — (Lassen,  p.  145.) 

«TT  <<  K-  ’iff  ET  <<  rrf  \ c<  T<  \ IE  M 

ET  Tc  V 

Khshayarsha  naqa  wazarka. 

“ Xerxes,  the  great  King.” 


* See  Grotefend’s  remarks  in  Talboys’  Heeren,  vol.  II.,  (p.  230  and  340.) 
Champollion’s  reading  is  given  in  his  Precis  du  Systeme  Hieroglyphique,  p.  179, 
sqq.;  and  a copy  also  of  the  legend  may  be  seen  in  fig.  2 of  the  3rd  Plate 
appended  to  vol.  III.  of  Talboys’  Heeren,  where  Grotefend  quotes  the  work  of 
Count  Caylus,  tom.  V.,  PI.  30, 
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After  the  time  of  Xerxes  the  Cuneiform  writing  appears  to 
have  fallen  into  disuse.  Neither  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  nor  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon  has  any  record  been  yet  discovered,  and  the 
attribution  of  the  cylinder  and  Suez  stone  to  the  intervening  reign 
of  Darius  Nothus  depends  on  a mere  conjecture.  The  buildings  at 
Persepolis,  which  may  be  ascribed  with  most  reason  to  this  period 
of  the  Achsemenian  dynasty,  although  elaborately  sculptured,  are 
altogether  devoid  of  writing*,  and  the  tombs  which  must  also  neces- 
sarily belong  to  the  same  monarchs  present  no  trace  of  a memorial 
record  f.  To  this  neglect,  then,  of  the  language  and  character,  must 
it  be,  I think,  attributed  that,  when  after  the  lapse  of  a century, 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Xerxes,  resumed  the 
ancient  art  of  composition,  barbarisms,  both  of  grammar  and  ortho- 
graphy, which  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  the  early  records, 
were  permitted  to  deface  his  tablets.  We  have  two  inscriptions  of 
this  monarch  at  Persepolis,  and  there  is  also  a brief  legend  recording 
his  name  and  title,  on  a relic  of  the  same  class  as  the  vase  of  Caylus. 
The  inscriptions  are  respectively  found  on  the  northern  face  of  the 
platform,  which  is  marked  H in  the  plan  of  Niebuhr,  and  on  the 
western  staircase,  which  has  apparently  been  added  by  Artaxerxes  to 
the  palace  of  Darius,  (Niebuhr’s  G).  The  former  inscription  was  first 
laid  bare  by  Mr.  RichJ,  and  is  published  in  his  “ Babylon  and  Perse- 
polis,” PI.  XXIII.,  No.  6.  For  our  own  acquaintance  with  the  other, 
which  is  in  a state  of  perfect  preservation,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Westergaard;  but  it  is  probable,  that  before  the  visit  of  that  traveller 
to  Persepolis,  a fac-simile  of  the  tablet  had  been  taken  by  Messrs. 
Coste  and  Flandin,  for  I learn  from  the  letters  of  the  former  gentle- 
man that  the  excavation  by  which  the  staircase  had  been  exposed  to 
view,  appeared  to  be  a recent  work.  The  contents  of  the  two  inscrip- 


* 1 allude  particularly  to  the  edifice  marked  L in  Niebuhr’s  plan  of  the  ruins, 
which  is  in  the  best  preservation  of  any  building  on  the  platform,  but  in  which 
nevertheless  no  inscription  has  yet  been  discovered. 

•f  In  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  ruins  are  two  complete  sepulchres;  another 
unfinished  tomb  is  found  at  a short  distance  to  the  south,  and  there  are  four  at 
Nakhsh-i-Rustam.  Ctesias  expressly  mentions  the  interment  at  this  place  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  and  his  son  Xerxes  the  Second.  It  was  intended  also, 
we  learn  from  vElian,  (Var.  Hist.,  lib.  vi.,  c.  8,)  that  the  body  of  Artaxerxes 
Ochus  should  have  been  deposited  in  the  same  spot,  and  indeed  we  may  infer  from 
a passage  in  Arrian,  that  the  /SaatXtxai  8i)Kai  of  Persepolis  formed  a general  place 
of  sepulture  for  the  Achaemenian  kings  ; Kadamp  <al  oi  aXXoi  oi  irpo  Aapeiov 
/3<nnAeir.  (Lib.iii.,  c.  22.)  It  would  be  hazardous,  however,  to  attempt  to  identify 
the  respective  monuments. 

* See  his  notice  of  this  tablet,  Bab.  and  Persep.,  p.  251. 
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tions,  with  the  exception  of  a single  letter,  are  absolutely  identical, 
although  the  lines  are  differently  divided*,  and  it  will  be  sufficient, 
therefore,  to  give  a single  copy  from  the  manuscript  with  which  Mr. 
Westergaard  has  supplied  me.  Mr.  Rich’s  copy,  I may  add  also,  is  a 
good  deal  mutilated,  (the  two  first  lines  are  altogether  lost,)  and  is 
disfigured  by  more  errors  of  transcription  than  he  was  usually  in  the 
habit  of  committing;  the  tablet,  on  the  contrary,  which  Westergaard 
copied  was  perfect,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  transcript  is  unimpeach- 
able f.  ■ 


No.  19. — (P,  Lassen,  p.  159.) 

Inscription  of  Artaxerxes  on  the  western  staircase,  conducting  to  the 
elevated  terrace  which  supports  the  palace  of  Darius.  ( Niebuhrs  G.) 

1 (1)  Baga  wazarka  Auramazd 

2 a,  hya  imam  bumam 

3 ada,  hya  awam  asman 

4 am  ada,  hya  martiyam 

5 ada,  hya  shayatam  a 

6 da  martihya,  hya  ma 

7 m Artakhshatra  khshayathi 

8 ya  akunaush,  aivam  paruwa 

9 nam  khshayathiyam,  aiva 

10  m paruwanam  framataram. 

11  (2)  Thatiya  Artakhshatra,  khsh 

12  ayathiya  wazarka,  khshaya 

13  thiya  khshayathiyanam, 

14  khshayathiya  dakyaunam, 

15  khshayathiya  ahyaya 

16  bumiya  (1):  Adam  Artakhshatra  kh 

17  shayathiya  putfa,  A rtakhshatra 

18  Dar(a)yavush  khshayathiya 

* Rich’s  copy  numbers  twenty-five  lines,  while  Westergaard’s  extends  to 
thirty-five. 

f A partial  and  not  very  accurate  copy  of  Rich’s  Inscription,  PI.  XXIII., 
No.  6,  was  first  published  by  Grotefend,  in  the  Neue  Beitrage,  &c.,  p.  13. 
Lassen  subsequently  undertook  its  full  examination  in  his  Magazine,  (Zeitschrift 
fiir  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,)  vol.  III.,  No. XVI.,  p.44‘2,  published  in  1840; 
but  the  errors  of  Rich’s  copy  were  in  some  instances  insuperable  obstacles  to 
analysis.  Lassen’s  improved  reading  after  Westergaard’s  duplicate  is  given  in  his 
last  Memoir  in  the  Zeitschrift,  p.  159. 
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19  putra,  Dar(a)yavush  Artakhsha 

20  tfa  khshayathiya  putra,  Arta 

21  khshatra  Khshayarsha  khshaya 

22  tliiya  putra,  Khshayarsha  Dar(a) 

23  yavush  khshayathiya  putra, 

24  Dar(a)yavush  Vishtaspahy 

25  a nama  putra,  Vishtaspahy 

26  a Arshama  nama  putra,  Ha 

27  khamanishiya.  (3)  Thatiya  A 

28  rtakhshatra  khshayathiya  : 

29  imam  ustashanam  athaga 

30  nam  mam  upa  mam 

31  karta.  (4)  Thatiya  Artakshatf 

32  a khshayathiya : mam  Aura 

33  mazda  uta  Mithra  baga  pa 

34  tuwa,  uta  imam  dahyaum 

35  uta  tya  mam  karta. 

(1)  “The  great  God  Ormazd,  (he  it  is)  who  has  given  this  world,  who 
has  given  that  heaven,  who  has  given  mankind,  who  has  given  life  (?) 
to  mankind,  who  has  made  me  Artaxerxes  King,  both  the  King  of  the 
people  and  the  law-giver  of  the  people.  (2)  Says  Artaxerxes  the  great 
King,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  King  of  the  nations,  the  King  of  this 
world : I am  the  son  of  King  Artaxerxes,  Artaxerxes  (being)  the  son  of 
King  Darius,  Darius  (being)  the  son  of  King  Artaxerxes,  Artaxerxes 
(being)  the  son  of  King  Xerxes,  Xerxes  (being)  the  son  of  King 
Darius,  Darius  (being)  the  son  of  one  named  Hystaspes,  (and)  Hystaspes 
(being)  the  son  of  one  named  Arsames,  an  Aclnemenian.  (3)  Says 
King  Artaxerxes : I have  made  this  well-sculptured  piece  of  masonry 
for  my  own  convenience  (?).  (4)  Says  King  Artaxerxes:  May  Ormazd 
and  the  God  Mithra  protect  me,  (may  they  protect)  both  this  province 
and  that  which  I have  done. 

The  grammatical  construction  throughout  this  inscription  is  bar- 
barous in  the  extreme.  In  the  first  paragraph  H <fr  -TrT  m drl 
replaces  the  usual  c!  <n  10  ft  *TtT*  the  noun  being  apparently 
changed  from  the  second  to  the  first  declension.  Asmanam  also,  while 
it  preserves  the  mas.  pronoun,  is  written  with  an  yyy  in  the  last  syl- 
lable, as  if  it  were  a fern,  accus.;  and  shiydtim  is  transfigured  to 
<<  Irt  TO  dtl  m drl>  shayaiam,  a corruption  which  might 
have  been  expected  to  indicate  the  modern  correspondent,  but  which 
is  unfortunately  as  obscure  as  the  primitive  form.  In  continuation  we 
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have  martihyd  for  martiyahya.  The  nominatives  Artalcsliatra  and 
Jchshayathiya  are  used  as  the  objects  to  akunaush,  notwithstanding 
that  the  pronoun  of  the  1st  person,  with  which  they  are  combined,  is 
in  the  accusative ; and  notwithstanding  that  the  succeeding  epithets 
even  are  placed  in  the  same  case.  Paruwanam  also,  according  to  the 
orthography  at  Nakhsh-i- Rustam,  replaces  the  usual  parunam,  and  in 
framataram,  the  in  the  second  syllable  is  suppressed. 

In  the  second  paragraph,  we  have  a similar  suppression  of  the 
m in  the  genitival  inflexion  of  khshdyathiyandm ; a compound  cha- 
racter, (which  in  Rich’s  Inscription  has  the  form  of  and  in 
Westergaard’s  that  of  replaces  the  usual  TT  <X  dah  in  the 

word  daily aundm ; and  we  then  meet  with  the  extraordinary  ortho- 
graphy  <<<  ]<>  ^ for  the  word,  which  in  the  other  tablets  is 
invariably  written  bumiya. 

In  my  remarks  on  the  alphabet,  I have  conjectured  that  the  sin- 
gular letter  ^ ^ ^ may  be  a stenographic  contraction  from  ~r  <n 
K>  ir;  but  this  is,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  a very  doubtful  explanation, 
for  in  the  first  paragraph  we  have  the  word  buvidm  written  at  length, 
and  it  seems  difficult  to  believe,  that  the  literal  and  stenographic 
orthography  should  have  been  employed  indifferently.  The  word,  in 
fact,  commencing  with  y y is  doubtless  a synonym  for  “earth;” 
but  it  seems  impossible  to  decide  whether  it  be  really  connected  with 
or  whether  it  may  not  rather  be  a correspondent  of 
zamin,  or  ^x/S,  ff'di,  both  of  which  are  found  in  Zend,  and  which 
may  be  referred  to  Sanskrit  roots.  In  continuation  of  this  sentence, 
which  merely  gives  the  name  and  titles  of  the  monarch,  Artaxerxes 
proceeds  to  record  his  genealogy ; and  the  line  of  succession  which  he 
traces  from  Arsames,  in  direct  descent  through  Hystaspes,  Darius, 
Xerxes,  Artaxerxes  (Longimanus),  Darius  (Nothus),  and  Artaxerxes 
(Mnemon),  to  himself,  is  a valuable  confirmation  of  the  authenticity  of 
Grecian  history.  It  is  also  interesting  to  observe,  that  the  royalty  of 
his  immediate  ancestry  which  Darius  asserts  at  Behistun,  appears  to 
have  found  little  favour  with  his  descendants;  for  while  the  line  of 
kings  is  distinctly  marked  by  Artaxerxes  in  the  present  inscrip- 
tion as  high  as  the  fifth  generation,  the  names  of  Hystaspes  and 
Arsames  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  dignified  with  the  royal 
title. 
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The  grammatical  errors  at  the  same  time  with  which  this  sentence 
is  encumbered,  are  even  more  glaring  than  those  of  the  preceding  para- 
graphs. In  defiance  of  all  rule,  the  nom.  is  throughout  employed  for 
the  genitive;  and  by  the  most  unaccountable  carelessness  or  ignorance, 
the  name  of  Hystaspes  is  altered  from  its  true  orthography  to  the 
inflected  form  which  it  exhibits  on  the  tablets  of  Darius,  where  it  is 
placed  in  the  genitive  case.  The  omission  of  the  yy  in  the  first  syl- 
lable of  the  name  is  of  no  consequence,  for  as  I have  observed  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Behistun,  the  vowel  may  be  considered  to  be  inherent 
in  the  letter  ^ • but  that  the  termination  in  ^yy  is  intended 

to  represent  a part  of  the  name,  (and  not  the  genitive  inflexion),  and 
that  the  artist  has  been  thus  guilty  of  a gross  and  most  unpardonable 
error,  is  shown  by  the  structure  of  the  preceding  clauses,  where  the 
nom.  is  put  for  the  genitive,  as  well  as  by  the  repetition  of  the  same 
barbarous  orthography  in  the  concluding  phrase,  Vislitaspahyd  A rsh- 
dma  nama  putra,  where  the  initial  name  must  necessarily  be  in  the 
nominative  case. 

Paragraph  three.  The  phrase  imam  ustashanam  athaganam  mam 
upa  mam  Jcarta,  is  beset  with  difficulties.  It  is  doubtful,  in  the  first 
place,  whether  it  should  not  rather  be  divided  into  two  separate 
clauses,  imam  ustashanam  athaganam,  and  mam  upa  mam  kartd;  the 
etymology  of  several  of  the  words  also  is  obscure,  and  the  gram- 
matical construction  altogether  barbarous. 

Imam  is  the  accus.  masc.  sing,  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  and 
ustashanam  athaganam,  accordingly,  if  the  sentence  be  connected 
throughout,  should  be  in  tbe  same  case  and  gender;  but  the  elongated 
inflexion  would  indicate  the  noun  and  adjective  to  be  feminine. 
Ustashanam  is  evidently  a compound,  and  in  the  last  element  we  may 
probably  see  an  analogous  formation  to  the  Sans,  n «|*U.  Lassen 
supposes  the  initial  us  to  be  for  ut* , the  dental,  as  in  Zend,  being 
converted  to  a sibilant,  to  avoid  the  duplication ; but  I doubt  if  this 
orthographical  rule  applied  to  the  language  of  the  inscriptions;  I find, 
moreover,  that  the  particle  denoting  superiority  is  represented  by  the 
Cuneiform  ^yy  ^y , (compare  udapatata).  The  signification  of  height 
is  inappropriate  to  a sculpture  on  the  foundations  of  an  edifice,  and  I 
prefer,  therefore,  supposing  us  to  be  a particle  of  excellence,  cor- 


See  his  Memoir  in  the  Zeitschrift,  &c.,  p.  165. 
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responding  to  the  Persian  ji khush.  I have  already  conjectured 
in  my  notes  on  athagaina,  that  tliaga  with  the  prefixed  particle  a 
may  denote  “ building,”  athagaina  being  “a  mason,”  and  athagana, 
“ masonry;”  and  I am  inclined,  accordingly,  to  render  imam,  ustash- 
andm  athaganam,  by  “this  well-sculptured  piece  of  masonry.”  I 
must  add,  that  athaganam  cannot  possibly  in  this  inscription  signify 
“ a building  ” or  “ superstructure,”  for  it  is  doubtful  if  the  terrace  H, 
upon  which  is  found  one  copy  of  the  inscription,  was  ever  surmounted 
by  any  permanent  edifice;  and  the  palace  upon  the  platform  G,  to 
which  the  athagana  of  the  staircase  legend  would  apply  if  it  were 
translated  as  “ a building,”  was  unquestionably  a work  of  Darius 
Hystaspes.  The  word,  perhaps,  may  simply  denote  “ masonry,”  and 
the  epithet  ustashana,  may  apply  in  one  case  to  the  row  of  figures 
sculptured  on  the  terrace  H,  and  in  the  other  to  the  mere  fashioning 
of  the  staircase  which  was  added  by  Artaxerxes  to  the  palace  of 
Darius,  or  possibly  to  the  engraving  on  the  staircase  of  the  inscription 
which  I am  now  considering. 

If  athaganam,  however,  be  the  1st  pers.  sing,  imperf.  of  thaga 
conjugated  in  the  ninth  class,  we  must  suppose  ustashanam  to  be  a 
noun,  and  we  must  then  translate,  “ I have  executed  this  beautiful 
engraving,”  supposing  tbe  allusion  to  be  in  both  cases  to  the  lettered 
tablet. 

Mam  upa  mam  kartd  will  not  admit  of  grammatical  analysis;  if 
the  phrase  be  isolated  we  must  translate,  “ it  has  been  done  by  me 
(for)  myself,”  supposing  the  participle  to  be  put  in  the  fem.  instead 
of  the  neuter,  and  the  accusative  mam  to  be  used  for  mana.  I prefer, 
however,  connecting  the  entire  sentence  together,  and  considering 
kartd  to  be  the  nom.  of  the  verbal  noun,  which  is  here,  as  in  Zend, 
used  for  the  verb,  and  which  accordingly  governs  imam  ustashanam 
athaganam  in  the  accusative  case.  By  an  extraordinary  carelessness 
of  composition,  I imagine  also,  that  the  accus.  mam  is  used  for  the 
nominative,  notwithstanding  that  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
distinction  between  mam  and  adam  being  duly  recognised,  the  terms 
were  employed  respectively  as  the  object  and  the  nominative  to  the 
verb. 

The  application  of  the  remaining  terms  upd  mam  is  of  equal 
obscurity.  Professor  Lassen  translates,  “ in  meum  usum,"  and  if  we 
suppose  the  staircase  to  have  been  constructed  by  Artaxerxes  as  a 
private  entrance  to  the  palace  of  Darius,  conducting  from  a pavilion 
which  surmounted  the  terrace  H,  the  sense  will  be  unexceptionable ; 

but  I am  not  sure  if  the  Sanskrit  Ttf  will  admit  of  such  an  inter- 
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pretation  \ Where  the  phrase  vpd  mdm  occurs  at  Behistun,  it  evi- 
dently signifies  “ near  me,”  or  “ with  me,”  as  in  Sanskrit,  a sense 
which  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  present  passage,  and  I derive, 
accordingly,  no  assistance  whatever  from  Cuneiform  precedents.  We 
might  translate  upd  mam,  “by  my  command,”  or  “of  myself,”  ( i . e., 
with  my  own  exertions,)  equally  as  well  as  “ for  my  own  con- 
venience, but  the  latter  rendering  is  probably  the  most  appropriate  to 
the  locality  of  the  inscriptions. 

Paragraph  four.  The  last  sentence  of  the  inscription  is  particu- 
larly interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  the  only  indication  throughout 
the  entire  range  of  Cuneiform  writing,  that  Mithra  was  worshipped 
by  the  Achamienian  kings.  Notwithstanding  the  confusion  which 
prevailed  amongst  the  Greeks  as  to  the  Persian  worship  of  Mithra 
and  Anaitis,  I have  no  doubt  whatever,  but  that  the  deity  whom 
Artaxerxes  here  addresses  is  “the  sun,”  the  form  of  expression  being 
nearly  identical  with  the  Zev  tt arpae  ku'i  'HXie  ko'l  dXXoi  6ioi,  which 
Xenophon  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cyrus.  I shall  examine  this  subject 
in  detail  hereafter,  and  will  here  therefore  merely  observe  in  regard 
to  the  orthography  of  the  name,  that  the  omission  of  the  yy  after 
may  either  be  considered  another  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  the  artist, 
or  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  indifferent  ortho- 
graphy of  ^ ^ and  yy  TT  4A  ’ w^e  employment  of 

to  express  the  Grecian  6p,  or  Zend  ^ is,  I think,  fatal  to  the  reading 
of  Professor  Lassen,  which  assigns  that  particular  compound  arti- 
culation to  the  Cuneiform 

In  line  thirty-four  we  have  again  the  orthography  of 
<fr  -Trl  - W T<»  <ff  -TrT  for  the  word  which  is  usually  written 
n <K  K-  Cm)  <rr  TtT  ; and  we  derive  a further  argument  in 
favour  of  the  identity  of  the  terms  from  observing  that  the  noun  is 
here  used  with  the  feminine  pronoun. 

The  closing  phrase  also,  via  tya  mdm  karta,  again  supplies  us  with 
an  example  of  the  substitution  of  the  accus.  mdm  for  the  nominative 
adam,  and  the  employment  of  the  verbal  noun  karta  with  the  tran- 
sitive power  of  the  verb ; we  might  of  course  suppose  tya  mdm  karta 

* Lassen  appears  to  have  followed  the  employment  of  the  particles  in  the 
Sanskrit  ^ 14  which  signifies  “ use,”  “ advantage,”  as  well  as  “ protection,” 
or  “ assistance.” 
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to  be  used  for  tya  mand  Jcartam,  but  the  former  explanation,  perhaps, 
presents  less  of  grammatical  inconsistency. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  we  are  without  the  Median  and 
Babylonian  copies  of  this  inscription,  for  they  could  not  fail  to  afford 
us  valuable  aid,  both  in  fixing  the  phonetic  powers  of  those  alphabets, 
and  in  determining  the  doubtful  phrases  of  the  Persian  original. 
Mr.  Rich  appears  to  have  thought  that  such  tablets  had  formerly 
existed  upon  the  terrace  from  which  he  copied  his  inscription,  No.  6*; 
but  as  Westergaard’s  duplicate  is  equally  deficient,  we  may  fairly 
question  if  at  so  advanced  a period  of  the  Achaemenian  line  as  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  the  artists  of  Persia  Proper  were  com- 
petent to  furnish  transcripts. 


I shall  close  the  present  chapter  with  the  notice  of  a legend  of 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  which  is  found  upon  an  Egyptian  vase  of  grey 
porphyry,  in  the  treasury  of  St.  Mark’s,  at  Venice,  and  for  a copy  of 
which  I am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson.  The 
legend  is  engraved  in  hieroglyphics,  and  in  the  three  species  of  Cunei- 
form writing ; and  the  Persian  text  may  be  read  as  follows : — 

No.  20. 

In  ?!  n «TT  if  <<  rr  \ -<  K \ fi?  H ?!  P 

Ardakhchashcha  naqa  wazarka. 

“ Artaxerxes,  the  great  King.” 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  of  this  inscription,  that  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  regardless  altogether  of  etymo- 
logical precision,  and  following  to  a certain  extent  the  corrupted 
pronunciation  by  which  the  Medes  and  Babylonians  sought  to  adopt 
the  compound  Persian  articulations  to  their  peculiar  organs  of  speech, 
is  decisive,  I think,  as  to  the  foreign  origin  of  the  legend ; and  I 
would  infer  also,  from  the  same  circumstance,  that  the  relic  must  be 
assigned  even  to  a later  date  than  that  of  the  latest  Achaemenian 
inscriptions  at  Persepolis. 

* Rich  observes,  p.  251,  (Bab.  and  Persepol.)  that  “the  platform  (H) 
facing  the  north,  apparently  also  had  three  inscriptions,  but  only  the  centre  one  is 
left;”  and  again  in  his  heading  to  PI.  XXIII.,  No.  6,  where  he  gives  the  Persian 
text,  “the  corresponding  tablets  of  this  inscription  (C  and  E)  have  entirely 
disappeared.” 
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We  cannot  of  course  positively  affirm,  that  the  Artaxerxes  who  is 
here  mentioned  may  not  be  either  Longimanus  or  Mnemon,  but  as  the 
vase  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
monarch,  or  at  any  rate  under  his  inspection,  it  seems  very  impro- 
bable that  either  of  these  kings  would  have  countenanced  an  ortho- 
graphical corruption  of  the  name,  which  was  not  admitted  in  Persia 
Proper,  even  under  the  reign  of  Ochus.  It  would  be  inconvenient 
at  present  to  examine  in  any  detail  the  degradation  from  Artakh- 
shatra  to  Ardakhchashcha.  The  change  will  admit  of  copious 
illustration  from  a comparison  of  the  Median  and  Babylonian  cor- 
respondents with  the  equivalents  of  Khshatlirita,  Uwakhshatara,  Chi- 
trataklima,  and  other  names  in  which  we  have  the  Persian  groupe 
«Tf  «>  or  the  compound  letter  and  in  which  we  shall  usually 
find  the  guttural  to  be  disfigured,  and  the  dental  to  give  way  to  a 
sibilant;  but  the  subject  will  be  more  appropriately  discussed  when  I 
undertake  an  analysis  of  the  other  species  of  Cuneiform  writing;  and  I 
will  only  add  therefore  to  the  above  remarks,  that  Sir  Gardner  Wil- 
kinson without  any  aid  from  the  Cuneiform  translation,  had  no  diffi- 
culty whatevor  in  reading  the  hieroglyphic  name,  as  Artasharssha* , 
and  that  the  Hebrew  form  of  NjT,£q£/nrnN  + affords  another  link  in 

identifying  the  variant  orthographies  J. 


* The  name  is  thus  figured  in  Hieroglyphics: — 


f See  Ezra,  c.  iv.,  v."  7 ; in  Neliemiah,  c.  ii , v.  1,  the  orthography  is 

NPipmirw 

J I do  not  at  present  undertake  the  examination  of  the  incongruous  inscription 
of  Tarkou,  as  I have  unfortunately  mislaid  the  plate  attached  to  M.  Burnoufs 
Memoir,  in  which  the  copy  of  Witsen  is  reproduced,  and  as  some  doubt  attaches 
to  the  authenticity  of  that  traveller’s  text ; I shall  recur  however  to  this  singular 
legend  on  a future  occasion. 
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I have  now  exhausted  the  Persian  Cuneiform  records.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  that  excavations  on  the  site  of  Pasargadse,  or 
around  and  within  the  terraced  buildings  of  Persepolis,  may  some  day 
supply  us  with  fresh  tablets,  extending  our  acquaintance  both  with 
the  ancient  language  of  Persia,  and  with  the  history  of  the  house  of 
Achsemenes.  With  regard  to  the  general  interpretation  that  I have 
adopted  in  these  two  chapters,  I shall  not  fear  the  test  of  any  such 
augmentation  of  materials ; but  there  are  many  particular  parts  of  the 
translation  of  which  I should  see  the  verification  with  pleasure,  and 
the  refutation  without  surprise.  Remembering  that  St.  Martin,  a short 
time  before  his  decease,  declared  his  readings  to  be  “ a l’abri  de  la 
critique*;”  and  that  Grotefend  is  still  inclined  to  champion  the  anti- 
quated notions  of  the  last  century,  I am  provided  with  a useful 
lesson  against  over-confidence.  When  Professor  Lassen  shall  have 
perused  my  translations  and  the  vocabulary  which  I shall  give  with 
full  etymological  explanations  in  the  succeeding  chapter,  I shall  be 
quite  prepared  to  bow  to  his  superior  Oriental  knowledge  in  all  cases 
of  disagreement  between  our  respective  readings. 

Baghdad, 

April  20,  1846. 


* See  Burnouf’s  Mdm.  sur  deux  Insc.  Cun.,  p.  2. 
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THE  PERSIAN  INSCRIPTIONS  AT  BEHISTUN. 

By  MAJOR  RAWLINSON. 

When  I last  visited  Behistun  for  the  purpose  of  taking  casts  and 
copies  of  all  such  portions  of  the  Median  and  Babylonian  translations 
of  the  record  of  Darius  as  are  in  any  degree  legible,  I also  carefully 
collated  with  the  writing  on  the  rock  the  whole  of  the  Persian  text,  as 
it  is  lithographed  in  the  Society’s  Journal,  examining  the  doubtful 
passages  under  every  possible  variety  of  ligbt,  and  testing  generally 
the  accuracy  of  the  explanatory  notes,  which  accompanied  the  original 
publication.  I am  thus  enabled  to  furnish  a tolerably  extensive  list 
of  Errata,  according  to  which,  parties  in  possession  of  Part  I.,  Vol.  X., 
of  the  Society’s  Journal,  would  do  well  to  correct  the  Transcript  in 
Roman  characters  of  the  Behistun  Inscription,  which  immediately 
follows  the  Cuneiform  text. 

February  l,  1850. 


Column  I. 

Line  15. — It  is  very  probable  that  *TtY  nr  Mdda>  Media, 
may  intervene  between  Yuna  and  Armina.  There  is  room  for  the  word 
in  the  fissure,  and  the  Median  copy  has  also  a name  between  Ionia 
and  Armenia,  of  which  the  initial  character  appears  to  be  an  M.  In 
the  Babylonian,  the  name  would  occur  at  the  commencement  of  the 
line,  and  is  entirely  lost. 

Line  16. — Sogdiana  seems  to  be  written  IE  <rr  <s=  <rr  fr> 
Suguda,  as  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam ; the  two  last  letters  are  certain,  and 

the  three  former  may  be  faintly  traced  in  the  cleft.  The  R R| , 
which  I formerly  supposed  to  terminate  the  name  of  Sugda,  belongs 
in  reality  to  a distinct  name  Gadara,  which  follows  that  of  Sog- 
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diana.  The  latter  part  of  the  line  therefore  should  be  corrected  to 

\ Te  <rt  <£=  <ft  "rr  \ <1T  n m ET  \ TE, 

guda  Gadara  Sa.  In  the  Median,  the  name  of  Gaddra  is  entirely 
lost,  and,  singularly  enough,  the  Babylonian  employs  the  synonym 
of  Paruparissanna,  apparently  for  napmravlaos.  These  restorations 
are  valuable  in  showing  that  the  Islands  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
considered  to  form  a distinct  Satrapy,  the  tyiya  darayahyd,  in 
addition  to  Media  and  Gandaritis,  making  up  the  exact  number  of 
twenty-three,  which  is  given  as  the  total  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Empire. 

Line  27. — For  ^ *1  Jt:  pariwa,  read  ^ yyy  >|^E: 

pasawa.  The  phrase,  therefore,  must  be  understood  to  apply  gene- 
rally to  the  record  that  follows,  rather  than  to  that  particular  portion 
of  it  which  describes  the  actions  of  Darius  prior  to  his  accession  to  the 
throne. 

Line  32. — The  word  TW  H W m azda  can  be  made  out 
with  tolerable  certainty.  I believe  it  to  signify  “ unknown.” 

Line  37. — The  name  of  the  month  Viyakhana  is  correctly  given. 
Line  64. — Niyatrarayam  is  correct,  but  the  last  letter  of  the  line  is 
TTT>  rather  than  YT , an<l  the  word,  therefore,  which  1 suppose  to 
to  signify  “ religious  rites,”  must  be  read  as  Abacharish. 

Line  82. — The  concluding  words  of  the  line,  lasta  dnayata  abiya 
mam,  regarding  which  I was  formerly  in  doubt,  are  found  to  be 
correct. 

Line  86. — There  is  only  one  character  wanting  in  the  word  ma- 
ka'uwa;  and  the  following  verb  is  awakanam,  signifying  probably, 
“ I brought  near,”  from  cfT*T  “ to  approach,”  preceded  by  the  particle 

’SR 

Line  88. — The  word  following  Tigram,  and  signifying  “I  crossed 

over,”  can  be  made  out  as  yy  ^ y^”  Y^T  *TT| 

Viyatarayam:  and  the  next  word  is  awada,  “there,”  instead  of 
awam,  “ that.” 
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Column  II. 


Neither  in  line  26  nor  in  line  36  can  the  numeral  representing  the 
monthly  date  be  depended  on.  The  Median  copy  gives  in  the  former 
passage  28,  and  in  the  latter  8. 

Line  44. — I trace  the  following  letters  <n  ll  II  fir  -TtT 
in  the  name  of  the  Armenian  fort  near  which  Dadarses  fought  his 
third  battle.  And  I infer  from  the  Median  and  Babylonian  ortho- 
graphies of  the  title,  that  the  two  characters  obliterated  in  the  Persian 


text  must  be  <K  ,<>  the  entire  name  reading  ZJhyama. 

Line  65. — Correct  to  YI  for  the  initial  character  of  the 

name  of  the  Median  city,  which  should  be  thus  read  as  Kudrush, 
instead  of  Gudrush. 

Line  69. — The  second  word  can  be  made  out  sufficiently  clearly 


to  be  |YY  which  should  be  read  pro- 

bably as  Frawartaish,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  nominative  Frawartish. 
The  name  of  the  month  also  that  follows  is  TTT  <t!  <TT  1-  e<  TT 
Aduhanaish,  the  genitive  case  of  a theme  in  i. 

Line  73. — The  letters  <W  r<>  rr  in  tyipatiya,  which  I have 
given  as  a restoration,  are  certain,  and  the  line  continues  Frawartish 
agarbata  anayata,  the  only  doubtful  point  being  whether  agarbata 

may  end  in  >TlT  or  ill!  ffl-  Whichever  at  the  same  time  be  the 
true  termination,  the  two  verbs  must  necessarily  be  in  the  same  tense, 
the  passive  imperfect,  and  if  the  final  |||  be  suppressed,  agarbata  may 
be  compared  with  awajata.  (Col.  I.,  1.  32.) 

Line  7 4. — The  imperfect  word  which  I have  conjectured  to  sig- 
nify “ lips,”  but  which,  as  a singular  noun,  I now  prefer  translating 
“ tongue,”  terminates  in  Iff  ET  *W  , and  there  appear  to  be  two 
characters  wanting  at  the  commencement. 

Line  75. — The  true  orthography  of  the  third  word  is  ||| 

*~|<  >|| ^ , awajam. 

Line  76. — The  restoration  of  ffr  dE  it  K awaina,  for  the 
second  word,  is  certain.  The  name  of  Ecbatana  is  put  in  the  locative 


case, 


and  reads  Y*Y  YII  ^Y|Y  >Y|Y  III  *"Y  ||  yY”  Hagamata- 
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naiya:  awadashim,  conjecturally  inserted  in  my  former  text,  must  be 
expunged,  and  the  following  word  must  he  read  uzamaydpatiya,  the 
third  character  being  verified  as  an  m *TrT,  by  a comparison  of  the 
passages  in  which  the  term  occurs.  The  translation  which  I have 
given  of  crucifixum  is  undoubted ; for  the  Babylonian  text  employs 
the  usual  Semitic  term  for  “ a cross but  I am  quite  unable  to  trace 
the  Persian  etymology. 

Line  78.  — The  final  word  of  the  thirteenth  paragraph  is 
*«  ET 'm  0<  -K  frahajam,  which  must  certainly 
refer  to  some  ignoble  form  of  capital  punishment,  and  which  I would 
propose  therefore  to  translate,  “ I hanged,”  or  “ I caused  to  be  hung,” 
comparing  the  Cuneiform  root  haja  with  the  Sans,  ajf,  which  with 
the  particle  awa  prefixed,  instead  of  pra  or  fra,  gives  the  seuse  of 
“ hanging  down  from  ” or  “ suspending.”  A contrast  is  certainly 
intended  to  be  drawn  between  the  execution  of  the  royal  rebel 
Phraortes  upon  a cross,  and  the  less  honourable  fate  reserved  for 
his  followers.  The  Median  copy  translates  the  term  frahajam,  by  a 
periphrasis  which  I am  quite  unable  to  explain. 

Line  88. — Omit  uta,  restored  conjecturally  between  agarbdya  and 
anaya:  the  two  verbs  are  placed  in  apposition. 

Line  89. — The  mutilated  word  between  utdshaiya  and  awajam 

consists  of  four  letters,  of  which  the  two  last  are  <<  *M- 

Line  91. — For  uzataydpatiya  read  uzamaydpatiya,  as  in  line  76. 
The  entire  word  can  be  traced  upon  the  rock,  though  indistinctly. 

Line  92  — The  following  fragments  have  been  recovered  of  the 
sixteenth  paragraph,  and  they  entirely  confirm  the  translation  given 
from  the  Median  text,  in  the  Society’s  Journal,  Vol.  X.,  p.  228. 

Line  92. — Thatiya  Ddrayawush  khshayatliiya : Parthwa  uta  War- 
Dicit  Darius  rex  Parthia  et  Hyr- 

Line  93. — kana  - - - - - wa  - - - - - Frawartaish  - - 

cania  rebelles  fiebant;  hse  provinciae  Phraortis 

- - agubata:  Vishtaspa  man  a pita  h 

appellabantur : Hystaspes,  meus  pater  - 

Line  94. — .....  kdra  awahar  -----  dtara: 
adversus  eum  res----- 

pasdwa  Vishtaspa,  ab 
postea  Hystaspes  cum 
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Line  95. — -----  anushiya  - - - aya:  Vispauz  - - 

copiis,  quae  ei  sub  jugo  erant  exivit?:  Hispoastes 

tish  nama  warda 
nomine  oppi- 

Line  96. — nam da  hamaranam  akunawa  - - - 

dum  Parthicum,  eo  loco  prselium  cominisere. 

Lines  97  and  98  are  entirely  lost,  with  the  exception  of  the  con- 
cluding phrase,  awathdshdm  hamaranam,  kartam 

ita  illis  prselium  commissum. 

Column  ITI. 

Line  4. — The  name  of  the  Parthian  city  where  Hystaspes  fought 
his  second  battle  is  ^ >|y|  ||  YTT  > Patigra- 

bana  ; the  Patigran,  probably,  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 

Lines  14  and  18. — On  a careful  examination  of  the  rock  it  proves 
that  pridiya  and  Atriyadiya  are  both  written  with  the  character 
as  in  all  other  passages,  and  the  grounds  therefore  on  which  I was 
formerly  led  to  confound  that  character  with  no  longer  exist. 

Line  52. — The  final  letter  of  awadashish  is  correctly  given  as 
but  in  the  following  word,  the  third  character  must  be  altered  from 
to  as  already  explained. 

Line  72. — The  line  appears  to  end  thus: — 

c<  ft  el!  n i0  \ sTtT  r<-  fr  r<-  \ 'ttt  <<  it  ?<>. 

nipadiya  tyiya  ashiya,  but  I am  quite  unable  to  suggest  an  amended 
translation. 

Line  78. — For  Nahditahya  read  Hahditahya,  the  initial  letter 
being  and  the  following  character  *^-1,  which  also  occurs  in 
Dubaha. 

I found  it  impossible  to  recover  any  more  than  is  already  published 
of  the  last  paragraph  of  this  column. 

Column  IV. 

Line  5. — The  fourth  clause  is  to  be  read  pasdwa  yathd  khsha- 
yathiyd  hamitriya  abawa,  &c.,  “then  as  the  kings  rose  in  revolt 
against  me  I fought  nineteen  battles.” 
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Line  12. — The  word  mand,  which  I before  considered  to  be  doubt- 
ful, is  certainly  found  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  clause. 

Line  34. — The  second  clause  requires  a slight  emendation,  which, 


however,  is  of  consequence.  TT  ^TT  tff  TT  LJ  is  a single 

word,  and  should  probably  be  completed  todarugadiwa,  and  a word  of  five 

letters,  of  which  the  two  last  are  i<>  m or  TT  TTY  then  intervenes 
before  akunaush,  so  that  I think  the  meaning  must  be,  “ The  god  of 
lies  created  (evil  spirits)  in  order  that  these  evil  spirits  should  deceive 
the  nation.”  In  the  third  clause,  also,  although  the  only  correction 
required  in  the  text  is  the  substitution  of  the  word  ending  in  y^”  YYY 
or  TT  TTT>  as  in  the  preceding  line,  for  the  term  daruga,  which  in 
my  former  copy  was  conjecturally  inserted,  I should  suppose  the  noun 
commencing  with  ETT  ft  to  refer  to  the  god  of  truth,  and  should 
wish  therefore  to  translate,  “ afterwards  the  god  of  truth  brought  these 
evil  spirits  in  subjection  to  me.”  In  the  last  clause,  too,  the  word 
commencing  with  ett  n and  which  I suppose  to  be  diwa,  “ a god,” 
again  occurs,  but  there  certainly  is  not  sufficient  room  for  the  verb 
akunaush. 

Line  38. — For  arika,  conjecturally  given  in  the  old  text,  read 


TT  <JT  daraujana,  “a  liar.”  The  word  can  be 

indictinctly  traced  upon  the  rock,  and  the  Median  and  Babylonian 
equivalents,  from  their  near  relation  to  the  words  used  in  other 
passages  for  the  Persian  darauga , adurujiya,  <kc.,  confirm  the 
identity. 

Line  43. — The  last  word  of  the  sixth  paragraph  may,  I think,  be 
restored  as  durujiydhya  with  some  confidence.  At  any  rate  the  cha- 
racters <ir  can  be  distinguished  before  iydhya. 

Line  44.— The  word  between  Auramazda  and  yathd  is  certainly 
either  maiyiya  or  iaiyiya,  the  initial  character  being  the  only  one 
subject  to  doubt,  but  I can  suggest  no  other  rendering  than  that 
already  given. 

Line  46.— The  word  which  follows  Auramazdaha  cannot  be  tya- 
maiya,  for  the  four  last  characters  are  certainly  TTY  *Wf  ft  -<s 
but  I have  no  better  reading  to  propose. 
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Line  49. — Nishida  is  a doubtful  orthography;  the  last  letter  is 

more  like  >Trl  but  nisham  or  nishma  will  hardly  give  any  suitable 
meaning. 

Line  51. — The  concluding  words  of  the  line  are  niya  astiya  Tcartam, 
“ non  est  factum so  that  I cannot  have  caught  the  true  sense  of  the 
paragraph.  The  faultiness  of  the  text,  however,  renders  it  almost 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  recover  the  meaning. 

Line  52. — The  word  thrada  which  I have  proposed  to  insert 
between  liamahydyd  and  duwartam  must  be  expunged;  and  this  alter- 
ation, together  with  the  correction  noticed  in  the  last  line,  will  neces- 
sitate the  recasting  of  the  entire  paragraph. 

Line  53. — «£  <rT  s=y  drT  nuram,  may  be  read  with  cer- 
tainty as  the  termination  of  the  word  which  follows  khshayathiya : the 
commencement  of  the  word  is  altogether  lost,  but  it  must  necessarily 
signify,  “ descendants  ” or  “ posterity.” 

Line  55. — This  line  was  omitted  in  my  former  copy;  it  runs 
thus : — 

0<  <ET  <rr  <TT  fir  diT  \ ~<  rr  r<>  \ Iff  S <TT 
<n  It  ><"  nr  <><  y<>  A T-  m eT  <K  y<>  Tir  A 
KT  !rr  <K  y<>  A rrr  <rr  £T  Iff  H rr  ’m  A 
T<T  Air  ‘Tt  m drT 

and  the  third  clause,  therefore  of  the  paragraph  will  read : 
yadiya  imam  hadugam  niya  apagaudiyahya  karahya  thdhya; 
si  hoc  edictum  non  celes,  regno  dices; 

Auramazda  thuwam  daushta  biyd,  &c. 

Oromasdes  tibi  amicus  sit. 

The  word  apagaudiyahya  can  only  be  traced  with  difficulty;  but  the 
other  portions  of  the  writing  are  undoubted:  hadugam  I have  rendered 
“ edict,”  but  it  perhaps  properly  signifies  “ a connected  narrative,” 
being  an  analogous  form  to  the  Sanskrit  f%,  compounded  of 

with,”  and  saying.”  Karahya  thdhya  also,  I think  is 

evidently  a continuation  rather  than  the  complement  of  the  condition, 
and  the  sentence  therefore  will  signify,  “ If  thou  shalt  not  conceal  this 
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record,  but  shalt  publish  it  to  the  State,  then  may  Ormuzd  be  a friend 
to  thee,”  &c.,  &c. 

Lines  57  and  58. — The  imperfect  word  after  imam,  must  be  com- 
pleted to  hadugam,  and  the  next  line  must  be  read  niya  thahya 
karahyd;  the  entire  sentence  signifying,  “ If  thou  shalt  conceal  this 
record  and  shalt  not  publish  it  to  the  nation,  then  shall  Ormazd  be  thy 
enemy,”  &c. 

Line  64,  sqq. — After  the  phrase  niya  zurakara  aham,  the  Cunei- 
form text  runs  as  follows; — 

(5  lost  letters)  ft  ’ft!  ft  T<>  \ drT  <ft  "W  HT  A <ft  5? 

ET  ft  ,<•  \ 1ft  -T  « sTrT  1ft  -TrT  A <ft  % ET 
ft  !<' 

65  \ *TrT  ’m  *TtT  \ -<  ft  »<>  \ <<  Tc  <ft  ET  ft 

*TtT  \ TTT 0<  <ft  -TE  sTtT  *W  \ 

H <ft  ET  \ rft  <T  <ft  *<  dE  drl  \ 

,<>  (?)  -TtT  ft  t<>  \ <K  t<>  \ <K  -TirT  £TtT 

66  «TT  <<  dd  rft  1 *TtT  K 1ft  Aft  T<T  ft  t<>  fir 
A 1ft  -TE  >TtT  \ <ft  «d  ET  drT  'TtT  \ 1ft  'T 

et  'TtT  A <K  r<>  \ - ft  *<•  c<  ft 

m >Te  'TtT  A <ft  T«  ET  Te  drT 

67  -TtT  T TTT  n ^ "TtT,  ^miya  tauma  upariya  abashtam 

upariya  mam  niya  shakurim huwatam  zura  akunavam  tya miya 

hya  hamatakshata  mand  vithiya  awam  ubartam  abaram  hya  . iyani  . . 
awam  ufrastam  aparsam. 

The  last  two  clauses  can  be  read  with  certainty  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a single  expression,  and  may  be  thus  rendered  : “ He  who  has 
laboured  for  my  family,  him  I have  cherished  and  protected,  (lit.  well- 
cherished  I have  cherished);  he  who  has  been  hostile  to  me(!)  him 
I have  rooted  out  entirely,  (lit.  well  destroyed  I have  destroyed).  ’ 
I cannot,  however,  venture  either  to  restore  or  to  give  the  probable 
sense  of  the  preceding  clauses;  abashtam,  shakurim  and  huwatam,  are 
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terms  of  which  the  etymology  is  most  obscure,  and  the  lacunae,  more- 
over, which  still  exist,  render  it  impossible  to  derive  assistance  from 
the  context. 

Line  69. — The  word  which  I have  translated  “ protege,”  appears 

to  read  ftr  Aft  <<  sir!  Iff,  daushtd,  which  must  be  the  2d  pers. 
sing,  of  the  imper.  of  a verb  of  the  1st  conj.  signifying  “to  befriend.” 
A verbal  noun  daushtd,  from  the  same  root,  occurs  in  several  other 


passages;  and  the  ukwjJ  dost,  “a  friend,”  of  modern  Persian,  confirms 
the  explanation.  See  also  the  V ocabulary  under  the  head  jaivd,  for 
the  application  of  the  guna  to  the  radical  vowel  in  all  the  special  tenses 
of  roots  of  the  1st  conj.  The  third  clause  of  this  paragraph  reads, 

ftr  ft  tO  A nr  0<  ft  T«  si  <<  nr  £TT 

ft  ,<-  A rr  ^ T ’m,  avaiya  ahifrashtadiya  parasd,  which 

I translate  “ destroy  them  with  the  destruction  of  the  sword,”  com- 
paring ahi,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  ahifrashtadiya,  with 
the  Sans.  The  grammatical  condition  of  the  compound,  as 


explained  in  the  Vocabulary,  p.  6,  is  not  affected  by  this  substitution 
of  ahi,  “a  sword,”  for  the  particle  ati. 

Line  71. — The  true  orthography  of  the  word  signifying  “ I have 
written,”  is  niyapisham.  The  last  letter  of  the  line  also,  which  I 
have  given  as  , is  very  doubtful. 

Line  72. — I cannot  complete  with  any  certainty  the  word  which 
commences  the  line,  but  if  its  initial  character,  occurring  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  line,  be  it  may  very  well  represent 

yy  and  the  whole  clause  will  then  read, 

ydwd  jivahya,  awa  avaiya  parikara,  “ as  long  as  thou  livest,  so  long 
preserve  them,”  (i.  e.,  the  sculptured  figures).  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  last  word  of  the  paragraph,  parikara,  and  I think  that  the 


preceding  term  is  YTT  TT  Y^S 


Line  73. — This  line  commences  with  ETT  TT  yV,  so  that  yadiya, 
“ if,”  must  be  substituted  for  ydwd,  “ as  long  as.” 

Line  74  also  requires  much  alteration.  It  reads — 


'YtJ  ft  r<A  A t<*  Yft  Yft  A *TtT  Aft  drl  ftr  A 
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■ttt  <K  n ><*  \ % et  ff  -T  ET  fn  <K  eTT 

n «;  and  the  entire  clause  therefore  will  be  as  follows : 
yadiya  imam  dip  im  wainahya  imiwa  patikara  niyadish 

si  hanc  tabulam  spectes  hasque  effigies  non  illis 


visandhya  utamaiya  yawa  tauma  ahatiya  parikardhadish, 

injuriam  facias  et  mihi  quamdiu  proles  sit  conserves  illas, 


A'uramazdd  thuwdm  daushtd  biya,  8fc. 

Oromasdes  tibi  amicus  sit. 

This  correction  is  chiefly  valuable  in  showing  that  wherever 


occurs,  it  may  be  treated  as  the  pronominal  suffix  of  the 
3d  pers.  plur.,  an  explanation  which  under  the  construction  formerly 
given  was  impossible. 


Line  76. — This  line  reads  \ *‘1*^  ^TtI  TT  \ 

rn  <tt  ET  ’TrT  T»T  Tt  nr  VTrT >TrT  \ 

KlT  IT!  KlT  awatiya  A'uramazdd  m . . . . m 

jadanauluwa  The  imperative  form  Jadanautuwa  would  seem  to 
come  from  the  same  root  as  jadiydimiya,  the  verb  however  being  con- 
jugated according  to  the  fifth  instead  of  the  fourth  class,  and  the 
signification  being  modified  from  “praying”  to  “blessing.”  The 
impossibility,  at  the  same  time,  of  restoring  the  preceding  word  renders 
this  explanation  subject  to  much  doubt. 


Line  77.— For  ^ ff  f?  Y<^  read  ^ ff  ffT 

and  in  line  78  from  the  commencement,  read  nr  flrT  n 

r<’  \ r<>  Yrr  *TE  ’nr  T *TrT  <n  -TrT  Tn  \ rn  0< 
flrT  n t<*  A n A-  EfT  ft  <<  \ ^ ET  rr  Tc  ET 


nr  v<  A*.  &c.,  so  that  the  entire  sentence  will  run  thus: — 
yadiya  imam  dipim  imiwa  patikara  wainahya  visanahadish  utamaiya 
si  hanc  tabulam  hasque  effigies  spectes,  et  laedas  eas,  et  mihi 

yawa  tauma  ahatiya  niyadish  parikarahya,  A'uramazddtaiya  jata 
quandiu  proles  sit,  non  eas  conserves,  Oromasdes  tibi  hostis 
biya,  &c. 
sit,  &c. 
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Line  80. — The  last  word  of  the  sixteenth  paragraph  appears  to 

read  *<  ff  Tc  nr  <ff  -Te  , nikatuwa,  but  I do  not  find  any 

etymology  that  will  suit  the  context. 

Line  81. — The  words  adcikiya  and  ahatd,  restored  almost  conjec- 
turally,  I find  to  be  quite  correct.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
paragraph,  however,  so  much  remains  to  be  altered  and  restored,  that 
I think  it  advisable  to  give  an  entirely  new  text,  commencing  at  the 
third  clause. 

s2  fit  ff  T*=  ff  y<-  \ ff  -W  ff  y<-  \ -TrT  eT  *TtT 

it  T<-  Tn  \ <K  -TtT  'TrT  «n  <<  Tff  \ 

ffr  «£  <ff  <<  ff  y<-  "iff  r -TtT  *K 

83  Iff  \ n ff  ’ff  T«  El  c<  m \ K Iff  *TrT  A 
-TE(?)  ,<-  Te  e % eT(?)  <!<  i<>  i \ S <ff 
k \ % rff  ET  Te  \ <ff  Iff  K \ =<  ttt 
-TrT  \ KT  <ff  «H  El  <K  ,<-  W 

84  A £ <ff  ??  \ Sf  W ET  TE  \ <Tf  <ff  0 -« 
<ff  -Te  \ -<  In  *TtT  \ -TrT  ET  <eT  <ff  *=<  ff 
y<-  <K  y<-  ffr  "V  <ff  ff  "V  ’iff  et  TE  \ 
n ff  ft  eT  *=<  \ c< ’m  *TtT  \ 0 

85  <ir  iff  o ft  or  *=<  <*  ,0  ¥ \ g <s  ff  \ 
s fir  et  te  r o or  o <ff  «n  <<  r *=< ’m 

-TrT  \ ff "iff  <ET  <ff  <K  ro  ,<-  0<  ,0  'iff  A 

% <ff  if  A % ’iff  ET  TS  \ 

86  fir  ET  <ET  <ff  >TrT  «K  ff  « \ ^ OtT  \ 
-Te  <t<  <fi  ft  <K  ,<-  fir  \ £ <ff  ff  \ f,  fir 
ET  TE 
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82  adakiya  imiya  martiyd  hamatakhshata  anushiyd  man  82  d; 

soli  hi  lumines  moliti  sunt  in  ministerio  meo; 

Vidafrana  nama  Vayasparahyd  put  fa  Pdrsa ; ' Utana 

Intaphernes  nominatus  Veisparis  Alius  Persicus  Otanes 

ndma  Thukhrahya  64  putfa  Pdrsa:  Gaubaruwa  ndma 

nominatus  Socris  filius  Persicus  Gobryas  nominatus 

Marduniyahya  putfa  Pdrsa;  Yidarna  ndma  Ba 64  gabig- 
Mardonio  filius  Persicus.  Hydarnes  nominatus  Mega- 

nahya  putfa  Pdrsa;  Bagabukhsha  ndma  Ddduhyahyd  putfa 
bignis  filius  Persius;  Megabyzus  nominatus  Dadois  filius 

Pdrsa : 86  Ardumanish  ndma  Vahukahya  putfa  Pdrsa. 

Persicus:  Ardomanes  nominatur  Vaccis  filius  Persicus. 

In  the  third  clause  which  commences  this  restored  portion  of  the 
eighteenth  paragraph,  hamatakhshata  is  a valuable  correction,  for  it 
shows  that  the  following  word  anushiyd  must  be  a noun  in  the  abla- 
tive case,  signifying  “ in  the  service,”  rather  than  the  nom.  plur.  of  an 
adjective,  as  I have  hitherto  supposed.  The  names  of  the  conspirators 
are  also  especially  valuable,  not  merely  for  their  own  historical  in- 
terest, but  for  the  aid  which  they  orthographically  afford,  through 
a comparison  with  their  Median  and  Babylonian  correspondents, 
in  determining  the  power  of  many  characters  of  those  alphabets. 

As  we  have  now  a genuine  and  complete  list  of  the  Chiefs  who 
confederated  with  Darius  against  the  Magian,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
append  to  the  different  names,  such  notices  as  the  Greeks  have  left  us, 
both  of  the  individuals  and  of  their  families. 


I.  Vidafrana,  or,  as  he  is  named  in  the  Median  copy,  Vinda- 
parna,  is  called  by  Herodotus,  ’In-a^epi^r  or  'h>Ta(ppeur)s].  As  he  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Cuneiform  list,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  of  the  conspirators,  and  if  we  compare  this  indication  with  the 
story  told  of  Intaphernes  by  Herodotus,  it  at  once  occurs  to  us  that  it 
must  have  been  owing  to  his  recognized  superiority  of  rank,  that  he 
was  pushed  forward  by  his  colleagues,  after  the  accession  of  Darius,  to 
assert  the  privileges  of  their  order,  and  that  he  thus  fell  a victim 
to  his  temerity*.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  this  catastrophe 
could  have  happened  as  early  in  the  reign  of  Darius  as  it  is  placed  by 


1 Herod,  lib.  iii.  c.  70. 


* Lib.  iii.  c.  118,  1 19. 
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Herodotus;  for  if  Tntaphernes  had  already  suffered  an  ignominious 
death  when  the  Behistun  Sculptures  were  engraved,  his  name  would 
hardly  have  been  admitted  into  the  honorary  tablet.  It  may  be 
remembered,  also,  that  Intaphernes  and  Otanes  are  especially  asso- 
ciated by  Herodotus  in  the  organization  and  execution  of  the  plot 
against  the  Magian;  and  it  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  find  that  the 
two  names  follow  each  other  in  the  present  list.  Neither  is  the  father 
of  Intaphernes,  I believe,  nor  his  son,  who  would  probably  have  borne 
the  same  name,  mentioned  in  history,  and  we  are  thus  without  any 
clue  to  the  Greek  orthography  of  Vayaspara.  In  Median,  however, 
the  name  is  written  Vispara,  and  in  Babylonian  Husbara.  Ctesias, 
with  his  usual  carelessness,  names  Intaphernes,  ’ Ara^epi^y.  I shall 
explain  in  the  Vocabulary  the  word  fraud  or  (pe'pvr/s,  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  so  many  Persian  names  handed  down  to  us  by 
the  Greeks. 

II.  Otanes.  This  chief  would  appear  from  Herodotus  to  have 
been  the  prime  mover  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  Magian.  He  is 
stated  to  have  been  the  first  who  discovered  the  imposture,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  his  daughter,  Phsedyma,  and  the  first  who 
counselled  opposition1.  He  was  also  undoubtedly  of  the  highest  rank 
among  the  nobles  of  Persia,  being  allied  with  the  line  of  Cyrus,  and 
with  the  royal  family  of  Cappadocia.  The  Greeks  have  confounded 
in  a most  singular  manner  between  Otanes  the  father,  and  Onophas 
or  Anaphes  the  son.  Herodotus  is  so  far  correct,  that  he  has  named 
the  arch-conspirator  Otanes,  and  that  he  has  also  preserved  a notice  of 
the  son  Anaphes,  in  designating  the  leader  of  the  Cissian  contingent 
under  Xerxes2;  yet,  he  has  certainly  in  several  instances  misapplied 
the  names.  Otanes,  for  instance,  who  was  old  enough  to  have  married 
his  daughter  Phaedyma  to  Cambyses3,  about  b.c.  526,  and  who  com- 
manded in  the  Samian  war4  about  b.c.  518,  could  not  by  possibility 
have  led  the  Persians,  the  flower  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  in  the  Grecian 
expedition  of  b.c.  4805.  When  Herodotus,  therefore,  speaks  of  the 
Persian  general,  Otanes,  at  this  period,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  he 
means  the  son  Anaphes;  the  more  so  indeed,  as  he  also  calls  this 
Otanes  the  father  of  Amestris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes6,  while  we  know  the 

1 Herod,  lib.  iii.  c.  68  to  70.  2 Lib.  vii.  c.  62. 

3 Lib.  iii.  c.  68.  4 Lib.  iii.  c.  141 

5 There  is  also  an  Otanes,  married  to  a daughter  of  Darius,  who  commanded 

in  the  war  against  Ionia  and  ASolia,  in  b.c.  497,  and  took  Clazomense  and  Cyme; 

but  this  is  neither  the  conspirator,  nor  the  leader  of  the  Persian  contingent. 

6 Herod,  lib.  vii.  c.  61. 
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true  father  of  that  lady  to  have  been  Otanes’s  son  Anaphes.  If, 
however,  Herodotus  made  one  error  in  designating  the  Persian  com- 
mander as  Otanes,  he  must  have  fallen  into  another  in  naming  the 
the  Cissian  general  Anaphes.  My  own  idea  is,  that  there  were  : 
firstly,  the  fellow  conspirator  of  Darius,  Otanes,  son  of  Socres  (and 
not  of  Pharnaspes  as  Herodotus  tells  us),  who  gave  his  daughter  Phae- 
dyma  successively  to  Cambyses,  to  the  Magian,  and  to  Darius; 
secondly,  the  son,  Onoplias  or  Anaphes,  in  great  favour  with  Xerxes, 
who  married  his  daughter  Amestris,  and  who  gave  him  the  command 
of  the  Persians  in  the  Greek  war;  and  thirdly,  a son  of  Anaphes, 
named  Otanes  like  his  grandfather,  who  also  served  in  the  Greek  war, 
in  command  of  the  Cissian  Contingent.  Anaphes,  the  son  of  Otanes, 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated  of  the  family,  and  thus 
Ctesias,  who  correctly  describes  this  chief  as  the  father  of  the  famous 
Amestris,  and  who  also  mentions  him  in  the  Greek  war,  (giving  him 
however  a naval  instead  of  a military  command,)  has  been  led  into 
the  error  of  confounding  him  with  his  father  Otanes,  O vocf>as  being 
placed  by  the  Greek  physician  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  conspirators. 
Another  curious  circumstance  is,  that  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  detailing 
the  genealogy  of  the  Cappadocian  kings,  brings  down  the  line  of 
descent  from  Pharnaces,  who  married  Atossa,  sister  of  Cambyses,  the 
great  grandfather  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  through  four  generations  to 
Anaphas,  whom  he  specially  designates  as  one  of  the  seven,  evi- 
dently meaning  Otanes1.  We  have  fortunately  the  Median  and 
Babylonian  forms  both  of  Otanes  and  Socres.  The  Median  ortho- 
graphies are  Huttana  and  Bukhara,  the  Babylonian  Hvattan'a  and 
Sukr'a. 

III.  Gobryas,  named  by  Herodotus  Tafipvrjs,  and  by  him  asso- 
ciated with  Megabyzos  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  Magian.  The 
line  of  Gobryas  furnishes  another  example  of  the  tendency  of  the  old 
Persians,  like  the  Greeks  and  Indians,  to  perpetuate  their  family 
names  in  an  alternate  series.  The  Mardonius  of  the  inscriptions  is  the 
father  of  Gobryas:  the  Mardonius  of  history  is  his  son2.  Of  the 
former,  Herodotus  has  preserved  no  notice ; but  the  latter,  the  well- 
known  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  who  fell  gallantly 
fighting  at  Plataea,  has  ever  been  admired  as  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  the  true  Persian  chivalry3.  The  family  of  Gobryas  was  very 
closely  allied  with  that  of  Darius.  While  Darius  was  yet  a noble  in 
the  Court  of  Cambyses  he  married  the  daughter  of  Gobryas4,  and 

! Herod,  lib.  vii.  c.  82. 

4 Lib.  vii.  c.  2. 


1 Phot.  Bib.  p.  1158. 

3 Herod,  lib.  ix.  c.  62,  63. 
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gave  to  that  chief  his  own  sister1.  The  children  of  the  former  mar- 
riage, owing  to  the  hostility  of  their  half-brother,  Xerxes,  were  never 
permitted  to  rise  to  eminence;  but  the  issue  of  the  other  marriage  was 
the  famous  Mardonius,  who  further  strengthened  the  family  interests 
by  wedding  Artazostra,  a daughter  of  his  uncle  Darius2.  Gobryas  is 
mentioned  in  the  Inscriptions  to  have  been  employed  by  Darius  in 
quelling  an  insurrection  in  Susiana,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
noble  of  the  name  of  Gubaruwa , and  of  the  Patischonian  tribe,  who 
officiated  as  bow-bearer  to  Darius,  and  whose  effigy  is  figured  on  the 
rock  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  may  be  the  same  individual.  In  Greek 
history  we  hear  nothing  of  Gobryas  after  the  expedition  into  Scythia, 
the  abandonment  of  which  was  mainly  owing  to  his  judicious 
counsel3.  We  have  the  Median  forms  at  Beliistun  of  Gubarwa  and 
Marduniya;  but  the  Babylonian  correspondents  of  both  the  names  are 
unfortunately  lost4. 

IV.  The  Vidarna  of  the  Inscriptions  is  of  course  the  'YSdpi^r  of 
Herodotus,  and  ’I Sepvrjs  of  Ctesias.  In  Median,  the  orthography 
would  be  Vindarna  or  Vintarna , which  explains  the  'ivMpv-qs  of  Plu- 
tarch. Hydarnes  is  hardly  known,  I think,  in  history  during  the 
reign  of  Darius,  except  as  having  participated  in  the  plots  against  the 
Magian;  but  under  that  of  Xerxes,  he  is  noticed  by  Herodotus,  as 
having  been  placed  in  command  of  the  entire  Asiatic  coast5;  and  he 
would  seem  in  this  position  to  have  enjoyed  great  influence;  for  of  his 
two  sous,  the  elder,  Hydarnes,  was  selected  for  the  command  of  the 
Immortals,  the  most  honourable  post  probably  in  the  Persian  army6, 
and  the  younger,  Sisamnes,  led  the  Arians  in  the  Greek  campaign7. 
From  the  same  Hydarnes  also,  according  to  Strabo,  were  descended 
the  kings  of  Armenia,  who  reigned  from  the  time  of  Darius  to  that  of 
Antiochus  the  Great8.  There  is  no  mention  among  the  Greeks  of  the 
father  of  Hydarnes,  but  the  name  (which  is  written  in  Persian  Baga- 
bigna,  and  in  Median  Bakabihia,)  would  have  been,  no  doubt,  trans- 
formed by  them  into  Meyapiyvrjs,  as  BagabuJchsha  became  Meya/3v£oi. 

1 Herod,  lib.  vii.  c.  5.  2 Lib.  vi.  c.  43.  3 Lib.  iv.  c.  132,  134. 

4 Ctesias,  whose  great  object  it  was  to  differ  with  Herodotus,  named  the 

fellow  conspirator  of  Darius,  Mapilovioc  instead  of  Tbijipvijr,  confounding  the  father 

and  son,  as  in  the  case  of  Otanes  and  Anaphes.  In  speaking  also  of  the  favour 
which  Mardonius  enjoyed  at  the  Court  of  Xerxes  before  the  Grecian  expedition 
was  set  on  foot,  he  calls  him  MapSoviog  6 iraXcuos,  as  if  he  really  supposed  him  to 
be  the  same  noble  who  helped  to  slay  the  Magian  thirty-six  years  previously. 

5 Herod,  lib.  vii.  c.  35.  6 lb.  c.  83.  7 lb.  c.  65. 

8 Strabo,  Oxf.  Edit.  p.  771  • The  last  king  of  the  line  was  Orontes,  who  was 

dispossessed  by  Artaxius  and  Zadriadris. 
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The  termination  is  the  same  as  occurs  in  the  name  of  ’ \pia(iiyvr)i,  hut  I 
am  not  sure  of  the  etymology.  I have  not  been  able  to  recover  a 
trace  of  the  Babylonian  forms,  either  of  Hydarnes  or  Megabignes,  and 
of  the  Median  rendering  of  the  former  name,  I have  only  the  ending 

in  tarna  or  darna. 

V.  Megabyzus.  There  has  been  fully  as  much  confusion  among 
the  Greeks  between  Megabyzus  and  Zopyrus,  as  I have  already 
noticed  between  Otanes  and  Onophas.  Herodotus  is  the  only  author 
who  has  preserved  the  name  of  Megabyzus  among  the  seven  conspi- 
rators. Justin  in  the  place  of  Megabyzus  names  Zopyrus,  the  hero 
of  the  Babylonian  stratagem,  whom  Herodotus  states  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Megabyzus;  while  Ctesias  admits  neither  one  nor  the  other 
among  the  illustrious  seven;  but  for  Megabyzus  and  his  colleague 
Ardomanes,  substitutes  the  obscure  names  of  Nopo8o$dr?7r  and  Baplays. 
Herodotus  again,  we  may,  I think,  on  the  authority  of  the  Inscriptions, 
convict  of  error,  in  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Babylon,  and  his  de- 
scription of  its  capture  through  the  self-mutilation  of  Zopyrus'. 
Babylon  revolted  twice  during  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  twice  sur- 
rendered without  risking  a siege.  There  seems,  it  is  true,  to  have 
been  a third  revolt  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  in  which  Zopyrus,  son  of 
Megabyzus  the  conspirator,  who  was  at  the  time  governor  of  the  city, 
was  slain,  and  which  led  to  the  place  being  attacked  and  taken  by  a 
second  Megabyzus,  son  of  the  murdered  governor;  and  it  is  possible 
the  account  of  Ctesias  may  be  true,  that  it  was  during  this  third  siege 
that  a successful  stratagem  was  practised  against  the  place.  I am,  I 
confess,  however,  very  sceptical  as  to  the  story  of  the  self-mutilation 
of  the  Persian  general.  The  narrative  bears,  I think,  the  impress  of 
fable,  and  is  moreover  placed  completely  within  the  pale  of  romance 
by  the  statement  of  Polysenus,  that  it  was  copied  from  a stratagem 
practised  by  a certain  Sacan,  beyond  the  Oxus,  with  a view  of  de- 
stroying the  army  of  Darius;  the  said  stratagem,  in  all  the  minutest 
features,  from  the  opening  self-devotion  of  the  patriot  chief  to  the 
ultimate  miraculous  salvation  of  a remnant  of  the  doomed  army,  being 
a standard  Oriental  story,  applied  in  different  ages  by  the  Persian 
bards  and  traditionists  to  Firuz  and  the  Hiyathelah,  by  Abu  Rikan 
to  Kanishka  and  the  Indians,  and  by  the  historians  of  Cashmeer  to 
their  famous  king,  Lalitaditya.  Megabyzus,  at  any  rate,  could  not 
have  undergone  the  terrible  mutilation  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to 
Zopyrus,  for  he  subsequently  married  the  daughter  of  Xerxes,  and 


1 Herod,  lib.  iii.  c.  154  to  160. 
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became  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  kingdom.  This  Megabyzus  had 
also  a son  named  Zopyrus,  who  revolted  against  the  Persians,  and  took 
service  with  the  Athenians. 

Although  there  is  thus  evidence  that  for  four  generations  the  line 
of  Megabyzus  followed  the  usage  of  alternating  the  family  names,  I 
cannot  venture  to  identify  with  Zopyrus  the  title  of  the  conspirator’s 
father,  which  is  Daduhya  in  Persian;  Datduviya  in  Median;  and, 
Z'atu'ia  in  Babylonian.  I would  give  the  genealogy  as  follows : — 

1.  Daduhya,  the  same  name  as  which  is  not  uncommon  in 

old  Persian. 

2.  Megabyzus;  the  conspirator,  otherwise  unknown. 

3.  Zopyrus,  Governor  of  Babylon,  slain  by  the  inhabitants  in  a revolt. 

4.  Megabyzus  avenged  his  father’s  death  on  Babylon ; married 

Amytis,  the  daughter  of  Xerxes;  was  appointed  one  of  the  supe- 
rior generals  of  the  Persian  army  in  the  Greek  campaign,  con- 
tinued in  favour  under  Artaxerxes ; drove  Inarus  and  the  Greeks 
out  of  Egypt;  revolted  against  Artaxerxes;  was  reconciled  with 
the  king,  and  died  in  an  honourable  old  age  in  Persia. 

5.  Zopyrus  after  the  death  of  his  father  and  mother  fled  to  Athens, 

and  lost  his  life  at  Caunus1. 

VI.  Ardomanes.  Greek  authors  mention  neither  this  chief,  whose 
name  is  written  in  Persian  Ardumanish,  and  in  Babylonian  Har- 
dumanis ; nor  his  father,  whose  name  is  Vahuka  in  Persian ; Vaukka 
in  Median ; and  Huvalcka  (?)  in  Babylonian.  Herodotus  has  Aspa- 
thines  for  the  sixth  conspirator,  having  been  led  into  error  apparently 
by  the  confidential  position  which  Aspaclmna  enjoyed  as  quiver-bearer 
to  the  king,  according  to  the  brief  legend  at  Nakhsh-i -Rustam,  which 
records  his  name  and  office : but  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the 
name  Barises,  which  Ctesias  has  substituted  for  Ardomanes.  The 
etymology  of  all  these  names  will  be  examined  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Line  86. — The  nineteenth  paragraph  thus  commences  : — 

A KT ’ift  !M  ft  K-  \ V m eT  K-  fiE  <n  <<  \ 
«fi  <<  Iff  i<>  KT 

87  ft  Y<>  \ nr  <n  -te  "M  \ k \ «n  << 

] For  notices  of  Megabyzus  and  Zopyrus,  see  Herod,  lib.  vii.  c 82,  and 
lib.  iii.  c.  160,  and  Ctesias,  passim.  The  Mtyaf3v£oQ  or  Mtya/3cAoe  left  in  com- 
mand in  Europe  after  Darius  had  returned  from  Scythia,  was  a different  person 
altogether. 
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m »<*  KT  fr  ><*  \ <K  ><*  \ m % El  -W  \ 
frr  <K  r<-  A jTtT  y<-  ’m  *M  rrr  \ S n nf  -W 
A eTtT  ET  *TtT  tt  t<-  m e<  ht- 

Tliatiya  Darayawush  khshayath  87  iya  tuwam  kd  khshdyathiya 
Dicit  Darius  rex  tu  quisquis  rex 

hya  aparam  ahya  tyama  viddm  tartiydna. 
qui  posthac  sis, 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  speculate  on  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  tydmd  viddm  tartiydna,  for  the  orthography  is  throughout 
doubtful,  and  the  sentence  cannot  be  completed.  With  the  exception, 
indeed,  of  the  words  tya  Darayawush  in  line  88,  and  the  single  term 
akunawam  in  line  89,  I failed  to  recover  any  portion  of  the  remaining 
lines  of  this  paragraph,  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  in  all 
probability  the  writing  referred  to  the  hereditary  privileges  conferred 
on  the  conspirators,  and  enjoined  the  royal  descendants  of  Darius  to 
respect  those  privileges  in  after  ages. 


The  Fourth  like  the  preceeding  Column  extends  to  ninety-two  lines. 


The  Fifth  Column  I was  unable  to  correct.  I remarked  a number 
of  passages  which  varied  slightly  from  the  published  text,  and  I wished 
to  have  made  an  entirely  new  copy  of  this  portion  of  the  Inscrip- 
tion, but  the  ledge  of  rock  had  been  so  much  broken  away  since  my 
previous  visit,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Tablet,  that  I found  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  adjust  the  ladders;  and  I was  obliged  therefore 
to  leave  the  task  to  some  future  traveller  who  might  visit  Behistuu 
provided  with  materials  for  the  construction  of  a scaffold,  and  might 
thus  examine  the  surface  of  the  rock  at  his  leisure. 

In  the  detached  Inscriptions  I have  only  to  note,  that  Hystaspes 

is  everywhere  written  yy  ^ >T|T  TTY  that  the  genitive 

case  of  Teispes,  in  Inscription  A,  line  8,  is  neither  Chishpaish  nor 


Chishpishahya,  but  TY*  TT  yy  YY  which  must,  I suppose,  be 
pronounced  Chishpaish,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  nominative 
Chishpish ; that  the  name  of  the  Susian  rebel  in  Inscription  E is  not 


Umanishhut Dnanish, the  initial  letter  being  undoubtedly  YT;  and  that 
the  true  orthography  of  the  title  of  the  Sacan  is  TE  <T  <fi 


Sakuka. 
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Before  closing  this  note,  I venture  to  give  some  short  inscriptions 
from  the  tomb  of  Darius,  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  which  have  never 
before  been  published.  They  were  supplied  to  me,  together  with  an 
almost  complete  copy  of  the  Babylonian  translation  of  the  famous 
Upper  Inscription  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  by  Mr.  Tasker,  a young  man 
of  great  promise,  who  visited  Persepolis  in  the  year  1848,  and  who 
literally  died  a martyr  to  science,  having  sunk  under  a fever  brought 
on  by  the  toil  and  exposure  which  he  encountered  in  obtaining  copies 
of  these  legends.  In  my  Babylonian  Paper,  now  preparing  for  pub- 
lication, I shall  give  Mr.  Tasker’s  detailed  account  of  the  Inscriptions 
at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  and  explain  how,  in  hanging  by  a rope  from  the 
summit  of  the  rock,  he  chanced  to  discover  these  trilingual  legends 
attached  to  the  principal  figures  of  the  Tablet,  which,  from  the 
minuteness  of  the  character  employed,  were  totally  invisible  from 
below. 


Inscription  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  over  the  highest  figure  to  the  left 
of  the  king,  (on  a level  with,  and  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Upper  Median  transcript.) 

1 <ir  <fr  A '«  <n  dE  \ £ m dr!  it  <<  <fr 
dE  El  ii  <<  \ dr In  et 

2 ,<>  >te  0<  <n  <<  \ «TT  <<  In  ,<*  KT  ii  ,<* 
<K  ,<>  In  \ <<  Ef  Tie  >dd  ir  A ET 

1.  Gubaruwa  Palish' invar ish  Ddrayawahush  lchshdyathiyahyd  skara- 
Gobryas  Patischorensis  Darii  regis  ar- 

stibara 

cifer. 

“Gobryas  the  Patischoriao,  bow-bearer  of  King  Darius.”  lean 
hardly  believe  this  Gobryas  to  be  Darius’s  fellow  conspirator  against 
the  Magian;  he  rather  seems  to  have  been  a confidential  servant  of  the 
monarch,  although  his  Persian  nationality  (PcitisKuwarish  evidently 
representing  the  UareiaxopAs,  who  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  among  the 
tribes  of  Persis1,)  is  perhaps  in  favour  of  the  other  identification.  That 
sharastibara  must  signify  “ a bow-bearbr,”  is  rendered  almost  certain 


Oxford  Edit.  p.  1031. 
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by  our  finding  the  king’s  other  attendant  named  his  “ quiver-bearer  •” 
and  we  have  a suitable  etymology  for  sharasti,  “ a bow,”  in 

“an  arrow,”  and  asti,  “throwing,”  from  “ to  throw.” 


Inscription  above  the  head  of  a figure  immediately  below  the 
preceding. 

1 ’nr  TE  S If  *=<  fTf  \ Tt 'm  El  ><*  -TE  <K 

<ft  <<  \ «TT  << 

2 ’Trr  y<-  KT  ft  ><-  <■<  y<-  ’nr  \ ft  TE  <ft  1e 

ftr  IrT  \ "ft  'ftr  Te  t<-  -TtT  ftt 

Aspachana  Darayawahush  khshayathiyahyd  isuwam  dasya- 

Aspathines  Darii  regis  sagittarum  custos 

md 

(aut  minister.) 

Aspachana  is,  I have  no  doubt,  the  same  name  as  the  Aspathines  of 
Herodotus,  and  it  was  very  possibly  owing  to  the  confidential  situation 
of  this  officer,  that  the  Greek  historian  was  led  to  confound  him  with 
the  conspirator  Ardomanes.  There  cannot  of  course,  be  any  question 
about  the  meaning  of  isuwam  ddsyama ; isuwam  as  the  gen.  plur.  of 
the  fern,  noun  is  pure  Sanscrit,  and  ddsyama  is  an  analogous 

term  to  “a  servant being  formed  with  a suffix  of  attribution 

from  the  root  or  <^T!I  “ to  give.” 


Over  a Figure  supporting  the  platform  or  throne. 

ft  y<*  *TrT  \ 'TtT  fr  ft  y<-  ftr 

I ' ya  m Ma  ch  i y a 

Hie  (quasi  hi)  Masii. 

The  ethnic  title  Machiyd  being  in  the  plural  number,  I suppose 
the  legend  to  refer  to  the  line  of  fifteen  captive  figures  who  support 
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the  platform,  though  as  the  writing  is  particularly  attached  to  the 
leader  of  the  groupe,  the  demonstrative  iyam  is  used  in  the  singular 
number.  Who  the  Machiya  may  have  been  I cannot  positively  say. 
They  were  evidently,  I think,  a tribe  residing  near  Persepolis,  and 
as  they  are  exhibited  as  captives  upon  the  monarch’s  tomb,  their  sub- 
jugation would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  his  latest  exploits.  The 
name  would,  moreover,  suggest  the  Ichthyophagi,  being  allied  to 
W®:  “a  fish,”  which  was  actually  used  as  a geographical  title  in  the 
Puranas;  and  as  the  Babylonian  translates  the  name  instead  of  repro- 
ducing it,  it  would  seem  almost  certain  that  it  must  be  a significant 
epithet.  I have  further  to  state,  that  this  is  the  same  name  which 
appears  in  the  detailed  list  of  tributary  nations  at  Nakhsli-i-Rustam, 
between  the  Kushiyd  and  the  Karkd.  Westergaard  has  written  the 

name  in  that  passage  •W ’m  ”ff  rr  ><*  "m  , but  Dittel  omits  the 

first  a,  no  doubt  correctly,  and  they  have  both  mistaken  If*  for  . 
The  identity,  I may  add,  is  put  beyond  dispute  by  the  Median  and 
Babylonian  terms  employed  to  represent  the  Machiya.  of  Tasker,  being 
absolutely  the  same  as  the  correspondent  for  Westergaard’s  Mddiya , 
in  the  large  Tablet. 
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OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

Held  on  the  8th  of  Mat,  1847, 

THE  RT.  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  AUCKLAND,  G.C.B., 

PRESIDENT, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The  Honorary  Secretary  read  the  following  Report  of  the  Council: — 

In  submitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  transactions  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  during  the  past  year,  it  is  the  gratifying  duty  of  the 
Council  to  remark  that  while  their  operations  have  been  of  more  than 
usual  interest  and  importance,  the  increased  number  of  elections,  and 
the  diminution  in  the  total  of  losses  by  retirement  and  death,  stand  in 
favorable  contrast  with  parallel  fluctuations  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months.  Fourteen  Contributing  Members,  and  seven  Corresponding 
Members,  have  been  added  to  our  strength.  Only  one  Contributing 
Member  has  retired.  One  Honorary  and  two  Corresponding  Members 
have  died.  Among  our  resident  and  non-resident  Members  the  number 
of  deaths  has  been  nine,  including  several  distinguished  individuals, 
whose  loss  the  Society  has  reason  to  deplore*. 

* Elections,  Resident  and  Non-Resident: — James  Alexander,  Esq.  B.C.S, ; James 
R.  Barnes,  Esq.;  Major  Gen.  De  la  Motte,  C.B.;  \V.  \Y . Hull,  Esq.;  John  Lawford, 
Esq;  Lieut.  Col.  G.  P.  Le  Mesurier;  Col.  John  Low,  C.B. ; W.  H.  Morley,  Esq. ; Dr. 
F.  G.  Mouatt,  M.D.;  the  Duke  of  Northumberland;  Major  H.  C.  Rawlinson;  W.  A. 
Shaw,  Esq. ; Sir  Claude  M.  Wade,  C.B. ; J.  Warden,  Esq. 

Corresponding  Members: — Dr.  E.  Carmoly ; Dr.  J.  F.  J.  Cassel;  James  Finn,  Esq.  ; 
Professor  A.  D.  Mordtmann;  Monsieur  C.  M.  Noy;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson;  W.  H. 
Medhurst,  Esq. 

Retirement : — The  Rev.  Dr.  Pearson. 

Deaths;  Resident  and  Non-Resident: — W.  Bridgeman,  Esq.;  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  E. 
H.  East,  Bart.;  F,.  Fletcher,  Esq.;  General  Vans  Kennedy;  A.  Macklew,  Esq.:  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Metcalfe;  W.  Oliver,  Esq.;  Captain  T.  Postans;  Major  J.  Smith; 
Honorary; — The  Raja  of  Travancore.  Foreign: — The  Chevalier  A.  Jaubert.  Corres- 
ponding ; Robert  Thom,  Esq. 
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His  Highness  the  Raja  of  Travancore,  who  died  at  his  palace  of 
Trivandram  on  the  27th  of  December  last,  an  Honorary  Member  of  this 
Society,  was  eminently  distinguished  among  the  princes  of  India  as  an 
enlightened  patron  of  learning  and  science.  To  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  languages  and  literature  of  Southern  India,  he  added  the 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  Persian,  and  English.  His  early  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  literary  pursuits,  and  his  freedom  from  the  prejudices  which 
might  have  operated  unfavourably  to  the  extension  of  researches  in 
science  conducted  on  European  principles,  may  probably  be  traced  to  his 
early  education  under  an  enlightened  Brahman,  who  had  been  a pupil  of 
the  celebrated  Schwartz.  His  Highness  ascended  the  musnud  on 
attaining  the  age  of  16,  the  period  of  majority  according  to  the  Hindu 
law,  in  1829.  A hospital,  schools,  and  a printing  establishment  were 
among  the  early  evidences  of  the  liberal  principles  of  his  rule;  but  the 
most  noble  proof  of  his  desire  to  extend  the  practical  benefits  of  true 
science  was  the  erection  of  an  Observatory  at  his  capital,  and  the 
appointment  of  an  able  English  Astronomer  to  the  superintendence  of 
this  fine  institution.  Here,  with  the  aid  of  a very  complete  collection  of 
excellent  instruments,  provided  by  the  Raja’s  liberality,  Mr.  Caldecott 
has  conducted  a regular  series  of  astronomical  and  meteorological 
observations,  has  annually  published  an  Astronomical  Ephemeris,  and 
given  instruction  in  the  Mathematical  School.  Of  the  talents  and 
acquirements  of  Mr.  Caldecott,  Sir  David  Brewster  made  honorable 
mention  in  a letter  to  our  distinguished  Vice-President,  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston,  adding,  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  results  of  a fine  series 
of  hourly  meteorological  observations  made  by  that  gentleman  for 
1839-40,  which  he  had  found  to  possess  peculiar  interest  and  value. 
Mr.  Caldecott  himself  informed  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  in  1843,  that 
his  magnetic  and  meteorological  observations  were  conducted  on  the  plan 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  were  made  regularly  every  fifteen  minutes, 
that  in  the  course  of  two  months  after  the  transit  instruments  had  been 
brought  into  use  upwards  of  9000  transits  had  been  taken,  and  the 
observations  reduced  exactly  as  at  Greenwich. 

From  such  active  use  of  the  means  of  discovery  furnished  at  so  great  a 
cost  by  the  liberality  of  a Hindu  Prince,  the  most  important  benefits, 
not  only  scientific,  but  moral,  might  be  expected  to  result  to  the  country 
over  which  the  Raja  px-esided.  The  early’  death  of  this  enlightened 
and  princely  patron  of  true  science  is  a subject  of  just  l’egret ; and  much 
anxiety  will  be  felt  until  it  shall  be  ascertained  that  the  Observatory’ 
and  the  other  institutions  which  he  so  munificently’  established,  will  not 
he  suffered  to  fall  into  decay’. 

Major  General  Vans  Kennedy,  of  the  Bombay  Armyr,  has  been 
long  known  to  the  public  as  a pi-ofound  Oriental  scholar,  and  an 
Antiquary’  and  Philologist  of  the  highest  order.  From  the  time  that  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Company’  in  1800,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  languages  and  literature  of  that  portion  of  India  wiiich 
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was  the  scene  of  his  official  occupation ; and  soon  became  conversant 
with  tire  Guzerati,  Mahratta,  and  Persian  languages.  Upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  in  1804,  he  became  one  of  its 
most  active  Members ; and  contributed  several  Memoirs  of  great 
interest  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.  Of  these  may  be  particu- 
larized two  papers  on  the  Ancient  Chronology  and  History  of  Persia, 
from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  commencement  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty, 
derived  from  original  authorities,  especially  the  work  of  Tabari,  and  the 
Shah  Nama;  the  first  part  of  these  was  published  in  the  second,  the 
latter  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions.  The  second  volume 
also  contains  a Memoir  on  Persian  Literature;  and  a notice  of  the 
religious  innovations  of  the  Emperor  Akber;  and  the  third,  Remarks  on 
the  Character  of  Mohammed.  The  same  volume  presents  also  a 
remarkable  paper  by  Major  Vans  Kennedy,  entitled  “Remarks  on  the 
sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of  Mill’s  History  of  British  India,”  in  which 
lie  has  zealously  vindicated  the  Hindus  from  the  severe  condemnations 
passed  upon  them  by  the  historian.  Concurrently  with  these  investiga- 
tions, Major  Vans  Kennedy  prosecuted  the  cultivation  of  the  vernacular 
dialects ; and  in  1 824,  published  a Dictionary  of  the  Mahratta  Language, 
in  two  parts;  the  first  containing  Mahratta  and  English,  and  the  second 
English  and  Mahratta.  With  the  exception  of  a very  short  Dictionary, 
by  Dr.  Carey,  this  was  the  first  attempt  to  provide  the  study  of 
the  Mahratta  language  with  so  indispensable  a requisite. 

From  the  literature  of  the  Mohammedans,  Major  Vans  Kennedy 
transferred  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  Sanskrit ; and  devoted  his 
principal  labours  thenceforward  to  the  sacred  language  and  literature  of 
the  Hindus.  Besides  various  communications  of  minor  importance,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Calcutta  Quarterly  Oriental  Review  and  to  the  Asiatic 
Journal  in  this  country,  General  Vans  Kennedy  published  two  works  of 
great  interest  and  importance  upon  the  subjects  of  Ancient  Language  and 
Mythology.  The  first  is  entitled  “Researches  into  the  Origin  and 
Affinity  of  the  Principal  Languages  of  Asia  and  Europe,”  in  which  the 
structure  of  the  chief  branches  of  both  the  Semitic  and  Indo-Teutonic 
families  of  language  is  investigated ; and  the  relations  of  Sanskrit  with 
the  classical  and  Teutonic  tongues  established  by  a convincing  series  of 
indisputable  affinities.  The  learning  and  research  exhibited  in  this 
work  are  very  remarkable ; and  extensive  familiarity  is  exhibited,  not 
only  with  Oriental  writers,  but  with  classical  and  German  authorities, — 
a familiarity  the  more  worthy  of  notice  as  it  must  have  been  the  work 
of  assiduous  and  unassisted  study  in  India,  since  at  the  early  age  at 
which  Mr.  Vans  Kennedy  must  have  joined  the  army  as  a Cadet,  it  was 
impossible  that  he  could  have  brought  with  him  more  than  the  merest 
rudiments  at  least  of  such  proficiency. 

The  same  amount  of  learning  and  research  characterizes  the  other 
work  upon  which  also  the  reputation  of  General  Vans  Kennedy  mainly 
depends ; it  is  entitled  “Researches  into  the  Nature  and  Affinity  of 
Ancient  and  Hindu  Mythology:”  it  was  published  in  1831,  and  is  the 
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only  work  extant  in  the  English  language,  in  which  the  agreements  and 
differences  of  the  religious  systems  of  the  ancient  world  are  fully  and 
distinctly  pointed  out.  In  this,  and  in  his  preceding  work  upon  the 
affinities  of  language,  the  author  has  intimated  an  opinion  that  we  must 
look  to  Babylon  for  the  origin  of  the  Sanskrit  speech  and  of  the  Hindu 
Mythology. 

Subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the  last  named  work,  General 
Vans  Kennedy  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  a paper  on  the  Vedanta  Philosophy  of  the  Hindus,  in  which  he 
attempted  to  vindicate  the  system  from  the  charge  of  materialism  which 
some  of  the  expressions  current  among  its  cultivators  would  seem  to 
attach  to  it.  This  paper,  as  the  Society  will  remember,  gave  rise  to  a 
rather  lively  controversy  between  Sir  Graves  Haugliton  and  General 
Vans  Kennedy,  in  which  the  former  justified  the  views  taken  by  Mr. 
Colebrooke  of  the  Vedanta  doctrines.  The  subject  was  discussed  in 
several  communications  in  the  Asiatic  Monthly  Journal.  He  subse- 
quently communicated  to  the  Society  a paper  on  Mohammedan  Law, 
which  is  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal. 

Besides  the  literary  labours  of  General  Vans  Kennedy,  he  was  for 
some  years  Oriental  translator  to  the  Government  of  Bombay ; and  for  a 
still  longer  period  held  the  office  of  Judge  Advocate  General.  He  was 
latterly  President  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Junior  Members  of 
the  Civil  Service  ; and  for  some  time  held  the  post  of  President  of  the 
Bombay  Literary  Society. 

The  Right  Honorable  Sir  Edward  IIvde  East,  Bart,  had  long 
been  known  to  the  profession,  of  which  he  was  a distinguished  member, 
by  his  valuable  Reports ; he  was  raised  to  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  at  Calcutta,  and  retired  from  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice  after  an  able  service  of  many  years.  Some  years  after  his 
return  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  Indian  Judges,  to  sit  on  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  at  the  hearing  of  appeals  from  the 
Courts  of  Sudder  Adawlut  at  the  Indian  Presidencies.  He  took  a warm 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  this  Society;  and  for  several  years 
rendered  valuable  assistance  as  a Member  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  William  Oliver  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company 
as  a writer,  on  the  Madras  Establishment,  in  1801,  at  a time  when  the 
Junior  Civil  Servants  of  the  three  Presidencies  were  prepared  for  their 
future  duties  by  instruction  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  that  could 
fit  them  for  the  most  efficient  discharge  of  their  public  functions  in  the 
College  established  at  Calcutta  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley.  Mr.  Oliver 
was  among  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  his  time  at  that  noble 
seminary,  having  obtained  the  highest  rewards  for  his  attainments  in 
Arabic  and  Persian,  and  prizes  for  classical  knowledge.  His  career  in 
the  service  was  highly  honourable,  having  risen  through  successive 
gradations  to  offices  of  the  highest  trust  and  responsibility  on  the  Bench 
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of  the  Sudder  Court  of  Judicature,  and  eventually  in  the  Council  Board 
of  the  Madras  Government.  While  discharging  the  onerous  duties  of 
his  judicial  office  and  of  Persian  translator  to  the  Government  of  Madras, 
Mr.  Oliver  never  ceased  to  indulge  his  elegant  taste  hy  cultivating  the 
study  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  of  French  and  Italian  literature,  with 
which  he  was  extensively  acquainted,  keeping  up  at  the  same  time  an 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  writers  of  his  own  country,  both  of  the  ho- 
noured dead,  and  the  distinguished  living  authors.  Mr.  Oliver  retire 
from  the  service  in  1836. 

The  early  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Tnorr,  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at 
Ningpo,  has  deprived  the  State  of  the  services  of  a very  distinguished 
public  servant ; and  has  disappointed  the  reasonable  hopes  of  the  Society 
that  much  valuable  information  would  have  been  derived  to  the  world 
from  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language,  and  the  zeal  for 
acquiring  and  communicating  information,  which  that  gentleman  was 
known  to  possess  in  a more  than  ordinary  degree. 

In  the  course  of  a short  hut  active  life,  Mr.  Thom  had  resided  some 
years  in  Caracas  and  in  Mexico;  and  had  passed  a year  in  France  before 
he  proceeded  to  China.  He  applied  himself  with  indefatigable  zeal  to 
the  study  of  the  language  and  literature  of  China,  devoting  to  that 
object,  not  only  the  hours  which  could  fairly  he  spared  from  the  duties 
of  a mercantile  life,  but  many  which  prudent  attention  to  health,  and  a 
less  earnest  zeal,  would  have  yielded  to  recreation  and  rest.  In  the  third 
year  of  his  residence,  “ he  was  able,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Morrison  and 
Mr.  Gutzlaff,  to  plead  a cause  in  the  Mandarin,  or  Court  dialect.”  In 
1888  he  published  a translation  into  English  of  a Chinese  tale,  entitled 
“The  Lasting  Resentment  of  Miss  Keaou  Lwan  Wang;”  which  he 
enriched  with  copious  notes.  This  work  has  since  been  translated  into 
German  by  Professor  Bottger.  In  1840,  he  put  forth  into  Chinese  a 
version  of  AEsop’s  Fables;  and  in  1843,  printed  at  his  own  expense,  and 
liberally  presented  to  many  public  bodies  and  to  individuals  at  the  five 
Consular  Ports,  his  “Chinese  and  English  Vocabulary.” 

These  works  have  received  high  commendation  from  Professor 
Stanislas  Julien,  and  other  competent  judges  of  their  merit. 

But  Mr.  Thom’s  was  not  mere  scholar’s  knowledge : the  powers  of 
usefulness  which  his  acquirements  had  given  were  actively  employed  for 
the  public  good  during  the  late  stirring  events  in  China.  His  gallantry 
in  bearing  a flag  of  truce  to  Amoy,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life, 
entitled  him  to  the  honorable  commendations  of  our  military  and  naval 
commanders.  In  the  Canton  river  his  conduct  was  noticed  by  Sir  Hugh 
Gough ; and  at  the  battle  of  Chinhai  his  benevolent  heart  reaped  the 
conscious  reward  which  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  500  Chinese  imparted, 
For  half  a year  he  was  charged  with  the  civil  administration  of  the  city 
and  district  of  Chinhai,  where  his  conduct  met  the  approbation  of  his 
Government,  and  drew  from  the  Chinese  functionary,  Elepoo,  the 
remarkable  words,  “I  thank  you  for  your  civil  Mandarinship  at  Chinhai, 
it  has  gained  for  you  a great  name  in  China.” 
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A succession  of  feverish  attacks,  commencing  in  1841,  after  exposure 
at  the  siege  of  Canton,  and  returning  after  repeated  exhausting  fatigues 
while  serving  his  country  regardless  of  his  own  health,  so  affected  his 
constitution,  that  he  was  at  length  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  seek 
relief  by  a temporary  intermission  of  his  public  duties.  But  however 
urgent  his  own  need  of  relief,  he  would  not  abandon  his  post  before  the 
arrival  of  his  appointed  successor.  His  honorable  zeal  led  to  a fatal 
result ; and  he  ended  his  days  on  the  post  of  duty. 

Captain  T.  Postans  was  attached  to  the  Political  Agency  in  Western 
India,  or  Cutch  and  Sindh;  and  soon  exhibited  a peculiar  talent  for  ex- 
ploring, and  illustrating  both  by  pen  and  pencil,  the  ancient  remains 
found  in  those  countries,  their  past  history  and  their  actual  condition. 
He  was  in  consequence  selected  to  take  off  accurate  copies  of  the  cele- 
brated Girnar  inscription,  and  the  Report  which  he  submitted  on  that 
occasion  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
for  October  1838.  It  comprises,  not  only  descriptions  and  sketches  of 
the  Hill  of  Girnar,  and  the  vicinity  of  Junagar,  but  of  the  Temple  of 
Somnath,  with  many  interesting  details  regarding  that  structure.  The 
communication  is  entitled  “ Notes  of  a Journey  to  Girnar,  in  the 
Province  of  Kattywar,  for  the  purpose  of  copying  the  ancient  Inscrip- 
tions upon  the  Rock  near  that  place,  undertaken  by  order  of  the 
Bombay  Government.”  It  does  not  bear  the  name  of  the  author  ; but 
is  well  known  to  be  the  work  of  Captain  Postans,  and  is  of  great 
vivacity  and  interest. 

The  Author  had  previously  published  in  the  same  collection  an 
Account  of  the  Ruins  of  Mandavi,  and  of  the  legends  current  in  Gujarat 
respecting  the  coins  known  by  the  name  of  Garddhaba,  or  Gadhiya. 
(Journ.  As.  Beng.  Aug.  1837.) 

Subsequently  to  his  visit  to  Girnar  we  find  several  contributions  to 
the  same  Journal;  as  in  1838,  the  Expedition  of  Chach,  which  was 
followed  by  a translation  of  the  Chach  Nama  ; the  History  of  the  first 
Invasion  of  Sindh  by  the  Mohammedans,  published  in  March  and  April, 
1841.  In  the  same  year  he  published  a description  of  the  City  of 
Shikarpur.  An  Account  of  the  ancient  Temple  of  Bhadrasir  appeared 
in  1838.  In  January,  1843,  an  Official  Report  by  him  on  Upper  Sindh 
and  the  Eastern  part  of  Cutch  was  published  in  the  same  Journal; 
and  in  1845,  he  contributed  to  it  a translation  of  the  Tohfet  ul  Kiram, 
which  he  considered  as  a most  authentic,  although  concise,  history  of 
the  early  conquest  of  Sindh. 

In  1842  Lieut.  Postans  paid  a visit  to  this  country,  and  continued 
his  endeavours  to  make  the  condition  of  Sindh  accurately  understood  in 
England.  With  this  view,  he  published  a work,  entitled  “ Personal 
Observations  on  Sindh;  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  its  Inhabitants; 
and  its  Capabilities  ;”  and  another  denominated  “ Observations  on  the 
Increase  of  Commerce  by  means  of  the  River  Indus.” — Although 
opposed  to  the  political  measures  pursued  in  Sindh,  Captain  Postans 
seems  to  have  entertained  a favorable  opinion  of  the  eventual  sub- 
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servience  of  the  Province  to  the  interests  of  British  trade.  Captain 
Postans  is  the  Author  also  of  a useful  little  work,  addressed  to  the 
Junior  Members  of  the  Company’s  Military  Service,  entitled  “Hints  to 
Cadets.” 

The  merits  of  Captain  Postans  as  an  artist  are  only  to  be  gathered 
from  the  few  specimens  which  appear  in  the  communications  referred 
to,  or  from  the  illustrations  which  accompany  the  lively  and  intelligent 
works  on  Western  India  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Postans. 
There  are,  however,  in  the  Library  of  the  India  House  a much  greater 
number  of  drawings  of  architectural  remains  and  costumes,  which  dis- 
play a more  than  ordinary  degree  of  artistical  ability  ; and  which  have 
the  character  of  accuracy,  as  well  as  of  graphic  delineation.  Great  hope 
had  been  entertained  that  the  peculiar  talents  of  Captain  Postans  in  this 
respect  would  have  been  directed  by  the  Government  of  India  to  the 
delineation  of  those  remains  of  ancient  architecture,  for  the  preservation 
or  record  of  which  the  Society  addressed  the  Honorable  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company.  Instructions,  it  is  but  justice  to 
the  Court  to  observe,  were  in  consequence  sent  out  to  India,  to  give 
effect  to  the  Society’s  recommendations ; and  to  no  more  capable,  or 
more  zealous  hand,  could  the  duty  have  been  entrusted.  Circumstances 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted  delayed,  however,  the  employment  of 
Captain  Postans  in  this  capacity ; and  his  decease  has  frustrated  the 
hope  of  seeing  the  antiquities  of  Western  India  perpetuated  by  his 
skill. 

Of  Lord  Metcalfe,  his  eminent  virtues,  his  statesmanlike  abilities, 
his  splendid  career  of  public  service,  this  is  not  a suitable  place  to  speak. 
His  country  knows  them  from  better  sources,  and  gratefully  acknow- 
ledges them.  The  Society  deeply  deplores  the  loss  of  so  great  and  good 
a man. 

Since  our  last  Anniversary  Meeting,  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  Tenth 
Volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  have  been  printed,  containing  two 
portions  of  the  Memoir  of  Major  Rawlinson  on  the  great  Inscription  of 
Behistun.  In  editing  these  very  curious  and  important  papers,  the 
Council  have  deemed  themselves  warranted  in  deviating  from  their 
ordinary  course  of  publication  by  appropriating  the  two  entire  Parts  of 
Volume  X.  of  the  Journal  exclusively  to  Major  Rawlinson’s  work,  so 
that  when  the  whole  shall  have  issued  from  the  press,  it  may  be  bound 
up  as  a separate  work.  The  Ninth  Volume  has  in  the  mean  time  pro- 
ceeded; and  has  been  occupied  with  papers  on  various  subjects,  selected 
for  publication  in  the  usual  mode. 

The  parts  of  the  Tenth  Volume  already  published  contain  the  three 
first  sections  of  Major  Rawlinson’s  Memoir.  The  fourth  and  fifth  chap- 
ters, which  are  now  in  the  Printer’s  hands,  carry  the  investigation  from 
the  letters  to  the  words  of  the  Inscription.  They  will  be  followed  by  a 
Dictionary  of  the  language,  which  will  be  not  merely  a list  of  words,  but 
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will  also  include  the  geographical  and  historical  views  deducible  from 
the  Monument. 

In  recent  letters,  Major  Rawlinson  states  that  he  is  now  engaged 
upon  the  Inscriptions  on  the  magnificent  monuments  dug  up  at  Nimrud, 
by  Mr.  Layard,  on  which  he  has  discovered  the  names  of  several 
monarchs  of  the  great  Assyrian  dynasty,  of  whom  the  histories  now 
extant  present  no  notices  beyond  their  names.  With  these  inscriptions 
there  have  been  discovered  bas-reliefs  exhibiting  the  elephant,  lion, 
rhinoceros,  camel,  bull,  baboon,  and  monkey,  from  which  Major  Raw- 
linson infers  that  they  will  be  found  to  record  some  Indian  conquest. 
Still  later  researches  tend  to  connect  the  civilization  of  the  Tigris  with 
that  of  the  Nile,  by  the  discovery  of  sphinxes,  scarabsei,  cartouches,  and 
other  emblems  peculiar  to  Egypt.  Major  Rawlinson  promises  a chapter 
on  the  languages  and  characters  of  these  Assyrian  Monuments. 

The  Council  adverts  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  recent  establishment 
at  Hong  Kong  of  an  Asiatic  Society  of  China,  for  the  investigation  of 
arts,  sciences,  and  literature,  in  relation  to  that  country.  A communica- 
tion has  just  been  received  from  that  body,  from  which  it  appears  that 
its  laws  were  passed,  and  the  office-bearers  appointed  at  a Meeting  held 
on  the  19th  January,  and  that  the  Presidentship  has  been  accepted  by 
His  Excellency,  Sir  John  Davis,  the  Governor  of  the  island. 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  our  more  intimate  relations  with  that 
great  and  interesting  empire,  it  has  been  the  desire  of  this  Society  to 
obtain,  through  the  aid  of  the  influential  and  scientific  persons  there 
employed  by  our  Government,  or  engaged  in  commerce,  such  informa- 
tion as  their  respective  positions  might  enable  them  to  afford  on  the 
subjects  of  investigation  which  we  are  associated  to  pursue.  In  further- 
ance of  this  object,  the  Council  had  transmitted  lists  of  questions  to  the 
Governor  and  Consuls,  and  other  persons,  from  some  of  whom  papers  of 
considerable  interest  have  been  received,  and  read  at  our  Meetings.  But 
the  fruits  of  such  a course  of  inquiry  must  be  far  less  valuable  than 
those  which  may  be  expected  to  reward  the  labours  of  a body  associated 
in  the  country  itself,  collecting  information,  and  putting  forth  inquiries 
systematically  prepared  and  arranged  on  all  the  topics  of  interest  which 
will  present  themselves  to  their  notice.  The  Council  may  safely  give 
assurance  that  all  assistance  or  co-operation  which  it  may  be  in  their 
power  to  afford,  will  readily  be  extended  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  China, 
as  it  has  been  to  other  bodies  associated  in  different  parts  of  Asia  for 
purposes  of  local  investigation,  historical,  scientific,  or  general. 

The  Report  of  the  Auditors,  which  will  be  laid  before  the  Meeting, 
will  show  a diminution  in  the  balance  at  the  close  of  the  last  year  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  preceding  twelve  months.  This  diminution 
was  anticipated  in  the  Report  of  1816 ; but  when  it  is  observed  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  increased  expenditure  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  desire  of  the  Society  to  do  the  most  ample  and  speedy  justice  to  the 
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interesting  discoveries  of  Major  Rawlinson  which  they  have  undertaken 
to  bring  before  the  world,  the  Council  are  animated  with  the  hope  tha 
the  number  of  their  Members  will  be  increased  by  many  persons  who 
may  desire  to  co-operate  in  the  furtherance  of  inquiries  and  investigations 
which  are  exciting  the  most  lively  interest  throughout  Europe. 

The  following  Report  has  been  received  by  the  Council  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  : — 

The  only  work  published  by  the  Fund  since  the  last  yearly  Meeting 
of  the  Society  is  the  “Biographical  Notices  of  Persian  Poets;  with  critical 
and  Explanatory  Remarks ; by  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley, 
Bart.,”  edited  by  the  Rev.  James  Reynolds,  the  Secretary  of  the  Fund, 
who  has  prefixed  to  the  work  a Memoir  of  Sir  Gore  of  considerable  length, 
the  materials  for  which  were  collected  from  original  and  authentic  sources, 
the  liberal  confidence  of  Lady  Ouseley  having  entrusted  to  the  editor  the 
use  of  the  interesting  J ournal  of  Sir  Gore  Ouseley’s  residence  in  Persia,  and 
the  diary  of  his  homeward  route  through  Russia,  together  with  various 
letters  and  family  memorials.  The  “Biographical  Notices”  of  the 
learned  author  constitute  but  a small  portion  of  a projected  work  of  a 
considerably  larger  extent,  to  which,  if  his  life  had  been  spared,  Sir 
Gore  Ouseley  designed  to  have  devoted  much  time  and  attention;  and 
to  perfect  which  he  had  resolved  to  draw  largely  from  the  stores  of 
information  which  his  admirable  collection  of  MSS.  afforded.  The  work 
is,  however,  interesting.  It  is  interspersed  with  many  well-chosen 
quotations  from  Persian  poets ; it  arranges  and  condenses  in  a pleasing 
manner  all  that  was  already  known  respecting  them,  and  it  supplies  the 
reader  with  many  curious  incidents  which  were  entirely  novel. 

To  the  “Biographical  Notices”  are  subjoined  various  original  frag- 
ments and  translations ; and  three  or  four  papers  of  remarks,  criticisms, 
&c.,  which  illustrate  Sir  Gore  Ouseley’s  zeal  and  success  in  the  pro- 
secution of  his  Oriental  studies  at  an  early  age,  and  wrhich  are  reprinted 
from  the  “Oriental  Collections.” 

The  second  and  last  volume  of  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy’s  valuable  work, 
entitled  “Histoire  de  Litterature  Hindoui  et  Ilindoustani,”  is  com- 
pleted, and  will  shortly  be  distributed  to  the  subscribers  of  the  Fund ; 
and  the  printing  of  the  several  works,  portions  of  which  have  already 
been  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee,  is  being  continued 
with  as  little  delay  as  the  extent  and  costliness  of  those  works  will 
admit  of. 

The  Text  Society  has  completed  during  the  past  year  the  two  works 
which  were  announced,  at  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting,  as  nearly  ready 
for  publication, — the  “Dasa  Kumara  Charitra,”  edited  by  Professor 
Wilson;  and  the  second  and  concluding  portion  of  the  “ Sharistani,”  by 
the  Rev.  William  Cureton.  They  have  also  contributed  to  an  edition 
of  the  “History  of  the  Almohades,”  in  the  original  Arabic,  edited  by  Dr. 
R.  P.  A.  Dozy,  which  has  been  completed,  and  will  soon  be  circulated. 
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AUDITORS’  REPORT. 

The  Auditors  appointed  to  examine  the  Society’s  Accounts  for  the 
year  1846  have  the  honor  to  report  that  having  carefully  discharged  that 
duty,  they  have  found  the  entries  in  the  Books  to  he  duly  authenticated 
by  receipts  and  vouchers,  and  the  Accounts  throughout  to  be  correctly 
kept. 

The  Receipts  of  the  year  amount  to  1030/.  12s.  5 d.,  of  which 
706/.  13s.  0 d.  was  the  produce  of  Annual  Subscriptions,  Compositions, 
and  Admission  Fees.  The  other  items  comprise  the  very  liberal  donation 
of  100/.  by  the  late  Treasurer,  Mr.  James  Alexander;  the  annual  grant  of 
100  Guineas  from  the  East  India  Company;  and  the  payment  of  the 
diminished  contribution  of  30 /.  for  the  year  1845  by  the  Oriental 
Translation  Fund,  that  for  1846  being  still  in  arrear.  The  amount 
received  within  the  year  from  the  sale  of  the  Society’s  publications  is 
32 /.  7s.  7 d.,  exhibiting  an  increase  on  the  product  of  former  years  under 
that  head. 

The  funded  property  of  the  Society  having  undergone  no  alteration, 
the  usual  dividends  have  been  received. 

The  total  amount  of  charges  is  12021.  12s.  S<7.,  being  559 /.  19s.  4 d. 
above  the  expenditure  of  the  preceding  year,  and  262/.  above  the  actual 
receipts  of  the  year.  It  necessarily  follows  that  the  Balance  at  the  close 
of  1846  is  less  than  that  at  the  end  of  1845  by  an  equal  amount,  that  of 
the  last  year  being  329/.  7s.  5(1.,  while  that  of  the  preceding  year  was 
591/.  7s.  5 d.  The  difference,  however,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
noticed  in  the  Report  of  the  Auditors  of  1845,  that  the  Printer’s  bill 
for  that  year  had  not  been  sent  in ; and  by  the  greatly  increased  expen- 
diture under  the  heads  of  printing  and  lithography  incurred  in  the 
publication  of  the  important  papers  received  from  Major  Rawlinson. 

N.  Bland,  {Auditor  on  the  part 

" of  the  Council. 

Holt  Mackenzie,  | Auditors  on  the 

II.  T.  PlUNSEP,  ) part  of  the  Society. 


Royal  Asiatic  Society’s  House, 
April  29,  1847. 


Abstract  op  Receipts  and  Expenditure,  from  1st  of  January  to  31st  of  December,  1846. 
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Dr.  Royle  said  that  a motion  had  been  put  into  his  hands  which  he 
could  have  desired  had  been  intrusted  to  some  person  more  influential 
than  himself,  and  more  able  to  do  justice  to  the  valuable  summary  of 
the  Society’s  acts  which  had  been  just  read.  The  facts  which  had  been 
so  fully  detailed  in  the  Report  had  been  heard  by  all  present,  and  he  felt 
assured  that  they  would  be  highly  appreciated.  He  would  therefore 
move — 

“That  this  Meeting  approve  and  adopt  the  Report  of  the  Council 
which  has  been  now  read,  and  likewise  the  Report  submitted  by  the 
Auditors,  to  whom  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  for  their  able 
discharge  of  the  duty  intrusted  to  them.” 

Carried  unanimously. 

Sir  George  Staunton  in  rising  to  move  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President  said,  that  notwithstanding  the  onerous  duties  that  had  devolved 
upon  the  noble  President,  in  consequence  of  the  high  and  arduous  station 
to  which  Her  Majesty’s  Government  had  called  him,  it  was  most  gra- 
tifying that  his  Lordship  still  continued  to  evince  his  regard  for  the 
Society  by  honoring  the  Meeting  with  his  presence : it  was  gratifying 
to  see  that  the  performance  of  political  duties  was  not  incompatible  with 
an  attention  to  literary  and  scientific  engagements;  and  that  whether 
in  his  retirement  at  Kensington,  or  at  his  official  residence  at  the  Ad- 
miralty, his  Lordship  was  alive  to  the  interests  of  this  Society,  whichh  e 
justly  regarded  as  a means  of  drawing  the  too  dormant  attention  of  the 
people  of  England  to  the  affairs  of  so  important  and  interesting  a portion 
of  the  Empire. 

Sir  George  concluded  by  moving  “That  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Meeting  be  presented  to  the  Earl  of  Auckland  for  his  kindness  in  taking 
the  Chair  on  the  present  occasion,  and  for  the  interest  which  he 
continues  to  take  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Society.” 

Lord  Aucki.and,  in  acknowledging  with  gratitude  the  vote  passed 
in  his  favour,  said  that  his  feelings  were  mingled  with  the  regret  that  he 
was  not  able  to  give  more  attention  to  the  working  of  the  Society,  whose 
importance  had  suffered  no  diminution  in  his  opinion,  although  his 
opportunities  of  attending  its  Meetings  had  been  much  curtailed.  He 
had  lost  none  of  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  everything  connected  with 
the  East:  he  was  still  as  warmly  impressed  as  ever  with  the  recol- 
lections of  India ; and  he  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  aiding  in 
anything  that  might  add  prosperity  to  the  people  of  Hindustan,  or  throw 
light  upon  their  history  and  antiquities.  He  congratulated  the  Society 
upon  its  condition:  with  regard  to  its  financial  state,  it  was  true  he 
could  not  say  it  was  highly  prosperous;  but,  at  all  events,  though  in  no 
great  degree,  the  income  of  the  present  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
preceding  year ; and  though  some  of  its  valuable  supporters  were  gone 
from  us,  the  whole  number  was  increased  by  new  accessions,  and  their 
leading  Members  yet  remained,  by  whose  efforts  the  reputation  of  the 
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Society  would  be  extended  and  raised ; when  he  mentioned  the  names  of 
Wilson,  Bland,  and  some  others  now  present,  he  was  sure  that  they 
would  be  received  as  a guarantee  of  the  Society’s  continued  efficiency. 
The  publications  issued  during  the  past  year  were  more  numerous  than 
usual,  and  their  interest  was  of  an  increasing  order.  But  in  this  de- 
partment, the  great  feature  was  the  Memoir  of  Major  Rawlinson.  His 
Lordship  said,  that  he  might  take  some  credit  to  himself  in  having 
stimulated  Major  Rawlinson  to  the  prosecution  of  researches,  both  in 
Afghanistan  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Tigris,  the  results  of  which  had 
raised  that  officer’s  name  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  learned  of 
Europe,  and  had  reflected  honour  upon  this  Society,  and  upon  the 
service  in  which  he  was  engaged — researches  which  would  throw  a 
steady  light  upon  Ancient  History  and  Philology,  and  which  were 
especially  valuable  as  opening  a new  field  for  the  prosecution  of  further 
investigations  that  promised  to  be  still  more  productive.  This  Society 
had  done  itself  credit  in  bringing  before  the  world,  at  a considerable 
expense,  the  results  of  Major  Rawlinson’s  labours,  in  the  volume  of 
which  a considerable  portion  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Members : 
and  he  dwelt  with  great  earnestness  on  the  credit  which  was  due  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Norris,  for  the  ability  and  accuracy 
with  which  he  had  edited  this  valuable  Memoir  in  the  absence  of  the 
writer,  whose  official  employment  at  Baghdad  prevented  him  from 
revising  his  work  as  it  passed  through  the  press. 

His  Lordship  concluded  by  expressing  his  most  anxious  wish  that 
the  Society  should  continue  to  increase  in  prosperity  and  usefulness. 

General  De  la  Motte  moved,  “That  the  Meeting  desire  to  express 
their  high  sense  of  the  attention  bestowed  on  the  affairs  of  the  Society 
during  the  past  year  by  the  Director,  Vice-Presidents,  and  the  Council, 
to  whom  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due.” 

This  motion  was  duly  seconded,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Professor  Wilson  rose  to  thank  the  Meeting  for  their  appreciation 
of  the  services  which  the  Council  had  been  able  to  render  in  conducting 
the  business  of  the  Society.  His  own  labours  had  of^  late  been  lighter 
than  usual; — not  from  any  reluctance  to  contribute  to  the  Journal,  but 
because  so  many  valuable  papers  had  been  communicated,  that  the  duty 
of  adding  anything  himself  had  been  quite  unnecessary ; he  should, 
however,  always  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  promote  by  every  means 
in  his  power  the  credit  and  prosperity  of  the  Society,  and  would  not 
fail  to  devote  his  leisure  to  that  effect  upon  all  occasions  when  it  should 
be  necessary. 

Robert  Hunter,  Esq.  rose  to  move  “That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting 
be  given  to  the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Librarian,  for  their  zealous 
services  during  the  past  year.” 
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The  motion  was  seconded  by  S.  Ball,  Esq.  and  carried  unanimously. 

R.  Clarke,  Esq.  returned  thanks  for  the  vote  of  approbation  with 
which  he  had  been  honoured, — and  assured  the  Meeting  that  such  services 
as  it  was  in  his  power  to  give,  it  afforded  him  very  high  satisfaction  to 
render,  in  furtherance  of  the  interesting  objects  which  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society. 

There  was  one  department  of  the  Secretary’s  labours,  on  the  due  per- 
formance of  which  much  of  the  credit  of  the  Society  depended — he 
meant  the  duty  of  editing  the  Society’s  Journal : that  duty  had  assumed 
a peculiar  importance  and  was  attended  with  far  more  than  ordinary 
difficulty  and  delicacy,  in  bringing  out  the  great  results  of  Major  Raw- 
linson’s  most  curious  and  most  valuable  discoveries.  The  task  was  one 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  himself  to  perform.  Happily, 
however,  he  had  a colleague  whose  merits  it  had  often  been  his  high 
gratification  to  allude  to— they  now  had  come  forth  so  prominently  that 
no  one  who  took  an  interest  in  these  important  researches  could  be  un- 
acquainted with  the  part  Mr.  Norris  had  taken  in  bringing  them  before 
the  world.  The  most  competent  judge  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Norris’s  labours 
is  the  author  himself,  and  he  had  acknowledged  that  for  Mr.  Norris’s 
assistance  he  could  find  no  words  that  could  express  his  obligation.  Mr. 
Clarke  said  that  he  had  heard  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  commenda- 
tion bestowed  on  Mr.  Norris  by  the  noble  President  of  the  Society,  who 
duly  appreciated  the  value  of  his  services  to  the  Society ; and  he  could 
assure  the  Meeting  that  the  zealous  and  laborious  devotion  by  that  gen- 
tleman of  his  attention,  his  discriminating  sagacity,  and  his  various  phi- 
lological knowledge  to  the  difficult  task  he  is  so  ably  accomplishing, 
entitle  him  to  their  especial  notice  and  approbation. 

Charles  Elliott,  Esq.,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  just  passed, 
said  that  this  was  the  first  time  in  which  he  had  been  able  to  congratulate 
the  Society  on  a diminution  of  the  balance  in  their  favour;  but  he 
might  say  now  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  circumstance,  because  it  arose 
from  the  expenses  incurred  in  bringing  before  the  public  a most 
valuable  Memoir,  which  would  contribute  to  extend  its  fame,  and  enable 
it  to  look  forward  with  better  prospects  than  heretofore,  to  enlarged 
support  from  all  who  desired  to  extend  the  field  of  Eastern  Research. 

J.  Shakespeare,  Esq.  the  Librarian  of  the  Society,  returned  thanks. 

H.  T.  Prinsep,  Esq.  said  “ Although  the  subject  has  already  been 
more  than  once  adverted  to,  yet  I am  sure  I need  make  no  apology  for 
again  drawing  attention  to  the  wonderful  discoveries  achieved  by  our 
countryman  in  the  land  of  classic  story,  and  upon  records  left  by  the 
actors  of  history  in  the  days  of  Cyrus  and  his  successors.  Every  one 
connected  with  this  Society  must  feel  that  its  credit  has  been  enhanced, 
and  its  character  elevated,  by  its  having  been  made  the  channel  for  com- 
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municating  these  discoveries  to  the  world.  The  Journals  in  which  they 
are  given  have  penetrated  into  boudoirs,  and  have  been  read  in  places  and 
by  persons  with  whom  the  lore  of  the  East  had  hitherto  been  held  in 
very  small  respect ; who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  declaring  that  heaps 
of  rubbish  only  had  been  dug  out  of  Sanscrit  ruins.  I myself,  have  wit- 
nessed the  keen  interest  with  which  these  papers  of  Major  Rawlinson 
have  been  read;  for  having  recently  visited  Paris,  I carried  with  me 
several  extra  copies,  and  found  them  to  be  most  acceptable  presents,  not 
to  literary  men  only,  but  to  men  of  station  and  rank,  who  were  busily 
engaged  in  the  engrossing  occupations  of  public  life;  and  when  I re- 
turned to  London  I learned  without  surprise  that  the  numbers  of  our 
Journal  containing  these  articles  were  included  in  an  order  for  books  for 
the  special  service  of  the  Tuileries  which  came  hither  under  the  Royal 
hand.  Now,  to  whom  are  we  principally  indebted  for  the  credit  thus 
gained?  Could  the  Society  have  undertaken,  or  if  it  had  undertaken, 
could  it  have  worthily  executed  a work  of  this  description  with  any  of 
the  ordinary  inducements  that  its  small  means,  or  the  zeal  of  members 
engaged  in  other  occupations  might  have  enabled  it  to  command?  No; 
we  are  eminently  fortunate  in  possessing  an  Under-Secretary  who  unites 
more  varied  learning,  and  more  rare  and  extensive  research  and  intelli- 
gence than  I have  ever  seen  combined  in  the  same  individual;  and 
when  I declare  this,  I make  no  exception  for  my  own  lamented 
brother,  whose  example  rises  naturally  to  my  mind  while  drawing 
attention  to  the  more  extended  labours  of  another  in  the  same  field. 
Next  to  Major  Rawlinson  himself,  from  whom  God  forbid  that  I 
should  detract  one  iota  of  the  glory  of  this  discovery,  next  to  him  the 
Society  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Norris  that  the  eulogies  and 
public  testimonies  that  we  can  confer  will  hardly  repay.  I only  wish 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  this  Society  to  bestow  some  more  solid  and 
substantial  proof  of  its  sense  of  these  obligations.  Failing  the  power, 
though  not  the  will  of  so  displaying  our  sentiments,  we  owe  it  to  Mr. 
Norris  to  make  acknowledgment  that  to  his  exertions  in  the  thorough 
mastery  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  his  care  in  superintending  the  pre- 
paration of  the  types,  and  in  the  collation  and  correction  of  the  manu- 
script and  lithographed  copies,  the  public  is  indebted  for  the  justice  that 
has  been  done  to  Major  Rawlinson  in  the  recent  publication  of  his 
essays.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  we  have  had 
to  express  our  obligations.  It  is  only  this  time  last  year  that  a special 
vote  of  thanks  was  recorded  for  labours  of  the  same  kind  bestowed  upon 
the  inscription  of  Kapur  di  Giri,  which  was  brought  over  by  Mr.  Mas- 
son, as  taken  off  by  him  by  impressing  cloths  upon  the  rock,  in  a 
condition  which  appeared  beyond  the  possibility  of  unravelling,  and 
restoring  to  shape  and  sense.  This  inscription  possesses  an  interest, 
second  only  to  those  which  have  been  interpreted  by  Major  Rawlinson, 
or  are  now  engaging  the  attention  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  arrow- 
headed  field;  and  I have  heard  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  may 
shortly  expect  its  translation  from  our  learned  Director,  Professor  Wil- 
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son.  But  these  services,  great  as  they  are,  are  far  from  being  the  only 
ones  rendered  by  our  Assistant-Secretary.  If  any  one  lights  upon  an 
ancient  relic  or  inscription,  that  he  seeks  in  vain  to  have  explained  else- 
where, he  goes  to  the  room  occupied  by  Mr.  Norris  upstairs ; and  rarely 
does  he  apply  in  vain.  This  I know  is  the  course  that  I myself  always 
pursue;  and  though  I fear  I must  at  times  have  been  a troublesome 
intruder,  I yet  trust  that  Mr.  Norris  will  continue  to  permit  me  to  con- 
sult him  on  the  same  friendly  terms;  and  I am  happy  thus  to  acknow- 
ledge the  value  I attach  to  that  permission.” — Mr.  Prinsep  then  moved 
the  following  Resolution : 

“ That  the  unceasing  and  laborious  attention  bestowed  by  Mr.  Norris 
in  editing  the  papers  received  from  Major  Rawlinson,  and  the  great 
powers  of  research,  and  the  learning  and  intelligence  which  he  has 
evinced  in  the  performance  of  that  important  and  delicate  duty,  entitle 
him  to  the  special  thanks  of  the  Society,  and  of  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  recent  discoveries  in  regard  to  the  cuneiform  character.” 

Colonel  Sykes  begged  to  claim  the  privilege  of  seconding  the  motion 
and  to  express  his  regret  that  the  Society  had  it  not  in  their  power  to 
afford  a more  substantial  proof  of  their  approbation  of  the  unwearied 
zeal  with  which  Mr.  Norris  performed  the  labours  of  his  office ; an  office 
requiring  no  ordinary  philological  and  antiquarian  knowledge,  as  well  as 
patient  industry.  Of  his  efficient  possession  of  this  knowledge  Mr. 
Norris  was  now  giving  ample  proofs  in  carrying  through  the  press  the 
important  memoir  which  had  added  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history 
of  Persia ; and  had  put  the  student  in  Philology  in  possession  of  a new  field 
of  research,  which  he  would  venture  to  pronounce  was  destined  to  afford 
a still  richer  produce  than  had  already  been  reaped  from  it.  Colonel 
Sykes  must  also  bear  testimony  to  the  readiness  and  courtesy  with 
which  Mr.  Norris  placed  the  ample  stores  of  his  mind  at  the  disposal  of 
every  inquirer,  of  whatever  country ; and  the  instances  were  numerous  in 
which  literary  aid  was  asked  and  cheerfully  granted. 

The  Motion  was  put  from  the  Chair,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  George  Staunton  said  that  he  was  anxious  before  the  Meeting 
adjourned  to  make  a few  observations  upon  three  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  pursuits  of  the  Society,  which  had  occurred  since  our 
last  Anniversary,  and  which  appeared  to  him  of  remarkable  interest. 
On  the  subject  of  the  first,  the  brilliant  and  important  discoveries  of 
Major  Rawlinson,  ample  justice  had  been  already  done  by  preceding 
speakers,  and  he  would  therefore  merely  add  that  they  certainly  rivalled, 
if  they  did  not  exceed,  in  interest  and  value,  those  which  originated 
with  our  distinguished  countryman  Dr.  Young,  and  were  followed  up 
by  the  French  Orientalist  Champollion.  They  reflected  lustre  both  on 
the  discoverer  himself  and  upon  the  Society  which  had  been  happily 
the  means  of  bringing  them  before  the  public.  The  next  circumstance 
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of  interest  to  which  he  wished  to  allude  was  the  establishment  of  a 
Branch  Asiatic  Society  in  China ; the  well-known  zeal  and  attainments 
of  Sir  John  Davis,  on  all  points  connected  with  Science  and  Literature 
in  China,  had  left  us  no  room  for  doubt  of  our  having  his  active  co-ope- 
ration in  promoting  the  objects  of  our  Society,  as  far  as  his  means  should 
extend ; but  we  were  hardly  prepared  to  anticipate  the  gratifying 
fact  that  in  so  young  a Colony  as  Hong  Kong,  a Colony  mainly  devoted 
to  commerce,  a sufficient  number  of  gentlemen  could  have  been  found, 
animated  with  similar  dispositions  and  prepared  to  unite  with  him  in 
same  cause.  We  might  confidently  expect  that  their  Branch  Society 
would  avail  itself  of  all  the  increased  facilities  which  now  exist  for 
gaining  information  respecting  China,  and  would  throw'  much  new 
and  important  light  upon  the  condition  of  that  ancient  and  extraordinary 
empire. 

The  last  point  to  which  he  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Meeting  was  the  recent  establishment  in  the  Metropolis  of  a Chinese 
Professorship.  He  said  he  was  the  more  anxious  to  say  a few  words  on 
the  subject,  as  he  was  in  some  degree  personally  responsible  for  the 
proposal,  and  was  aware  that  there  were  persons,  for  whose  opinions  and 
authority  he  had  the  utmost  respect  and  deference,  who  doubted  its 
policy  and  utility.  It  occurred  to  him  that  he  could  not  more  effectu- 
ally establish  his  point,  than  by  reading  a short  extract  from  the  preface 
of  a work  just  published  on  China  by  Mr.  Meadows,  the  present  Inter- 
preter to  the  British  Government  at  Canton.  This  gentleman,  in  order 
to  justify  his  pretensions  to  write  upon  China,  informs  the  public  that 
he  had  resorted  to  Munich,  and  regularly  attended  the  lectures  of  the 
Chinese  Professor  Dr.  Neumann  there,  for  the  express  purpose  of  quali- 
fying himself  for  the  post  which  he  afterwards  obtained  in  the  British 
Service  in  China.  Sir  George  appealed  to  the  Meeting  whether  it  were 
not  a reproach  to  this  great  country,  so  long  and  so  extensively  con- 
nected with  China,  that  it  was  obliged  to  send  its  youth,  destined  for 
commercial  or  other  pursuits  in  China,  for  instruction  in  the  Language, 
to  the  Professors  of  Munich  or  Paris ! 

The  reproach  he  was  happy  to  say  was  now  removed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Professor  Fearon  at  King’s  College,  a gentleman  wrell  qualified 
for  the  task  of  instruction  by  twelve  years’  residence  in  China,  and  by 
the  responsible  office  he  held  there  for  some  years  of  Interpreter  to  the 
Canton  Chamber  of  Commerce  ; and  it  was  worthy  of  notice  that 
although  the  appointment  was  so  very  recent,  two  pupils,  one  the  son  of 
a British  Merchant  and  the  other  a Foreigner,  had  already  placed  them- 
selves under  his  tuition. 

N.  Bland,  Esq.  said  that  understanding  that  the  next  Meeting 
would  be  made  special  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  propriety  of 
admitting  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Hong  Kong  to  be  a Branch  of  this 
Society,  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of  proposing  to  this  Meeting, 
that  in  the  circular  calling  the  special  Meeting  together,  a notice  should 
be  added  to  the  following  effect : — 
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“That  the  special  object  of  the  General  Meeting  of  the  5tli  June  be 
extended  to  the  consideration  of  the  present  position  the  Society  holds 
among  the  Literary  Institutions  of  this  country ; and  whether,  and  by 
what  means  it  may  be  improved ; and,  particularly,  in  furtherance  of 
that  object,  whether  it  may  not  be  expedient  for  the  Society  to  establish 
itself  in  some  other  locality,  better  adapted  to  the  completion  and 
arrangement  of  its  Library  and  Museum,  and  the  accommodation  of 
Members  and  Visitors.” 

Mr.  B.  observed  that  he  had  submitted  the  proposition  to  the 
General  Meeting  rather  than  to  the  Council,  because  he  felt  the  subject 
to  be  one  of  such  general  interest,  that  he  was  desirous  of  enlisting 
the  sympathies  of  the  greatest  number  of  Members  of  the  Society,  and 
of  endeavouring  to  combine  the  energies  of  all  to  attain  an  object  so 
desirable  and  so  important. 

Several  gentlemen  having  expressed  their  opinion  of  the  incon- 
venience of  the  present  house,  and  the  want  of  more  suitable  accom- 
modation, the  motion  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 
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